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'Gun"   Smith,   over  one   hundred  years  old. 


Burney 

the 
Squaw 

Aan 

By 

Beulah  Ray 


HAT  CREEK  VALLEY,  a  modern 
"Sleepy  Hollow,"  recently 
made  famous  as  a  natural  water 
shed  for  the  north  slope  of  the 
errupting  Mt.  Lassen,  contains  a  few 
Indians,  remnants  of  a  once  fierce,  rov- 
ing tribe.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
whites,  they  have  developed  into  an 
indolent  character,  no  longer  indulging 
in  their  old  forms  and  ceremonies,  with 
the  exception  of  their  gambling  game, 


"Sticks  and  Grass."  Whiskers  Tom 
proves  how  modem  his  people  have  be- 
come when  he  described  a  recent  In- 
dian funeral  which  he  had  attended. 

"One  man  he  floor  manager.  One 
man  he  give  big  talk.  Girl,  he  sing. 
We  all  sit  around.  Smoke  cigars.  Felt 
badly.    Just  had  a  hell  of  a  time." 

Another  had  evidently  witnessed  a 
white  man's  circus,  judging  by  his  gra- 
phic description. 
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errupting  Mt.  Lassen,  contains  a  few 
Indians,  remnants  of  a  once  fierce,  rov- 
ing tribe.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
whites,  they  have  developed  into  an 
indolent  character,  no  longer  indulging 
in  their  old  forms  and  ceremonies,  with 
the  exception  of  their  gambling  game, 


"Sticks  and  Grass."  Whiskers  Tom 
proves  how  modern  his  people  have  be- 
come when  he  described  a  recent  In- 
dian funeral  which  he  had  attended. 

"One  man  he  floor  manager.  One 
man  he  give  big  talk.  Girl,  he  sing. 
We  all  sit  around.  Smoke  cigars.  Felt 
badly.    Just  had  a  hell  of  a  time." 

Another  had  evidently  witnessed  a 
white  man's  circus,  judging  by  his  gra- 
phic description. 
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"And   now  In  these  later  days,  white  people    visit    Creek    Valley   and    hear   the    old    Indian 

legends   told    over   again. 


"What's  matter?  White  girl  no 
good.  Swing  'um  all  around.  No 
clothes  on." 

"What  kind  of  animal,  like  a  house, 
long  nose?" 

"What's  matter?  White  man  too 
smart." 

Thus  under  the  dominance  of  the 
white  man,  the  superstitious  customs  of 
the  red  men  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
There  are  still  a  few  legends,  faintly 
preserved  by  some  old  Indians  as  a 
lasting  memory  of  the  once  widely 
spread  tribe,  and  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  gaudy  gifts. 

In  their  childlike  ideas  regarding  the 
formation  of  their  lands,  their  streams 
and  their  rivers,  they  invented  weird 


tales,  impossible,  and  yet  based  upon 
some  scientific  truth  which  they  could 
not  understand.  Their  history  of  the 
first  white  settlers,  handed  down 
through  the  various  generations,  can 
only  be  collected  in  fragments  and  is 
but  half  truth  and  half  legendary. 

Many,  many  moons  ago,  when  the 
red  men  rove  at  will  over  the  whole 
country,  all  of  Hat  Creek  Valley  was 
one  wide  lake.  Over  this  large  body  of 
water  there  reigned  a  coyote,  a  great, 
brawny  animal,  worshiped  by  the 
tribes  dwelling  there.  Amongst  these 
natives  existed  a  superstition  regard- 
ing this  lake  and  this  coyote.  They 
told  each  other  on  wild,  stormy  nights 


Mt.  Lassen  in  the  distance.    Hat  Creei<  Valley  is  on  the  northern  slope  of  this  mountain, 
which  is  now  the  only  periodical  volcano  in  the  United  States. 


Mt.    Burney 


Hat   Creek   in  .foreground. 


that  some  day  a  mightier  ruler  was  to 
appear,  a  wonderful  man  with  a  white 
face,  and  the  coyote,  together  with  the 
lake,  would  disappear. 

Time  passed.  The  lake  still  sparkled 
and  the  mighty  coyote  rove  at  will,  al- 
ways during  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night,  his  long,  crying  wail  heard  far 
and  wide. 

One  morning  while  the  Indians  were 
busily  grinding  their  acorns  ,  there  ap- 
peared before  them  a  man  with  a  white 
face.  Over  his  shoulder  he  carried  a 
spade.  The  natives  fell  down  upon 
their  knees,  bowing  to  the  ground.  The 
mighty  ruler  had  come.  Would  the 
great  coyote  and  the  sparkling  lake  dis- 
appear ! 

The  stranger  sat  with  them,  feasted 
with  them,  when  suddenly,  all  grew 
dark  and  a  long,  loud  wail  arose  on  the 
air.  All  day  and  all  night  the  Indians 
prayed  and  feasted.  They  decked  the 
white  man  with  many  colored  beads 
and  danced  weird,  spectacular  dances. 

When  morning  broke  all  was  calm. 
The  red  men  stole  from  their  habita- 
tions and  visited  the  lake.    No  longer 


did  that  glorious  body  of  water  sparkle 
in  the  sunlight.  It  had  vanished,  leav- 
ing but  a  barren  bed,  down  whose  cen- 
ter there  wound  a  beautiful  stream, 
which,  according  to  the  imaginative 
mind  of  the  Indians,  carried  with  it  the 
wail  of  the  departed  coyote.  Thus  Hat 
Creek  was  formed. 

Although  this  tale  is  but  a  legend,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  untaught  minds  of  the 
natives  dwelling  in  that  region,  there 
is  some  foundation  of  truth  regarding 
the  lake.  Evidence  can  still  be  seen 
at  Cassel,  a  small  town  on  Hat  Creek, 
where  in  years  gone  by,  the  waters  of 
a  lake  broke  through  its  bank.  The  In- 
dians have  concocted  their  own  story 
regarding  this  fact,  of  which  they  must 
have  had  some  knowledge.  The  white 
man  with  the  spade  was  probably  the 
first  miner  to  enter  their  country. 

Gradually  this  lake  bottom  became 
rich  land.  The  Indians  pitched  their 
dwellings  throughout  its  entire  length, 
living  in  undisturbed  peace  from  the 
white  men.  No  more  had  come  into 
their  midst  since  the  days  of  the  ruling 
coyote. 


Mt.    Lassen    smokes    and    grumbles. 


As  these  Indians  became  strong  in 
numbers  and  food  was  plentiful,  they 
assumed  a  wilder  and  fiercer  character. 
Oftentimes  they  raided  the  tribes  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains, 
killing  great  numbers  and  robbing  their 
winter  store  houses. 

A  rumor  was  spread  among  them 
that  the  mighty  pale  faces  were  reach- 
ing out  farther  and  farther,  settling 
lands  with  their  own  people  and  push- 
ing the  Indians  into  more  remote  re- 
gions. All  the  fire  in  their  nature  was 
aroused. 

At  this  time,  when  vengeance  and 
hatred  were  felt  toward  the  whites, 
Burney  appeared,  a  settler  and  a  pio- 
neer. He  was  seized,  bound  and  taken 
to  the  strong  chief.  Shave  Head,  by  a 
body  of  half-naked  braves.  Burney, 
who  had  lived  long  among  the  natives 
of  other  tribes,  was  learned  in  the  art 
of  Indian  treachery,  and  his  soft  dia- 
lect and  clever  repartee  won  the  old 
chief.  He  ordered  the  white  man  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  settle  in  peace. 

When  the  warriors  fiercely  told  their 
leader  that  the  pale  faces  meant  to  rob 
them  of  their  lands  and  their  women, 
the  old  man  shook  his  hoary  head  and 
bade  them  be  about  their  own  affairs. 

Burney  chose  himself  a  piece  of  land 
and  on  it  erected  a  cabin.    He  spent 


much  of  the  time  with  the  chief,  im- 
parting to  the  old  Indian  many  ideas 
of  the  whites  and  telling  him  of  their 
wondrous  accomplishments. 

As  Burney  talked  wisdom  with  the 
old  Indian,  his  eyes  followed  the  grace- 
ful movements  of  the  chieftain's 
daughter,  a  great-eyed,  soft-voiced 
maiden. 

Lying  in  his  own  cheerless  cabin 
during  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night, 
Burney  found  his  mind  constantly  re- 
verting to  the  girl.  She  was  a  splen- 
did woman,  strong  of  heart  and  kindly. 
Burney  could  not  forget  her.  He  strug- 
gled to  overcome  his  love.  Small 
chance  indeed  had  the  man  with  a 
squaw  for  a  wife,  in  this  world.  Years 
spent  with  her  would  be  years  of  iso- 
lation from  the  white  man  as  well  as 
the  Indian.  Burney  was  an  educated 
man,  and  his  future  with  this  girl  by 
his  side,  opened  before  him  as  clearly 
as  the  pages  of  a  book.  The  man  and 
his  intellect  fought.  That  he  had 
learned  to  love  this  Indian  maid  he 
did  not  question.  He  felt  that  he  was 
weak  in  heart  and  mind.  All  his  finer 
sensibilities  within  him  revolted.  "Bur- 
ney the  Squaw  Man."  The  thought  of 
this  appellation  drove  him  to  despair. 
Never  before  had  he  met  an  Indian 
girl  who   compared  with  this  brown 
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Dr.    Louie,    the    Medicine    IVIan    of    the    tribe. 

maid.  He  saw  the  soul  of  the  woman 
beneath  the  exterior  of  brown  skin, 
and  guided  by  a  mind  taught  only  in 
the  lore  of  basket  making  and  acorn 
grinding.  His  one  means  of  obtaining 
her  was  by  flight. 

Bumey  knew  his  dangers.  No  maid 
was  more  loved,  nor  more  frequently 
wooed,  than  this  chieftain's  daughter. 
No  man  was  more  feared  and  hated 
than  he.  Little  compassion  would  the 
Indians  feel  for  him  should  he  be 
caught  taking  this  girl  across  the 
mountains  where  a  few  whites  were 
then  dwelling.  The  horribleness  of 
Indian  vengeance  was  impressed  upon 
Bumey  when  he  witnessed  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  medicine  man,  Doctor 
Louie. 

This  man  was  of  some  importance  in 
the  tribe,  after  having  gained  his  pow- 
ers by  diving  down  into  a  certain 
spring,  where,  while  under  water,  he 
was  able  to  see  Mt.  Shasta.  When  a 
certain  Indian  family  living  along  Hat 
Creek  fell  ill.  Dr.  Louie  was  sum- 
moned. Failing  to  effect  a  cure  the 
whole  family  died  and  some  evil  mind- 
ed Indian  said  that  the  medicine  man 


blew  poison,  causing  their  death.  This 
blowing  of  poison  was  attributed  to 
the  medicine  man  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing death  to  those  whom  he  hated. 

The  anger  of  the  tribe  fell  upon  the 
unsuspecting  man.  He  was  dragged 
from  his  dwelling  place  and  bound. 
This  was  a  time  of  great  merry-mak- 
ing. The  howling,  grimacing  warriors 
chopped  Dr.  Louie's  head  and  feet  off, 
which  was  the  only  means,  as  they  be- 
lieved, of  ridding  him  of  the  devil.  The 
ghastly  scene  was  burned  into  Burney's 
mind.  He  determined  to  forget  the 
Indian  maid  who  might  bring  him  to 
just  as  terrible  a  death,  if  not  more 
terrible. 

For  many  weeks  he  stayed  away 
from  the  chieftain  and  his  daughter. 
The  lonely  days  dragged  slowly. 
Even  then  he  could  not  forget  her, 
and  felt  her  presence  ever  by  his  side, 
her  wondrous  eyes  gazing  at  him. 
Bumey  wondered  if  she  too,  loved.  The 
thought  aroused  all  the  primitive  na- 
ture of  the  man.  He  felt  a  rage  pass 
over  him.  He  was  a  free  man  in  a 
free  country,  and  yet  dared  not  even 
see  the  woman  he  loved.  He  spent  his 
long  days  in  lonely  solitude  and  tossed 
the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night  away, 
thinking  of  this  Indian  girl. 

One  evening  when  the  setting  sun 
was  lighting  the  whole  valley  with  its 
rosy  glow,  Bumey  saw  a  graceful  form 
appear  before  him  as  he  entered  his 
cabin.  Bumey  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Indian  girl. 

"You  have  come  to  me,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"I  come,"  she  answered  simply. 

When  her  presence  so  long  seen  in 
the  little  cabin  in  dreams,  stood  before 
him  in  reality,  Burney's  love  for  the 
woman  overpowered  him.  He  clenched 
his  hands,  staggering  like  a  drunken 
man. 

"We  must  flee,"  he  hoarsely  told  her, 
"flee  for  our  lives." 

Out  into  the  night  they  started,  this 
white  man,  this  Indian  maid,  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  law  of  divine  love. 
They  hurried  onward.  The  Indian 
girl  never  faltered  by  his  side.  Her 
outdoor  life  prepared  her  for  an  en- 
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Burney   Falls,   locally  famed  for      beauty. 

durance  as  great  as  his,  if  not  greater. 

When  the  breaking  light  of  morning 
shone  upon  them  they  were  far  away. 
Sheltered  within  a  deep  ravine  they 
awaited  the  coming  of  darkness  that 
would  hide  their  flight.  For  food  they 
gathered  berries  and  the  Indian  girl 
taught  the  white  man  how  to  live  with- 
out the  use  of  the  gun  which  he  still 
carried  but  dared  not  use.  With  the 
acorns  which  he  cautiously  gathered, 
she  made  flour,  and  their  bodies  did 
not  suffer  from  lack  of  nourishment 
during  those  long  nights  of  tramping 
and  days  of  resting  and  watching. 

Thus  they  made  their  way  over  the 
mountains.  Although  Burney  did  not 
choose  to  live  with  the  few  white  set- 
tlers who  had  collected  for  protection, 
he  erected  a  cabin  on  the  outskirts  of 
their  village.  When  the  white  people 
learned  the  story  of  his  life  among  the 
Indians  and  taking  the  brown  girl  for 


wife,  they  called  him  "Burney  the 
Squaw  Man." 

Burney  had  scarcely  cleared  the 
ground  and  completed  his  cabin  when 
one  morning  on  awaking  he  felt  forms 
bending  over  him.  He  felt  his  mouth 
held  by  an  iron  grasp  while  he  was 
bound  and  gagged.  The  Indians  had 
come.  As  they  lifted  him  bodily,  car- 
rying him  to  their  waiting  ponies,  the 
scene  of  the  medicine  man's  ill  fated 
death  arose  before  him.  He  saw  the 
painted  warriors  gathered  at  a  great 
feast.  He  saw  the  wild  dances  and 
heard  the  cries  of  vengeance.  Then 
he  saw  the  axes  descending,  descend- 
ing. Horror  filled  him.  Cold  beads 
of  sweat  poured  from  him. 

Quietly,  lest  they  arouse  the  whites, 
they  made  their  way  back  through  the 
dense  forests  and  heavy  undergrowths. 
Bound  tightly  to  a  pony,  Burney  suf- 
fered from  physical  torture  as  well  as 
mental.  After  they  had  traveled  many 
hours,  Burney  heard  the  roar  of  dash- 
ing waters.  When  they  reached  the 
river  they  alighted  and  unbound  Bur- 
ney. With  fierce  yells  they  tore  the 
gag  from  his  mouth.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  war  painted 
braves,  led  by  the  most  cruel  of  them 
all.  Gun  Smith. 

Swiftly  they  constructed  a  rude  raft, 
binding  him  on  it,  and  amid  blood- 
curdling shrieks,  cast  him  into  the 
foaming  depth.  The  heart  of  the  man 
grew  weak.  Onward  and  onward  he 
tossed  on  the  restless  waters.  Burney 
wondered  what  punishment  was  in 
store  for  the  soft-eyed  Indian  girl 
whose  love  for  him  had  made  her  give 
up  her  own  people.  He  ached  in  body 
and  spirit.  He  could  not  grasp  the 
overhanging  foliage  as  he  was  bound 
hand  and  foot.  Moments  to  him  were 
hours. 

A  mighty  roar  came  to  his  ears. 

"The  falls.  0  God,"  the  cry  was 
wrung  from  him. 

He  strained  with  all  his  mighty 
strength  to  loosen  the  bonds  that  held 
him.  His  attempt  was  useless.  He 
felt  the  raft  rise,  then  fall  with  a 
mighty  jerk. 

Below,  the  raging  foam  mercilessly 


"The  chief  saw  the  flying  bird,  an  omen  that  his  daughter  and  the  white  man   had  eluded 

his    pursuit." 
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daihed  the  fragile  rift  agalnit  iharp 
rocki,  hurling  It  high  and  catching  it 
again  ai  in  play,  then  ai  if  tired,  al- 
lowing the  lifeleii  body  and  the  splin- 
tered raft  pail  on,  toned  hither  and 
hither  by  tne  wavei  of  the  flowing 
river. 

The  whitei  living  in  the  valley  tell 
that  the  Indiani,  not  latiified  with  thii 
vengeance, lought hU body  r.  ;i  pished 
down  itream,  and  rhoppiiii'  m  \>>i'u-c.etn, 
buried  it  along  on'-  '>i  ii>< n  ii.ni . 

To-day  theie  icuiui;.  pumt  uul  ihu; 
board-marked  grave  ai  that  of  the  iran 
after  whom  the  great  inow-capped 
mountain  bean  iti  name,  "Mt.  Bur- 
ney."  The  vait  valley  it«fli  lirlp-;  lo 
immortalize  the  firit  white  scltlcr  who 
braved  the  dangeri  of  thii  uncivilized 
country,  and  ii  known  ai  "Burney  Val- 
ley." The  river  down  which  he  floated 
to  hii  ignominioui  death  bean  hii 
name,  and  the  falli  over  which  he 
paiied,  now  far  famed  for  their  beauty, 
are  called  "Burney  Falli."  A  imall 
town  neitling  in  thli  rich  valley  ii  alio 
named  after  thr  ill  U\\<-<]  iHMnrer. 

No  railroad  disiinli.  Hi.  monotony 
of  thii  ileepy  v.ilirv,  .m.i  iin-  •.iilers 
live  ai  their  iuiciaihcK.  lived  bci'ore 
them,  tilling  their  landi  for  luch  pro- 
ducti  ai  they  themielvei  need,  having 
no  market.  Their  great  herdi  feed  at 
will  over  vait  areai  of  paiture  land. 


At  one  end  of  this  valley  Mt.  Shasta 
towers  in  all  its  cold  beauty,  while  to- 
ward the  southern  direction  Mt.  Las- 
sen smokes  and  occasionally  grumbles, 
spitting  out  its  fire  and  clouds  of  dense 
vapor.  During  the  one  great  eruption, 
the  flow  from  its  belching  passed 
down  Hat  Creek  into  the  low,  verdant 
valley,  causing  the  water  in  the  stream 
to' overflow,  increasing  the  richness  of 
the  pasture  lands,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing the  ranches,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

The  Indians  tell  vague  tales  of  how, 
long  ago,  the  Evil  Spirit  came  from 
the  mountain  and  the  great  quantities 
"I  III'  I  iva  throughout  the  country 
I  at  there  must  have  been  a 
luptlon.  This  lava  which 
I  miles  and  miles,  now  hard- 
i,  has  queer  formations  in  it. 
iiiru^e  cooled,  in  weakened 
)t  lava  beneath  burst 
ii.  I'Miiiiiii  miniature  volcanoes. 
in  I  III  11  hauicned,  and  through  all 
\'  II     have  remained  in  their 
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I   ...ii 
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01 1|'  iii.il 

U  W.t shiiiKton  Irving  conceived  in 
imagination  Id  '  i  py  Hollow,"  Hat 
Creek  Valley,  uc;,Liuii;  in  the  moun- 
tains where  the  high  Sierras  and  the 
lofty  Coast  Range  meet  and  verge, 
slumbers,  an  existing  reality  of  that 
description. 


Just  A  tiabit 

By  Charles   N.   Webb 

Of  the  gold  there's  nary  sign 

In  this  rusty  pan  of  mine; 

But  that's  nothin';  I  am  used  to  losin'  out, 

And  the  thing  that  holds  me  here 

In  these  hills  from  year  to  year 

Is  a  matter  that  the  poets  rave  about; 

It's  a  habit,  that  Is  all, 

Keeps  me  pannin'  spring  and  fall. 

And  I  reckon  that  when  I  have  had  my  share, 

And  Death  comes  to  break  my  dream 

She  will  find  me  by  this  stream, 

Hopin',  searchin'  for  the  shine  that  isn't  there. 


Chinese    school    girls    in    modern    attire. 


A  Transplanted  Section  of  the  Orient 


By  Oscar  Lewis 


THE  CONDUCT  of  people  of 
various  races  who  have  immi- 
grated to  an  alien  land,  and  the 
manner  and  speed  with  which 
they  readjust  their  way  of  living  so  as 
to  fit  in  with  their  new  surroundings,  is 
a  subject  that  will  repay  any  study 
that  one  may  care  to  put  upon  it.  Ra- 
cial and  hereditary  customs  enter  very 
largely  into  the  matter,  and  account 
for  the  puzzling  fact  that  while  one 
people,  after  a  few  years  in  a  new 
country  have  readjusted  their  customs 
until  they  live  in  complete  accord  with 
their  changed  environment,  those  of  an- 
other race,  after  the  same  period  of 
time,  are  in  nearly  every  way  as  com- 
pletely alien  as  the  day  they  arrived. 
This  marked  racial  difference  in 
ability  to  drop  old  customs  and  assimi- 
late new  ones  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  many  cities  of  the  West,  -^^here  the 


two  extremes  are  represented  on  the 
one  side  by  the  remarkably  adaptive 
and  imitative  Japanese,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  equally  striking  conser- 
vatism of  the  Chinaman. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
prove  that  the  immigrant  Chinaman 
does  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  lack 
adaptability.  On  the  contrary,  he 
shows  that  characteristic  to  a  marked 
degree;  the  difference  is  merely  that 
he  uses  the  trait  in  precisely  the  op- 
posite direction  from  that  in  which  it 
is  generally  employed.  Although  he 
shows  little  adaptability  or  desire  to 
adapt  his  customs  to  his  surroundings, 
he  has  shown  positive  genius  in  chang- 
ing his  surroundings  so  as  to  make 
them  coincide  with  his  way  of  living. 

Thus  in  many  American  cities,  but 
more  especially  in  the  Far  West,  there 
are  to  be  found  certain  quarters  that 
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Highbinders    on    the    lookout. 


are  triumphs  of  this  Chinese  trait  of 
creating  his  accustomed  environment 
wherever  he  may  be.  Here  in  the 
midst  of  completely  alien  surround- 
ings and  influence,  he  builds  for  him- 
self a  section  that  is  as  thoroughly  and 
completely  Chinese  as  he  can  make  it. 

Nor  does  time  and  increased  asso- 
ciation with  the  Occidental  world  win 
him  from  many  of  his  ancient  cus- 
toms. Indeed,  it  seems  often  to  have 
the  opposite  effect,  for  the  longer 
these  settlements  are  established  the 
more  completely  Chinese  they  be- 
come. And  perhaps  the  reason  why 
the  Chinatown  at  San  Francisco  is  the 
most  thoroughly  Oriental  in  America 
is  merely  because  it  is  the  oldest. 

Not  the  least  interesting  phase  of 
San  Francisco's  Chinatown  is  the 
abruptness  with  which  one  comes  upon 
it,  the  sense  of  complete  contrast  that 
breaks  upon  one  almost  in  a  moment. 
The  visitor  on  Grant  avenue  where  it 


joins  Market  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
conventional  shopping  district  of  an 
American  city.  However,  if  he  follows 
the  avenue  north  for  three  or  four 
blocks,  he  finds  himself,  to  all  visible 
appearances,  transported  into  another 
atmosphere.  The  architecture  changes 
completely,  the  avenue  itself  loses  its 
name  of  a  block  back,  and  becomes 
Dupont  street;  narrower,  and  with 
built-out  balconies  under  which  shuf- 
fle silent  groups  with  self-contained, 
expressionless  faces.  The  very  sounds 
of  the  city  have  changed.  Even,  one 
discovers  presently,  the  illusive  smell 
of  the  Orient  is  there. 

Back  on  Grant  avenue,  one  notices 
an  occasional  Chinaman  hurrying  by, 
intent  upon  his  business,  and  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  alien  in  a 
strange  land.  Once  within  the  limits 
of  Chinatown,  however,  and  the  tables 
are  turned  completely,  and  it  is  the 
native  who  feels  the  sense  of  strange- 
ness. 

The  visitor  is  seldom  stared  at, 
though,  nor  is  he  told  in  any  definitely 
tangible  way  that  he  is  not  entirely 
welcome.  Yet  he  feels  that  this  is 
the  case.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to 
be  quite  at  ease,  for  though  he  wander 
back  and  forth  through  the  narrow 
streets  for  hours,  he  will  not — unless 
he  accosts  one  of  them  personally — 
receive  so  much  as  a  glance  from  the 
throngs  crowding  past  all  the  time.  His 
presence  will  be  as  completely  ignored 
as  if  he  did  not  exist. 

This  is  not  merely  because  the 
Chinaman  lacks  curiosity,  for  of  that 
human  trait  he  has  his  share;  the  rea- 
son probably  lies  deeper  than  that. 
Consciously  or  otherwise,  these  im- 
migrants seem  to  have  labored  to  make 
their  transported  section  of  China  as 
real  as  possible.  They  like  to  adopt 
the  mental  belief  that  they  are  really 
living  within  the  confines  of  their  na- 
tive country.  Naturally  the  constant 
presence  of  white  faces  tends  to  spoil 
the  effect,  reminding  them  that  the 
place,  after  all,  is  not  China.  These 
visitors  are  disturbing  factors  who 
spoil  the  realism  of  the  Chinaman's 
subconscious  mental  illusion,  and  for 
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that  reason  he  has  schooled  himself 
to  ignore  their  presence. 

Inside  the  larger  shops,  however, 
the  visitor  finds  a  very  hearty  and  cor- 
dial welcome,  for  the  Chinaman  is 
a  merchant  by  instinct,  and  his  com- 
mercial sense  is  sure  to  over-ride  any 
idealistic  considerations  that  might 
cause  him  to  regard  his  customer  as  an 
intruder.  The  shops  devoted  to  the 
tourist  trade  are  both  large  and  elabo- 
rate, and  following  the  optimistic  Chi- 
nese custom,  are  named  with  the  native 
equivalent  for  such  sentiments  as 
"Riches  Beyond  Dreams,"  "Living 
Riches,"  and  the  like.  One  especially 
ornamenal  bazaar  is  called  "Everlast- 
ing Prosperity,"  and  more  than  one 
customer  has  left  the  shop  convinced 
that  its  proprietor  had  achieved  his 
ideal  from  a  single  sale. 

The  little  native  shops  are  much 
more  characteristically  Chinese.  In- 
variably they  are  small  and  dark,  often 
mere  cluttered  cubby-holes.     Seldom, 


however,  do  they  look  mean  or  squalid, 
for  the  Chinese  merchant  has  a  fine 
sense  of  delicacy  in  arrangement,  and 
even  the  most  prosaic  of  his  surround- 
ings show  a  certain  artistic  grace  in 
grouping  and  display. 

The  mass  of  imported  epicurean 
delicacies  are  interesting  objects  of 
speculation  and  conjecture  to  Cauca- 
sian eyes.  Great  bunches  of  tiny  sau- 
sages; festoons  of  dried  and  mum- 
mified appearing  fowls,  each  shining  in 
a  coat  of  yellow  varnish  and  reputed 
to  be  glazed  roast  duck  from  the  Flow- 
ery Kingdom — these  are  among  the 
foodstuffs  most  readily  identifiable. 

Candied  melon  rind  and  cocoanut 
are  prominently  displayed,  and  to- 
gether with  lengths  of  sugar  cane, 
make  up  the  staple  Chinese  confec- 
tions. 

Native  drug  stores  contain,  besides 
baskets  of  roots  and  herbs  in  consider- 
able variety,  such  medical  staples  as 
dried  lizards  and  toads,  which  the 
apothecary  grinds  up  before  the  eyes 
of  the  customer,  thus  forestalling  any 


A  Chinese  shoemaker  glancing  through  a  local 
Chinese    dally    paper. 
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suspicion  of  adulteration  which  might 
fasten  upon  him  were  he  to  follow  the 
Western  custom  of  plying  his  trade  be- 
hind the  secrecy  of  a  prescription  coun- 
ter. 

Ordinarily,  the  Chinese  taste  in  the 
matter  of  personal  costume  runs  to 
rigid  simplicity,  both  as  to  design  and 
coloring.  Sombre  black  is  almost  in- 
variably worn  by  the  men  and  the  wo- 
men alike.  One  finds  this  absence  of 
color  a  trifle  monotonous,  but  when 
one  of  the  Chinese  holidays  comes 
around,  which  they  do  at  remarkably 
frequent  intervals,  the  contrast  is  the 
more  striking.  On  these  occasions, 
the  narrow  streets  burst  suddenly  into 
dazzling  parades  of  color.  The  wo- 
men especially  are  resplendent.  Natu- 
rally of  graceful  and  dainty  bearing, 
when  they  appear  in  richly  embroid- 
ered blue  and  white  satins,  the  picture 
they  make  is  one  not  to  be  ignored,  as 
they  pass  along  the  crowded  streets, 
walking  slowly  with  downcast  eyes, 
their  black  hair  shining  with  a  great 
mass  of  gold  and  jade  ornaments. 

The  children,  too,  upon  these  festive 
days  appear  clad  in  costumes  of  the 
brightest  and  richest  colors,  and  tramp 


along  sedately  beside  their  mothers, 
greeted  upon  every  side  with  admiring 
glances,  for  the  universal  fondness  of 
children  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Chi- 
nese. 

The  proud  father  is  never  tired 
of  carrying  his  son  about  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  exhibiting  him  to  admiring 
groups  of  friends.  And  seldom  is  the 
admiring  circle  lacking. 

The  one  infallable  way  to  win  the 
lasting  good-will  of  a  Chinaman  is  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  child.  He  becomes 
inordinately  proud  at  the  slightest  hint 
of  such  admiration,  and  sometimes  in 
what  threatens  to  be  an  access  of  grat- 
itude he  insists  upon  the  visitor  accom- 
panying him  home,  so  that  he  may 
view  the  remaining  prodigies  of  the 
family,  and  from  which  he  emerges 
presently  loaded  down  with  assurances 
of  eternal  good-will  and  with  embar- 
rassing gifts  of  sugar  cane  or  potted 
lilies. 

Chinatown,  unnoticed,  works  its  sub- 
tle influence  upon  the  visitor,  and 
when,  after  a  few  hours,  he  leaves  the 
district,  it  will  take  him  some  time  to 
readjust  himself  to  the  Occidental 
world. 
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Indian  Ballad 

By  Alice  Phillips 


Thus  Maquoto  of  my  wild  blood 

Sang  to  the  last  tribes  of  the  West, — 

Loud  with  the  storm  and  mighty  flood, 
Beat  like  a  drum  his  bronzed  breast. 

Sang  in  his  wild  and  native  tongue. 
Till  all  the  list'ning  forest  rung: 

He  has  gone  over  the  Long  Trail, 

Into  the  dark  and  mystic  Vale. 
The  wolf  echoes  no  more  his  cries, 

Wild  and  weird  'neath  summer  skies; 
Where,  in  moccasins  soft-shod. 

The  dusky  warrior  once  trod. 
Autumn's  leafless  woods  now  wail : 

"He  has  gone  over  the  Long  Trail." 

He  has  gone  over  the  Long  Trail, 

We  hear  his  spirit's  distant  wail : 
"  'Tis  a  weary  journey  to  take." 

But  we  shall  follow  in  his  wake^ 
Our  forests  lie  a  barren  place. 

And  in  our  stead  another  race. 
Sigh  the  breezes  in  the  moonlight  pale : 

"He  has  gone  over  the  Long  Trail." 

He  has  gone  over  the  Long  Trail, 

To  join  his  own  in  that  dark  Vale. 
Ah,  'tis  better  my  tribe  should  go. 

Than  live,  a  slave  to  the  white  foe! 
The  swooping  eagle  o'er  the  glen. 

Or  lurking  panther  in  his  den, 
Fears  not  the  huntsman  in  the  dale — 

He  has  gone  over  the  Long  Trail. 

He  has  gone  over  the  Long  Trail, 

As  the  geese  to  the  Southlands  sail. 
And  left  behind  no  track  nor  trace. 

Nor  written  words  of  his  lost  race ! 
Be  it  mine  to  voice  the  heart  songs 

Of  his  many  deeds  and  wrongs. 
Mourn  the  Redmen,  few  and  frail : 

"He  has  gone  over  the  Long  Trail." 
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An  Epic  of  the  Family 

By  DENISON  CLIFT 

(SYNOPSIS. ^ — Jan  Rantzau,  a  handsome  young  giant  among 
the  shipbuilders  of  Gait,  joins  pretty  little  Jagiello  Nur  at  a 
3ance  in  the  Pavilion.  There  the  military  police  seek  Felix 
Skarga,  a  revolutionist.  Jagiello  fears  that  a  lover,  Captain 
Pasek,  of  the  Fusiliers,  will  betray  her  presence  at  the  dance  to 
old  Ujedski,  the  Jewess,  with  whom  Jagiello  lives  in  terror.  Jan 
rescues  Jagiello.  Later  when  Pasek  betrays  Jagiello  to  Ujedski, 
and  seeks  to  remain  at  the  hovel  with  her,  she  wounds  him  in 
a  desperate  encounter.  Ujedski  turns  her  out,  and  she  marries 
Jan.  Later,  Pasek  indicates  that  he  will  take  a  terrible  revenge 
upon  the  bridal  pair.  A  son  is  born  to  Jan,  and  he  idealizes  his 
future  even  as  he  idealizes  the  growth  of  the  world's  greatest 
superdreadnaught,  the  Huascar,  on  the  ways  at  Gait.  After  the 
birth  of  Stefan,  Jagiello  tries  to  tell  Jan  of  her  sin  with  Pasek, 
but  her  strength  fails  her  at  the  supreme  moment.  Jan  buys 
a  new  house  for  Stefan's  sake.  Ujedski  visits  Jagiello  and 
threatens  to  reveal  her  sin  to  Jan.  Jagiello  goes  away,  and 
Jan,  helpless,  calls  in  Ujedski  to  care  for  Stefan.  Meanwhile, 
Pasek  presses  the  military  tax  revengefully  against  Jan.  Desperate,  Jan  works  day  and 
night  to  meet  the  tax,  but  at  last  loses  his  house  and  moves  into  Ujedski's  hovel.  Skarga 
now  induces  him  to  join  the  Revolutionists.  The  meeting  is  attacked  by  the  police,  and 
after  a  thrilling  fight,  Jan  escapes  with  a  terrible  wrist  wound.  The  next  day  in  the  ship- 
yard Pasek  tries  to  arrest  Jan  with  his  wound  as  evidence,  but  Jan  destroys  his  hand  in 
molten  metal,  makes  his  escape  and  is  later  captured  by  Fasek  ajid  returned  to  Gait  for 
trial.) 


Chapter  XXXIV. 

THREE  soldiers  with  drawn  sa- 
bres ordered  the  Court  crowd 
to  clear  the  way.  Two  other 
soldiers  brought  in  the  political 
prisoner.  The  crowd  gaped  and 
pushed  one  another  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him.  There  were  hundreds  of  pea- 
sants and  toilers  gathered  to  attend 
the  trial.  At  last  he  comes!  That  is 
he,  the  giant  with  the  great  shoulders 
and  the  swinging  stride,  with  his  left 
hand  swathed  in  white  linen. 

He  has  been  in  the  military  gaol 
three  months,  and  his  face  is  pale  and 
flaccid,  his  eyes  blank  and  staring.  Ap- 
parently he  does  not  see  the  crowds 
jostling  about  him.  Evidently  he  does 
not  care.  His  shoulders  are  bent,  and 
he  goes  forward  into  the  court  room 
like  a  great  ox  between  the  two  brisk 
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little  fusiliers.  Life  seems  to  have  no 
more  interest  for  him.  His  senses  are 
dulled.  The  military  authorities  have 
divested  him  of  the  spirit  that  once 
was  his. 

The  crowd  breaks  into  rapid  whis- 
perings as  he  approaches.  All  Gait 
knows  of  him  now.  The  peasant  wo- 
men tell  one  another  the  story  of  his 
race  from  the  burning  barn,  of  his 
fight  with  the  fusiliers  under  the  Gate 
of  Kings,  of  the  sabre  cut  across  his 
wrist,  of  how  he  steeped  his  hand  into 
molten  metal  to  keep  the  Captain  of 
the  Fusiliers  from  detecting  him,  of 
his  flight  from  the  town,  of  his  cap- 
ture in  the  ruined  castle.  It  makes  a 
thrilling  story  to  repeat  to  one's  neigh- 
bor, while  eyes  can  feast  upon  Jan,  as 
he  is  taken  into  the  great  stone  hall  of 
the  Barracks  where  political  prisoners 
are  tried. 

Clift.      All  Right$  Raerved. 
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Men  say  of  this  hall  that  no  pris- 
oner who  has  ever  been  tried  there 
has  been  acquitted.  Some  shake  their 
heads  at  this  and  smile,  but  no  one 
can  remember  any  prisoner  who  ever 
left  this  Court  a  free  man. 

It  is  a  high-ceiled  room,  railed  off 
for  the  public  and  the  judiciary.  Jan 
is  led  inside  the  rail  and  seated  at  a 
long  table,  with  advocates  and  Court 
officials  staring  at  him.  The  peasants 
jam  their  way  into  the  hall  behind  the 
guard,  occupying  all  the  benches,  and 
lining  the  walls.  It  is  a  strange  crowd, 
eager  to  see  the  man  about  whom  they 
have  heard  so  much.  Among  the 
spectators  are  Nicholas  and  Andro- 
koff,  Jan's  friends  of  the  shipyard. 
They  are  sorry  for  Jan,  but  they  are 
poor  and  can  do  nothing.  They  know 
how  brave  he  has  been  in  the  past. 
They  well  remember  the  day  when 
the  great  vat  of  metal  almost  over- 
turned upon  them. 

There,  too,  is  Madame  Ballandyna, 
and  Madame  Tenta,  who  has  gotten 
back  her  house  from  the  government, 
less  the  amount  of  Jan's  taxes.  Jan 
looks  around  in  a  frightened  way. 
Presently  his  gaze  settles  upon  two 
faces  in  a  far  corner.  He  stares  hard ; 
his  eyes  show  animation  for  the  first 
time.  One  of  the  faces  is  that  of 
Ujedski,  the  Jewess;  the  other  is  that 
of  Stefan!  Stefan!  For  three  whole 
months  Jan  has  not  seen  his  son.  He 
has  asked  the  fusiliers  over  and  over 
again  to  have  his  boy  brought  to  him ; 
but  the  fusiliers  have  denied  him  the 
only  request  he  has  made.  Every  day 
and  every  night  of  these  three  months 
he  has  dreamed  of  Stefan.  The  time 
has  seemed  like  three  centuries — eter- 
nity tripled.  It  has  been  a  trick  of 
Pasek's.  He  has  wanted  to  learn 
where  Felix  Skarga  is;  he  has  used 
every  means  at  his  command  to  get 
the  information  from  Jan;  but  Jan  has 
been  obdurate.  He  has  said  a  thou- 
sand times  that  he  does  not  know.  So 
Stefan  has  been  held  apart  until  Jan 
is  willing  to  tell  what  he  knows.  But 
Jan  knows  nothing! 

Beholding  Stefan's  face  in  the  crowd 
Jan  rose  to  his  feet.     A  great  light 


shone  in  his  eyes.  He  stretched  forth 
his  arms  and  started  toward  the  rail. 
"Stefan!"  he  cried;  "my  boy  Stefan!" 
There  was  a  stir  among  the  soldiers. 
Two  guards  threw  themselves  upon 
Jan  and  dragged  him  back  into  his 
chair.  Three  months  ago  they  would 
have  been  poor  clay  in  his  hands. 
With  one  blow  of  his  mighty  fist  he 
could  have  sent  them  sprawling.  Now 
he  is  weak  from  confinement  and  lack 
of  food,  and  must  obey. 

"Get  back  into  your  chair!" 

"But  my  boy — there's  my  boy — my 
little  Stefan!"  replied  Jan,  incredu- 
lous that  his  words  were  not  magic 
to  open  the  door  to  his  desire. 

The  door  at  the  head  of  the  hall 
opened.  A  long-bearded  ivojt  entered 
the  Court  room  with  great  dignity.  He 
wore  a  purple  robe  of  justice.  A  si- 
lence settled  over  the  hall  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  dais,  upon  which  was  a 
table  bearing  in  inlaid  gold  the  Imper- 
ial eagles  of  Carlmania.  At  this  table 
he  sat.  Above,  on  the  wall,  looking 
down  upon  him,  was  a  portrait  of  the 
Emperor,  as  though  to  see  that  justice 
be  exacted. 

Every  one  in  the  hall  rose  as  he 
entered,  and  remained  standing  until 
he  opened  the  Scriptures  on  the  table. 
Upon  the  open  book  he  placed  a  cross 
of  gold.  At  this  the  populace  sat, 
knowing  now  that  only  justice  could 
ensue.  The  priest,  Father  Mamarja, 
entered  in  his  black  robes,  ready  to 
administer  the  oath  to  the  witnesses, 
who  went  forward.  They  are  Ujedski, 
Pasek,  Androkoff,  Nicholas,  the  three 
fusiliers,  and  the  peasant  in  whose 
cart  Jan  and  Stefan  rode  into  O-MoU 
dovo.  Each  kissed  the  Holy  Book  and 
the  Cross.  After  this  they  could  tell 
only  the  truth. 

The  Court  was  ready. 

A  hush  settled  over  the  hall.  No  one 
dared  even  to  whisper.  Fusiliers  pa- 
trolled each  aisle.  Every  face  was 
strained,  and  ears  were  cupped.  The 
wojt  spoke  with   great  clearness. 

"The  prisoner  will  rise!" 

Jan  got  to  his  feet  slowly.  His  arms 
were  crossed  behind  his  back.  His 
face  was  listless,  his  eyes  wide  and 
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sorrowful.  He  felt  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  these  men.  There  was  some- 
thing final  about  the  undercurrent  of 
the  atmosphere.  Already  he  knew 
what  the  verdict  was  to  be. 

"Your  name?"  requested  the  wojt. 

"Jan  Rantzau." 

"You  will  remain  standing." 

The  Advocate  of  the  Emperor  now 
went  forward.  He  was  a  small,  some- 
what bald  man,  with  a  bristling  black 
mustache,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  un- 
naturally. Heavy  glasses  set  upon 
his  nose.  In  his  embroidered  green 
robe  he  looked  like  a  strange  bird, 
peering  grotesquely  through  the  great 
horn  rims  of  his  glasses.  He  sum- 
moned the  jfirst  witness.  It  was  the 
Jewess. 

Ujedski  sat  in  tiie  chair  beside  the 
wojt. 

The  Chief  Advocate  questioned  her. 

"You  are  Madame  Ujedski?" 

"Yes." 

"You  know  the  defendant?" 

"Oh,  yes!  He  and  his  boy  lived 
with  me  five  years.  I  have  raised  his 
boy  and  been  a  mother  to  him,  and  Jan 
Rantzau  tried  to  choke  me  for  my 
kindness — !" 

With  a  jesture  the  wojt  stopped 
her. 

"On  the  morning  of  July  17th,  did 
you  see  the  defendant  in  the  company 
of  Felix  Skarga  at  your  house?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes !  I  heard  some  strange 
talk  over  the  partition.  A  man  seemed 
to  be  crying — as  if  he'd  been  hurt. 
Thinking  I  might  help  him,  I  got  out 
of  bed  and  looked  into  the  room. 
Mother  of  God!  what  I  saw!  Blood 
on  his  hands,  all  over  his  left  arm, 
and  this  other  fellow  binding  up  his 
arm  to  stop  the  blood  coming!  That's 
what  I  saw.  And  I  heard  them  talk, 
about  a  meeting  of  Reds,  and  a  fight 
with  soldiers!  .  .  .  After  a  while  the 
other  man  left,  dressed  in  an  old  suit 
of  Jan's,  and  a  funny  round  cap." 

After  a  flood  of  details  from  Ujed- 
ski, the  Advocate  waved  her  out  of  the 
chair,  and  called  the  little  fusilier  who 
had  wounded  Jan.  He  took  the  wit- 
ness chair  like  a  cock-of-the-walk.  His 
eyes  gleamed  and   snapped.     It  was 


clear  that  he  had  something  to  say 
that  he  deemed  important. 

"You  are  a  fusilier  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor?" 

"I  certainly  am!" 

"Where  were  you  on  the  night  of 
July  16th?" 

"In  the  attack  of  the  barn,  where 
the  Reds  were  holding  their  secret 
meeting.  I  set  fire  to  the  barn.  After 
the  escape  of  the  Reds,  I  rode  down 
the  river  v/ith  Captain  Pasek  and  a  fu- 
silier, and  lay  in  wait  at  the  Gate  of 
Kings.  Just  before  sunrise  we  saw 
them  coming.  When  they  reached  the 
Gate  we  sprang  upon  them.  The  pris- 
oner reached  for  my  rifle,  and  I  fired, 
but  missed  him.  He  tried  to  strike 
me  to  the  ground,  but  I  was  too  fast 
for  him;  mark  me,  I  was  too  fast  for 
the  fellow,  and  I  drew  my  sabre  and 
slashed  the  villain  across  his  hand!" 

Nicholas  followed  the  little  fusilier. 

"You  are  a  friend  of  Jan  Rantzau?" 

"Aye,  a  friend." 

"On  the  morning  of  July  17th,  when 
you  were  working  at  the  side  of  the 
defendant  in  the  shipyard,  did  you 
not  notice  that  the  defendants  hand 
was  injured?" 

"His  hand  was  cut." 

"Which  hand?" 

"His  left  hand." 

"Had  his  left  hand  been  cut  the  day 
before  when  you  last  saw  him  at  six 
o'clock?" 

"No." 

"Did  you  see  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  which  destroyed 
his  left  hand?" 

"I  was  standing  on  the  ground,  just 
below  the  vat.  It  looked  like  it  was 
going  to  slip  from  its  chain,  and  the 
metal  would  have  dashed  over  all  the 
men  below.  Jan  put  out  his  hand  and 
caught  the  vat  just  in  time — but  the 
boiling  metal  burned  him  so  you 
couldn't  tell  if  he  ever  had  a  hand," 

"Before  this  accident,  did  you  see 
his  hand  cut  and  bleeding?" 

"Yes." 

"That  is  all,"  concluded  the  Advo- 
cate.   "Call  Androkoff  Mavero!" 

Androkoff  took  the  stand  and  veri- 
fied everything  Nicholas     had     said. 
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The  Advocate  then  called  the  peasant 
who  had  given  Jan  a  ride  into  0-Mol- 
dovo.  He  was  a  ruddy-faced  bump- 
kin, excited  and  frightened,  and  he 
stared  about,  awe-struck. 

"Do  you  know  the  defendant?" 

"No,  no,  no!    Honored  sir " 

"What!  You  do  not  know  this  man 
Jan  Rantzau?" 

"1  mean — excuse  me,  honored  sir — 
I  met  him  only  once — one  day  three 
months  ago — at  sunset.  I  was  going 
home  to  0-Moldovo  with  a  load  of  hay 
— and  this  man  met  me  on  the  road — 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  a  ride.  He 
had  a  little  boy  with  him — so  I  let 
them  climb  into  my  cart.  He  told  me 
he  was  a  gardener,  and  came  from  the 
monastery  at  Bazias.  I  let  him  off  at 
the  railway  station.  That  is  all  I  know, 
honored  sir — I  swear  it  by  the  saints 
—that  is  all  I  know!" 

He  left  the  stand,  perspiring  and 
shaking  violently. 

Immediately  Captain  Pasek  was 
called  as  a  witness.  Jan  watched  his 
enemy  take  the  chair  with  the  air  of 
one  who  had  long  awaited  this  oppor- 
tunity. The  Advocate  questioned 
minutely,  and  the  wojt  listened  in- 
tently. 

"How  long  have  you  known  the  de- 
fendant?" 

"Seven  years.  My  attention  was 
called  to  him  first  on  the  night  he  broke 
open  the  grille  in  the  Domos  Pavilion, 
and  let  Skarga  escape  from  us.  I 
soon  found  his  trail,  but  as  the  dancers 
had  all  been  masked,  and  no  one  of 
them  had  recognized  his  face,  there 
was  no  evidence  against  him." 

"When  next  did  the  defendant 
come  to  your  attention?" 

"At  the  time  he  failed  to  pay  his 
military  tax." 

"Were  you  the  commanding  officer 
in  the  attack  on  the  barn  when  the  de- 
fendant escaped  with  the  fugitive 
Skarga?" 

"I  was.  .  .  .  We  followed  the  de- 
fendant down  the  river  and  overtook 
him  at  the  Gate  of  Kings.  He  injured 
two  of  our  men  in  combat.  It  was  in 
this  fight  that  he  received  the  sabre 
thrust  on  his  left  hand.    When  I  went 


to  the  shipyard  to  make  the  arrest  the 
liquid  metal  ran  over  his  hand  and 
burned  out  the  evidence  of  the  sabre 
cut.  But  the  word  of  the  fusilier  who 
testified  that  he  inflicted  the  blow  can- 
not be  challenged.  The  defendant  was 
the  accomplice  of  the  revolutionary 
Skarga.  He  aided  and  abetted  his 
escape  from  the  unlawful  meeting." 

The  Advocate  of  the  Emperor 
asked  a  great  many  other  questions 
which  Jan's  Advocate,  appointed  by 
the  wojt,  attempted  to  attack.  The 
replies,  he  asserted,  were  hearsay 
and  circumstantial. 

The  counsel  for  Jan  was  a  very, 
very  young  man  seeking  a  place  in  the 
sun.  He  was  too  youthful  to  see  the 
burning  injustice  to  his  client,  and  his 
words  were  mild  and  powerless.  Had 
his  heart  been  untrammeled  by  selfish 
ambition,  and  open  to  the  vision  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  he  might 
have  fixed  his  name  forever  on  the 
lips  of  men.  As  it  was,  the  oppos- 
ing counsel  smiled,  and  the  peasants 
smiled,  and  when  he  was  through  with 
his  speech  the  wojt  retired  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion. 

Instantly  all  was  confusion.  The 
peasants  broke  into  loud  conversation, 
the  Advocates  fraternized  in  a  group 
and  speculated  genially  as  to  the  ver- 
dict, and  the  fusiliers,  as  though  fear- 
ing an  attempt  at  escape,  closed  in 
about  Jan.  He  had  been  standing  all 
through  the  ordeal.  Now  his  head 
bowed  humbly;  and  when  he  looked 
up  he  stared  across  the  chatting  spec- 
tators toward  his  boy.  He  seemed 
like  a  man  bereft  of  his  senses.  Vital 
evidence  against  him  had  failed  to 
move  him.  During  the  lashing  deliv- 
ered against  him  by  the  Emperor's 
Advocate  he  had  stood  as  immobile 
as  a  stone.  ...  It  had  all  been  as 
nothing  to  him.  .  .  .  His  forlorn  and 
hungry  heart  craved  only  his  boy. 

Suddenly  a  bell  rang.  The  Advo- 
cates, who  had  begun  to  wander  about 
the  hall,  aimlessly,  now  hurried  back 
to  their  tables.  A  deep  hush  fell  up- 
on the  room.  The  door  opened,  and 
the  wojt  returned.  In  the  palpitating 
silence   the   magistrate's   voice     rang 
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out  like  a  shot. 

"...  in  view  of  the  evidence,  it 
is  recognized  that  said  defendant  has 
proved  himself  a  revolutionist,  and  a 
sympathizer  with  revolutionists,  has 
aided  and  abetted  the  escape  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  and  such  conduct 
being  against  the  laws  of  our  Imper- 
ial Government,  this  Court  hereby 
finds  said  defendant  guilty,  and  sen- 
tences him  to  ten  years  in  the  prison 
at  Floryanska." 

Jan  heard  the  words  as  a  murmur 
from  afar.  He  was  struck  mute.  His 
face  was  fixed  in  painful,  shocking 
horror. 

The  session  of  the  Court  being  over 
with  the  announcement  of  the  verdict, 
the  wojt  retired,  and  wild  confusion 
broke  the  tense  silence.  The  peasants 
talked  in  loud  voices;  the  Advocates 
arose  and  prepared  to  depart;  the 
guard  fastened  the  police  chains  upon 
Jan's  arms.  About  him  Jan  heard  a 
maelstrom  of  voices : 

"Lucky  it  wasn't  twenty  years!" 
"It  might  have  been  death!" 
"Floryanska  is  worse  than  death!" 
"That's  his  boy  over  there." 
His  boy!     Ten  years!     What  was 
all   this   talk?  .  .  .  Prison     for     ten 
years?  .  .  .  He   leaned   forward   and 
whispered  to  his  guard. 

"What  did  the  waft  decide?" 
"Sentenced  you  to  Floryanska  for 
ten  years." 

Ten  years!  Ten  years  away  from 
his  boy!  Good  God,  it  had  come  upon 
him  at  last,  the  thing  he  feared  most 
in  all  the  world!  To  be  torn  from  his 
son,  not  to  be  able  to  labor  for  him, 
not  to  be  able  to  hug  him  to  his  breast 
at  night,  and  tuck  Jiim  up,  and  pro- 
tect him  .  .  .   ! 

Jan's  eyes  flamed.  He  started  to- 
ward Ujedski,  whom  he  saw  quickly 
hurrying  Stefan  away. 

"Stefan!"  he  cried,  "Stefan!" 
His  voice  was  tremulous  with  love, 
quivering  with  emotion.  He  did  not 
feel  the  biting  steel  of  the  chains  up- 
on his  arms,  nor  the  presence  of  the 
two  fusiliers  beside  him.  Violently 
he  cleared  the  crowd  and  looked 
about.     Stefan  was  gone.    Jan  strode 


rapidly  ahead  into  the  street. 

"Stefan!     O  Stefan!" 

In  the  multitude  of  faces  about  him 
he  lost  sight  of  his  boy's.  He 
thrashed  through  the  crowd,  dragging 
the  fusiliers  like  pygmies  after  him. 
He  looked  everywhere.  But  his  boy 
was  gone.  The  Jewess  had  mysteri- 
ously spirited  him  away  lest  some  one 
should  take  him  from  her  .  .  .  The 
big  man  stood  still  .  .  .  All  in  an  in- 
stant he  realized  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  son.  He  felt  the  tight- 
ening grip  of  the  fusiliers  upon  the 
chains.  His  great  frame  shook  with 
inward  sobs,  swept  by  a  cataclysm  of 
sorrow.  Tears  burst  from  his  eyes. 
He  cried  like  a  child,  his  voice  chok- 
ing, his  hands  clenched  helplessly  like 
sledges.  His  feet  were  set  apart,  as 
though  braced  to  withstand  a  terrible 
shock  .  .  .  Where  was  Jagiello?  His 
boy  needed  her,  now  that  they  were 
going  to  take  him  away.  His  naked 
heart  cried  to  the  woman  he  loved  to 
come  and  care  for  his  lad,  knowing 
neither  time  nor  place,  eons  nor  eter- 
nity. 

"O  Jagiello!    Jagiello!    Jagiello!" 

And  after  a  while  he  heard,  dim  and 
indistinct,  the  voice  of  the  brisk  little 
fusilier  beside  him. 

"Come !  The  droshki  leaves  in  five 
minutes  for  Floryanska!" 

Jan  stared  dully. 

"Is  there  anything  you  want  before 
you  go?" 

"Nothing." 

"That  is  a  privilege  we  give  all 
prisoners." 

"Nothing  more." 

"Are  you  ready  to  go?" 

"I  am  ready." 

"And  there  is  no  favor  you  wish?" 

"There  is  no  favor  now." 

Jan  went  quickly  with  the  fusiliers. 
It  was  a  terrible  beginning  for  his  ten 
years. 

Chapter  XXXV. 

The  military  prison  of  Floryanska 
was  built  in  wild  solitude  against  a 
cliff  wall  above  Gait.  A  hundred 
years  before  it  had  been  a  fortress. 
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later  a  prison  for  hostages  of  war.  It 
was  humanly  impossible  to  scale  the 
sheer  cliffs  above  the  towers.  To  try 
to  descend  meant  death  countless  feet 
below  upon  the  unexplored  crags. 

The  only  free  things  about  the 
prison  were  the  great  grey  eagles  that 
screamed  far  overhead,  and  built  ey- 
ries at  the  tops  of  the  beetling  cliffs. 

It  was  to  Floryanska  that  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  of  the  Empire  were  sent. 
No  inmate  had  ever  escaped  alive. 
Many  had  chosen  death  by  throwing 
themselves  from  the  grim  walls. 

Thieves  and  assassins — these  were 
sent  elsewhere.  The  Emperor  deemed 
it  vastly  more  important  to  entomb 
the  Revolutionists  at  Floryanska. 

In  the  days  of  the  Teuton  occupa- 
tion this  inscription  had  been  cut  in 
the  solid  rock  over  the  single  narrow 
gate  leading  in  to  Floryanska: 

"An  Gottes  Segen  1st  Alles  Gele- 
gen." 

Which  means:  "By  God's  Blessing 
All  Have  Their  Opportunity" — for 
death  at  Floryanska. 

Jan's  cell  was  hewn  out  of  solid 
rock.  It  was  centuries  old:  narrow, 
cold  and  damp.  Through  the  iron 
bars  he  could  look  down  upon  far- 
away Gait,  and  the  Ule  flashing  its 
yellow  way  northward  into  the  Baltic. 
He  could  see  the  giant  Huascar;  and 
in  the  gold  of  sunrise,  when  the  air 
was  very  clear,  hfe  could  hear  the 
throbbing  hammers  building  her 
gaunt  sides. 

The  blows  were  as  blows  upon  his 
heart. 

Chapter  XXXVI. 

The  frontier  provinces  of  Russia, 
Austria  and  France  were  overrun  with 
thousands  of  Carlmanian  spies,  des- 
patched upon  specific  missions  by  the 
Military  Government. 

These  spies  were  mostly  women 
and  old  men,  in  the  guise  of  weavers 
or  fishermen.  They  penetrated  into  the 
enemy's  country,  accomplished  their 
tasks,  and  sent  their  reports,  to  the 
War  Office  at  Nagi-Aaros  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  peasants  returning  to  the 


Motherland.  In  an  adroit  manner  the 
position  of  every  hill  and  valley  be- 
came known  to  the  War  Minister.  Not 
a  bridge,  ravine,  wood,  stream,  farm- 
house, barracks,  arsenal  or  pass  but 
that  was  minutely  sketched  and 
mapped,  and  on  record  in  the  War 
Office.  Strategic  positions  were  held 
by  the  factories  of  rich  Carlmanian 
manufacturers — spies  directed  by  the 
far-reaching  espionage  system  of  the 
Motherland.  The  hand  of  the  Iron 
Chancellor  was  ruthless  and  arbi- 
trary. A  manufacturer  peaceably 
producing  Carlmanian  china  in  the 
territory  near  the  Gulf  of  Danzig 
might  suddenly  be  ordered  to  cross 
the  frontier  and  establish  in  Poland 
ostensibly  a  pottery — in  reality  to  re- 
ceive shipments  of  Carlmanian  rifles 
and  uniforms  to  store  in  his  ware- 
houses until  the  day  when  the  Gov- 
ernment would  require  them  for  an 
invading  army. 

A  colony  of  fishermen  might  be  or- 
dered to  shift  the  scene  of  their  activ- 
ity into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Here  their 
labors  by  day  would  consist  in  casting 
their  nets  in  the  fisheries;  by  night 
they  would  row  in  the  pale  of  the  moon 
out  in  the  offing,  and  there  plant  mines 
for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
tleships when  the  shadow  of  war 
should  descend. 

An  Imperial  military  band,  its 
members  disguised  as  itinerant  musi- 
cians, would  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  Austria,  to  wander  among  the  moun- 
tain villages  until  called  to  the  colors 
by  the  Emperor. 

In  factory  yards  were  built  mac- 
adam bases  to  serve  as  the  founda- 
tions of  great  mortars  when  the  Carl- 
manian artillery  should  besiege  the 
cities. 

There  were  spies  in  Metz,  Nancy, 
Innsbruck,  Prague,  Kalisch,  Memel 
and  Libau;  and  from  these  towns, 
spreading  in  a  semi-circle  round  the 
frontier,  radiated  chains  of  lesser 
spies:  old  men  teaching  in  schools, 
women  working  in  the  fields,  fisher- 
men casting  nets  in  the  sea;  and  rich 
manufacturers  receiving  heavy  ship- 
ments from  the  North — ammunitions 
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and  uniforms — all  marked  by  a  stud- 
ied naivete  and  simplicity. 

The  home  of  Jagiello  Nur  lay  near 
the  frontier  in  the  fields  of  Guor:  one 
of  hundreds  of  simple  white-washed 
farm  houses,  low  and  squatty,  with  a 
thatched  roof.  For  miles  and  miles 
stretched  the  flattened  acreage  of  rip- 
ened maize,  and  flax  and  rye.  On  the 
southern  border  rose  the  towers  of 
Niggh — the  last  Carlmanian  town. 
Northward  through  the  fields  mean- 
dered the  river  Ule.  Its  banks  were 
studded  with  gray  stone  forts,  and  its 
blue  course  was  dotted  with  barges. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  blue,  drift- 
ing surface  became  alive  with  the 
slow-moving  barges,  bearing  the  har- 
vest northward  into  Dolci,  and  Ro- 
den-Roden,  and  St.  Rothoan.  Some- 
times the  barges  floated  southward 
across  the  border,  laden  with  stacks 
of  rye,  and  under  the  rye  were  black 
boxes  of  ammunition  and  rifles.  The 
river  was  like  a  broad  avenue,  and  its 
banks  were  lined  with  tall,  shivering 
yellow  poplars.  Along  the  west  bank 
was  a  little  damp  green  wood  where 
the  Ule  ambled  into  Niggh.  Here 
were  silver  birches,  and  willows,  and 
shadowy  lindens.  Farmhouses  dotted 
the  plain,  quaint  and  low.  Ever5rwhere 
were  windmills.  When  the  sun  burst 
over  the  far  eastern  hills  and  illumined 
the  lowlands,  thousands  of  peasant 
girls  took  their  places  in  the  fields, 
raking  hay.  They  were  young  and 
ruddy  of  cheek;  and  their  limbs  were 
bare  and  brown;  and  their  sturdy 
plump  arms  were  burnt  as  by  a  Bar- 
bary  sun. 

On  the  day  that  Jagiello  left  Jan 
and  Stefan,  she  met  the  boy  with  the 
wide  straw  hat  as  he  was  driving  the 
barge  up  the  river.  She  drifted  miles 
to  Bazias,  then  changing  to  a  hay 
barge,  floated  for  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  to  Jarolsau.  Here  she 
bade  the  barge-boy  farewell,  and 
with  the  towers  of  the  garrison  town 
at  her  back,  set  out  across  country 
toward  the  headwaters  of  the  Ule.  It 
was  a  long  and  arduous  journey,  and 
at  night  by  the  full  of  the  moon  she 
went  alone  through  the  woods,  with 


the  distant  cry  of  the  timber  wolves 
strong  in  the  wind.  Once  she  slept 
in  a  deserted  wood-chopper's  hut;  on 
the  third  night  she  slumbered  in  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  off  the  great  high 
road  between  Edda  and  Sonn;  and 
later  she  groped  her  way  to  the  Bar- 
racks at  Veille.  The  next  night  she 
hid  in  a  bam.  Toward  morning  she 
heard  whisperings  under  the  loft.  A 
band  of  soldiers  entered;  but  at  the 
first  gray  streak  of  dawn  she  slipped 
away  unseen,  and,  footsore  and  heart- 
broken, went  toward  her  home. 

When  she  was  yet  a  mile  away  she 
could  see  the  thatched  roof  and  the 
old-gray  whitewashed  porches.  As 
she  drew  nearer  she  saw  that  the  house 
was  still  and  deserted.  The  windows 
were  boarded  up ;  the  door  was  nailed. 
A  great  fear  stole  over  her.  She  sat 
down  on  the  porch,  wondering,  awe- 
struck. 

Presently  the  Commissaire  of  the 
village,  a  white-haired  oldster  who 
had  known  her  family  since  her  birth, 
came  ambling  down  the  road  between 
the  fields,  feeling  his  way  with  his 
cane. 

"O  Commissaire!"  she  exclaimed; 
"where  are  my  brothers  and  my 
mother?" 

The  old  man  stared  in  astonishment. 
His  eyes  blinked  in  the  sunlight.  "Ja- 
giello!" he  said,  amazed;  "is  it  you, 
my  child?  After  all  these  years — 
Jagiello  Nur?" 

"O  Commissaire,  where  is  my 
mother?" 

The  Commissaire  shook  his  head 
sadly.    "You  do  not  know,  my  child  ?" 

"No,  Commissaire!" 

After  a  long  silence  the  old  man 
said  slowly:  "Your  brothers  are  con- 
scripts, serving  compulsory  time  at 
the  Bairacks.  Your  mother  ...  is 
no  more." 

Jagiello's  heart,  already  torn  with 
sorrow,  sank  under  this  fresh  wound. 
Her  eyes  were  blind  with  tears  .  .  . 
She  followed  the  Commissaire  round 
the  house  into  the  garden  of  anemones 
and  wild  roses,  and  there,  grass  grown 
and  green,  was  a  mound  marked  by  a 
simple  white  cross  .  .  .  With  a  moan 
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of  anguish,  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
earth,  sobbing  pitifully  .  .  .  After  a 
long  time  she  got  up  and  looked  about. 
She  was  alone.  The  Commissaire 
had  long  since  departed.  The  deep 
blue  of  twilight  was  descending.  Tak- 
ing heart,  she  dried  her  eyes  and 
smoothed  out  her  long  yellow  hair. 
She  forced  open  the  small  door  of  the 
hut  and  went  in. 

The  little  house  was  unchanged. 
Through  all  the  years  her  memory 
had  retained  her  girlhood  impression 
of  the  three  tiny  rooms,  now  dark  ex- 
cept where  the  twilight  filtered  through 
the  openings  in  the  thatch.  The  rough 
table  was  covered  with  dust;  three 
crooked  chairs  squatted  in  as  many 
corners;  and  in  the  pallets  of  straw 
great  wood  rats  had  built  nests.  As 
she  entered,  the  rats  sat  up  and  stared 
at  her  with  mild  curiosity;  then  scam- 
pering away,  they  disappeared  under 
the  straw. 

The  utter  desolation  of  the  hut  in 
the  midst  of  the  lonesome  fields,  the 
palpitating  silence,  the  terrors  of  de- 
scending night — all  crept  into  her 
heart  and  chilled  her  with  fear.  An 
impulse  to  rush  from  the  hut  seized 
her.  But  whither  would  she  run  ?  She 
darted  from  the  doorway  of  the  hut 
and  fled  into  the  night.  Far,  far  afield 
she  flew,  until  the  hut  was  lost  in  the 
sea  of  night,  and  only  shocks  of  rye 
confronted  her  as  far  as  she  could  see. 
Upon  one  of  these  stacks  she  threw 
her  weary  body.  The  night  was  warm ; 
the  stars  burned  like  sapphires;  the 
silver  crescent  of  a  September  moon 
dipped  above  the  Aaros  Hills.  Long 
through  that  night  tears  welled  and 
flooded  her  cheeks.  Toward  morning 
she  fell  asleep,  and  the  winds  cooled 
her  hot  face  and  the  morning  star 
watched  above  her. 

Dawn  came  with  a  sky  of  soft  gold 
and  crimson.  The  larks  were  on  the 
wing;  all  the  little  field  creatures  were 
astir,  piping  with  joyousness. 

Jagiello  rose  from  the  rye  and  went 
down  to  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  She  bathed  her  lovely  face 
and  limbs.  The  morning  winds  dried 
her  freshened  skin. 


Presently  she  heard  laughter  across 
the  fields,  and  the  voices  of  young 
girls.  Then  an  ox-cart  rumbled  along, 
driven  by  a  brown  peasant  with  a  wide 
velvet  hat.  She  called  to  the  sun- 
bronzed  girls. 

"Ho,  Marja!" 

She  had  known  Marja  Leazova  in 
the  old  days.  The  girl  in  the  slow- 
moving  cart  stared  out  from  under  her 
white  coif  with  unbelieving  eyes,  then 
called  back: 

"Jagiello!  What  are  you  doing 
here?  When  did  you  come  home 
from  Gait?" 

"Yesterday.  Where  are  you  go- 
ing?" 

"To  Roye  Joulilloki's — haying." 

"I  should  like  to  work  in  old  Roye's 
fields.  Do  you  think  he  would  re- 
member me  ?  Do  you  think  he  would 
let  me  work  for  him?" 

The  peasant  girls  shouted  warm  as- 
surances. "Come  with  us!  Pare  Jons 
is  taking  us  to  Roye's." 

She  climbed  nimbly  into  the  cart, 
and  the  oxen  lumbered  on  to  the  fields 
of  Belle-Oudry. 

Old  Roye  remembered  her,  and 
asked  after  her,  and  wept  childishly  at 
the  memory  of  her  mother,  whom  he 
had  loved  in  his  youth.  So  Jagiello 
went  into  the  fields. 

Summer  passed  slowly,  yellow  days 
drifting  into  brown.  She  bravely  sti- 
fled the  sorrow  in  her  heart.  Present- 
ly another  summer  came,  and  another. 
With  the  vanishing  years  her  memo- 
ries of  Jan  and  little  Stefan  became 
sweeter.  The  bitterness  in  her  heart 
mellowed  and  softened. 

Chapter  XXXYIL 

Ten  years  passed. 

On  September  22d,  the  fields  of 
Guor  lay  sweltering  in  the  fierce  heat 
of  noon.  The  peasants  were  resting 
from  their  work  in  the  shadow  of 
old  Roye's  farmhouse.  Not  a  leaf 
quivered  in  the  blazing  silence. 

Suddenly,  three  miles  down  the  far 
Belle-Oudry  Road  arose  a  whirl  of 
dust.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came.  Pres- 
ently  a   detachment   of     Carlmanian 
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Cuirassiers  wheeled   into   view;     the  "Mademoiselle,   I   have   the   honor 

sun  flashed  on  their  sabres  and  glis-  to  bear  you  a  message  from  His  Maj- 

tened  upon  their  horses'  withers.  They  esty,  the  Emperor.    He  requests  your 

were  picked  soldiers  of  the  Chevalier  presence  in  the  Palace  at  Nagi-Aaros." 

Garde,  and  they  rode  up  with  imperi-  Jagiello  lifted  a  frightened     white 

ous  verve,  and     dismounted.     There  face. 

were  forty  mounts,  and  for  each  soldier  "The  Emperor!"  she  gasped.     She 

were  half  a  dozen  excited,  blushing  laughed  nervously  to  hide  her  torrent 

peasant  girls  to  fetch  water  and  point  of  confusion. 

out  the  road  to  the  Jarolsau  Barracks.  "You  will  accompany  me  at  once 

Of  all  the  fascinated,  slim,  brown  to  His  Highness!" 

girls  of  the  fields,  but  one  remained  "What  can   His   Majesty   want   of 

aloof.  me  ?    I  am  nobody  that  he  would  want 

When  the  Captain  of  the  Garde  saw  to  know.    Oh,  you  are  trying  to  make 

her,  with  the  gold  in  her  hair,  and  the  a  fool  of  me!" 

sky's  clear  blue  in  her  eyes,  and  the  The  Captain  replied  with  a  myster- 

wild  rose  tints  still  upon  her  cheeks,  ious   smile:   "His   Majesty  has  great 

his  eyes  danced  with  the  eager  light  need  of  you.  Mademoiselle." 

of  discovery.    With  courtly  grace  he  The     Emperor     had     commanded, 

saluted  her.     He  was  a     handsome  When  the   Chevalier  Garde     flashed 

figure  in  white,  with  gleaming  cuirass  northward  in  the  sun,  the  peasant  girl 

and  black  hussar  boots.    He  lifted  his  of   Guor  rode  to   obey  the   Imperial 

helmet.  summons. 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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Low  drooped  the  branches  of  the  pine. 

Above  the  tender  green. 
Of  grasses  new  and  columbine. 

And  violets  between. 

The  Willows  bowed  to  kiss  the  stream. 

Tall  poplars  kissed  the  sun. 
The  Golden  Poppies  closed  to  dream — 

The  first  Spring  day  was  done. 

When  burnished  gold  shone  in  the  West, 

I  heard  a  low,  sweet  croon, 
And  night  came  holding  to  her  breast 

A  little  new  born  Moon. 

Then  one  by  one  the  Stars  awoke, 

And  leaning  far  to  see, 
The  lovely  earth;  their  silence  broke, 

And  joined  the  harmony. 

The  earth,  the  sky,  the  stream,  the  trees; 

In  serenade  all  sing. 
With  soothing,  tender  melodies. 
The  birthnight  of  the  Spring. 

William  Nauns  Ricks. 


Under  Washington's  Secret  Orders 


True   Account  of  the  Story  of  the  "  Otter "  Incident 


By  John  Hosking 


1WAS  born  March  12,  1849.  My 
father  was  bom  at  Vermont, 
March  8,  1799.  My  grand-father 
was  born  March  6,  1749.  That  is 
about  as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  family. 
I  never  wrote  a  story  in  my  life,  but  I 
have  told  many.  I  am  now  an  old 
man,  and  I  am  going  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  write  a  story.  If  I  succeed  in 
this,  I  shall  try  my  hand  on  others. 

My  grandfather's  name  was  Wil- 
liam Dawes,  known  all  round  New 
York  as  Captain  Dawes,  because  he 
commanded  and  owned  a  sloop  named 
the  "Otter."  He  was  a  sailor  of  good 
repute,  an  uncommon  commodity  in 
those  days.  Everybody  who  knew 
Captain  Dawes  had  a  good  word  for 
him.  Among  one  of  his  best  friends 
was  George  Washington.  President 
Washington,  as  he  was  then  called, 
was  very  friendly  with  the  Comman- 
der of  the  "Otter,"  because  of  a  few 
good  things  that  eminent  Captain  had 
done  in  the  interest  of  his  country, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  President,  whom  he  honored 
and  revered. 

What  I  want  to  write  took  place  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  Presidency.  I 
got  this  from  my  grandfather's  diary, 
which  he  kept,  and  is  now  a  very  valu- 
able book,  and  will  become  more  val- 
uable as  time  goes  on. 

General  Washington  met  my  grand- 
father in  the  cabin  of  the  "Otter"  one 
day,  and  among  other  things  he  said: 
"Captain  Dawes,  I  want  you  to  do  me 
a  very  great  favor." 

"Anything  in  my  power,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  do  for  you,  I  will  do.    As 


the  Bible  says,  'To  the  half  of  my 
kingdom.'  Command  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  you  will  find  no  man  in  your 
dominion  more  willing  to  sail  the 
ocean  or  travel  the  land." 

"You  have  relieved  my  mind  very 
materially,"  said  the  President.  "What 
I  want  you  to  do  is  to  sail  across  the 
South  Pacific  to  a  place  called  Port 
Jackson  in  the  Island  of  Australia, 
and  find  a  man  named  Thomas  Muir, 
who  has  been  transported  to  that  ter- 
ritory for  fourteen  years  as  a  com- 
mon convict  and  felon." 

"May  I  ask,"  said  grandfather,  "for 
what  crime  he  was  punished?" 

General  Washington  then  went  over 
the  details  of  this  man's  crimes,  trial 
and  punishment.  Thomas  Muir  was 
born  in  England,  but  practiced  in  Scot- 
land up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest.  In 
1792  he  had  the  courage  to  join  one 
of  the  societies  in  that  country  to  ad- 
vocate political  and  social  reform. 

He  was  charged  before  the  court 
with  having,  "by  speeches,  publica- 
tions and  acts,  excited  the  citizens  to 
sedition;  and  with  having  absconded 
from  the  kingdom  when  called  upon  to 
stand  his  trial."  His  "seditious  prac- 
tices" consisted  in  addressing  meet- 
ings of  the  "Society  of  Friends  of  the 
People;"  also  with  corresponding  with 
"United  Irishmen,"  as  well  as  "Not- 
able Republicans"  in  America;  print- 
ing the  "rude  remarks"  of  a  man 
named  Thomas  Paine;  and  his  "ab- 
sconding" consisted  in  taking  passage 
for  New  York,  and  landing  in  Ireland, 
where  the  vessel  in  which  he  em- 
barked put  in  for  cargo.    The  evidence 
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against  him  was  overwhelming.  He 
was  proved  to  have  spoken  highly  of 
Thomas  Paine's  books.  A  servant  he 
kept  at  his  house  gave  evidence  that 
she  heard  her  master  tell  his  hair- 
dresser to  "buy  Paine's  'Rights  of, 
Man,'  and  keep  the  book  in  the  shop 
to  enlighten  the  people."  Annie 
Fisher,  for  that  was  her  name,  was 
complimented  on  her  honesty  and  evi- 
dence. 

Another  witness  swore  that  she 
heard  the  prisoner  say  that  "Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  should  have  forty 
shillings  a  day  as  wages,  and  none  but 
honest  men  should  occupy  the  benches 
of  the  Legislature."  Another  witness 
alleged  that  he  heard  the  prisoner  term 
the  Irish  Catholics  "men  taxed  with- 
out being  represented;  bound  by  laws 
to  which  they  had  given  no  consent, 
and  politically  dead  in  their  native 
land." 

The  High  Court  consisted  of  Lords 
Chief  Justice  McQueen,  Henderson, 
Swinton,  Dunsinnan  and  Abercrombie. 
The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  beyond  the 
seas  for  fourteen  years;  under  penalty 
of  death  should  he  return  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term. 

"And  this  is  the  man  you  wish  me 
to  cross  the  oceans  for  and  bring  to 
this  country?"  asked  grandfather. 

"He  is  the  man,  and  you  are  the  man 
to  bring  him,"  said  Washington. 

Captain  Dawes  was  a  religious  man, 
like  his  President,  but  unlike  his 
President  he  had  the  habit  of  using 
swear  words.  Now  I  come  to  a  very 
important  matter  affecting  my  es- 
teemed ancestor's  character  and  good 
name.  He  frequently  used  the  words 
Hell,  the  Deuce,  and  Damnation,  in 
his  prayers  and  in  his  conversation. 
He  frequently  prayed,  "Lord  save  us 
from  hell,  the  devil  and  damnation." 
In  fact,  he  never  prayed  without  bring- 
ing in  that  sentence  or  petition.  He 
told  one  of  his  crew  one  day  that  he 
"was  going  to  the  devil  fast."  He  told 
a  woman  that  if  she  continued  in  the 
way  she  was  living  she  would  "go  to 
hell  sure."  He  said  to  grandmother 
once,  perhaps  several  times,  but  once 


anyhow:  "Well,  Margaret,  let  us  be 
thankful  we  are  going  to  glory  when 
we  die,  and  not  to  damnation." 

General  Washington  said  "that  a 
nation  that  depleted  itself  of  such  men 
as  Thomas  Muir  was  a — "  and  he 
hesitated  for  a  proper  word,  a  common 
habit  of  the  President.  Grandfather 
helped  him  through  by  saying:  "It 
was  a — damnation."  General  Wash- 
ington told  grandfather  that  was  not 
the  word  he  wanted,  and  besides  he 
gave  a  lecture  against  swearing,  which 
grandfather  took  as  personal,  because 
he  happened  to  be  the  only  one  ad- 
dressed on  that  occasion. 

General  Washington  said  that:  "If 
you  take  all  the  reformers  out  of  any 
country,  banish  the  good  and  true 
men  from  a  realm,  whether  it  be  Am- 
erica, or  Britain,  what  have  you  left? 
What  sort  of  a  country  do  you  make? 
Tell  me,  Captain  Dawes?" 

"A  Hell,"  said  my  grandfather, 
which  remark  was  followed  by  another 
lecture. 

The  President  parted  the  best  of 
friends,  notwithstanding  the  little  epi- 
sode about  the  use  of  words.  Captain 
Dawes  undertook  the  voyage  which 
proved  to  be  a  perilous  one,  as  the  se- 
quel will  show.  The  "Otter"  took  ex- 
actly four  months  to  reach  Port  Jack- 
son from  New  York,  a  journey  now 
completed  in  as  many  weeks.  When 
the  "Otter"  sailed  into  the  lovely  har- 
bor at  Port  Jackson,  there  were  all 
sorts  of  questions  asked.  But  Captain 
Dawes  put  all  inquirers  at  ease  by 
saying  he  was  in  need  of  fresh  water 
for  living  purposes,  and  he  displayed 
the  American  flag.  He  had  to  play 
his  cards  well  and  skilfully  to  get  his 
man  and  save  the  good  name  of  Presi- 
dent Washington.  The  place  was  a 
convict  settlement,  and  all  sorts  of  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  convicts  to 
escape  the  hardships  of  their  confine- 
ment and  get  away  into  the  forest. 
Consequently  there  were  pickets 
everywhere  on  the  alert. 

Captain  Dawes  bound  all  his  crew 
over  to  secrecy,  on  pain  of  severe  pun- 
ishment for  any  tittle-tattle  while  in 
port.     Needless   to   say,  he   selected 
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his  crew  very  carefully,  and  acted 
wisely  in  so  doing. 

A  policeman  asked  the  Captain  one 
day  when  he  intended  returning  to  Am- 
erica. The  reply  was:  "When  I  am 
good  and  ready!"  But  we  are  antici- 
pating. Soon  after  landing,  the  Cap- 
tain went  to  Government  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Governor  of  the  re- 
cently established  British  Colony. 
Governor  John  Hunter  received  the 
American  master  mariner  very  cor- 
dially, and  made  many  inquiries  about 
America,  more  especially  the  Presi- 
dent. To  all  inquiries,  we  may  rest 
assured,  the  Captain  gave  discreet  and 
proper  answers. 

"I  have  a  member  of  my  crew," 
said  the  Captain,  "who  has  been  poor- 
ly for  some  weeks  during  the  voyage, 
and  I  have  buoyed  him  up  with  the 
hope  of  getting  medical  attention 
when  we  landed  at  Port  Jackson.  Is 
there  a  doctor  among  your  people  here 
you  can  recommend  me?" 

"Certainly,  Captain,"  was  the  cour- 
teous reply;  "there  is  a  man,  a  con- 
vict, who  is  very  skilled  in  medica- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  of 
great  service  to  your  man.  His  name 
is  Thomas  Muir.  He  has  to  serve 
fourteen  years,  and  he  arrived  here 
only  a  few  weeks  (ago.  We  have 
proved  him  to  be  a  most  estimable 
character.  But  his  services  are  in 
great  demand,  as  he  is  skilful  and 
clever.  You  have  my  full  permission 
to  utilize  his  skill." 

"There  need  be  no  complications 
over  an  English  convict-doctor  attend- 
ing an  American  patient,  I  suppose.  I 
am  willing  to  pay  for  his  services." 

"There  need  not  be  the  slightest 
hesitancy  on  your  part  so  far  as  that 
goes.  Captain  Dawes.  I  always  regard 
the  rights  of  man,  as  man,  as  super- 
ceding the  rights  of  any  legislative  en- 
actment, or  administration.  In  cases  of 
sickness  we  suspend  the  rigor  of  law 
and  relax  the  demands  of  justice  out 
of  consideration  to  the  call  of  the 
suffering." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that.  Governor.  I  hate  any  misgivings 
about  any  action  I  do.    I  am  glad  to 


hear  you  say  that  righteousness  and 
benevolence  come  before  law  and  na- 
tional tribunals." 

"Of  course  you  will  easily  under- 
stand that  the  doctor  is  a  convict,  and 
must  be  duly  watched  and  kept  under 
surveillance  while  he  visits  your 
ship." 

This  rather  disconcerted  my  grand- 
father. He  thought  he  was  winning 
his  game  all  right  by  getting  the  doctor 
to  the  "Otter"  to  attend  a  patient.  He 
had  heard  that  Dr.  Muir  was  practic- 
ing with  some  success  on  the  afflicted 
convicts.  "Now  between  man  and 
man.  Governor  Hunter,  do  you  think 
it  is  really  essential  for  the  doctor  to 
be  hampered  in  that  way  in  attending 
a  patient?  Is  it  likely  that  he  will  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  you  by  jumping 
into  the  harbor  and  drowning  himself, 
if  he  is  such  a  man  as  you  have  rep- 
resented? Is  he  troubled  with  sui- 
cidal tendencies?  Has  he  made  any 
attempts  at  self-destruction  hitherto?" 
'  "Oh,  dear  no;  he  is  one  of  the  san- 
est men  we  have  in  the  place.  He  is 
level-headed,  wide  awake,  and  thor^ 
oughly  educated.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  give 
him  a  free  hand  with  you.  Probably 
he  will  think  more  clearly,  and  be  of 
greater  service  to  your  afflicted,  if  he 
went  unguarded  and  untrammeled." 

"I  guess  you  are  right.  Governor," 
said  the  Captain.  "A  clever  man 
can  always  do  the  best  work  when  he 
is  left  to  think  freely." 

The  result  of  this  interview  was 
that  Dr.  Muir  visited  the  "Otter"  sev- 
eral times,  and  brought  his  patient 
round  to  good  health.  Another  result 
was  that  the  Captain  and  the  Doctor 
became  very  friendly;  and  still  an- 
other result  was  that  the  Doctor  was 
able  to  formulate  a  plan  for  his 
escape;  a  further  result  was  that  the 
"Otter"  sailed  out  of  Sydney  harbor 
with  the  Doctor  in  the  disguise  of  an 
American  sailor  with  hundreds  of 
cheers  for  a  bon  voyage  and  a  safe  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent government  and  constitution. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  noon  when  the 
sloop  set  sail,  slowly  gliding  through 
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the  "Heads,"  where  the  swell  of  the 
Southern  ocean  was  heard  in  measured 
cadence.  Now  I  am  going  to  quote 
from  the  Captain's  diary  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  this  voyage.  We 
read  there: 

"The  rich  perfume  of  the  wattle 
trees  was  gently  wafted  by  the  lagging 
breeze.  As  the  'Heads'  were  cleared, 
the  wind  freshened,  the  gaff  top-sails 
were  run  up,  and  in  a  very  few  hours 
the  long  line  of  coast  faded  into  dim 
perspective.  We  were  all  looking  for- 
ward to  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  voy- 
age. We  got  our  man  aboard,  and  thus 
obtained  what  we  had  taken  the  long 
voyage  for,  and  now  we  were  looking 
for  home  and  the  approving  thanks  of 
our  esteemed  and  honored  President 
Washington — God  bless  him.  May  he 
live  long  and  die  happy. 

"We  were  fairly  out  in  the  bosom  of 
the  mighty  ocean  as  night  came  on; 
not  a  mile  of  coast  was  anywhere  to 
be  seen.  The  stars  glistened  brightly 
upon  us  as  if  they  congratulated  us 
on  taking  a  man  to  a  free  country  to 
breathe  the  air  of  liberty  that  every 
man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  do  in 
this  world,  so  long  as  he  behaves  him- 
self, as  a  man  should. 

"The  morning  dawned  with  a  soft, 
rose  color,  swooned  through  languid 
airs,  and  melted  into  golden  sunset. 
Sapphire  sea  shimmered  beneath  the 
sun  across  limitless  fields  of  azure.  Dr. 
Muir  said  to  me :  'This  is  a  dream  of 
Paradise,  Captain  Dawes.  My  heart 
is  too  full  for  words.  I  have  to  pinch 
myself  sometimes  to  make  sure  I  am 
wide  awake,  and  not  sleeping  in  some 
dreamy  flight  of  fancy.'  'My  dear  Doc- 
tor,' says  I,  'you  are  on  the  highway  to 
the  land  of  the  noble  and  the  free, 
where  a  man  is  a  man  and  not  treated 
as  bad  when  he  is  good.* 

"The  next  day  a  gentle  breeze  came 
upon  us,  and  a  refreshing  trade  wind 
rippled  the  ocean's  bosom  with  tiny 
wavelets,  carrying  the  'Otter'  along 
with  easy  motion  without  any  percept- 
ible sense  of  moving.  The  silver 
sheen  of  the  flying  fish  added  to  the 
dreamy  splendor  of  our  view,  as  they 
skipped  through  the  pearly  atmosphere 


to  fall  with  a  faint,  rippling  splash  in 
the  undulating  sea.  We  watched  the 
dolphins  and  bonitos  as  they  threw 
up  a  shower  of  brilliants  in  lively  sport 
and  tossing  action. 

"The  brightness  faded  away  at  the 
end  of  our  first  week  of  the  voyage. 
Heavy  tropical  showers  and  repulsive 
mists  gathered;  short,  swift  squalls 
blew  aft  with  great  force.  Then 
came  an  ominous  calm.  Huge  clouds 
hung  motionless  in  the  sultry,  oppres- 
sive atmosphere;  the  clouds  gradually 
grew  more  lowering,  making  an  im- 
pressive and  weird  silence.  The  at- 
mosphere became  hotter,  more  lurid 
and  obscure.  Suddenly  there  came  a 
perceptible  chill,  as  a  movement  in  a 
pillar  of  cloud  ahead  of  us  became  an 
inky  black.  The  cloud  mass  was 
bearing  down  upon  us,  gathering 
strength  in  its  descent,  and  enveloping 
us  in  a  mantle  of  gloom.  Then  we 
caught  the  sound  of  an  angry  wind 
screeching  along  the  sea,  lashing  it 
into  fury  as  it  moved  with  rapid  speed. 
It  came  upon  us  with  a  long,  relentless 
shriek,  driving  us  as  in  a  compact 
body. 

"We  were  in  for  a  South  Sea  hurri- 
cane. Our  ship  was  caught  astern, 
and  brought  fortunately  under  easy 
sail,  or  she  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately dismasted.  We  were  lifted  for- 
ward with  one  tremendous  bound; 
hurried  away  as  on  the  wings  of  the 
gale,  with  every  inch  of  canvas  furi- 
ously torn  into  shreds.  Now  we  were 
completely  wrapped  in  the  tempest, 
our  ship  running  under  it  with  bare 
poles — as  a  skeleton  engaged  in  a  ter- 
rible struggle  with  a  death-like  mon- 
ster. Shrouds  and  stays  rang  respon- 
sively  to  the  raging  wind,  like  the 
strings  of  a  gigantic  harp,  making  a 
kind  of  weird,  doleful,  death  knell  ac- 
companiment to  the  howling  tempest. 
The  sound  is  indescribable:  like  ten 
thousand  laughs  and  ghastly  yells  of 
as  many  demons  let  loose  from  the  in- 
fernal regions. 

"All  aboard  felt  that  an  angel  was 
completely  enveloping  us  with  huge 
and  awful  wings,  as  night  came  on, 
making  the  darkness  quite  complete. 
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Our  lives  hung  in  a  slender  balance 
hour  after  hour;  every  hour  seemed 
our  last. 

"The  sailors  who  were  lashed  to  the 
wheel  in  a  partly  exposed  condition, 
had  their  clothes  blown  off  their 
backs.  A  tarpaulin  was  made  fast  to 
the  bowsprit  to  do  duty  as  a  storm-jib, 
the  hoisting  of  sail,  even  if  we  had  it, 
being  out  of  the  question.  To  add  to 
the  dismal  terror  of  the  scene,  an  aw- 
ful thunder-storm  burst  upon  us;  the 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  lighting  up 
the  whole  of  the  inky  vault  above, 
bringing  the  sweltering  desert  of 
water  into  view  with  a  strange  effect 
that  dazed  and  dazzled,  like  the  flames 
of  the  nether  regions.  Each  mast  was 
crowded  with  a  baleful  fire,  shedding 
a  ghastly,  bluish  light  upon  the  sailors 
on  deck,  giving  a  corpse-like  hue  to 
their  faces.  The  gruesome  sight  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  us ;  we  seemed 
to  be  among  the  spectres  of  the  dead 
in  a  strange  world  of  fire  and  flame; 
the  thunder-peals  rolled  and  rumbled 
as  the  mad  music  of  a  funeral  dirge. 

"When  the  struggling  dawn  of  day 
showed  through  the  grey  murk  a  can- 
opy of  clouds  seemed  to  be  torn  and 
mangled  into  every  conceivable  shape, 
as  the  seething  sea  boiled  away  to  the 
dismal  horizon,  where  the  broken  sur- 
face was  tinged  with  a  wan  light.  The 
isolation  and  mystery  that  surrounded 
us  were  deepened  and  intensified  each 
hour.  On  our  lee  was  a  great  misty 
dome,  and  to  it  we  were  drifting  with 
rapid  speed.  I  thought  it  might  be  a 
cloud  form,  or  an  island,  for  all  we 
could  see  in  the  misty  gloom.  A  sailor 
who  had  lashed  himself  to  the  mizzen 
shrouds  was  listening  most  intently 
and  eagerly  to  the  thunder  claps  that 
were  getting  louder  and  nearer. 

"'Did  you  hear  that.  Bill?'  he 
shouted  to  his  neighbor,  another  sailor. 

"  T  did,'  answered  Bill ;  'let  us  hope 
we  are  through  the  worst  of  it.' 

"Bill  Adamson  was  an  old,  weather- 
beaten  sailor  of  mahogany  complexion, 
short,  thick  whiskers,  like  cocoanut 
fibres;  strong  nerves  and  agile  move- 
ments. He  was  as  lively  as  a  cat. 
He  had  been  in  many  rough  seas  and 


could  tell  many  stories  of  wild  and 
lawless  regions,  both  on  sea  and  land; 
had  served  in  an  old  Dutch  whaler 
for  some  years,  and  had  several  en- 
counters with  Spaniards  and  others. 
He  knew  much  of  the  adventurous  life 
of  the  whale  fisheries,  the  piratical  ex- 
ploits of  both  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards. He  knew  more  about  storm  and 
sunshine  in  South  seas  than  any  man 
aboard  the  'Otter.' 

"  'I'm  not  mistaken,'  he  continued. 
'No  one  who  has  heard  the  sullen  roar 
of  a  South  sea  reef  with  a  lee  shore 
afore  him  ever  forgets  it.  You  see 
that  big  island  rising  afore  us  through 
the  haze?    Do  you  see  it?' 

"The  sun  rose  like  a  molten  globe 
shorn  of  its  beams  and  powerless  to 
outstare  a  man,  as  it  gave  a  pale  ef- 
fulgence, very  like  a  full  moon.  The 
gale  was  driving  us  on  with  uncontroll- 
able DOwer,  making  strange  and  awful 
sounds,  now  like  the  roar  of  fierce  an- 
ger, then  in  measured,  dirge-like  tones 
and  melancholy  strains  measured  by 
distance;  sometimes  bursting  and 
breaking  in  booming  cracks  like  huge 
guns  of  war;  all  hurried  us  to  our 
doom,  for  as  the  spectral  light  crept  to- 
wards the  zenith  it  disclosed  a  sight 
to  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  though 
forming  in  itself  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle-:—a  storm  tossed  sea  breaking  in 
mad  fury  uDon  a  reef,  one  of  those 
mighty  fabrics  of  coral  built  up  by 
myriads  of  tiny  architects,  the  con- 
querors of  the  ocean  surge  in  the  work 
of  making  many  breakwaters  and  natu- 
ral harbors. 

"We  talked  the  situation  over  with 
Bill  Adamson.  for  he  was  our  wiseacre 
or  quid  nunc  in  all  matters  of  critical 
perplexity.  Bill  told  us  that  we  had 
two  chances,  and  both  very  small;  one 
was  to  be  driven  in  at  the  ooening  of 
a  reef  that  is  usually  found  ooposite 
a  river  or  creek  where  sometimes  the 
water  is  deeo  enough  to  float  a  fair- 
size  ship:  the  other  chance  was  to 
iump  the  barrier,  for  if  the  ship  took 
the  reef  at  a  narrow  place  it  was  ^pos- 
sible for  her  to  ride  clear  over  it  on 
the  back  of  a  wave  into  smooth  water ; 
but  she  is  very  likely  to  be  caught  in 
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the  obstruction  or  dropped  by  a  reced- 
ing billow  on  a  pointed  coral  patch 
and  be  dashed  to  matchwood.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  for 
we  are  as  helpless  as  new-bom  babes. 

"One  brave  hearted  sailor  went  into 
his  cuddy  and  opened  his  cabin  chest 
to  look  fondly  on  a  picture  of  one  far 
away;  another  took  a  Bible  and  opened 
a  page  by  inserting  a  pin  at  random 
in  the  closed  leaves;  others  got  rum 
and  became  insensible  to  whatever 
would  happen,  for  if  they  were  to  die 
they  would  die  drunk  and  be  drowned 
in  liquor  in  a  double  sense;  Dr.  Muir 
and  I  gave  ourselves  in  prayer  to  Him 
who  calmed  the  roaring  waves  and 
walked  upon  the  Sea  of  Gililee,  with 
a  voice  saying  'Peace,  be  still,  and  lo, 
there  was  a  great  calm;'  all  looked  for- 
ward to  a  speedy  death  and  governed 
themselves  accordingly;  i.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  particular  and  pecul- 
iar ideas  and  feelings. 

"The  wind  slackened  towards  even- 
ing; but  the  sea  kept  high  as  the  hur- 
ricane no  longer  flattened  its  surface. 
We  were  sometimes  lifted  on  dizzy 
heights,  then  plunged  into  dismal  sea 
valleys,  rising  to  great  and  descending 
to  great  depths  with  mathematical 
regularity.  Sometimes  we  were  in 
such  terrible  ravines  that  nothing  was 
seen  but  mountainous  sides  of  impris- 
oning watery  walls.  But  the  'Otter' 
did  her  work  well  in  the  world  of 
throbbing  ocean.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  her  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the 
ranges  of  those  gigantic  hills,  crested 
with  wreaths  of  ioa^m  and'  froth,  and 
then  seemingly  to  dance  and  leap  into 
the  aqueous  ravines  again. 

"We  noticed  a  narrow  opening  in 
the  reef  ahead  of  us  where  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  sea  made  a  miniature 
maelstrom  of  power  that  could  engulf 
half  a  dozen  ships  the  size  of  ours; 
although  we  were  fairly  wrapped  in 
clouds  of  spray  and  mist  as  we  were 
drawn  into  deep  cauldrons  of  seeth- 
ing vortexes,  nobody  knowing  where 
we  would  be  carried.  Both  Mr.  Muir 
and  I  were  impervious  to  the  fear  of 
our  impending  doom,  for  we  both  had 
sweet   visions   of  Elysian  fields,   be- 


yond the  stormy  things  of  sea  and 
sky,  where  there  is  a  calmness  of  blue 
brightness  and  the  sweetness  of  a  lib- 
erty undisturbed  and  unalloyed. 

"Suddenly  we  were  upborne,  amid 
an  awful  roar  and  a  doleful  bellow, 
on  a  mighty  wave  ascending  like  a 
waterspout  and  tapering  to  a  pyra- 
midal point.  There  we  were,  poised 
for  a  moment  like  Mohammed's  coffin, 
in  mid-air,  whilst  the  'Otter'  quivered 
and  shook  from  stem  to  stern  as  a 
leaf  in  an  autumn  breeze  at  such  a 
dizzy  height ;  just  as  suddenly  we  sank 
with  incredible  velocity  into  an  awful 
abyss,  like  the  bottomless  pit  of  dark- 
ness. With  equally  marvelous  speed 
we  were  again  borne  on  the  crest- of  a 
mountainous  wave  right  through  a  reef 
into  a  sheet  of  calm  water.  The 
mighty  giant  of  the  sea  had  taken  us 
up  and  thrown  us  into  the  harbor  of 
safety  and  peace.  Away  in  the  dis- 
tance, we  heard  the  booming  and 
bursting  of  the  thunderous  rollers  of 
the  Pacific,  as  if  the  grim  monster  of 
the  deep  was  tired  of  playing  with  us 
and  cast  us  off  in  mocking  anger. 

"What  we  considered  to  be  one 
island  turned  out  to  be  three,  and  each 
covered  with  luscious  verdure  and 
fruits  that  Bill  Adamson  said  we  could 
stay  and  live  here  forever,  and  have 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink  without  any 
effort." 

So  much,  then,  for  Grandfather's 
description  of  the  voyage  thus  far.  It 
would  take  me  too  long  to  transcribe 
the  whole  of  this  particular  voyage 
from  the  diary,  so  I  will  be  very  brief, 
and  merely  state  the  bare  facts. 

The  crew  remained  about  a  week  in 
the  coral  harbor,  and  lived  well  to- 
gether, enjoying  a  rest  that  they  richly 
deserved.  They  glided  out  of  the 
harbor  in  the  opposite  way  of  their 
entrance,  and  sailed  away  for  three 
months  without  anything  happening  to 
call  for  special  note,  except  that  the 
Captain  got  a  heap  of  canvas  at  Tahiti 
presented  to  him  by  the  natives  in 
exchange  for  some  articles  he  could 
easily  do  without  better  than  he  could 
the  sailing  sheets.  We  say  canvas,  but 
it  was  really  matting  made  of  cocoa- 
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nut  fibre,  but  it  answered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  sails  that  had  been  torn 
by  the  gale. 

After  three  months'  sailing  the  "Ot- 
ter" unfortunately  struck  a  rock  and 
went  to  pieces  at  Nootka  Sound.  The 
whole  crew  were  captured  by  the  In- 
dians, including  Dr.  Muir  and  the  Cap- 
tain. Dr.  Muir  won  the  affection  of 
the  savages  by  his  bold  bearing  and 
ready  compliance  with  their  wishes. 
One  of  the  Indians  who  appeared  to  be 
a  chief  of  the  tribe  was  in  great  pain 
with  rheumatism,  or  sciatica.  Dr. 
Muir  rubbed  and  rubbed  the  painful 
limbs,  and  got  some  of  the  sailors  to 
take  turns  at  the  rubbing.  Of  course 
the  Indian  got  relief,  and  the  lives  of 
all  were  in  safe  keeping  in  conse- 
quence. Dr.  Muir  seemed  to  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  their  customs,  and 
they  were  ready  to  render  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners  any  assistance  in 
their  power. 

The  whole  company  escaped  from 
the  Indians  and  walked  nearly  four 
thousand  miles  to  Panama,  where  the 
Governor  treated  them  very  civilly, 
and  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  rest 
and  be  refreshed.  He  also  kindly  of- 
fered to  send  them  to  the  Havanas  in  a 
vessel  about  to  sail  for  that  port;  but 
Dr.  Muir  was  stricken  with  yellow 
fever  and  had  to  lay  aside  for  some 
weeks. 

On  his  recovery  the  party  were  sent 
to  Cuba,  and. were  there  imprisoned. 
How  they  escaped  from  the  Cuban 
prison  is  a  most  interesting  story,  and 
will  some  day  be  told,  either  by  me, 
or  somebody  else. 

They  got  aboard  the  Spanish  frigate 
"The  Nymph"  as  common  sailors, 
much  to  my  grandfather's  disgust,  but 
it  was  a  case  of  extreme  necessity. 
"The  Nymph"  and  her  consort  were 
sighted  off  Cadiz  by  the  "Emerald" 
and  "Irresistible,"  a  part  of  Sir  John 
Jarvis'  squadron  on  the  lookout  for 
treasure  ships.  After  two  hours'  des- 
perate fighting  in  Cantille  Bay,  the 
Spaniards  surrendered.  The  last  shot 
from  the  "Irresistible"  grazed  Dr. 
Muir's  head.  He  fell,  apparently  a 
corpse,  on  the  deck. 


The  English  officers,  on  boarding 
the  conquered  frigate,  were  impressed 
with  the  curious  fact  of  one  of  the 
bodies  lying  on  the  deck  clasping  a 
Bible  with  both  hands.  Some  sailors 
lifted  thie  body  to  throw  it  overboard, 
when  Dr.  Muir  groaned,  and  as  he  did 
so  a  Bible  fell  from  his  hands.  An 
English  officer  picked  it  up,  turned  to 
the  fly-leaf  and  read  the  name  of  one 
of  his  old  school  fellows,  "Thomas 
Muir."  He  kept  his  counsel  and  got 
his  old  friend  conveyed  ashore  as  a 
wounded  Spaniard,  along  with  Grand- 
father and  Bill  Adamson.  All  the 
other  members  of  the  "Otter's"  crew 
were  killed.  Dr.  Muir's  iron  consti- 
tution triumphed,  and  he  found  means 
to  communicate  with  his  friends  in 
Paris. 

The  Captain  of  the  "Otter,"  and  his 
friend,  Dr.  Muir  were  invited  by  the 
"Directory"  of  France  to  make  their 
home  as  "friends  of  liberty  in  the  land 
which  liberty  has  chosen  for  her 
own." 

Their  entrance  into  France  was  tri- 
umphant. They  were  entertained  at  a 
banquet  of  500  citizens  of  the  French 
Republic  at  Bordeaux.  Their  health 
was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
tremendous  applause  when  they  gave 
an  account  of  themselves,  mission  and 
exploits.  Dr.  Muir  returned  thanks  in 
a  felicitous  speech. 

On  February  4th,  1799,  the  trio 
were  feted  in  Paris,  and  made  the 
guests  of  the  French  nation  for  the 
time.  Here  the  Captain  made  a 
speech  on  America,  the  future  home 
of  the  brave  and  true,  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, ranks  along  with  some  of  the  best 
political  literature  of  our  country.  After 
referring  to  the  imprisonment  of  Laf- 
ayette by  the  Austrians,  who  is  at  "this 
time  in  the  clutches  of  that  nation  as  a 
state  prisoner,  with  memories  of  our 
thanks  of  Congress  for  his  bravery 
and  skill  at  Monmouth  in  1778  cheer- 
ing him  and  buoying  him  up  in  his 
trials  and  oppression  of  bondage; 
Lafayette  will  never  be  forgotten  for 
his  defense  of  Virginia  and  the  honor- 
able part  he  took  in  the  decisive  vic- 
tory of  Yorktown  in  1781 ;  may  Lafay- 
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ette  soon  be  liberated  is  the  prayer  of 
the  American  nation."  (Bonaparte,  in 
1797,  insisted  on  his  liberation,  and 
Lafayette  returned  to  France  in  1800.) 

The  Captain  concluded  his  speech 
by  saying:  "You  have  shown  us  every 
possible  kindness  since  we  arrived  on 
your  shores.  We  have  to  get  to  our 
home;  our  ship  is  scattered  on  the 
ocean's  bosom  at  Nootka  Sound;  how 
are  we  to  reach  our  home? 

"There  is  a  sloop  at  Bordeaux  har- 
bor very  like  the  'Otter.'  Are  we 
within  our  rights  as  Americans  in  beg- 
ging, borrowing  or  stealing  that 
sloop?" 


The  hint  was  taken  good-naturedly, 
and  the  three  mariners  were  presented 
with  the  sloop  that  was  re-christened 
the  "Otter,"  and  they  sailed  from 
France  amid  the  plaudits  and  huzzahs 
of  the  French  people  ashore. 

Arriving  in  New  York,  June  1,  1779, 
the  party  was  welcomed  by  George 
Washington.  Captain  Dawes  received 
the  hearty  congratulations  of  the 
President  who,  as  we  know,  died  at  the 
end  of  the  same  year.  He  had  not 
long  retired  from  the  Presidency,  and 
the  Captain  always  treated  him  as 
"the  President"  up  to  his  death,  De- 
cember 14,  1799. 


WHEN     LIFE     COUNTS 

Is  Life  so  sweet  to  you  and  me 
That  we  must,  with  humility. 

Give  way  to  power,  bow  to  might; 

Is  it  not  better  far  to  fight 
Than  yield  to  wrong  indifferently? 

When  with  unwilling  eyes  we  see 
There  is  no  choice  but  bended  knee 
Or  clenched  fist  with  need  to  smite — 
Is  Life  so  sweet? 


Better  to  face  what  is  to  be. 

Than  to  escape  it  cravenly; 

Better  to  bear  the  dreadful  blight 
Of  war,  than  fear  to  stand  for  right — 

For  only  when,  unshrinking,  we 

Dare  to  meet  Death  and  scorn  to  flee. 
Is  Life  so  sweet! 

Reuben  Peterson. 


A  Soldier  of  France 


By   Lewis  C.  Everard 


JEAN  MOREL  was  returning  from 
church.  He  was  happy.  To  him, 
who  usually  spent  his  days  in  a 
hot  and  heavy  aired  boiler  room 
feeding  the  great  furnaces  of  the 
power  house  that  runs  the  Paris  "Me- 
tro," it  was  an  exquisite  pleasure  to 
sit  in  the  cool  and  spacious  cathedral, 
and,  his  heart  warmed  by  the  music 
and  the  prayers,  to  come  out  from  the 
service  into  the  clear,  balmy  summer 
air,  to  cross  the  Pont  au  Double,  and 
to  walk  home  amid  brightness  and 
life  along  the  quays.  The  bookstalls 
on  the  quays  always  fascinated  him, 
and  this  morning,  as  usual,  he  lingered 
to  examine  long  rows  of  attractive 
looking  volumes.  He  did  not  buy  a 
book,  however;  he  hardly  ever  bought 
one,  for  his  money  and  his  education 
were  both  very  limited.  But  when  he 
thought  of  all  the  wisdom  stored  up 
in  those  miles  of  books,  it  seemed  as 
if  every  time  he  picked  up  one  there 
was  the  romance  of  a  great  adventure 
in  it — he  might  find  some  wonderful 
buried  treasure  such  as  would  make 
him  more  happy  than  all  the  gold  in 
the  Bank  of  France.  The  treasure 
was  on  the  quay  this  morning ;  but  not 
in  the  books. 

As  Jean  bent  over  to  look  at  the  title 
of  a  large  volume  bound  attractively 
in  red  buckram,  he  heard  a  light,  fa- 
miliar step.  Wheeling  round  he  came 
face  to  face  with  Madeline  de  Gon- 
court  and  her  governess.  Jean  had 
long  worshiped  Madeline,  but  from 
afar;  for  she  was  the  granddaughter 
of  the  rich  and  proud  old  M.  de  Gon- 
court,  a  hero  of  1870,  and  he  was  only 
the  son  of  the  concierge  at  M.  de  Gron- 
court's  hotel. 

"Your  pardon,  Mademoiselle,"  he 
said,  as  he  snatched  off  his  hat  and 
bowed. 


"Good  morning,  Jean,"  said  Made- 
line, pausing  and  smiling  sweetly. 
"Were  you  looking  at  books  again?" 

"Come  along,  Madeline,"  said  the 
governess,  haughtily,  before  Jean 
could  reply,  and  taking  the  girl's  arm 
she  drew  her  away.  Jean's  eyes  fol- 
lowed them  as  they  went  on  up  the 
street,  and  his  heart  was  warm  at  the 
memory  of  the  girl's  smile  and  courte- 
ous greeting.  "She  is  not  proud!"  he 
murmured,  and  stood  motionless  for  a 
moment,  looking  at  the  top  of  Made- 
line's parasol,  but  really  seeing  in  his 
mind  her  friendly  smile  and  her  blue 
eyes,  broad  brow  and  dark  hair.  The 
girl  and  her  companion  passed  out  of 
sight  down  the  Rue  des  Saints  Peres, 
and  Jean  turned  slowly  toward  the 
bookstall  again. 

"If  I  were  only  educated,"  he  sighed 
half  aloud. 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  the 
stall  keeper. 

"Could  one  educate  himself,"  asked 
Jean  while  he  stared  dreamily  over 
the  river,  "by  reading  all  these 
books?" 

"  'T would  take  too  long,"  answered 
the  stall  keeper.  "No  one  can  read  all 
— one  must  choose." 

"And  can  one  choose  and  be  edu- 
cated?" 

"One  must  be  educated  before  one 
can  choose." 

"Then  it  can't  be  done,"  said  Jean, 
sighing. 

"Oh,  but  yes." 

"How?" 

"By  having  some  one  who  is  edu- 
cated choose  for  you." 

"Ah,  but  who  ?  I  am  only  a  fireman. 
Even  if  they  would  notice  me  I  have 
no  time  in  which  to  make  friends  with 
people  who  are  educated.  I  can  only 
shovel  coal,  and  shovel  more  coal,  and 
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there  is  time  left  only  for  sleep.  It  is 
only  now  and  then  that  I  can  get  the 
time  even  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday." 
Jean  turned  away  somewhat  gloom- 
ily. To  love  without  hope  is  a  very 
bitter  sweet;  and  Jean  saw  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  him  short  of  a  mir- 
acle. 

II. 

When  the  order  for  mobilization 
came  in  August,  1914,  old  M.  de  Gon- 
court  was  wild  with  joy.  At  last  the 
time  had  come  to  repay  the  Prussians 
for  the  treachery  of  Bismarck  and  the 
humiliation  of  1871.  He  went  to  the 
concentration  post  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  take  his  place;  but  he  was 
seventy,  and  they  said  it  was  a  young 
man's  war.  So  he  walked  the  boule- 
vards, picking  up  rumors  and  crumbs 
of  news  until  he  almost  dropped  from 
exhaustion;  and  when  he  came  to  his 
granddaughter  he  talked  war  and  noth- 
ing else. 

One  evening  on  his  return  from  his 
daily  round,  the  front  door  of  the  ho- 
tel was  opened  for  him  not  by  Mme. 
Morel,  but  by  a  stalwart  soldier  in  a 
brand  new  uniform,  the  bright  red 
trousers  and  blue  coat  of  the  regular 
infantry.  As  the  door  closed  behind 
him  the  old  gentleman  reached  for  his 
glasses. 

"Whom  have  we  here?"  he  asked. 

"Jean,  sir,"  answered  the  soldier. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  old  enough 
for  service,"  said  M.  de  Goncourt,  as 
he  inspected  Jean's  outfit  with  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur. 

"I'm  21,  sir,"  said  Jean. 

"How  time  flies!  We  grow  old 
fast,"  sighed  the  old  man.  "I'd  give 
all  I  have  for  your  chance.  When  do 
you  go?" 

"To-morrow  morning,  sir." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  good  fortune," 
said  M.  de  Goncourt,  turning  to  meet 
his  granddaughter,  who  came  bounding 
down  the  steps. 

"Oh,  grandfather,"  exclaimed  Mad- 
eline, as  she  smiled  at  the  young  sol- 
dier, "isn't  Jean's  suit  splendid?" 

"Yes ;  I  wish  I  could  wear  one  again 
and  go  along." 


"Are  you  going  to  the  war?"  asked 
Madeline,  with  a  solicitous  quiver  in 
her  voice;  for  the  dread  meaning  of 
war  was  becoming  clearer;  and  Jean, 
though  his  unpolished  speech  remind- 
ed her  of  his  station,  was  a  man  of 
fine  proportions  and  as  manly  and  clear 
eyed  as  any  of  the  thousands  who  were 
offering  their  lives  for  France. 

"Yes,  Mam'selle — to-morrow,"  said 
Jean,  proudly. 

"And  your  mother — does  she 
know?" 

"Of  course." 

"What  will  she  do  without  you?" 

"She  must  do  as  she  can — as  others 
do,  Mam'selle — but  if " 

"What  is  it,  Jean?" 

"If  M'sieu  would  permit — but  it  is 
presuming." 

"Go  on,  Jean,"  ordered  M.  de  Gon- 
court; "allow  me  to  judge  whether  your 
request  would  be  presumptuous." 

"  'Tis  only — M'sieu — my  mother;  if 
Mam'selle  would  help  her  to  write  a 
letter  now  and  then.  She  is  old  and 
has  lost  the  habit  of  writing — and  I 
know  it  would  comfort  her  to  be  able 
to  write,  if  M'sieu  would  permit." 

"Do  let  me  do  it.  Grandpa!"  ex- 
claimed Madeline,  laying  her  dark 
head  on  his  shoulder.  "Just  think, 
Jean  is  all  she  has  in  the  world!" 

"That's  so,"  said  M.  de  Goncourt. 
"All  right.    But  not  often,  mind  you." 

Madeline  threw  her  arms  around  her 
grandfather,  but  he  disengaged  him- 
self, and,  turning  to  the  young  soldier, 
looked  gravely  and  steadily  at  him 
for  a  moment,  then  saluted,  and  walked 
slowly  away  with  his  hand  on  Made- 
line's shoulder. 

III. 

The  first  news  from  the  border  told 
of  French  success,  and  M.  de  Gon- 
court's  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  It 
seemed  as  if  France  would  recover  the 
lost  provinces  at  the  very  start.  Then 
came  the  foul  blow  through  Belgium, 
and  M.  de  Goncourt's  resentment  rose 
and  his  enthusiasm  melted  away  as 
the  German  machine  rolled  on  toward 
Paris — toward  a  new  siege  and  a  new 
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disaster,  as  it  seemed  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  world. 

During  those  anxious  days  it  fell  to 
Madeline  to  sustain  the  old  man's 
drooping  spirits  by  feigning  a  confi- 
dence she  did  not  feel.  Then  came  a 
day  when  the  neighbors  who  could 
afford  it  began  to  leave  the  city;  an- 
other day  and  the  government  itself 
departed;  and  finally  there  were  left 
only  the  poor  and  the  stout-hearted. 
M.  de  Goncourt  refused  to  budge, 
though  almost  every  one  in  the  hotel 
had  gone;  and  Madeline  never  de- 
scended the  long  silent  flights  of  stairs 
from  their  apartment  on  the  third  floor 
without  feeling  surrounded  by  dangers. 
There  were  no  young  men  any  more 
to  lift  their  hats  and  say  "Pardon, 
Mademoiselle"  as  they  passed  her,  no 
laughing  groups  of  ladies  pausing  to 
rest  at  a  landing,  no  children's  voices, 
none  of  the  come  and  go  to  which  she 
was  accustomed.  The  great  house  was 
silent  and  all  her  friends  had  fled. 

One  afternoon  when  her  grandfather 
had  gone  out  to  get  the  latest  news 
on  the  Boulevards  and  her  governess 
was  busied  over  personal  accounts, 
Madeline  sat  beside  an  open  window 
trying  to  read.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a  dull  rumble  like  thunder.  At 
last  Madeline  noticed  it.  She  put 
down  her  book  to  lean  out  the  window 
and  look  at  the  sky.  A  heavy  stillness 
succeeded  the  rumbling.  Madeline  sat 
down,  but  instead  of  taking  up  her 
book  again,  she  listened  for  the  sound. 
In  a  moment  she  heard  it  again,  and 
again  the  heavy  silence  settled  down 
over  the  city,  only  to  be  followed  sud- 
denly by  a  strange,  confused  clatter 
near  at  hand. 

Madeline  became  nervous  and  got 
up  and  went  down  stairs.  At  the  front 
door  she  found  Mme.  Morel  in  great 
agitation.  "  'Tis  fighting,"  exclaimed 
the  elderly  concierge  excitedly.  "Mon 
Dieu,  they  are  coming!" 

"It  sounds  like  automobiles,"  said 
Madeline,  who  had  gone  out  to  the 
curb  in  the  drizzling  rain  to  hear  and 
see  better.  "It  comes  from  the  Bou- 
levard St.  Germain,"  she  added,  and 
ran  lightly  the  few  steps  to  the  comer 


of  the  Rue  du  Bac  whence  she  could 
look  down  to  the  Boulevard.  Mme. 
Morel  followed  slowly  and  trembling- 
ly. From  the  corner  they  could  see  a 
stream  of  omnibuses,  taxicabs  and 
other  automobiles  rushing  by  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate. 

"Mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  Mme.  Mo- 
rel.   "What  reckless  speed!" 

"There  are  soldiers  in  them — French 
soldiers!" 

"Why  are  they  hurrying  so  fast?" 
said  Mme.  Morel,  and  a  terrible 
thought  darted  into  Madeline's  mind; 
but  she  put  it  aside  and  did  not  speak. 

There  was  a  sudden  wavering  in 
the  stream  of  speeding  machines  and 
a  taxicab  swerved  to  one  side  and 
came  to  a  standstill  with  two  wheels 
on  the  curb. 

^  "It  has  broken  down,"  said  Made- 
line, as  a  dozen  blue-and-red-clad  sol- 
diers swarmed  out  of  the  car.  They 
clustered  round  it,  and  from  where  she 
stood  it  seemed  to  Madeline  they  were 
impatient  to  be  gone.  Apparently  the 
break  was  hard  to  remedy.  They 
pulled  the  machine  up  on  the  sidewalk 
out  of  the  way  of  the  others  that  were 
clattering  past  in  a  seemingly  endless 
stream. 

Presently,  one  man  detached  him- 
self from  the  group  and  came  running 
toward  them.  They  drew  back  toward 
the  door  of  the  hotel  as  he  approached. 
He  looked  altogether  unkempt  and 
weary  as  he  came  near  them.  Sud- 
denly Mme.  Morel  shrieked,  "Jean!" 
and  rushed  forward  to  throw  her  arms 
about  him. 

It  was  indeed  Jean  Morel,  but,  after 
quickly  returning  his  mother's  embrace 
he  pushed  her  gently  away. 

"I  have  no  time  to  lose,  mother — ah, 
Mam'selle  Madeline!"  he  stammered 
and  removed  his  cap. 

"Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry?" 
asked  Madeline.  "Are  you  leaving  us 
to  the  Germans?" 

"No,  Mam'selle — 'tis  a  coup  de  main 
we  go  to  give  them — our  turn  has 
come.  But  I  must  be  gone,"  and  he 
rushed  past  them  into  the  house,  to  re- 
turn a  moment  later  with  a  screwdriver 
in  his  hand. 
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Mme.  Morel  caught  hold  of  him. 

"Must  you  go,  my  son?  'Tis  fate 
that  stopped  you  here.  The  Bon  Dieu 
does  not  wish  you  to  fight  this  time." 

"He  only  wanted  to  see  if  I  was  a 
shirker,  mother,  or  too  stupid  or  stingy 
to  offer  this  tool  to  my  country!" 

Madeline  held  out  her  hand. 

"God  bless  you  and  keep  you  safe," 
she  said,  and  Jean's  heart  bounded 
with  joy  as  he  broke  away  from  his 
mother  and  ran  back  to  his  compan- 
ions around  the  stalled  car. 

The  two  women  stood  shivering  in 
the  rain,  watching  the  men  feverishly 
working  on  the  taxicab  while  the  other 
machines  rushed  past  the  corner. 

Suddenly  a  shout  went  up  from  the 
group;  the  repaired  motor  began  to 
purr  again  and  the  men  piled  pell-mell 
into  the  tonneau.  Jean  turned  and 
waved  his  hand  at  his  mother  and 
Madeline.  The  taxicab  bumped  off 
the  curb  in  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke  from 
its  exhaust  and  whirled  away  with  the 
rest. 

Madeline  went  back  upstairs,  reas- 
sured by  the  strength  and  confidence 
that  had  radiated  from  Jean's  presence. 
She  remembered  how  handsome  he 
looked  as  he  bade  her  good-bye,  and 
with  what  a  joyous  waving  of  caps  he 
and  his  companions  had  passed  out 
of  sight.  It  seemed  as  if  all  doubt  and 
apprehension  had  disappeared  with 
his  coming. 

Then,  the  next  day,  came  the  news 
of  Foch's  mighty  thrust  at  the  Ger- 
man flank,  of  the  mad  advance  of  an 
army  in  taxicabs  and  buses  that  had 
saved  Paris — and  France!  And  Made- 
line remembered  the  confident  strength 
of  Jean  Morel  as  he  looked  at  her  and 
said :  "  'Tis  a  coup  de  main — Our  turn 
has  come!"  Ever  afterward  in  her  in- 
nocent heart  she  thought  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne  as  Jean's  victory! 

IV. 

During  the  fighting  that  followed 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  Madeline  got 
into  the  habit  of  pointing  out  to  Mme. 
Morel  on  a  large  map  the  movements 
of  the  troops  and  explaining  as  best 


she  could  the  strategy  of  the  French 
generals  as  she  got  it  from  her  grand- 
xather.  They  speculated  on  the  where- 
abouts of  Jean ;  and  upon  the  report  of 
each  new  conflict  they  wondered  if  he 
had  been  in  it.  For  several  months 
there  was  no  word  from  him  and  his 
mother  grew  more  and  more  anxious, 
having  no  assurance  of  his  safety  ex- 
cept the  absence  of  any  report  to  the 
contrary.  There  was  a  terrible  con- 
flict of  emotions  every  time  the  post- 
man came;  would  he  bring  a  letter 
from  Jean,  or  the  cold  official  notice  of 
his  death? 

At  last,  early  in  December,  a  note 
arrived  from  him.  Mme.  Morel  came 
to  tell  Madeline  of  it,  and  together 
they  tried  to  find  some  indication  on 
the  paper  of  where  he  might  be,  but 
they  could  not  discover  a  clew;  so 
Madeline  took  it  to  M.  de  Goncourt 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  from 
the  regimental  number  where  Jean  was 
stationed. 

"No,  my  dear,"  he  said;  "if  we 
could  find  out  from  the  card,  a  German 
spy  could  too."  So  they  were  left  to 
conjecture  regarding  his  whereabouts 
and  to  anxiety  whenever  fighting  was 
reported. 

After  that  the  letters  came  often  and 
an  address  for  answers  was  indicated; 
the  army  had  settled  down  in  trenches 
and  the  soldiers  had  more  leisure.  At 
first  Mme.  Morel  called  on  Madeline 
only  to  write  the  answers  and  to  see 
that  the  address  specified  by  the  au- 
thorities was  correctly  written;  but 
as  the  months  went  by  there  began  to 
appear  in  Jean's  notes  puzzling  words, 
and  more  and  more  Madeline  was 
asked  to  explain  these.  Presently,  in 
the  second  September  of  the  war 
Madeline  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
reading  the  letters  to  Jean's  mother 
and  explaining  the  hard  or  unusual 
words  and  constructions — not  always 
without  recourse  to  the  dictionary. 

"Why  does  he  write  such  words,  I 
wonder?"  said  Mme.  Morel  one  day. 
"He  ought  to  know  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand them!" 

Madeline  had  had  the  same  thought, 
but  now  she  knew  the  answer  all  in  a 
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flash,  and  it  filled  her  with  confusion, 
which  she  bent  her  head  to  hide. 

"Can  you  think  of  any  reason?" 
continued  Mme.  Morel  as  Madeline 
made  no  reply. 

"Perhaps  he  has  some  one  to  help 
him  write  them,"  murmured  the  girl, 
blushing  as  she  answered  with  this 
half  truth;  for,  though  she  guessed  he 
must  have  had  some  assistance  at 
times,  that  did  not  explain  the  obvious 
and  studied  elegance  of  the  letters. 
That  evidently  was  intended  for  her. 

"Maybe  so,"  assented  Mme.  Morel. 

"But  Jean  writes  well  himself,"  she 
added  proudly;  "well  enough  for  his 
old  mother,  at  any  rate." 

"He  speaks  much  of  a  learned 
comrade,  a  M.  de  Bouteflle.  They 
share  everything  together.  Perhaps 
M.  de  Boutelle  has  taught  him  to 
write  well.  You  know,  they  say  it  is 
often  monotonous  in  the  trenches,  and 
time  hangs  heavy  on  the  soldiers' 
hands." 

And  my  boy  was  always  quick  to 
learn,"  said  the  old  woman.  "Many 
a  time  he  has  said  to  me — 'if  I  only 
had  time  and  some  one  to  direct  me.'  " 

At  this  moment  M.  de  Goncourt  ap- 
peared in  the  door. 

"Writing  to  your  son,  Madame?"  he 
asked   somewhat  condescendingly. 

"Oui,  M'sieu." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  M.  de 
Boutelle,  grandfather?"  asked  Made- 
line. 

"De  Boutelle?  Certainly.  He  is  a 
Parisian  writer  pretty  well  known. 
Why?" 

"Because  Jean  speaks  often  of  him 
as  his  special  comrade — ^his  chum." 

"Is  that  so?  Madame,  you  are  to 
be  congratulated.  M.  de  Boutelle  is 
not  only  a  fine  writer,  but  a  gentleman, 
and  from  one  of  the  best  families  of 
France." 

"Let  grandfather  see  the  letter," 
said  Madeline  to  Mme.  Morel. 

"Certainly." 

M.  de  Goncourt  was  a  little  taken 
aback  at  first;  but  he  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles and  started  to  read — a  bored 
expression  on  his  face.  As  he  read  he 
forgot  to  be  bored,  became  interested, 


fascinated,  and  read  the  whole  letter 
with  evident  pleasure.  Then  he  turned 
back  to  the  beginning  and  looked  at  it 
again. 

"Did  Jean  write  this?"  he  asked, 
astonished. 

"Yes,"  said  Madeline  before  Mme. 
Morel  could  reply. 

"I  never  suspected  he  had  so  much 
talent." 

"He  must  have  been  going  to  school 
to  M.  de  Boutelle,"  said  Madeline. 

"Probably,"  said  M.  de  Goncourt. 
"De  Boutelle  has  always  been  a  good 
deal  of  a  schoolmaster  at  heart.  How 
many  times  have  I  seen  him  trying  to 
help  some  young  newspaper  man  who 
thought  he  knew  it  all  and  would  not 
listen." 

"Then  he  and  Jean  are  just  fitted 
for  each  other!"  exlcaimed  Mme.  Mo- 
rel; "for  Jean  always  pined  for  learn- 
ing and  for  some  one  to  teach  him.  I 
wonder  if  M.  de  Boutelle  knows  who 
Jean  is?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Madeline,  "Jean 
says  he  told  him,  don't  you  remember; 
but  it  made  no  difference — how  did  M. 
de  Boutelle  answer — wasn't  it  some- 
thing like  this,  Madame?  'What  do  I 
care  where  you  came  from  ?  'Tis  what 
you  are  that  counts.  Are  you  not  my 
comrade-in-arms  and  my  friend?" 

"  'Tis  the  wonderful  democracy  of 
the  French  army,"  said  M.  de  Gon- 
court, forgetting  his  own  pride  of  birth 
and  station.  "  'Tis  the  spirit  that  won 
the  great  victories  of  the  past  and  will 
win  still  more  glorious  ones  in  the  fu- 
ture," and  his  voice  rose  as  he  flour- 
ished the  letter,  which  he  still  held  in 
his  right  hand  and  took  a  step  forward. 

"Granpere !"  exclaimed  Madeline, 
but  her  voice  was  drowned  in  a  terrific 
roar.  The  hotel  rocked  to  its  founda- 
tion; glass  crashed,  and  the  chandelier 
shivered  in  fragments  just  over  their 
heads. 

Madeline  was  stunned  for  a  moment, 
and  her  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 
"The  Zeppelins!"  ejaculated  M.  de 
Goncourt,  his  hand  still  held  high  in 
an  oratorical  gesture,  but  with  the 
blood  running  down  his  cuff  from  a 
severed  finger. 
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"Grandfather,  you're  hurt!" 

"Where?"  said  the  old  man,  look- 
ing around  blankly.  "Ah,  I  see."  He 
calmly  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
bound  it  round  the  wound.  "  'Tis  al- 
most as  good  as  being  on  the  firing 
line!"  Madeline  stood  horrified,  her 
hand  pressed  to  her  heart,  watching 
him. 

"The  old  lady  has  fainted,"  said  M. 
de  Goncourt,  indifferently,  finishing 
his  bandage  and  pointing  with  the 
bandaged  stump  of  a  finger  to  Mme. 
Morel,  who  had  collapsed  on  the 
floor. 

Madeline  rushed  to  her  and  tried  to 
revive  her,  but  without  success. 

"I'll  get  some  water,"  said  her 
grandfather,  and  went  out.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  returned  with  a  carafe.  The 
water,  however,  had  no  effect.  "I'll  go 
for  the  doctor,"  he  said,  starting  to- 
ward the  street. 

As  the  door  opened  he  became 
aware  of  a  crowd  gathered  before  the 
house  next  door.  The  bomb  had  torn 
a  great  hole  in  the  roof  and  blown  the 
front  wall  out  into  the  street ;  the  place 
was  a  gaping  wreck  of  brick  and  plas- 
ter, splintered  beams,  and  dismantled 
furniture. 

"That  close!"  he  murmured,  as  he 
went  calmly  down  the  street  toward 
the  doctor's  residence,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  excited  people  who 
rushed  past  him. 

The  doctor  lived  only  two  blocks 
away;  but  he  was  out,  and  M.  de  Gon- 
court hastened  back,  fearing  to  leave 
Madeline  so  long  alone.  The  crowd 
had  grown  thicker  and  the  police  were 
beginning  to  clear  the  way.  One  of 
them  stopped  him. 

"Don't  crowd  in  here!"  ordered  the 
policeman. 

"My  granddaughter  is  there,"  said 
M.  de  Goncourt.  "I  only  went  to  get 
a  doctor." 

"Where's  your  granddaughter  ? 
Where  the  bomb  fell  ?" 


"No,  next  door." 

"All  right,"  and  he  tiirned  his  atten- 
tion to  others  who  were  obviously 
drawn  to  the  spot  by  mere  curiosity. 

Just  as  M.  de  Goncourt  reached  his 
door  and  put  his  hand  on  the  knob,  the 
police  opened  a  way  through  the 
crowd  for  several  stretchers  that  were 
being  carried  to  an  ambulance  drawn 
up  at  the  curb.  Beside  one  of  the 
stretchers  he  recognized  his  own  phy- 
sician, and  called  to  him. 

The  doctor  looked  up  at  once,  and, 
recognizing  M.  de  Goncourt,  came 
over. 

"What  is  it.  Monsieur?"  he  asked. 

"Will  you  look  at  a  woman  who  has 
fainted,  here  where  I  live,"  said  M.  de 
Goncourt,  leading  the  way  into  the 
hotel. 

Madeline  was  still  kneeling  beside 
Mme.  Morel,  bathing  her  head  and 
looking  anxiously  for  signs  of  con- 
sciousness. The  doctor  knelt  beside 
her. 

"She's  past  all  need,"  he  said 
gravely,  after  several  minutes. 

"Dead?"  gasped  Madeline. 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle,"  answered  the 
doctor,  rising  and  assisting  Madeline 
to  her  feet.  "And  you  are  shaken, 
too.  Mademoiselle;  you  must  go  and 
lie  down. 

"Take  her  up  to  her  room.  Mon- 
sieur," he  continued,  turning  to  M.  de 
Goncourt. 

M.  de  Goncourt  started  out  with 
Madeline  on  his  arm,  but  paused  in 
the  doorway  as  if  suddenly  remember- 
ing something. 

"Perhaps  you'd  better  tie  this  up  in 
regulation  form  before  you  go."  He 
held  out  the  shattered  finger  in  its 
clumsy  handkerchief  bandage. 

"Upstairs,"  said  the  doctor;  and 
they  all  went  up  to  M.  de  Goncourt's 
apartment,  where  Madeline  was  put 
to  bed  and  M.  de  Goncourt's  finger 
dressed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Told  In  the  Smoking  Room 


By  A.  Francis 


THREE  men  were  left  in  the 
smoking  room  of  the  China 
Maid,  and  two  of  them  were 
angry.  The  large  Spanish  gen- 
tleman had  won  all  the  stakes  from 
the  other  two  across  the  table;  the 
American  and  the  other  Spaniard 
tossed  the  cards  aside  and  glared  at 
Don  Pedro. 

"Don  Pedro,"  remarked  the  Ameri- 
can, quietly,  "I  don't  like  your  habit 
of  winning  all  the  time.  It's  not  good 
form,  you  know." 

"Nor  I,"  added  Senor  Montez.  "It 
gives  me  the  bad  habit  of  being  always 
broke.  No  man  can  win  so  much  all 
the  time  as  you  do,  Don  Pedro,  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  luck — or  fate. 
And  I  do  not  believe  in  Fate." 

Don  Pedro  laughed  silently  at  the 
other  two  across  the  table.  "You  re- 
mind me,  Senor  Montez,  of  a  story;  it 
will  make  you  believe  in  Fate,  per- 
haps." He  smiled  at  the  remembrance. 
"It  will  amuse  me  to  tell  it  to  you.  It 
is  late,  and  no  one  will  disturb  us. 
Will  you  have  it,  gentlemen?" 

"Will  we  have  it,  my  friend  ?"  Senor 
Montez  asked  the  American. 

"If  you  tell  stories  as  well  as  you 
play,  Don  Pedro,  go  ahead;  it  will  be 
well  told,"  the  American  answered, 
and  leaned  back  to  gaze  at  Don  Pedro 
through  the  smoke.  The  hour  was  late 
and  the  room  unoccupied  but  for  the 
three  men;  the  steward  still  lingered 
for  further  orders  in  a  far  corner. 

Don  Pedro  began:  "Last  year  one 
of  the  plantations  on  the  islands  was 
not  paying  the  owner  what  he  thought 
it  should,  and  he  went  down  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The 
man  in  charge  met  him  at  the  harbor 
as  he  landed,  and  took  him  to  the  main 


cabin  located  a  few  miles  inland.  The 
owner  of  the  plantation,  Manuel  San- 
tos, was  suspicious  of  the  foreman — 
thought  the  trouble  could  be  placed  by 
him.  He  waited  about  for  a  few  days, 
thinking  to  become  familiar  with  the 
situation  and  to  discover  the  cause  for 
himself. 

But  Jose  was  cunning  as  only  a 
Spaniard  can  be.  The  plantation  be- 
gan to  pay  well  as  soon  as  the  owner 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Jose  was  a 
courteous  sort  of  fellow,  a  good  talker, 
and  managed  to  entertain  his  guest 
enough  to  keep  him  in  good  spirits, 
while  he,  Jose,  saw  to  it  that  the  plan- 
tation appeared  to  pay  well  all  the 
while.  He  would  have  in  native  enter- 
tainers of  an  evening  to  amuse  Manuel 
Santos ;  both  were  young  and  liked  the 
dancing  of  the  natives  equally  well.  In 
the  meantime,  Santos  had  written 
home  to  inquire  if  the  state  of  the  bus- 
iness accounts  agreed  with  those  given 
him  by  Jose.  Of  course,  Jose  had 
shown  the  owner  false  accounts,  which 
did  not  tally  with  those  he  had  sent 
to  headquarters. 

And  then,  just  as  Santos  had  de- 
cided that  Jose  was  a  crook,  and  must 
be  sent  away  and  another  man  put  in 
his  place,  something  happened  that 
saved  Jose,  for  one  night  Manuel  San- 
tos noticed  that  among  the  natives  who 
danced  before  the  white  cabins  there 
was  one  girl  who  was  neither  black 
like  the  rest,  nor  much  tanned  by  the 
tropic  sun.  He  saw  she  did  not  dance 
with  the  others — seemed  half  sullen 
of  their  presence,  to  hold  herself  aloof. 
He  had  not  seen  her  before;  and  did 
not  know  why,  because  now  that  he 
did,  it  was  plain  that  she  was  not  one 
of  the  common  workers,  but  a  stranger 
among  them — some  one  who  did  not 
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belong.  The  two  men  were  standing 
on  the  porch  at  dusk  when  Manuel 
Santos  first  saw  her.  Jose  spoke  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  answer;  and  Jose, 
following  his  gaze,  clutched  at  the 
railing  of  the  porch. 

"Jose!"  said  the  man  sharply,  "who 
is  she?" 

"Whom  do  you  mean,  sir?"  answer- 
ed Jose  smoothly.  "The  one  just  to  the 
left  there " 

"Look!"  he  motioned.  "I  thought 
you  said  all  your  people  worked  in  the 
fields.  I  have  not  seen  that  one.  Who 
is  she,  Jose?" 

"Oh!  That,  sir,  is  the  little  girl  we 
picked  up  from  the  wreck  of  the  White 
Cow,  just  last  month;  I  thought  you 
knew  about  her;  she  will  not  work;  we 
can  do  nothing  with  her,  and  cannot 
send  her  away  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
She  lives  with  the  women  of  the  huts." 

"Call  her,"  Santos  conamanded. 

She  came,  sullen,  dark-haired,  beau- 
tiful as  the  night,  looking  at  neither  of 
them. 

"Can  you  dance?"  asked  Santos. 

"Si,  Senor,  but  a  little — not  greatly," 
was  the  low  reply;  and  with  a  quick 
glance  at  the  scowling  Jose,  she  made 
as  if  to  go.  But  Santos  held  her  with 
a  word. 

"Will  you  dance  to-night,  for  us  ?" 

Jose  muttered  beneath  his  breath; 
Santos  smiled  winningly;  his  tall,  well- 
built  figure  made  a  pleasing  picture 
against  the  blackness  of  the  house. 
^  "Si,  Senor,"  she  said  to  Santos,  and 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  Jose, 
she  vanished  in  the  crowd  beyond. 

"I  am  glad,  sir,  to  have  her  entertain 
you.  If  you  will  come  now,  I  will  give 
you  the  list  of  the  month's  expenses 
before  the  dancers  come,"  Jose  said, 
softly,  hiding  his  irritation  beneath 
velvet. 

Santos  looked  hard  at  him.  "Jose, 
you  are  a  great  liar.  No,  keep  your 
own  accounts.  I  don't  want  them  to- 
night." 

Later,  the  dance  by  the  natives  in  the 
late  evening,  the  same  as  usual.  Jose 
talked  incessantly,  nervously,  through 
it  all.  And  then  the  girl  of  the  sullen 
looks  and  the  dark  hair  of  the  night. 


The  dance,  with  Jose  scowling  fearful, 
silent,  afraid.  And  Manuel  Santos 
smiling,  amused,  first  with  Jose  and 
then  with  the  dance,  which  whirled 
fantastically  among  the  shadows  of 
the  flickering  overhead  lamp.  Finally 
Jose  became  calmer;  his  face  paled 
with  the  effort  at  self-control,  and  a 
moment  later  he  had  risen,  ordering 
the  dancers  to  go,  hoarsely,  muttering 
at  the  girl.  Santos  sat  still,  smiling. 
As  Jose  approached  the  dancer  under 
the  light,  she  swept  her  hand  upward, 
crashing  the  dirty  oil  lamp  to  the 
floor  and  plunging  the  room  in  black- 
ness. There  was  a  wild  scramble,  an- 
gry voices,  shouts,  a  snorting  cry  from 
Jose.  When  Santos  had  lighted  the 
lamp  again,  Jose  had  gone,  and  the 
room  was  empty;  an  overturned  chair 
in  the  corner,  and  the  battered,  sput- 
tering lamp  in  Santos'  hands  was  all 
that  was  left.  He  looked  out  into  the 
night;  suddenly  the  white  figure  of 
the  dancer  appeared  on  the  steps  of 
the  porch.  For  a  moment  she  stood, 
as  if  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  did 
you  do  it  for?" 

"I  was  afraid — of  Jose,  Senor.  He 
did  not  want  me  to  dance." 

"And  why  not?"  Santos  wondered. 
What  could  it  be  ? 

"He  does  not  like  strangers  to 
know  about  me.    He  does  not  want  me 

to  leave.    And  you "  She  laughed. 

"You  are  Fate;  do  you  see?  I  have 
had  the  same  dream  many  times  since 
I  have  come.  It  is  this :  Jose  will  not 
let  me  go — he  will  try  to  keep  me ;  he 
is  only  Jose,  and  a  fool;  and  then 
some  one  comes — it  is  you — and  takes 
me  again  to  Spain — Madrid — where  I 
will  dance  for  the  King.  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  dreams?  Mine  always  come 
true.    I  hope  you  believe  in  them." 

"You  want  to  go  ?" 

"Jose — I  hate  him,"  she  replied, 
frankly. 

"Well,  well,"  Manuel  Santos  pon- 
dered. "I  believe  for  once  in  dreams, 
thou  fatalist,  because  I  wish  to,  and  in 
Fate,  if  you  will,  because  you  are  so 
beautiful." 

"You  cannot  help  yourself,  Senor; 
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it  is  you  who  will  take  me  to  Madrid — 
away  from  this,  and  Jose."  She  was 
very  lovely  as  she  stood  before  him, 
confident  of  the  future,  utterly  sure  of 
her  dreams. 

For  a  moment  Manuel  Santos  be- 
lieved her,  and  before  he  could  think 
she  was  gone. 

In  the  night  he  decided.  The  morn- 
ing was  radiant,  as  only  the  mornings 
of  the  South  can  be;  restful  and  full 
of  promise  to  the  day.  Very  happy, 
Santos  sought  Jose  in  the  lower  fields. 

"I'm  going,  Jose!  The  devil  take 
your  accounts;  save  them  for  another 
time.  I  go  to-day  on  the  mail  steamer." 
Jose  looked  his  surprise,  then  he 
beamed  graciously. 

"I  am  sorry  about  last  night,  sir. 
Some  one  broke  the  light,  and  I  will 


see- 


"  Don't  mention  it.  Do  you  know 
what  it  was,  Jose?  It  was,"  he 
laughed  at  himself  as  he  said  it,  half- 
doubting,  "something  called  Fate,  or 
perhaps  chance.  I  am  taking  the 
dancer  with  me." 

Jose,  stunned  into  silence,  did  not 
reply  at  once.  Finally  he  managed. 
"Fate?  You  believe  in  it,  sir?  I  al- 
ways have;  it  is  a  remarkable  thing, 
don't  you  think?"  Suddenly  his  face 
lighted  up.  "Would  you  risk  some- 
thing, sir,  on  your  belief?" 

"Anything,"  said  Santos  happily, 
unprepared. 

"The  Spanish  dancer?" 

Santos  caught  himself  up;  and  then 
remembered  her  confidence  in  the  out- 
come. "How  ?"  he  asked  gravely.  Af- 
ter all,  it  would  merely  prove  her 
dreams.    He  rather  believed  in  them. 

Jose  flipped  a  bright  half-dollar. 

Manuel  Santos  laughed  uncertainly. 
"All  right,"  he  agreed.  "I  don't  much 
like  it,  but  if  you  will." 

Jose  pressed  his  advantage.  "I  re- 
main, and  the  dancer,  if  you  lose?  And 
you  will  go  to-day — alone?" 

Now  that  there  was  the  chance  of 
losing  her,  Santos  realized  how  much 
he  feared  to;  he  wanted  intensely  to 
win — as  much  as  he  had  ever  wanted 
anything  in  his  life. 

"Yes,"  he  said  hurriedly,  anxious  to 


have  done. 

"Tails,  two  out  of  three,  I  win; 
heads — she  goes  to  Spain.  One!"  He 
tossed  the  coin  high,  and  it  fell,  tails, 
into  his  palm.  Manuel  Santos  cursed; 
and  then  he  smiled,  again  confident  of 
dreams.  The  second  time  he  threw  it. 
Falling  to  the  ground  between  them, 
the  silvered  eagle  gleamed  up  wickedly 
at  them.  Jose,  grinning  broadly, 
laughed  aloud.  The  Spanish  keep 
their  word. 

*  *  *  * 

The  story-teller  clinked  a  half-dol- 
lar on  the  table  before  the  two  men. 
It  was  very  worn,  and  bright.  The 
American  examined  it,  carefully  turn- 
ing it  over.  He  gasped.  On  both 
sides  of  the  coin  was  stamped  the  Am- 
erican eagle!  Senor  Montez  chuckled 
to  himself.    Then  he  said : 

"That  is  the  coin  Jose  used,  Don 
Pedro?" 

"Yes,  that  is  it,  gentlemen.  Does 
it  interest  you?" 

"Why  did  you  tell  us,  Don  Pedro?" 
questioned  the  American. 

Don  Pedro  pondered,  uncertain  how 
to^  reply.  His  hand  toyed  with  the 
thin-necked  glass  by  his  side.  "Why, 
Senor  Montez  reminded  me  of  it;  he 
looks  rather  like  a  man  I  knew  years 
ago."  He  smiled  contentedly.  "And 
then,  you  see,  I  am  that  Jose." 

"Well,  I'll "  but  the  American 

never  finished.  Senor  Montez  had 
sprung  up  excitedly. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am,  Don  Pe- 
dro?" he  cried.  "Ha!  I  see  it  all 
now!  I  am  the  man  you  fooled.  lam 
Manuel  Santos!" 

Don  Pedro  had  gone  gray;  the  glass 
splintered  into  a  thousand  bits  as  his 
fingers  tightened;  without  a  word  he 
stumbled  over  his  chair  and  through 
the  doorway  to  the  deck. 

"I  wanted  to  know,"  explained  Se- 
nor Montez  to  the  American,  "if  the 
story  were  true.  I  Santos?  Ha!  But 
I  thought  he  was  bluffing  us,  and  you 
see,  my  friend,  he  thought  I  was  Man- 
uel Santos!  A  rare  thing,  that — a 
story  of  truth!" 

Said  the  American:  "Funny  thing, 
Montez?    Let's  to  bed.    Come!" 


1  Believe  in  Goodness 


By  Elsinorc  Robinson  Crowell 


I  BELIEVE  in  goodness.  I  believe 
in  its  virility;  in  the  allurement  of 
its  infinite  reactions;  in  the  high- 
hearted audacity  the  comprehen- 
sion of  it  engenders. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  normal,  auto- 
matic current  established  between  the 
Greater  Strength  and  man,  when  their 
working  contact  is  harmonious.  Not  a 
deed,  but  the  soul  of  the  deed.  Not 
an  attitude  of  mind,  nor  a  code  of  ac- 
tion (however  altruistic  or  efficient), 
but  the  elemental  force,  more  potent 
than  all  other  forces — as  vital  as  earth, 
as  consuming  as  fire,  as  regenerative 
as  electricity.  Above  all,  as  vital  as 
earth.  I  think  there  is  no  task  so 
menial,  not  even  potato  peeling,  that 
is  not  quickened  with  cheerful  im- 
portance if  it  is  once  perceived  in  its 
relation  to  goodness.  Nor  do  I  mean 
this  in  a  mystical  sense,  with  my 
thought  upon  crowns  of  glory.  The 
average  working  man  does  not  find  his 
rejoicing  in  mystic  exaltation.  If  he 
cannot  rejoice  while  he  sweats,  he 
cannot  rejoice.  I  believe  goodness 
brings  real  rejoicing,  ready  laughter, 
healthy  digestion,  sturdy  business  in- 
terest, humor  under  matrimony,  and  a 
normal,  easily  nurtured  content  that 
strikes  root  in  commuting  and  curl 
papers  and  all  the  constant  disillusion- 
ments  of  life. 

The  old  thunderings,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  or  their 
more  revered  modern  substitute, 
"Thou  shalt  not  commit  a  faux  pas" — 
the  keeping  of  these  is  not  goodness. 
They  are  the  protective  instinct  broth- 
ers of  the  dog's  three  times  round  the 
jungle  tramp  before  he  lies  down. 

Tidied  homes  and  tended  offices, 
trained  tempers,  disciplined  smiles — 


these  are  not  goodness.  They  are  one 
with  the  cat's  lapped  fur,  and  often 
not  so  clean. 

Goodness  rests  not  in  the  following 
of  law  or  instinct,  precept  or  example. 
To  every  man  the  gift  of  it  must  come 
afresh,  as  he  discovers  God.  Churches 
have  not  outlined  it.  Committees  can- 
not further  it.  Through  all  smirking 
and  snuffling  it  sweeps,  direct,  un- 
swerving, the  one  reality. 

Gladness  is  goodness,  if  you  pass  it 
on — cotton  mills  are  goodness  if  they 
are  not  oiled  with  baby  blood — mak- 
ing bread  is  goodness  if  you  keep  the 
dough  and  your  temper  sweet — putting 
over  a  business  deal  is  goodness  if  you 
fight  it  fair — battling  another  nation 
into  sanity  is  goodness  if  you  are  quite 
sure  of  what  sanity  consists — dancing 
the  turkey  trot,  wearing  glass  earrings, 
and  chewing  gum  are  goodness  if 
they  make  for  cheerfulness  and  S5mi- 
pathy.  Doubtless  certain  murders 
would  be  goodness  of  a  strongly  crea- 
tive sort.  But  at  present  they  are  in- 
expedient. 

Goodness  is  the  one  force  of  which 
we,  as  yet,  most  dread  the  experiment. 
Radium,  at  times,  bestows  cancer.  But 
it  is  an  interesting  quantity  and  this 
death  most  respectable.  The  thunders 
of  Jove  may  leap  from  a  short  circuit 
— but  the  Railroad  Commission  has 
drawn  the  sting  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment from  the  situation.  But  for  that 
man  who  dares  to  turn  the  light  of 
Goodness  Absolute  into  his  life,  and 
test  all  action  by  its  aweful  rays,  there 
are  no  plaudits — socially  he  ranks  with 
atheists,  and  people  who  keep  hens — 
his  death's  a  glad  relief  to  all  tame 
maiden  aunts. 

Jesus  did  that.  A  little  while  he 
walked  the  fields  in     poverty.     The 
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world  he  faced  was  the  world  we  face 
to-day — greed-ridden,  truckling,  fin- 
ger-crossed against  the  dark.  His 
friends  were  working  men.  Lentils 
and  fish,  his  food.  His  death,  a  felon's 
cross.  Through  life  and  death  he 
moved,  goodness  incarnate.  What  did 
He  leave  us  and  what  has  been  given  ? 
This  has  been  given  us  by  the  church 
and  by  society:  A  legend  of  humility, 
austerity — the  picture  of  a  pale  and 
praying  man,  abjurer  of  delimits, 
walker  of  painful  patiis. 

Why  have  tiiey  given  us  this  ?  Fear. 
Gibbering  fear  of  the  dwellers  in 
caves,  saber  toothed  tigers  ahowl  in 
Hie  dark — blood  drinking  fear  at  the 
altars  of  Baal — ^piteous  fear  of  the 
flagellant  monks,  tearing  their  flesh 
lest  flieir  sools  scon^  in  hell — ^Puritan 
fear,  bomii^  wib^ies  in  fire — ^fear  of 
flie  Modem,  most  hideoos  of  all,  scar- 
ring ihe  gloss  of  his  ready-made  life, 
fear  lest  Dame  Truth  should  really  go 
bare!  Fear  that  can  see  only  gray 
fear  in  others,  even  in  a  radiant 
ChrisL 

What  did  his  goodness  really  mean? 
The  deep  contentment  of  a  busy,  hope- 
fnl  man;  the  homely  pleasures  of  one 
who  loved  his  kind;  the  ^orwing  pfide 
of  one  irbo  poor,  akme,  was  yet  so 
fafa:ve  that  he  ooold  face  a  steering 
world  and  pieadi  and  live  the  tiling  he 
tiioai^  was  ri^it  When  all  the  time 
he  knew  fliat  deaA.  would  come  (and 
life  is  very  sweet  at  thirty-two).  Tet 
fliey  can  him  "meekr 

Amoog  his  friends  were  fishermen, 
and  women  iHio  serve  men,  and  little 
babes.  Now  fislifimfn  are  lowly  folk, 
smidly  and  ncnsy,  vulgar,  too,  with 
harsh  talk  of  very  common  fliii^s.  But 
salt  wffii  ranninrsn.  His  goodness 
most  have  been  of  crude,  compelling 
force  to  have  won  Cabeimen,  after  fbe 
wonders  fliey  had  seen  on  windy 
ni^its — ag^mvt  flieir  h%^  disdain  of 
land  fated  men. 

The  women  who  serve  men  are  very 
tired,  in  brain  and  soul,  and  tainted 
flesh.  His  goodness  most  have  been 
most  ficA  and  sweet  to  farii^  fliem 
faifli  and  love  agam. 

And  litfle  babes — who  ever  saw  a 


litde  child  loving  a  sad  or  brooding 
man,  or  climbing  laps  that  did  not 
know  the  merry  ways  of  babes?  His 
goodness  must  have  been  a  cheerful 
thing  to  have  let  baby  hands  tug  at 
his  beard.  And  jret  tiiey  call  >itm 
sad. 

So  up  and  down  the  world  his  broad- 
clothed  servants  go,  sterile,  anointed, 
keepii^  well  apart  from  all  tiie  nasty 
rows  along  die  street.  (But  eating  len- 
tils not  at  alL)  I  wonder  if  they  ever 
tiiink  of  that  young  gypsy  Christ  who, 
in  die  gray  dawn,  waUced  beside  the 
sea,  and  Gai^ng  fliat  his  friends  were 
still  at  work,  made  vp  a  "nittle  fire  of 
coals"  so  they,  all  cold  and  cursing  at 
their  sodden  clotfaes,  on  comii^  in 
foumi  "fissh  laid  fliereon  and  brrad," 
and  him  to  eat  wifli  tbfem.  Such  was 
his  goodness,  simple,  just  like  fliat.  So 
wiflioot  fearing,  one  mi^^  »y  if  he 
were  here,  Tm  i^d  we're  friends. 
Lefs  never  be  apart." 

We  killed  him  for  tiiat  free  sin^di- 
city.  As  we  would  kill  him  now— or 
cut  his  nanie  from  off  our  callii^  lists. 
(I  see  a  vision  of  him  in  some  homes 
I  know.  The  nnshaved  slums  would 
call  him  "pal" — they're  used  to  queer 
ones  fliere.  But  how  fliose  r^iteous 
homes  would  liccxe  and  ^are  and 
wonder  if  he  washed!) 

He  went.  But  goodness  lives,  and 
I  bdieve  in  it.  Not  in  flns  drab  and 
gutless  HuDg  we're  tai^it,  flie  relic  of 
tibe  cave  man's  fear.  But  m  fliat  mov- 
ii^  force,  all  whde  awdacity,  fliat 
Aweepih  regardless  unwaid  to  tibe  sea. 

The  laws  are  not  my  over-lords. 
There's  only  God  and  L  So  every  deed 
I  do  is  consecrate  because  it  is  a  past 
belwtxji  Himsfif  and  me.  The  flmi- 
sand  social  laws  are  stooes  that  bmld 
a  wan  to  dose  me  in — ^fliey"  caU  it 
"Guanfii^  me."  The  air  is  bad  in- 
side, rd  ra&er  go  aiioog  flie  trails 
where  great  doods  roU  and  smil^ht 
boms  me  dean  and  air  is  sweet.  The 
trails  go  somewhere,  anyway.  IH  not 
be  rotting  sm^  bdund  a  walL 

What  if  a  woman  came  to  see  the 
pmpoae  of  her  sex  in  its  true  lii^iL 
Not  to  be  pampered — not  to  diarm — 
nor  sobdy  woric  men's  wills  to  serve 
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her  ends.  Not  to  preserve  her  value 
in  the  wedding  mart  by  keeping  lust 
at  bay  while  scarce  veiled  breasts  and 
penciled,  luring  eyes  all  call  that  lust 
to  life.  Why!  God  made  women  to 
bear  and  mother  men,  first  in  their 
bodies,  then  within  their  souls.  Their 
beauty,  wit  and  charm  to  be  but 
greater  food  that  should  sustain  when 
baby  milk  has  passed.  Their  bodies 
were  made  sweet  that  the  great  work 
should  never  fail  for  lack  of  hands. 
God  did  not  make  a  woman's  hips  in 
gracious  lines  to  buy  a  limousine,  an 
English  butler,  nor  an  Airedale  dog. 
He  made  their  skins  to  serve  the  very 
end  that  men's  skins  serve,  or  pigs — to 
cover  veins  and  nerves.  Both  pigs 
and  men  grow  wrinkled,  rough  and 
brown.  But  in  the  end  they  justify 
their  lives  by  slabs  of  bacon  and  good 
work  in  towns.  But  what  vast  ser- 
vice to  a  weary  world  does  liquid  pow- 
der aid? 

A  woman's  life  might  mean  strong 
mothering,  wise  tenderness  for  all  hun- 
gry men,  quick  laughter  filling  all  the 
ragged  gaps  they  leave  so  they  won't 
know  tiiey  left  them — an  endless  pa- 
tience and  a  bridled  tongue.  The  go- 
ing with  them  on  their  htmting  trips, 
not  as  a  tinkling  exclamation  point  in 
chiffon  negligee,  but  to  dig  bait  and 
cook  the  beans,  and  see  their  shirts 
are  dry.  (That's  "Woman's  right"— - 
to  join  her  life  so  with  the  man's  she 
gets  the  whole  adventure  tang  with 
him.)  A  comradeship  so  true  it  bides 
with  them  when  they  forget  she  is  a 


woman,  and  long  for  other  lips  and 

eyes,  forget  she  cares  for  pretty  things, 

forget  to  rise  when  she  comes  in  the 

room.     (What  do  such  gestures  matter 

when  their  whole  need  lies  naked  to 

her  sight?)     A  sympathy  that  learns 

to  stand  and  smile,  and  shut  its  mouth 

and  hand  the  nails.     She'd  have  no 

skin  at  fifty — ^but  she'd  have  a  laugh. 

That's  goodness.    Yet  if     she    really 

saw  and  lived  all  that,  it  would  more 

horrify  her  social  world  than  if  she 

sold  her  perfumed  feet  and  arms  to 

some  flat  old  roue. 

Suppose  a  man — but  I  am  not  a 

man;   I  cannot  know.     I  only  think 

that  if  I  were  a  man  and  brave  enough 

to  face  things  as  they  are,  and  try  to 

knock  them  into  what  I'd  have  them 

be,  I'd  taste  at  least  a  lot  of  heady 

joy.    The  chances  are,  though,  I'd  die 

poor.    Perhaps  in  jail. 

*  *  •  « 

I  cannot  see  the  end  of  all  this  mess 
— ^this  private  fear  and  public  war — 
this  everlasting  squirming  from  white 
light  But  I  know  this:  That  just  as 
surely  as  the  hills  are  laid  in  folds  and 
rivers  rise  by  some  assembled  plan 
that  never  fails,  so  surely  will  all  hu- 
man life  shape  up  in  the  good  end. 
Then,  groping,  we  will  leave  the 
darkened  house  and  rise  above  all 
cringing  and  pretence,  above  the 
flabby  life  of  churchly  fold  and  dreary 
dullness  of  the  other  sins  to  where  the 
sunlight  flashes,  and  the  free  winds 
shout  along  the  uplands  of  our  father 
God. 
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Yes,  I  will  bless  thee.  Life, 

With  all  thy  pain — 

Thy  meed  of  sorrow,  transient  dreams,  and  all — 

If  to  my  voiceless  heart  thou  wilt  but  call 

Its  song  again ! 

Jo  Hartman. 


Aemories  of  Early  California 


By  /A.  L.  Cook 


OUR  OLD  home  was  in  San  Ma- 
teo County.  It  was  a  frame 
house,  set  in  about  fifty  acres 
of  beautiful,  tree-shaded  land. 
We  reached  the  county  road  by  a  wind- 
ing lane  that  followed  the  wooded 
banks  of  a  little  Creek  called  the  Ar- 
royo Mocho.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
high  road  lay  the  marsh,  and  between 
us  and  the  marsh  was  the  railroad, 
built  within  my  recollection.  I  remem- 
ber perfectly  that  I  was  lifted  to  the 
top  of  the  gate  post  one  day,  and  told 
to  "watch  for  the  cars."  I  watched  be- 
cause every  one  else  was  doing  the 
same  thing;  and  presently  along  came 
the  first  train  to  pass  through  San  Ma- 
teo County  over  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  I  had  helped  to  make 
history ! 

It  was  interesting  history  that  we 
were  making  in  those  days,  too.  The 
air  was  full  of  pioneer  stories.  Father 
and  mother  had  crossed  the  plains  on 
their  wedding  trip,  when  every  night 
the  prairie  schooners  were  arranged 
in  a  circle  round  the  camp  fire,  and 
men  with  guns  guarded  the  camp  for 
fear  of  surprises  from  the  Indians. 
They  had  lived  through  the  Vigilante 
days,  and  a  certificate  of  membership 
in  the  Committee  hung  on  the  wall  at 
home.  Many  a  time  I've  pushed  a 
chair  up  to  it  and  stood  studying  the 
mysterious  emblems  that  surrounded 
the  engraved  matter.  The  one  I  re- 
member best  was  the  wide  open  eye  at 
the  top,  with  rays  going  from  it  in  all 
directions.  It  made  me  think  of  "The 
Right  Eye  of  the  Commander"  in  Bret 
Harte's  story — that  awful  eye  that 
never  closed,  not  even  in  sleep,  and 
that  glared  at  the  murderer  the  night 
he  crept  to  the  Commander's  bedside, 
to  stab  him  as  he  slept ! 


Yes,  it  was  much  more  fun  to  make 
history  than  to  study  it;  although  I 
think  we  got  more  enjoyment  out  of 
the  subject  than  children  do  now  when 
it  is  really  taught.  Our  history  book 
had  stories  in  fine  print  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter ;  and  I  remember  them  as 
good  stories,  too,  and  it  helped  the 
lesson  to  read  them.  Teachers  in  those 
days  were  not  hard  on  a  recitation 
made  up  of  "glittering  generalities;" 
and  an  idle  habit  of  reading,  combined 
with  some  glibness  in  narration,  was  an 
asset  in  the  good  old  times. 

The  only  really  objectionable  thing 
about  school  was  that  it  interfered 
sadly  with  more  important  and  profit- 
able engagements  (as  now-a-days.) 
Aside  from  that  it  wasn't  so  bad.  For 
one  thing  the  school  yard  had  been 
chosen  with  real  inspiration.  The  very 
oak  trees  in  it  did  not  grow  straight  as 
elsewhere,  but  were  bowed  over  or  lay 
along  the  ground,  making  climbing  a 
delight  to  the  smallest  and  least  ven- 
turesome; and  we  swarmed  over  the 
branches,  until  the  bark,  naturally  so 
rough  and  corrugated,  was  worn  per- 
fectly smooth  and  shiny. 

Digging  in  the  ground  for  beads  was 
a  great  resource.  I  wonder  now  where 
they  could  have  come  from,  those  myr- 
iads of  tiny  beads  of  different  colors; 
but  then  I  took  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  had  read  "Prescott's  Con- 
quest," and  knew  all  about  those  won- 
derful robes  worn  at  Montezuma's 
court — robes  richly  adorned  with  feath- 
ers and  embroidered  with  just  such 
precious  stones  as  those  I  dug  out  of 
the  ground  in  the  school  yard.  Mother 
had  little  sympathy  "for  archeological 
research;  and  she  used  to  show  signs 
of  discouragement  when  she  was  in  a 
hurry  to  put  up  my  lunch  of  a  morning 
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and  found  my  "dinner  pail"  full  of 
beads  and  dirt. 

The  walk  home  after  school  hours 
was  nice,  too,  for  it  was  not  embittered 
as  the  morning  walk  was,  by  the 
thought  that  there  were  arithmetic  les- 
sons to  be  learned  and  recited  at  the 
end  of  it  (we  never  did  home  work) ; 
and  besides,  we  had  plenty  of  time  to 
enjoy  it.  There  was  no  nature  study 
in  the  schools  in  our  day,  but  we  need- 
ed no  interpretation  of  nature  as  she 
revealed  herself  in  those  walks;  and 
how  I  pity  children  born  too  late  to  en- 
joy Calfornia  when  she  was  as  young 
as  we  were! 

The  meadows  were  one  blaze  of 
color  from  the  "scolches;"  and  the 
wind  blew  them  "stealing  and  giving 
odor."  Where  else  on  earth  is  there 
such  a  sky  as  we  had  above  us?  It 
would  not  have  occurred  to  us  to  com- 
plain of  the  dust  on  the  road.  It  was 
such  fun  to  scuff  through  it,  and  then 
we  could  make  such  life-like  "ele- 
phants' feet"  in  it,  by  pressing  our  heel 
down,  then  slowly  revolving  until  our 
foot  made  a  circle  around  the  depres- 
sion. We  made  a  long  trail  of  them, 
beginning  and  ending  it  in  the  grass 
at  the  side  of  the  road;  and  we  took 
great  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  the 
next  passer-by  would  be  terror-stricken 
at  the  sight  of  it. 

We  got  diversion,  too,  from  the  hum- 
ming sound  in  the  telegraph  poles,  and 
never  failed  to  put  an  ear  to  them, 
straining  to  hear  the  message  flowing 
along  the  wires.  We  learned  that  kick- 
ing the  poles  increased  the  humming, 
and  finally  ventured  to  shout  messages 
of  our  own  up  toward  the  wires.  These 
were  usually  of  a  commonplace  nature, 
but  one  day  an  intrepid  companion 
went  so  far  as  to  call  out  with  an  un- 
usually vigorous  kick,  "You  thief,  you 
stole  my  money!"  This  seemed  aw- 
fully daring  to  us,  and  the  rest  of  the 
way  we  did  not  loiter,  surprising 
mother  very  much  by  our  unusual 
punctuality. 

The  great  sensation  of  those  walks, 
however,  was  the  droves  of  "Spanish 
cattle"  we  met.  What  would  children 
nowadays  think  of  the  vaqueros  who 


had  them  in  charge?  We  certainly 
were  never  afraid  of  them,  and  I  must 
have  been  impressed  by  their  pictur- 
esqueness  to  remember  them  as  well  as 
I  do.  Their  perfect  horsemanship, 
their  distinctive  Spanish  dress,  their 
swarthy  faces  framed  in  the  invariable 
red  bandana,  with  sombrero  on  top  of 
that,  make  a  picture  in  my  memory. 
One  of  them  always  rode  ahead  of  the 
drove  to  warn  us  to  cover.  We  never 
needed  to  be  told  twice,  and  the  mere 
sight  of  the  vaquero  was  enough  to 
make  us  scatter  wildly  as  we  burrowed 
under  fences  to  hide  in  the  tall  grass 
until  the  drove  went  by. 

Alas!  In  escaping  into  the  fields  I 
was  impaled  on  the  other  horn  of  the 
dilemma;  for  the  tall  grass  held,  I 
knew,  gopher  snakes  "by  the  galore." 
The  farmers  would  not  have  them 
killed,  and  they  waxed  fat  in  their  im- 
munity, and  were  of  an  appalling 
length — often  more  than  six  feet.  It 
was  of  no  use  for  mother  to  assure  me 
that  the  snakes  in  my  illustrated  "Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor"  were  very  different," 
and  that  the  gopher  snakes  were  gentle 
and  too  well  gorged  usually  to  want  to 
do  anything  but  lie  in  the  sun  and 
sleep.  I  was  not  convinced,  and  lay 
awake  many  a  night,  not  daring  to 
breathe  lest  the  awful  thing  crawling 
in  my  imagination  on  the  floor  of  the 
room  should  hear  me  and  come  to 
crush  my  bones  as  the  boas  did  those 
of  the  hapless  antelopes  in  the  story 
books. 

As  if  that  weren't  enough  to  make 
night  awful,  the  coyotes  usually  chose 
my  waking  hours  to  walk  abroad  in 
marauding  bands.  I  wasn't  afraid  of 
them  in  the  day  time — sneaking  brutes 
that  were  always  skulking  away;  but 
heard  at  night,  thousands  strong  (ap- 
parently), they  might  have  struck  ter- 
ror to  a  braver  heart  than  the  one  I 
could  hear  thumping  so  loudly  under 
the  bed  clothes  on  those  occasions.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  war- 
whoop  that  rent  the  air  the  night  of  the 
Deerfield  massacre  must  have  sounded 
something  like  that  coyote  chorus. 

We  used  to  hear  vague  stories  of 
mountain  lions  having  been  seen  in  the 
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foothills  in  the  early  times.  We  knew 
the  foothills  well,  but  the  lions  had 
evidently  retreated  before  civilization, 
for  we  never  saw  one.  There  was  a 
day,  however,  when  a  group  of  us 
had  started  to  follow  the  creek  to  its 
source.  Before  we  realized  it,  we  were 
in  a  deep  twilight  gorge,  with  wooded 
banks;  and  there  on  the  sand  at  the 
water's  edge,  we  came,  like  Robinson 
Crusoe,  upon  a  strange  and  solitary 
footprint,  made  evidently  by  a  larger 
cat  than  one  could  possibly  imagine.  I 
don't  remember  that  anything  was 
said,  but  we  gave  up  our  explorations 
then  and  there,  by  tacit  consent;  and 
for  me,  at  any  rate,  the  source  of  the 
Arroyo   Mocho   is   still   undiscovered. 

I  think  our  elders  never  made  any 
conscious  contribution  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  lived.  There  was 
talk  of  the  gold  mines,  of  course,  and 
much  interest  in  comparing  the  speci- 
mens of  gold  dust  in  the  little  bottles 
with  which  we  were  so  familiar. 
Mother's  "breast  pin"  was  a  fine  piece 
of  gold  quartz  in  an  irregular  setting, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  like  were  to 
be  picked  up  on  the  streets  of  any  min- 
ing town.  But  father  and  mother 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  sur- 
prised at  our  idea  (gleaned  from 
Aladdin's  adventures  and  "The  Al- 
hambra")  of  what  gold  mines  looked 
like — vast  caverns  blazing  with  gold 
and  jewels.  The  sunset  was  not  a 
natural  phenomenon  to  us.  We  looked, 
and  told  ourselves  that  that  wonderful 
glow  was  reflected  from  Caribou, 
where  the  gold  mines  were. 

Perhaps  the  books  we  read  were  re- 
sponsible for  our  rather  romantic 
views  of  things,  and  yet  Bret  Harte 
and  J.  Ross  Browne  were  not  sensa- 
tional writers.  The  latter  was  by  far 
the  "favorite  saint  in  my  literary  cal- 
endar." I  read  and  re-read  his  books 
until  I  can  quote  from  them  at  length, 
even  now.  The  one  I  liked  best  was 
"Crusoe's  Island,"  and  I  reveled  in  his 
account  of  life  in  the  mining  towns, 
and  thrilled  at  his  adventures  among 
the  strange  people  who  made  the  set- 
tlement of  California  so  different  from 
other  pioneering.    And  the  best  thing 


about  those  wonderful  books  was  that 
the  hero  writer  was  one  of  my  own 
country  men — a  Califomian  like  my- 
self! 

We  saw  little  juvenile  literature,  and 
fell  back  on  the  grown-up  books;  so 
that  we  are  well  read  in  the  standard 
novelists  at  rather  a  tender  age.  We 
had  the  delight,  though,  of  a  few  excur- 
sions into  a  sensational  field.  There 
was  a  dark  closet  opening  off  the  up- 
per hall  at  our  house,  and  stored  in  it 
were  alluring  piles  of  pamphlets  and 
magazines.  My  acquaintance  with  a 
publication  called  "The  Chimney  Cor- 
ner" was  made  there,  and  I  can  re- 
member mother's  face  of  consterna- 
tion at  finding  me  one  day  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  this  closet  beside  a  lighted 
kerosene  lamp,  buried  in  "Lady  Aud- 
ley's  Secret."  I  have  always  meant 
to  get  that  book  and  finish  it,  for  I  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  at  that  time; 
but  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  the 
secret  (whatever  it  ,was)  was  ever 
discovered,  or  whether  the  heroine 
went  on  to  the  end,  moving  among  her 
brilliant  associates,  her  proud  head 
held  high,  while  her  heart  was  wrung 
with  sickening  remorse  and  appre- 
hension. 

Aside  from  these  glimpses  into  ex- 
citing fiction,  our  life  as  children 
seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back  upon  it, 
quite  ideally  simple  and  natural.  The 
companions  we  had  at  school  we 
scarcely  saw  at  other  times,  as  our 
homes  were  scattered,  but  there  were 
six  of  us,  so  we  were  never  lonely;  and 
childish  propensities  for  mischief  ex- 
pend themselves  harmlessly  in  a  play- 
ground as  large  and  diversified  as  was 
ours.  It  included  the  fields  and  sur- 
rounding hills — even  the  marsh — with 
clam  digging  and  boating  on  the 
sloughs.  Our  boat  suited  us  perfectly, 
and  we  were  greatly  offended  when  a 
playmate  from  the  city  dubbed  her  the 
"Mudlark,"  and  jeeringly  maintained 
that  he  could  "pick  the  nails  out  of 
her  with  his  fingers."  Probably  it  was 
true,  but  Providence  watched  over  us, 
and  a  good  thing  for  us,  too,  as  the 
sloughs  were  deep  and  the  tide  water 
swift  and  strong  as  it  ran  out. 
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It  was  undoubtedly  Providence,  also, 
that  prevented  us  from  growing  up 
perfect  barbarians ;  for  in  good  time  we 
had  two  excellent  private  schools  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  supplied  us  with 
much-needed  conventional  training, 
and  enabled  us,  in  spite  of  our  reluct- 
ance, to  "scramble  ourselves  into  a  lit- 
tle education." 

For  certain  things  like  shopping  and 
dentistry  we  had  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, twenty-one  miles  away,  but  this 
gave  me  the  great  treat  of  my  life. 
Once  a  week  father  drove  in  to  town, 
driving  out  again  the  next  day,  and 
my  visits  to  "the  city"  were  timed  so 
as  to  go  with  him.  To  get  in  on  time 
for  business  hours,  we  had  to  start 
early  in  the  morning,  and  this  meant 
that  I  was  wakened  by  mother  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  and  dressed  with  her  help  by  lamp 
light,  shivering  with  cold  and  excite- 
ment, and  talking  in  stage  whispers, 
"so  as  not  to  waken  the  others." 

We  started  off  usually  just  as  a  faint 
glow  was  coming  up  behind  Mt.  Diablo 
— so  that  we  saw  the  wonder  of  the 
world's  awakening.  I  was  always  glad 
to  see  the  houses  closed  and  dark  along 
the  way — it  made  me  feel  superior  to 
be  awake  and  stirring  before  any  one 
else.  The  part  of  the  drive  I  liked 
best  was  rounding  San  Bruno  moun- 
tain, for  the  road  skirted  the  water, 
and  the  goats  on  the  paths  above  our 
heads  tinkled  their  bells  and  sent 
showers  of  pebbles  rattling  down,  as 
they  went  ^hopping  along  the  steel 
hillside. 

The  toll  house  was  somewhere  near 
the  mountain  then,  and  we  always 
found  the  toll  keeper,  "Old  Kag," 
standing  smiling  in  the  door,  with  a 
canvas  bag  of  money,  which  he  gave 
to  father.  That  was  a  wonderful  house 
— just  large  enough  for  "Old  Kag" 
(short  for  Baril,  his  real  name),  and 
as  he  stood  in  his  little  door,  framed 
with  pink  mallow  blossoms,  I  thought 
he  might  be  some  friendly  kobold,  and 
the  canvas  bag  full  of  fairy  gold.  I  am 
so  glad  I  didn't  know  the  conduct  of 
toll-roads,  or  that  father  received  the 
money  in  any  official  capacity,  for  that 


would  have  spoiled  the  whole  adven- 
ture. 

Just  after  this,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
left  the  water's  edge  and  skirted  a 
marsh,  with  the  oyster  beds  at  our 
right.  Here  father  never  failed  to 
sing  half  of  his  entire  repertoire : 

"A-rakin'  of  the  oyster  beds. 
To  me  it  was  mere  play." 

The  other  half  usually  followed — a 
longish  ballad,  "The  Steam  Arm."  The 
same  air  did  for  the  entire  program,  but 
father's  audience  was  never  critical. 

The  drive  began  to  seem  long  at 
about  this  point,  and  I  realized  that  I 
had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  dinner 
time  the  day  before;  but  the  Six  Mile 
House,  kept  by  Henry  Blanken,  of 
kindly  memory,  was  not  far  away. 
Father  always  went  into  the  house  for 
his  morning  coffee,  but  mine  was 
brought  out  to  me,  and  I  drank  it  sit- 
ting primly  in  my  place,  from  nice 
thick  cups  without  handles.  I  am  fond 
of  coffee,  and  have  drunk  it  with  vary- 
ing pleasure  in  different  lands;  but 
never  has  it  tasted  as  it  used  to  at  kind 
Henry  Blanken's,  served  in  those  in- 
teresting thick  cups! 

Not  long  after  this  we  pounded  up 
the  board  way  into  Billy  Bridges'  liv- 
ery stable,  and  were  in  the  city.  The 
"sights"  don't  seem  to  have  impressed 
me,  for  the  only  thing  I  remember  of 
those  visits  is  sitting  on  the  steps  at 
the  back  of  Aunt  Clara's  house,  and 
looking  out  over  the  bay  at  the  ship- 
ping. One  memorable  night  the  hull 
of  a  ship  lay  burning  in  the  harbor,  and 
it  was  a  thrilling  sight  as  darkness 
came  on  and  the  flames  were  reflected 
in  the  black  water.  The  "Ol3mipians" 
were  considerate  enough  to  let  me 
stay  up  later  than  usual  that  night, 
and  I  sat  and  shivered  in  the  evening 
air,  imagining  the  breaking  out  of  the 
conflagration,  and  repeating  to  myself 
(from  my  school  reader) : 

"And  there  were  men  and  women, 

Crowded  upon  the  deck; 
And  there  were  frightened  seamen 

Rushing  to  leave  the  wreck. 
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"In  vain  the  captain  shouted, 
The  craven  crew  had  left  her; 

Of  every  boat  bereft  her, 
Destruction  was  undoubted." 

The  quarter  where  Aunt  Clara 
lived  is  no  longer  a  residence  district. 
The  San  Bruno  Turnpike  Road  is  gone, 
and  with  it  the  friends  that  made  the 
drive  over  it  such  an  occasion  of  de- 
light. The  old  California  is  gone, 
too,  with  the  Spanish  residents,  the 
adobe  houses,  the  vaqueros,  old  China- 
town and  the  Missions,  as  they  were 
in  the  early  days.  The  "early  Cali- 
fornia flavor"  in  life,  the  present  gener- 
ation can  never  know,  and  we  leave 
them  rather  mystified  by  our  efforts 
to  make  them  see  what  they  have 
missed. 

We  admit  all  the  defects  of  our 
State,  the  chief  of  which,  to  Eastern 
visitors,  seems  to  be  the  long  season 
of  dust  and  drouth.  But  they  have 
never  lain  in  bed  under  the  sloping 
roof  of  a  "story  and  a  half"  house,  and 
heard  the  soft  pit-pat  of  the  first  rain 
drops  of  the  season  grow  to  a  steady 
roar  on  the  shingles.  They  have  not 
waked  the  next  morning  to  "Heaven 
upon  earth  for  freshhness,  sweetness," 
and  looked  out  on  a  California  washed 
clean  by  the  first  rains. 


They  have  never  come  back,  af- 
ter ten  years  of  exile,  in  a  steamer 
from  the  north,  and  come  into  the 
harbor  at  nightfall.  If  they  had, 
they  might  have  complained,  as  I  did 
upon  a  like  occasion,  that  the  city 
lights  were  certainly  very  poor.  They 
swam  and  flickered  as  if  I  were  seeing 
them  through  a  rainstorm,  though  the 
night  was  beautifully  clear. 

Yes,  no  doubt,  we  old  Califomians 
seem  prosy  enough  when  we  try  to  fan 
the  fame  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts 
of  our  young  compatriots.  But  I  main- 
tain that  we  have  something  in  our 
lives  and  consciousness  that  they  have 
missed,  unhappily  for  them.  The  few 
existing  relics  of  old  times  are  for  us 
charged  with  a  meaning  and  pathos 
that  naturally  the  young  cannot  feel. 
It  helps  us  in  our  enjoyment  of  the 
present  that  we  see  it  through  the  gla- 
mour of  the  past.  The  real  California 
is  restored  to  us  by  our  memory  of 
her  in  her  youth  and  ours.  Our  love 
of  her  even  keeps  us  from  finding  any- 
thing obvious  in  the  sentiment  of  our 
"State  anthem."  Obvious!  It  is  not 
what  we  say,  hni  the  spirit  in  which  we 
say  it.  Dear  Califomians  of  those 
golden  days,  now  then,  all  together! 

"I  love  you,  California,  you're  the 
finest  State  of  all." 


WHAT  SCIENCE  SAYS  TO  TRUTH 


As  is  the  mainland  to  the  sea. 

Thou  art  to  me : 

Thou  standest  stable,  while  against  thy  feet 

I  beat,  I  beat! 

Yet  from  thy  cliffs,  so  sheer,  so  tall, 
Sands  crumble  and  fall; 
And  golden  grains  of  thee  my  tides  each  day 
Carry  away. 

William  Watson. 


Gold-Dust  and    Greenbacks  in  Early  Montana 

By  Harrison  A.  Trexler,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professolr  o(  History,    University  of    Montana 


MAN  USUALLY  finds  it  possi- 
ble to  adapt  himself  to  his  en- 
vironment. After  moving  to 
a  wilderness  home  where  the 
conveniences  of  his  old  surroundings 
are  lacking,  he  invents  a  means  of  sup- 
plying his  needs  by  finding  substitutes. 
Well  known  is  the  story  of  how  our 
colonial  forefathers  adopted  furs,  fish 
and  wampum  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  place  of  the  money  they  had  used 
in  Europe.  This  practice  of  barter  was 
again  renewed  decades  later  when  the 
pioneer  moved  westward  to  the  Pacific. 
In  the  early  sixties,  when  gold  be- 
gan to  be  seriously  mined  in  Montana, 
from  California  and  Idaho,  a  wave  of 
miners  started  for  the  new  El  Dorado, 
and  from  the  East  the  "tenderfoot" 
came  to  seek  his  fortune.  Montana  in 
1862  was  hundreds  of  miles  from  set- 
tled communities.  The  trails  to  her 
gold  fields  lay  over  prairie,  stream  and 
mountain  range,  where  hostile  savage 
and  desperate  "road  agent"  lay  in  wait. 
Hence  little  coin  got  into  the  Territory. 
Nevertheless,  the  thousands  of  miners 
needed  a  medium  of  exchange  with 
which  to  purchase  food,  blankets,  picks 
and  other  necessities. 

Granville  Stuart,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  party  of  three  who  in  1858  discov- 
ered the  yellow  metal  at  Gold  Creek 
and  started  the  gold  rush  to  Montana, 
gave  the  present  writer  much  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  early 
Montana  currency.  He  remembers 
that  not  only  was  there  not  much  silver 
coin  in  the  Territories  in  the  sixties, 
but  also  that  there  was  a  "very  little" 
gold  coin.  "Greenbacks"  or  United 
States  notes  began  to  arrive  in  1862  or 
1863.      "Shinplasters"    or    fractional 


currency,  came  still  later.  Mr.  Stuart 
holds  that  little  if  any  Confederate 
money  ever  reached  Montana. 

Society  being  without  a  necessary 
supply  of  money  in  early  days,  Mon- 
tana escaped  reverting  to  the  bar- 
ter stage  by  finding  an  exchange  com- 
modity at  once  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
of  fair  divisibility,  and  of  almost  uni- 
versal distribution  among  the  scattered 
settlers.  This  medium  of  exchange 
was  gold  dust.  Gold  dust  was  the 
money  used  in  most  of  the  early  gold 
camps  of  the  United  States.  It  can 
be  examined  to-day  in  many  of  the 
bank  vaults  of  our  mountain  States. 
After  the  gold  is  panned  or  taken 
from  the  sluice  boxes  the  large  nug- 
gets are  removed,  if  luckily  there  are 
any,  and  the  finer  particles,  ranging  in 
size  from  about  that  of  a  navy  bean 
to  mere  chaff,  is  the  "dust"  of  the 
early  days.  Its  color  varies,  the  gold 
from  each  gulch  having  its  own  shade. 
The  color  depends  on  its  purity  and 
the  nature  of  the  foreign  substances 
which  it  contains,  copper,  silver,  etc., 
each  of  which  gives  the  dust  a  charac- 
teristic hue.  Early  miners  and  mer- 
chants became  so  accustomed  to  hand- 
ling it  that  they  could  tell  from  what 
gulch  it  came  with  great  precision. 

"I  could  tell  almost  always  from 
what  gulch  dust  came,"  said  the  late 
Judge  Frank  Woody,  of  Missoula, 
who  came  to  Montana  in  1856,  and 
was  in  point  of  residence  the  oldest 
white  inhabitant  of  the  State.  "In 
the  sixties,"  continued  Judge  Woody, 
"I  clerked  in  Worden's  store  at  Hell 
Gate  (old  Missoula),  and  handled 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  dust. 
Every  merchant  had  a   little   set  of 
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scales  on  which  it  was  weighed.  Be- 
sides the  scales  we  had  a  brass  'dust 
blower,'  an  arrangement  by  which 
we  could  blow  out  the  lighter  refuse 
and  save  the  pure  metal." 

Granville  Stuart  says  that  he  often 
used  a  dust  blower  during  the  early 
years  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business.  "The  bankers 
of  the  sixties,"  continued  Mr.  Stuart, 
"also  had  a  set  of  models  called  'test 
stones,'  a  collection  of  samples  of  gold 
from  the  various  gulches  by  which 
they  could  better  value  the  dust.  The 
gold  from  each  gulch  had  been  as- 
sayed, and  its  value  could  be  exactly 
given  if  its  gulch  was  correctly  lo- 
cated." 

A.  D.  Richardson,  who  visited  Mon- 
tana in  1865,  says  that  gold  dust  was 
then  the  currency  of  the  Territory.  He 
saw  scales  ,for  weighing  it  in  all  of 
the  stores.  He  claims  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent  was  wasted  in  weighing 
for  small  purchases,  and  that  the  boys 
of  Virginia  City  washed  the  storage 
sweepings,  which  sometimes  netted 
them  five  dollars  a  day  each.  ("Be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  from  the  Great 
River  to  the  Great  Ocean,"  Hartford, 
1867,  p.  479.)  When  Bishop  Tuttle 
arrived  in  Virginia  City  in  July,  1867, 
he  found  ,that  every  one  carried  a 
buckskin  pouch  for  gold  dust.  He 
says  that  all  of  it  was  examined  by 
the  banks  before  it  was  accepted.  (D. 
S.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  "Reminiscences  of  a 
Missionary  Bishop,"  New  York,  1906, 
pp.  128-9.) 

According  to  Judge  Woody  the  dust 
was  worth  from  $12  to  $18  an  ounce, 
the  poorest  coming  from  Silver  Bow 
Creek,  near  the  present  city  of  Butte. 
The  latter  was  mixed  with  silver  amal- 
gam, and  was  worth  about  $12  or  $13 
an  ounce.  Dust  from  the  better 
gulches  of  Bear  Creek  and  Gold 
Creek  brought  from  $16  to  $18.  Gran- 
ville Stuart  claims  that  the  dust  from 
Highland  Gulch,  south  of  Butte,  was 
the  best  dust  in  the  Territory,  being 
worth  nearly  $20  an  ounce.  A  dust 
from  Florence,  Idaho,  was  mixed  with 
a  gold  colored  sand,  and  was  there- 
fore deceiving.     It  was  worth  about 


$14  an  ounce. 

During  the  sixties,  articles  not  only 
of  large  but  even  of  small  value  were 
purchased  with  gold  dust.  Judge 
Woody  recounts  that  for  a  dollar's 
purchase  the  merchant  took  a  penny- 
weight and  three  grains  of  dust.  Whis- 
key was  then  twenty-five  cents  a 
drink.  The  bartender  charged  for  it 
seven  grains  of  dust.  "Of  course," 
smiled  Judge  Woody,  "these  were  not 
the  exact  equivalents,  but  the  dealers 
wanted  to  play  safe."  Granville  Stu- 
art claims  that  the  saloonkeepers  of 
the  old  day  swindled  the  poor  miners 
wretchedly.  "The  miner  would  order 
a  whiskey,  which  cost  twenty-five 
cents,"  said  Mr.  Stuart,  "and  would 
pour  his  dust  in  the  blower,  which 
would  be  lying  on  the  bar.  The  bar- 
tender would  apologetically  say  that 
his  scales  were  out  of  order,  which 
was  often  not  true.  But  the  miners 
were  too  often  drunk  and  said  noth- 
ing. The  bartender  would  then  take 
a  pinch  of  the  dust  between  his  thumb 
and  finger  as  pay  for  the  drink.  He 
thus  took  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  for  a  twenty-five  cent  drink." 

Gold  dust  was  long  popular  as 
money  in  Montana.  An  old  banker, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Wolf,  president  of  the  West- 
ern Montana  National  Bank  of  Mis- 
soula, claims  that  it  was  quite  com- 
monly used  as  money  as  late  as  the 
seventies.  Silver  was  scarce  through- 
out the  United  States  at  the  time. 
Fractional  currency,  or  "shinplasters," 
were  in  quite  general  use,  but  there 
was  little  other  money  of  small  de- 
nominations. "We  had  shinplasters 
for  ten  and  twenty-five  cents  by  the 
handfuls,  but  little  other  change  in  the 
gold  days,"  stated  Mr.  J.  C.  Lehsou,  a 
prominent   Montana  banker. 

Until  the  late  sixties,  national  bank 
notes  did  not  reach  the  Territory. 
United  States  notes  or  "greenbacks" 
were  unpopular.  As  a  result  gold  dust 
continued  to  be  the  great  vehicle  of 
exchange  in  Montana. 

There  were  reasons  why  greenbacks 
were  even  more  unpopular  in  the 
gold  camps  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.     The  continual  fluctu- 
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ation  of  their  depreciation  as  the 
North  met  military  reverse  or  success 
made  them  a  risky  form  of  property. 
In  the  East  the  daily  press  gave  quo- 
tations of  greenback  values  and  con- 
sequently the  receiver  of  them  was 
certain  at  least  of  their  immediate 
value.  But  mail  between  the  isolated 
camps  and  the  financial  centers  was 
often  delayed,  and  even  mail  by  the 
"pony  post"  was  literally  weeks  in 
reaching  Bannack,  Virginia  City,  He- 
lena and  other  camps.  The  Montan- 
ian  of  the  sixties  was  therefore  loath 
to  accept  money  even  whose  immedi- 
ate value  he  did  not  know.  It  was  the 
problem  of  speculation  experienced  in 
the  East  plus  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  present  quotations. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  dis- 
trust of  greenbacks  doubtless  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  large  Southern  popu- 
lation of  the  Montana  of  that  day  was 
opposed  to  the  National  government's 
war  money  on  principle.  Although 
Granville  Stuart  does  not  believe  that 
Southern  feeling  affected  the  value  of 
greenbacks,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
many  Confederates  who  came  to  Mon- 
tana could  have  been  human  and  not 
have  looked  askance  at  the  circula- 
tion of  the  money  with  which  their 
enemies  were  carrying  on  the  war. 
The  Civil  War  was  in  full  swing  when 
the  gold  miners  came,  and  many 
Southerners  flocked  to  the  gold  fields. 
Large  numbers  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers arrived  in  Montana  both  during 
and  after  the  war.  Confederate  Gulch 
is  a  reminder  of  this  immigration.  In 
fact,  the  historians  of  early  Montana 
love  to  enlarge  on  the  troubles  of  this 
period.  Montana  was  begotten  in  the 
throes  of  civil  strife.  Party  feeling 
ran  high.  Attempts  to  name  towns  for 
Confederate  celebrities  caused  a  tem- 
pest of  bitterness.  This  far-away  echo 
of  Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg  is  one  of 
those  touches  which  gives  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Montana  such  a  romantic 
history. 

In  addition  to  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems met  by  greenbacks  in  Montana, 
there  was  the  old  argument  against 
paper  money  that  this  form  of  cur- 


rency experienced  throughout  the 
country.  Thus  Granville  Stuart  spoke 
of  them :  "The  people  of  Montana  did 
not  know  how  the  war  would  termi- 
nate, and  so  hesitated  to  accept  green- 
backs. All  prices  were  quoted  in  gold. 
As  well  as  I  can  remember  greenbacks 
were  worth  but  forty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar when  they  arrived.  This  was  hard 
on  the  poor  people  from  the  East  who 
arrived  with  their  fortunes  in  green- 
backs. Of  course  they  were  dis- 
counted in  the  East,  but  when  they  got 
to  Montana  prices  were  frightfully 
high,  and  they  were  pretty  hard-up." 

That  greenbacks  depreciated  mater- 
ially, and  that  their  depreciation  was 
subject  to  fluctuations  is  well  known. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  average  dis- 
count relative  to  gold  during  its  worst 
year,  1864,  was  49.2.  From  then  on 
it  iiad  its  ups  and  downs  daily,  and 
rose  to  an  average  of  71  or  72  during 
the  three  years  following  1864  to 
nearly  90  from  1870  to  its  redemption 
in  1879.  (Among  other  places,  a 
table  of  greenback  depreciation  from 
1862  to  1875  can  be  found  in  A.  Bar- 
ton Hepburn,  "History  of  Coinage  and 
Currency  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Perennial  Contest  for  Sound  Money," 
New  York,  1903,  pp.  204,  229.) 

The  Montana  depreciation  of  this 
form  of  currency  kept  pace  roughly 
with  quotations  in  the  East.  In  1863- 
4,  when  its  nadir  was  reached  in  New 
York,  it  was  at  the  low  ebb  in  the  gold 
camps.  David  B.  Weaver,  a  pioneer 
of  those  times,  says  that  at  Curry 
Gulch  flour  was  sold  for  $28  a  sack 
in  gold,  or  $56  in  greenbacks,  and 
that  it  was  at  the  same  figure  the  fol- 
lowing year.  ("Early  Days  in  Immi- 
gration Gulch,"  in  Publications  of  the 
Montana  Historical  Society,  vol.  VII, 
pp.  79,  84.) 

But  the  rate  of  discount  was  seem- 
ingly not  consistent.  While  green- 
backs suffered  a  50  per  cent  deprecia- 
tion in  the  case  of  flour,  smoking  to- 
bacco at  the  same  time  and  place  sold 
for  $300  a  pound  gold,  or  $550  in 
greenbacks.     (6  Ibid.,  p.  84.) 

One  of  Montana's  most  distinguish- 
ed pioneers,  Cornelius  Hedges,  says 
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that  in  1865  greenbacks  were  dis- 
counted 50  per  cent  "when  taken  at 
allj,"  ("In  Memoriam" — to  Charles 
Rumley — in  Pub.  Mont.  Hist.  Soc, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  24.)  Another  contempor- 
ary, Lyman  A.  Munson,  wrote  that  in 
the  sixties  gold  dust  was  worth  $18  an 
ounce,  and  that  "it  took  thirty  dollars 
or  more  in  greenbacks  to  equal  it." 
("Pioneer  Life  in  Montana,"  in  Pub. 
Hist.  Soc.  of  Mont,  vol.  V,  pp.  225-6.) 
When  Dimsdale's  "Vigilantes  of  Mon- 
tana," the  first  book  published  in  the 
Territory,  came  from  the  press  in  1866 
it  was  advertised  in  the  Montana  Post 
of  November  10th  at  the  following 
rates : 

"Price  in  dust,  $2.00.  Greenbacks, 
$2.25." 

In  1867  Bishop  Tuttle  found  that 
greenbacks  were  discounted  15  per 
cent,  while  by  the  following  year  they 
had  fallen  another  5  per  cent.  ("Rem- 
iniscences of  a  Missionary  Bishop," 
pp.  129,  214.)  At  times  the  fluctua- 
tions must  have  been  radical.  It  is 
stated  in  the  "Montana  Post"  of  No- 
vember 3,  1866,  that  "In  the  last  two 
weeks  gold  has  descended  from  53  to 
46  per  cent  premium."  This  would 
mean  a  material  rise  in  the  value  of 
greenbacks. 

Other  pioneers  of  the  early  sixties 
vouch  for  these  discount  rates  of 
greenbacks,  but  few  of  them  agree  as 
to  the  ratio  between  them  and  gold. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  camps  were  widely  scattered,  and 
that  there  was  relatively  little  com- 
munication between  them.  It  also 
seems  doubtful  whether  greenbacks 
had  any  fixed  value  in  the  terms  of 
gold  in  a  single  camp  at  one  time. 
The  people  of  the  East  at  least  had 
the  advantage  of  a  money  market. 
Such  an  institution  was  wholly  lack- 
ing in  Montana. 

From  the  above  statements;  it  is 
obvious  that  either  the  degree  of  de- 
preciation on  the  part  of  greenbacks 
was  most  unstable,  or  that  the  Mon- 
tana—  settlements  made  little  attempt 
to  keep  well  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  money  market.  On  the 
other  hand  it  should  be  remembered 


that  most  of  these  statements  were 
made  for  many  years  after  the  events 
narrated  took  place,  and  that  the 
vouchers  for  them  may  have  recol- 
lected exceptional  cases,  and  to  have 
been  guilty  of  generalizing  much  on 
them. 

Any  one  who  has  done  much  interro- 
gating of  actors  in  events  which  took 
place  before  has  met  this  tendency. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  two  contem- 
porary accounts  given  above,  that  of 
Bishop  Tuttle,  who  quotes  from  his 
letters  written  at  the  time  to  his  wife, 
and  the  reference  to  the  "Montana 
Post,"  both  place  the  depreciation  at 
about  half  that  of  the  reminiscences. 
But  that  the  depreciation  was  con- 
siderable is  evident. 

I  have  stated  above  that  the  green- 
backs, after  gradually  improving  in 
value  after  1865,  reached  par  around 
1879,  when  they  were  redeemed.  The 
history  of  their  rehabilitation  in  Mon- 
tana was  much  different  from  that  in 
the  East.  I  quote  from  the  account 
as  given  me  by  Granville  Stuart.  "The 
miner,"  said  Mr.  Stuart,  "was  clever 
enough  to  either  hoard  his  best  dust 
or  sell  it  East  and  trade  off  the  in- 
ferior. For  this  reason,  the  Territory 
was  full  of  dust  worth  from  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  that  of  the  best  dust. 
It  was  therefore  little  better  than  the 
greenbacks  of  the  late  sixties.  Finally 
the  merchants  decided  to  simply  make 
greenbacks  the  standard,  as  in  reality 
they  had  been  for  some  time.  This 
was  in  1869.  From  that  time  on,  gold- 
dust  became  less  and  less  the  money 
of  the  Territory.  The  years  1863-9 
were  the  years  of  the  rule  of  gold- 
dust." 

That  the  gold  dust  of  Montana  be- 
came debased  is  learned  from  Judge 
Woody.  He  tells  the  story  of  an  old 
Deer  Lodge  banker  who  confessed 
that  he  often  mixed  the  inferior  Silver 
Bow  Creek  dust  with  the  best  dust 
from  Bear  Creek  and  Gold  Creek,  put 
the  mixture  in  an  old  coffee  mill, 
ground  it  sufficiently,  and  then  sold 
it  for  the  best  of  gold  duSt. 

Thus  the  force  of  Gresham's  Law 
was  in  practical  operation  in  the  wild 
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gold  camps  of  old  Montana.  The 
cheap  dust  drove  the  better  out  of 
circulation  and  reduced  the  gold  dust 
economy  to  a  part  with  the  contempt- 
ible legal  tender  and  possibly  irre- 
deemable greenbacks. 

Greenbacks  thus  had  their  ups  and 
downs  in  the  gold  camps  of  Montana. 
But  their  fate  was  no  worse  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  They 


were  execrated  on  Wall  street,  at  the 
cross-roads  villages  of  Iowa,  on  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  among  the  rough 
men  who  wielded  a  pick  and  washed 
gold  dust  from  the  gravel  of  the  Mon- 
tana gulches.  A  hard-headed  miner 
as  well  as  a  metropolitan  banker  will 
always  prefer  a  medium  which  has 
intrinsic  value  to  a  currency  which 
threatens  to  be  irredeemable. 


THE     THINKER 

The  morning  light  has  placed  a  golden  crown 

Upon  his  massive  head; 

His  rugged  body  glistens  with  the  dew 

And  dancing  sunbeams,  filt'ring  through  the  trees, 

Play  'round  his  bowed  and  silent  frame. 

His  stern  and  fixed  gaze  looks  past  the  flowers 

That  scatter  all  their  perfume  to  the  breeze, 

His  ears  untuned  to  catch  the  birds'  sweet  notes 

Or  any  of  the  wakening  day's  soft  sounds. 

His  thoughts  do  pierce  the  clouds  and  reach  the  stars ; 

Spring  cannot  stir  his  heart  to  joy,  his  soul  to  love. 

His  troubled  mind  revolves  the  mystery. 

And  rests  upon  men's  woes  and  griefs. 

He  scans  the  past  and  searches  future's  store. 

Awake!    O  Thinker!  to  the  present  day, 

For  God  is  calling  thee 

To  look  upon  his  beauteous  world. 

To  let  the  birds  fly  round  thee 

And  to  hear  their  song. 

O,  let  the  sun  that  brightens  field  and  hill 

Light  up  thy  dark  and  sombre  soul 

And  sing,  with  us,  a  hymn  of  joy. 

Robert  Wormser. 


Proserpine 


An  Idyl  of  the  Oregon  Woods 


By  F.  Imogene  Hunt 


OVER  against  the  bunk  house  in 
Camp  17  the  first  rhododen- 
dron had  just  burst  into  bloom, 
dawn-pink  petals  against  the 
blackened  and  weathered  walls,  and 
by  that  token  the  crew,  from  the  Boss 
down  to  the  Chinese  cook,  knew  that 
springtime  had  come.  And  even 
Kurtz  Andersen,  just  sobering  up  af- 
ter a  visit  to  the  nearest  metropolis — 
this  was  in  the  good  old  days — even 
Kurtz  Andersen  welcomed  it. 

There  is  something  almost  uncanny 
in  the  coming  of  an  Oregon  spring- 
time, out  where  the  fir  woods  stretch 
for  miles  and  miles  back  from  the  sea 
in  lonely  green-columned  silences.  It 
brings  with  it  no  sudden  burst  of 
color  and  rich  new  life.  Only  here 
and  there  you  may  come  upon  a  troop 
of  white  trilliums  or  a  patch  of  wood 
violets,  the  ferns  unroll  new  fronds, 
and  down  along  the  streams  the  alders 
put  forth  a  mist  of  pale  green  leaves. 
And  then  the  rhododendron  blooms — 
and  that  is  all.  Yet  you  cannot  fail  to 
know  that  spring  is  come;  you  feel  its 
presence  though  you  see  no  visible 
sign;  it  is  as  if  the  woods  had  sud- 
denly wakened  from  a  long  dream  and 
were  singing  softly  to  themselves. 

Probably  the  loggers  of  Camp  17, 
and  Kurtz  Andersen  in  particular, 
would  have  scorned  these  feelings  put 
thus  into  words,  but  for  all  that  the 
magic  of  the  season  crept  into  their 
veins.  And  doubtless  that  was  the 
reason  why  Kurtz  fell  in  love.  Al- 
though after  all,  the  strangest  part  of 
the  story  is  not  that  he  should  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Percie — ^who  would 


not?  The  strange  part,  that  not  Solo- 
mon himself  could  explain,  is  that  Per- 
cie should  have  cared  for  Kurtz.  And 
where  the  strangeness  of  it  lies  you 
shall  presently  see. 

That  morning  Donaldson,  the  Boss, 
had  looked  askance  at  Kurtz,  who  was 
still  a  trifle  uncertain  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  his  sur- 
roundings. Usually  Donaldson  had 
no  compunction  about  firing  any  man 
whatsoever,  but  when  a  boss  comes 
across  a  master  woodsman  he  is  loth 
to  part  with  him,  whisky  or  no  whisky. 
And  certainly  Kurtz  could  do  things 
with  a  tree  that  others  never  dreamed 
of. 

"Think  you  can  tell  a  fir  from  a  ce- 
dar this  morning?"  asked  Donaldson, 
curtly. 

Kurtz  looked  his  superior  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  a  lesser  man  than 
Donaldson  might  have  flinched  at  the 
sudden  wrath  that  smouldered  under 
his  black  brows.  "Any  time  I  can't, 
you  can  feed  me  to  the  cows,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"Alright,"  said  the  Boss  briefly. 
"You  and  Matthews  can  begin  over  on 
Myrtle  Creek." 

Proceeding  accordingly  to  Myrtle 
Creek,  Kurtz  and  Matthews  began, 
with  the  promptness  of  experienced 
woodsmen,  to  serve  the  death  warrant 
on  one  of  the  great  firs  that  overhung 
the  ravine.  At  first  Kurtz  sat  on  a 
log  and  directed  the  preliminaries,  but 
presently  the  vigor  of  the  morning  air 
crept  into  his  muscles,  and  he  flung 
himself  into  the  work.  The  undercut 
was  soon  made,  but  the  saw  had  not 
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eaten  far  into  the  opposite  side  before 
it  became  evident  that  it  had  not  been 
so  recently  sharpened  as  might  be  de- 
sirable. Your  true  logger  cannot 
abide  a  dull  implement.  So  Matthews 
went  back  to  camp  for  another,  not 
without  some  cryptic  remarks  about  its 
being  somebody's  fault  for  bringing 
out  a  dull  saw  in  the  first  place.  For- 
tunately for  him,  these  arrows  fell 
short  of  their  mark. 

Kurtz  presently  grew  thirsty,  and 
not  being  above  taking  water  when 
nothing  else  could  be  had,  started 
down  towards  the  stream  whose  gur- 
gling faintly  invited  him.  At  the  foot 
of  the  slope  there  was  a  marshy  place, 
luxuriant  now  with  skunk  cabbages, 
the  brilliance  of  whose  yellow  calla- 
like  blossoms  vied  with  the  rankness 
of  their  odor.  It  was  not  the  sort  of 
a  place  usually  chosen  by  young  lad- 
ies for  a  morning  stroll.  But  as  Kurtz 
crashed  down  among  the  ferns,  he 
heard  a  little  startled  cry  of  surprise, 
and  there  was  a  splash  of  water  and  a 
flash  of  pink  as  some  one  disappeared 
through  the  alders.  Such  a  phenome- 
non was  a  challenge.    Kurtz  followed. 

Within  a  few  yards  he  came  upon 
her,  a  laughing  slip  of  a  girl,  sitting 
breathless  amongst  the  miner's  let- 
tuce on  the  hillside.  Her  hair  was 
over  her  shoulders  and  she  was  mak- 
ing a  hasty  endeavor  to  put  it  up. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Kurtz  in 
confusion. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  answered.  "It  was 
silly  of  me  to  be  frightened." 

Now  in  the  unspoiled  west  one  does 
not  wait  on  formalities,  the  mere  fact 
of  meeting  is  sufficient  introduction. 
So  Kurtz  dropped  down  on  a  mossy- 
cushioned  log  and  essayed  to  continue 
the  conversation.  It  is  not  every  day 
that  one  meets  an  attractive  girl  in 
the  woods,  nor  is  one  often  in  just 
that  stage  of  spirituous  exaltation  that 
relieves  from  native  bashfulness  with- 
out compromising  one's  wits. 

"Were  you  out  bear  hunting,"  Kurtz 
inquired,  "or  just  looking  at  the  sce- 
nery?" 

'The  girl  shook  her  head  and  an- 
swered nothing  at  all,  but  continued  to 


devote  her  whole  attention  to  those 
refractory  tresses.  They  were  of  a 
soft,  dusky  brown,  and  her  eyes  may 
have  matched — or  perhaps  they  were 
blue  or  violet — Kurtz  never  was  quite 
sure.  Her  slim  figure  was  clad  in  a 
plain  blue-gray  dress  and  her  feet 
were  enclosed  in  very  proper  shoes. 
Kurtz  was  a  little  bewildered.  He 
would  have  sworn  to  bare  feet  and  rosy 
draperies  in  that  first  flying  glimpse, 
except  that  the  recency  of  his  trip  to 
town  made  him  cautious  of  accepting 
the  testimony  of  his  senses. 

Since  his  somewhat  awkward  in- 
quiries drew  forth  no  hint  of  the  girl's 
identity,  he  tried  the  more  pointed 
method  of  formally  introducing  him- 
self, including  an  account  of  his  pres- 
ent occupation  and  a  brief  resume — 
carefully  expurgated — of  his  past  his- 
tory. 

To  which  the  girl  responded  simply, 
"You  may  call  me  Percie." 

"But  I  mustn't  stay  here,"  she  added 
when  her  curls  were  reduced  to  order. 
"And  I  daresay  they  aren't  paying 
you  four-fifty  per  to  hold  that  log 
down.  Will  you  fish  out  my  sunbon- 
net,  please?" 

For  that  article  was  cruising  jaunt- 
ily down  stream.    Kurtz  rescued  it. 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  walk  out  to  the 
road  with  you,"  he  suggested.  "The 
woods  are  sort  of  dangerous — wildcats 
and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Nonsense,"  the  girl  laughed.  "I 
come  up  here  often." 

"What  for?" 

"Why,  berries  and  things,"  said  Per- 
cie. "The  salmon  berries  are  ripe 
now,  you  know." 

"This  is  a  good  place  for  them,"  re- 
marked Kurtz  pointedly. 

"Yes,"  said  Percie.  "Good-bye." 
And  she  vanished  Into  the  alders. 

Kurtz  went  back  to  his  fir  with  a 
new  intoxication  in  his  head.  Girls, 
as  a  rule,  at  the  rare  dances  or  other 
social  occasions  on  which  he  came  In 
contact  with  them,  rather  avoided  him. 
Whether  from  dislike  or  timidity  he 
had  never  inquired;  he  had  never 
cared.  Yet  this  girl's  frank  friendli- 
ness touched  some  unsuspected  chord 
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of  emotion.  He  forgot  all  else,  and 
seizing  his  axe  began  to  chop  reck- 
lessly into  the  undercut  in  the  big 
fir.  A  sudden  ominous  crackling 
warned  him  of  his  error.  The  giant 
swayed,  trembled,  then  cut  through 
the  air  with  a  long  sighing  sound  and 
struck  the  ground  with  a  dull  thunder. 
It  went  in  a  direction  entirely  of  its 
own  choosing,  diagonally  across  the 
ravine,  so  that  it  split  in  two  in  the 
center.    Kurtz  stared  dumbly. 

A  shout  of  rage  aroused  him.  It 
was  Donaldson. 

"That's  a  hell  of  a  place  to  put  a 
tree,"  he  stormed.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

For  once  Kurtz  was  silent. 

"Go  back  to  camp,"  ordered  Donald- 
son, "and  sleep  it  off." 

Kurtz  went,  his  pride  crushed  and 
broken.  He  wheedled  a  cup  of  coffee 
from  Lee,  the  cook,  and  sat  in  the 
doorstep  of  the  cook-shack  drinking 
it.  This  was,  incidentally,  no  slight 
tribute,  for  Lee  was  chary  of  such 
favors.  But  Kurtz,  with  his  ferocious 
black  hair  and  diabolical  ways,  exer- 
cised a  powerful  fascination  over  the 
Chinaman. 

"Where's  Neil?"  he  asked,  pres- 
ently. 

"Don't  know." 

Neil  was  Lee's  assistant,  an  un- 
promising youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
whom  Kurtz  took  particular  pleasure 
in  worrying.  And  just  now  when  he 
was  both  physically  and  spiritually  ill 
he  felt  special  need  of  some  such  di- 
version. This  being  denied,  he  re- 
turned his  coffee  cup  with  elaborate 
thanks,  and  then  sought  the  bunk- 
house. 

And  there  he  came  upon  Neil,  in  the 
act  of  examining  something  which  he 
had  just  extracted  from  a  corner  of 
Kurtz'  bunk. 

"Hold  on  there,  young  man,"  thun- 
dered Kurtz,  precipitating  himself  up- 
on the  offender  like  an  unwieldy  can- 
non ball. 

Neil  gave  a  faint  squeak,  like  a 
trapped  rabbit,  and  stood  as  if  para- 
lyzed. He  dropped  his  find — a  little 
wad  of  something  wrapped  in  oilcloth. 


"So!"  continued  Kurtz.  "What's  the 
idea?" 

"I  saw  you  put  it  there  last  night," 
confessed  the  lad.  "And — and  I 
wanted  some." 

"Oh,  you  did,  eh?"  Kurtz  picked 
up  the  package,  folded  the  oilcloth 
carefully  about  it,  and  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bunk  pulled  off  his  left 
boot  and  stowed  it  away  therein.  "Al- 
ways put  your  valuables  in  safety  de- 
posit," he  remarked  jocularly.  "Re- 
member that,  Neil."  Then  he  looked 
the  culprit  up  and  down  with  inscru- 
table eye.  "What  for?"  he  asked  fin- 
ally. "Wanted  to  buy  a  Ford,  may- 
be?" 

Neil  flushed;  he  was  near  to  tears. 
"I  want  to  go  home,"  he  said.  "Back 
East.  I've  got  a  mother  and  sisters, 
and  I  thought — that  I  could  start  over 
again " 

"Nice  start — stealing,"  put  in  Kurtz 
sarcastically. 

"Well,  I'm  not  the  only  one,"  re- 
turned Neil,  poiiitedly. 

"So?  You  think  you  saw  some- 
thing?" 

"Yes,  and  I've  read  the  papers — " 

"That's  enough  from  you!"  Once 
more  strange  fires  flamed  in  Kurtz' 
eyes. 

Neil  instantly  repented  of  his  bold- 
ness. His  eyes  measured  the  distance 
to  the  door. 

"Not  yet."  Kurtz  placed  himself 
across  the  path  of  escape.  Deliber- 
ately he  drew  an  ugly-looking  knife 
from  his  pocket  and  flashed  it  in  the 
sunlight.  "That  would  be  the  easiest 
way,"  he  said.  "There's  nobody  about 
— and  I  guess  I  could  preach  the  fun- 
eral sermon." 

Neil  shrank  back  against  the  wall. 

"But  you're  not  worth  it."  Kurtz 
shut  the  knife  and  put  it  back.  "Now, 
promise  that  you'll  never  breathe  a 
word  of  this — to  man  nor  woman,  bird 
nor  beast " 

"I  promise  on  my  honor,"  cried 
Neil. 

"Alright.  If  you  ever  break  that 
word,  you  can't  run  fast  enough  nor 
hide  far  enough  but  I'll  get  my  hands 
on  you.   And  you'll  not  leave  this  camp 
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either.  I'll  keep  my  eye  on  you.  Now 
go!" 

Neil  thus  disposed  of,  Kurtz' 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  girl  of  the 
woods.  Although  it  had  been  a  pleas- 
ant experience,  the  memory  of  it  in- 
duced a  strange  fit  of  melancholy,  so 
that  Kurtz  was  moved  to  seek  refuge 
in  music.  He  helped  himself  to  an 
accordion  belonging  to  one  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  seating  himself  under  the 
rhododendron  proceeded  to  evoke 
weird  sounds  which,  if  taken  at  their 
face  value,  demonstrated  his  state  of 
mind  to  have  been  lamentable  indeed. 
But  the  uncomfortable  mood  was 
thereby  effectually  exorcised,  and 
Kurtz  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  medi- 
tating over  some  apparently  delect- 
able scheme. 

That  evening  at  table  he  was  un- 
usually merry,  and  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity turned  the  conversation  to  the 
sensational  and  mysterious  bank  rob- 
bery of  a  few  months  before.  Neil, 
who  helped  Lee  with  the  serving, 
showed  signs  of  embarrassment, 
whereupon  Kurtz  redoubled  his  ef- 
forts. 

"Here's  Neil  now,"  he  remarked. 
"A  bright  boy,  as  we  all  know.  Now, 
Neil,  what's  your  theory?"  But  Neil 
retreated  to  the  kitchen. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  curious 
cat  and  mouse  game  that  seemed  to 
afford  Kurtz  the  keenest  pleasure.  By 
subtle  means,  and  without  arousing 
suspicion  in  the  other  men,  he  kept 
Neil  constantly  uncomfortable,  tempt- 
ing him  to  tell  what  Kurtz  well  knew 
he  dared  not.  It  was  an  ingenious 
mode  of  torture.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
playing  with  fire,  but  Kurtz  liked  it 
therefore  all  the  better. 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  forget  Percie. 
Being  a  man  of  resource,  he  easily 
found  opportunity  for  revisiting  the 
salmon  berry  thickets  not  once  but  a 
dozen  times  during  the  next  few  days. 
He  was  not  surprised  to  find  no  one 
there. 

"Of  course,  you  scared  her  away," 
he  soliloquized.  "You're  not  a  beauty, 
Kurtz  Andersen.  And  you're  a  darn 
fool  to  be  thinking  about  a  girl  any- 


way— cut  it  out,  my  boy." 

And  with  this  thought  in  mind  he 
returned  to  his  work.  He  was  "buck- 
ing," that  is,  removing  the  limbs  from 
down  timber  and  sawing  it  into 
lengths.  It  was  an  arduous  business, 
the  more  so  as  the  bucker  works  alone, 
though  indeed  it  was  this  last  that 
Kurtz  had  aimed  for.  Late  one  after- 
noon, pausing  to  reconnoiter  a  giant 
fir,  he  was  startled  by  a  laugh  behind 
him. 

There  she  was,  perched  on  a  stump, 
tin  pail  in  hand.  "Don't  let  me  inter- 
rupt your  work,  Mr.  Andersen,"  she 
called  mischievously. 

"Good  afteinoon,"  greeted  Kurtz, 
dropping  his  resolution  along  with  his 
axe  as  he  went  up  to  her. 

"Have  some?"  She  held  out  her 
pail. 

Kurtz  politely  selected  one  of  the 
golden,  but  insipid,  berries.  Both  were 
silent  for  a  time,  as  if  it  were  enough 
to  be  near  one  another — at  least  that 
was  the  thought  that  ran  in  Kurtz' 
mind.  They  could  hear  the  rhythmic 
hum  of  a  saw  and  the  far-off  ringing 
of  steel  on  steel  as  some  one  wedged 
a  tree.  A  big  gray  squirrel  came  run- 
ning along  a  branch.  Kurtz  bent  ex- 
pertly and  caught  it,  holding  the 
frightened  little  creature  gently  be- 
tween his  two  hands. 

"Isn't  he  beautiful !"  exclaimed  Per- 
cie softly. 

Presently  Kurtz  freed  him,  and  he 
ran  up  into  a  nearby  tree,  chattering 
angrily.  The  man  and  girl  laughed 
in  unison.  Kurtz  was  glad  to  have 
found  a  common  ground  for  conversa- 
tion. He  soon  discovered  that  Percie 
knew  as  well  as  he,  and  understood 
far  better,  the  ways  of  the  wood  crea- 
tures. He  judged  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  woods,  probably  on 
one  of  the  isolated  homesteads  that 
are  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
But  he  did  not  find  it  easy  to  ask  her 
directly,  for  with  all  her  simplicity 
and  frankness,  she  was  possessed  of 
a  certain  reserve  that  he  could  not 
penetrate. 

Kurtz  was  obliged  therefore  to  re- 
sort    to     sherlockian     methods.     He 
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found  excuses  to  go  down  to  the  little 
postoffice  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley, 
and  even  to  walk  up  the  winding  road 
past  the  different  farms,  some  pros- 
perous, some  barely  winning  existence 
in  the  face  of  the  forest.  But  this 
availed  him  nothing,  for  he  was  too 
shy  about  his  new  acquaintance  to 
make  direct  inquiries.  He  took  spe- 
cial care  that  the  men  at  the  camp 
should  not  learn  of  her,  for  he  felt 
vaguely  that  they  might  find  fault 
with  Percie's  conduct,  or  having  looked 
into  the  wondrous  innocence  of  her 
eyes,  judge  himself  an  undesirable 
companion  for  her.  Besides,  this  lit- 
tle touch  of  mystery  lent  the  affair  an 
air  of  romance  that  was  sweet  to 
Kurtz,  who  had  lived  so  long  in  a 
world  of  unrelieved  matter-of-factness. 

He  did  not  see  Percie  often,  but  he 
thought  of  her  always.  Occasionally, 
during  those  marvelous  weeks  of  May 
he  would  come  upon  her — he  dared 
not  think  that  she  sought  him  out — 
and  they  would  talk  for  a  few  min- 
utes or  an  hour  on  various  matters  re- 
lating to  the  woods,  for  that  was  the 
only  world  Kurtz  knew  that  was  suit- 
able for  discussion  with  a  young  lady. 
But  although  their  talk  was  of  com- 
monplace subjects  there  was  always 
an  undercurrent  of  hidden  things. 
Kurtz  found  himself  quoting  poetry 
out  of  the  distant  past,  and  even  at- 
tempting to  formulate  some  of  the 
vague  philosophies  that  the  woodsman 
absorbs  by  contact  from  the  forest. 
Yet  he  did  not  see  whence  all  this  was 
tending. 

Then  one  evening  as  he  sat  at  the 
usual  game  of  cards,  the  Italian 
brought  out  his  accordion.  It  was  his 
most  beloved  possession,  and  he  could 
do  magical  things  with  it.  Kurtz  had 
been  going  about  all  day  in  a  sort  of 
exaltation  that  centered  about  the 
ever  vanishing  and  ever  recurring  im- 
ages of  Percie  which  filled  his  brain. 
The  appeal  and  throb  of  the  accordion 
allied  itself  with  this  state  of  mind. 
Kurtz  felt  more  and  more  uncomfort- 
able, as  if  his  thoughts  were  reaching 
out  after  something  beyond  them. 
Then  suddenly  it  burst  upon  him,  the 


knowledge  and  the  certainty,  the  mar- 
velous secret  of  it  all.  He  threw  down 
his  cards  and  abruptly  retired  to  a 
shadowy  corner  of  the  room.  I  love 
her,  I  love  her,  his  brain  repeated 
over  and  over.  And  mingled  with  the 
magic  of  it  was  a  vast  astonishment. 
Love — the  undreamed  of!  Suppose 
the  men  should  read  his  face — he 
shrunk  further  into  the  shadows.  Kurtz 
the  Terrible  in  love! 

Attracted  by  the  music,  Neil  came 
stealthily  in,  his  sharp  eyes  seeking 
out  Kurtz  in  order  that  he  might  se- 
lect a  seat  as  far  from  his  tormentor 
as  possible.  Kurtz  thought,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes,  of  many 
things.  After  a  while  he  went  over  to 
Neil. 

"Come  outside  a  minute,"  he  in- 
vited. 

Neil  dared  not  refuse.  They  walked 
out  into  the  moonlit  clearing. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  said  Kurtz, 
"that  a  logging  camp  is  no  place  for 
a  boy  like  you.  You  ought  to  be  split- 
ting kindling  and  bringing  water  for 
that  mother  of  yours.  Now  see  here" 
— he  drew  an  old  wallet  from  his 
pocket — "here's  fifty  plunks.  No, 
don't  say  anything.  It's  not  tainted 
money.  I  earned  it  with  this  good 
right  arm.  And  I'll  do  what  I  like 
with  it.  Maybe  I  owe  you  something 
— maybe  I  don't.  Maybe  I've  got  a 
mother  of  my  own — maybe  I  haven't. 
Don't  ask  questions.  Just  say  nothing 
to  nobody,  and  cut  out  in  the  morning 
on  the  shortest  road  for  home.  Do  you 
get  me?" 

Neil  gasped.  Something  stuck  in  his 
throat  and  he  could  not  answer.  Kurtz 
thrust  the  wallet  into  his  hands. 

"Don't  say  a  word,"  he  admonished, 
and  turned  swiftly  back,  leaving  Neil 
to  sit  in  the  moonlight  and  wonder 
why  he  had  ever  doubted  that  fairy 
tales  came  true. 

Kurtz  slipped  back  into  his  shadowy 
corner  and  luxuriated  in  the  song  of 
the  accordian.  And  another  strange 
impulse  shaped  itself  in  his  mind.  "It 
will  leave  me  dead  broke,"  he  solilo- 
quized, "but  that's  no  odds.  And  it 
might  get  me  in  wrong — no,  I  guess 
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Kurtz  Andersen  can  manage  a  little 
trick  like  that.'' 

But  such  resolves  come  sometimes 
too  late. 

Next  morning  Neil  drew  his  slen- 
der pay  and  left.  He  was  anxious  to 
say  a  few  words  of  awkward  thanks 
to  Kurtz,  but  Kurtz  was  equally  anx- 
ious that  he  should  not,  and  skillfully 
kept  out  of  his  way. 

That  same  day,  as  it  happened,  the 
slow  course  of  justice,  coming  at  last 
to  fruition,  brought  the  unexpected  to 
camp. 

Donaldson  was  in  his  office  when 
the  two  strangers  arrived. 

"I'm  Smith,  deputy  sheriff,"  the  one 
introduced  himself.  "We  want  to 
know  if  a  man  came  to  this  camp 
about  three  months  ago,  dark,  black 
eyes  and  hair " 

"Kurtz  Andersen,  yes,"  said  Don- 
aldson. 

"We  thought  so — we  didn't  know  the 
name,  but  we've  traced  the  man.  He's 
wanted  for  bank  robbery.  Is  he  still 
here?" 

"He's  on  the  force,"  said  Donaldson. 
"I'm  not  surprised,  gentlemen — An- 
dersen is  doubtless  capable  of  any- 
thing— but  I'm  mighty  sorry.  He's  a 
fine  fellow  in  some  ways  and  a  very 
wizard  with  the  timber.  I  hate  to  lose 
him." 

"Can't  be  helped,"  said  Smith, 
briefly. 

"You'll  find  him  over  on  Myrtle 
Creek — follow  this  road,"  directed 
Donaldson. 

The  bookkeeper,  who  chanced  to  be 
present,  here  put  in  a  word. 

"It  would  be  my  advice  that  you 
wait  till  noon,  when  all  the  men  will 
be  around.  I'd  hate  to  try  arresting 
Andersen  all  by  my  lonesome — with 
due  respect  to  you  and  your  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Smith." 

But  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  not 
to  be  daunted  by  such  a  suggestion. 

Kurtz  was,  as  usual,  working  alone. 
When  the  two  men  came  up,  intuition, 
born  perhaps  of  experience,  told  him 
their  errand. 

"Well?"  he  snapped. 

Smith  produced  a     paper.     "Kurtz 


Andersen,  you  are  under  arrest,"  he 
began,  "on  the  charge  of " 

"Not  by  a  long  shot " 

Smith's  hand  was  on  his  revolver, 
but  Kurtz  had  the  swiftness  and  agil- 
ity of  the  cougar,  and  before  the  dep- 
uty sheriff  realized  what  was  happen- 
ing had  possessed  himself  of  the  wea- 
pon. 

"Drop  yours,"  he  commanded  the 
other  man,  who  prudently  obeyed. 

Kurtz  threw  the  two  weapons  into 
a  tangle  of  blackberry  vines.  "Now," 
he  said,  "the  best  man  wins.  If  you 
two  can  take  me,  alright,  there'll  be  no 
kick  coming."  While  they  hesitated, 
he  continued:  "I'm  willing  to  return 
the  cash,  gentlemen;  in  fact,  I'd  al- 
ready planned  to  do  so  when  conven- 
ient— you  won't  believe  that,  of  course, 
but  it's  the  straight  truth.  It  won't  do 
society  any  good — much  less  me — 
to  put  me  behind  the  bars.  Come  on — 
I'm  ready." 

Smith  was  no  faint  heart,  nor  was 
his  companion.  They  accepted  the 
challenge.  The  fight  was  intense,  but 
brief.  Any  of  the  men  who  knew 
Kurtz  could  have  prophesied  the  out- 
come. 

"Good  day,  gentlemen,"  said  Kurtz, 
and  picking  up  his  axe  strode  off,  leav- 
ing the  two  to  return  to  camp  at  their 
leisure. 

Once  more  alone,  Kurtz  pondered. 
He  might  easily  take  to  the  woods; 
the  odds  were  with  hink  But  some- 
how, the  thought  was  displeasing.  His 
joy  in  the  victory  had  evaporated,  and 
the  idea  that  stood  out  most  plainly 
was  that  he  was  a  marked  man — 
branded  a  thief  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  It  never  occurred  to  him  be- 
fore that  Percie  might  not  have  cared 
for  his  friendship  if  she  had  known 
that  there  was  a  wad  of  something  in 
his  left  boot.  He  had  considered  the 
robbery,  when  he  thought  of  it  at  all, 
as  an  achievement  to  be  proud  of — 
though  not  boasted  of  in  public.  Even 
his  project  of  restitution  had  been 
made  in  a  spirit  of  generosity,  not  of 
repentance;  a  favor  conferred,  rather 
than  an  obligation  fulfilled.  Now  he 
looked  on  his  act  for  the  first  time  in 
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the  guise  of  crime.  The  conception 
was  all  the  more  terrible  for  its  nov- 
elty. 

So  finally  Kurtz  came  to  a  decision. 
"If  there's  any  way  to  wipe  it  out,  that 
way  for  me."  He  took  up  his  axe 
and  continued  his  work  where  Smith 
had  interrupted  it.  Only  one  thought 
troubled  him — that  he  would  probably 
never  see  Percie  again.  "Though,  of 
course,  it's  better  that  way,"  he  as- 
sured himself. 

At  the  noon  whistle  Kurtz  went  back 
to  camp  with  the  others.  Donaldson 
and  the  two  officers  stood  in  a  group 
apart  near  the  cook  shack.  Kurtz 
walked  up  to  them. 

But  before  he  could  speak.  Smith 
stepped  forward  and  held  out  his 
hand.  "The  best  man  wins,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  little  irregular,  but  Mr.  Don- 
aldson has  convinced  me  that  the  law 
is  for  men,  not  men  for  the  law.  Which 
means  that  if  you  could  put  a  little 
matter  that  we  know  of  in  some  con- 
venient place — say  that  stump  yonder 
— I  might  find  it  and  consider  my  duty 
at  an  end." 

"You'll  never  regret  this  kindness 
through  act  of  mine,"  said  Kurtz  An- 
dersen. 

That  afternoon  Kurtz  sought  out  the 
most  solitary  spot  he  knew  of  in  order 
to  be  alone  with  his  thoughts.  He 
broke  off  a  branch  of  rhododendron — 
it  was  withered  and  faded,  the  petals 
hanging  like*  beggar's  rags — and  sat 
fingering  it  while  he  meditated.  Some 
things  he  saw  clearly.  That  life  had 
perhaps  deeper  meanings  than  he  had 
credited  it  with.  That,  above  all,  he 
must  not  see  Percie  again.  For  he 
was  entirely  unworthy  of  her.  And 
for  the  first  time  he  thought  beyond 
the  immediate  fact  of  his  love,  and 
perceived  that  if  allowed  to  run  its 
course  it  must  come  to  things  impos- 
sible for  Percie  or  himself.  It  would 
be  best  to  leave  the  camp,  yet  this 
seemed  ungrateful  to  Donaldson,  who 
had  so  loyally  befriended  him.    If  he 


stayed  he  must  tell  Percie  plainly — 
she  was  a  mere  child — but  she  must 
be  made  to  understand. 

At  this  he  became  suddenly  con- 
scious that  she  was  standing  before 
him. 

"I've  come  to  say  good-bye,"  she 
said,  with  her  usual  direct  simplicity. 

Kurtz'  spirit  rebelled  within  him, 
forgetting  that  this  was  exactly  what 
he  had  been  planning  all  afternoon  to 
bring  about. 

"No,   you  mustn't — you   can't " 

he  cried. 

"But  it  has  to  be." 

"But  why?" 

"Because,"  she  pointed  to  the  dying 
flowers  in  his  hand,  "they  are  passing, 
and  when  the  rhododendron  goes,  sum- 
mer comes — and  I  am  going  away." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"Probably  not,"  she  said  a  little 
wearily.  Then  most  softly:  "But 
never  mind.  Before  I  go  I  must  tell 
you  one  thing.  I  love  you,  Kurtz  An- 
dersen— no,  don't  speak,  let  me  say 
it " 

But  Kurtz  in  his  amazement  had 
nothing  to  say. 

"I  shall  not  forget  you.  And  you — 
perhaps  you  will  remember  me?" 

Kurtz  held  out  his  arms  in  mute  ap- 
peal. He  recalled  afterwards,  at  the 
time  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  but 
the  paradise  of  her  eyes,  that  she  wore 
a  garment  of  a  marvelous  rosy  pink, 
and  of  a  fashion  utterly  strange  to 
him. 

She  came  to  him  swiftly,  brushed 
aside  his  outstretched  arm,  and  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead.  Then  she  was 
gone. 

Kurtz  knew  from  experience  the  fu- 
tility of  attempting  to  follow.  He  sat 
in  a  trance  of  wonder  and  grief,  un- 
conscious of  time  or  space.  After  a 
while  he  glanced  down  at  the  branch 
of  rhododendron,  which  he  still  held  in 
his  hand.  It  was  blossoming  anew, 
where  she  had  touched  it,  with  the 
dewy  freshness  of  early  springtime! 


Father  of  Waters 

The  Following  Poem  Was  Inspired  by  Reading  John  Muir's  "Yellowstone  Park, 

First  as  a  vapor  light, 

Inland  you  take  your  flight, 
Winged,  on  the  wind,  to  the  mountains  you  flee. 

Then  as  white  snow  you  fall. 

Or  as  the  rain  you  call 
Out  to  the  fountain,  the  flower,  the  tree. 

Then  joining  hands  again, 
^  Down  past  the  haunts  of  men. 
Lending  your  energy,  speeding  along 

Through  the  wide  mountain  gates, 

Leaping  to  meet  the  mates. 
Come  from  the  prairie  and  plain  with  their  song. 

Glacier  and  snowbank  white. 

Pine  gloom,  savanna  bright. 
Cane  brake,  magnolia,  are  all  on  your  way. 

Geysers  are  at  your  head, 

From  the  great  seas  you're  fed. 
Father  of  Waters,  glide,  roaring  and  gray! 

Now  rapids  booming  broad, 
Only  by  man  o'erawed. 
Strength,  you  are  lending,  as  Samson  of  old. 
To  grinding  mills  for  flour. 
Freed  then,  at  least,  but  dour 
Springing  away  as  a  robber  most  bold. 

Leaping  from  out  your  banks. 

Playing  the  weirdest  pranks. 
Building,  up-rooting,  then  planting  anew. 

Spoiling  both  field  and  town. 

Feeding  land  farther  down. 
Father  of  Waters!    From  vapor  you  grew. 

Then  on  your  broad  expanse. 

Commerce  has  found  advance. 
You've  carried  her  loads  from  the  fields  to  the  sea, 

But  now  your  work  is  done. 

Clear  from  the  setting  sun. 
You've  toiled  all  along,  but  to  rest  now  you're  free. 

Thus  is  the  life  of  man. 

Only  the  briefest  span. 
Toiling,  rejoicing,  o'er  victories  won 

Out  of  eternity. 

Into  eternity, 
As  from  ocean  to  ocean  the  river  has  run. 

Ruth  C.  Hoffman. 


The  Entry  of  the  United  States 


From  an  English  Point  of  View 


By  John  C.  Bracken 


THE  magnificent  speech  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  our  greatest  vic- 
tory since  the  war  began,  and 
we  are  unreservedly  proud  and 
thankful  that  it  should  have  been 
made.  Every  sentence  in  his  past 
speeches  that  has  been  criticised  here 
and  in  his  own  country  adds  to  the 
splendor  of  the  victory.  When  we 
were  at  war  with  Napoleon,  the  United 
States  came  in  at  the  end  against  us. 
This  war  against  Germany  has  brought 
her  in  on  our  side.  The  difference  be- 
tween then  and  now  is  eloquent  of  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  and  that  America 
should  have  waited  and  pondered  so 
long  before  deciding  adds  immensely 
to  the  weight  of  her  condemnation  of 
Germany's  rulers. 

President  Wilson  asks  his  country 
to  enter  the  war  for  two  sets  of  reasons. 
The  first  arises  out  of  Germany's  con- 
duct of  the  submarine  war.  The  war 
of  1812  expressed  America's  opinion 
that  our  policy  at  sea  was  against  its 
liberties;  her  entry  into  this  war  on 
our  side  is  a  certificate  that  Germany 
is  the  arch-enemy  of  freedom  on  the 
seas  and  the  Allies  its  protectors.  This 
is  much — how  much  only  those  know 
who  have  studied  the  long  history  of 
our  old  differences  with  America  on  the 
law  of  the  sea. 

But  the  other  grounds  for  American 
intervention  are  more  striking  still. 
"Our  object,"  says  President  Wilson, 
"is  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace 
and  justice  in  the  life  of  the  world 
against  selfish  autocratic  power,  and 
to  set  up  amongst  the  really  free  and 
self-governed  peoples    of    the    world 


such  a  concert  of  purpose  and  action 
as  wiir  henceforth  ensure  the  observ- 
ance of  these  principles."  Language 
could  not  be  clearer.  The  German  peo- 
ple, with  whom  Mr.  Wilson  is  careful 
to  say  America  has  no  other  quarrel, 
are  here  branded  with  the  stigma  of 
being  unfree  and  politically  backward. 
They  think  they  are  fighting  for  their 
liberties;  they' are,  in  fact,  fighting  for 
their  chains.  And  so  badly  has  their 
government  mismanaged  their  affairs 
that  it  has  produced  a  kind  of  Holy 
Alliance  of  free  peoples  against  them. 
"A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can 
never  be  maintained  except  by  the 
partnership  of  democratic  nations." 
Hug  your  chains,  Mr.  Wilson  says  in 
effect  to  the  German  people,  and  you 
will  always  be  political  outcasts,  unfit 
for  the  fellowship  of  free  men;  break 
them,  and  you  may  have  both  peace 
and  freedom.  What  incompetence  on 
the  part  of  their  rulers  it  is  that  has 
brought  the  most  conceited  people  on 
earth  to  a  pass  when  even  Russia,  so 
long  despised  by  them,  can  pity  them 
as  slaves.  It  will  not  be  for  their 
moral  vices  that  the  future  historian 
will  castigate  Germany,  but  for  their 
intellectual  forcible-feebleness. 

Think  of  it.  Here  is  a  nation  which 
wants  some  sort  of  an  empire  in  the 
East,  and  the  way  she  sets  about  it  is 
to  invade  Belgium,  to  unite  English- 
men of  all  shades  of  opinion  against 
her,  and  finally  to  bring  in  the  United 
States  against  her.  Why,  France  got 
more  out  of  her  defeat  in  the  last  war 
than  the  present  rulers  of  Germany 
knew  how  to  get  out  of  their  strength. 
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Major-General  Pershing,  who  will  lead  the 
first  U.  S.  A.  unit  on  the  firing  line  of  France. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  acknowl- 
edge the  great  contribution  which  the 
Russian  revolution  has  made  to  the 
great  moral  victory  for  the  Allies 
which  Mr.  Wilson's  speech  is.  Before 
the  revolution  a  great  part  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  speech  could  either  not  have 
been  delivered,  or  if  it  had  could  only 
have  been  read  as  an  atatck  on  our 
eastern  ally.     It  is  impossible  to  ex- 


Major-General     Leonard    Wood,     who     will 
command  new  U.  S.  Army  Department. 

aggerate  the  difference  that  has  been 
made  by  the  establishment  of  a  free 
Russia.  It  has  made  this  war  quite 
unequivocally  one  between  those  who 
love  freedom  and  those  who  do  not. 
It  has  made  Germany  what  Mr.  Wil- 
son calls  her,  "the  natural  foe  to  lib- 
erty."   At  the  same  time  it  has  opened 


Field 
driving 
sector. 


Marshal    Sir    Douglas    Haig,    who    is 
back  the   Germans  on   the    Northern 


General  Retain,  now  Marshal  of  the  Armies 
of  France.  The  defender  of  Verdun  against 
the  long  and  strong  attack  of  the  German 
Crown    Prince. 
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Admiral  Sir  John  Jeilicoe,  K.  C.  B.,  First 
Sea  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  Chief  of 
the  Naval  Staff,  the  Commander  of  Great 
Britain's   indispensable   fleet. 

up  for  the  German  people  a  way  of 
escape  from  their  present  troubles.  If 
they  stand  by  the  masters  whose  gross 
incompetence  is  now  revealed,  they 
will  suffer  the  penalties  of  slavery;  if 
they  achieve  their  own  freedom,  they 


Lt.-Gen.  Sir  F.  S.  Maude,  who  captured 
Bagdad,  and  destroyed  the  Kaiser's  dream 
of  world-wide  power  reaching  into  Asia. 

will  also  win  a  place  for  their  country 
amongst  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
The  arch-enemies  of  Germany  are  not 
the  Allies  but  her  own  rulers;  it  is 
they,  not  we,  who  are  dragging  her 
down  and  ruining  her  body  and  soul. 
Mr.  Wilson  goes  even  farther.  This 


Rene  Vivlani,  vice-premier  of  France,  and 
Minister  of  justice,  one  of  the  leading  rep- 
resentatives on  the  recent  conference  com- 
mittee  at  Washington. 


Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  British  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  consult- 
ing committee  that  met  at  Washington. 
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Marshal  Joseph  Joffre,  who  turned  the 
tide  of  victory  of  the  German  invasion  of 
France  at  the  IVIarne.  The  German  army 
has    been    retreating    ever   since. 

war,  to  his  mind,  is  one  for  the  liber- 
ation of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
including  the  German  people,  for  the 
privilege  of  every  one  everywhere  to 
choose  their  way  of  life  and  obedience. 
"The  world  must  be  safe  for  democ- 
racy," says  Mr.  Wilson;  "its  peace 
must  be  planted  upon  the  trusted  foun- 
dations of  political  liberty."  There 
are  thus  two  ways  in  which  the  Ger- 
man people  can  work  for  peace.  One 
is  by  offering  themselves  up  as  sacri- 
fices to  stupid  and  incompetent  rulers. 
That  way  is  the  peace  of  bondage,  the 
dull,  heavy  sleep  of  slaves.  The  other 
way  is  by  achieving  their  own  liberty. 
The  intervention  of  the  United 
States  makes  victory,  and  a  victory  of 
the  people,  certain.  Mr.  Wilson  says 
that  he  is  ready  if  necessary,  to  spend 
the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check 
and  nullify  the  pretensions  of  the  rul- 
ers of  Germany.  That  means,  in  a 
word,  that  Germany's  chances  depend 
solely  on  the  success  of  the  subma- 
rine campaign.  The  United  States  are 
right  to  prepare  a  great  army  to  take 
part  if  necessary  in  the  land  war  in 
Europe,  but  the  condition  of  its  em- 
ployment is  the  defeat  of  the  subma- 
rine campaign.  This,  then,  should  be 
the  first  object  of  American  energy, 
and  to  its  achievement  everything  else 


should  be  sacrificed.  This  done,  every- 
thing else  follows;  this  not  done,  noth- 
ing else  matters. 

Mr.  Wilson  looks  forward  to  the 
"utmost  practicable  co-operation  and 
counsel  with  the  governments  now  at 
war,"  to  the  "organization  and  mobili- 
zation of  all  material  of  the  country  to 
supply  the  materials  of  war."  Let  us 
put  it  a  little  more  simply.  The  great- 
est service  that  the  United  States  can 
render — and  it  can  begin  at  once, 
whereas  her  military  co-operation  must 
wait — is  to  help  us  to  clear  the  seas 
of  hostile  submarines.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  this  service  can  be  done. 
One  is  by  the  building  of  swarms  of 
ocean-going  destroyers  and  fast  craft 
which  will  hunt  down  submarines  and 
if  necessary  convoy  shipping.  The 
other  way  is  by  building  cargo  boats 
in  such  numbers  and  with  such  rapid- 
ity as  to  destroy  Germany's  chance  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  new  construc- 
tion. The  mere  addition  of  the  Ger- 
man ships  in  American  ports  to  the 
active  tonnage  of  the  world  will  repair 
the  losses  in  the  worst  month  from  the 
submarines.  The  problem  of  keeping 
pace  with  future  destruction  is  one  that 
American  co-operation,  rightly  organ- 
ized,  should   make   certain   of   being 


fe^'S 


Aristide  Briand,  member  of  the  French 
Socialist  party,  and  a  representative  of  the 
people. 
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solved.  The  world's  shipping  needs 
some  five  millions  of  new  tonnage.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  supply  from  one 
to  two  million,  and  America  can,  if  she 
sets  about  it,  easily  supply  the  rest. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  war  should 
be  shortened.  It  cannot  be  shortened 
very  appreciably  by  America's  mili- 
tary activity.  It  can  be  shortened  at 
sea  by  her  inventiveness,  her  industrial 
energy,  and  her  immense  natural  re- 


sources. This  is  a  problem  after 
America's  own  heart,  and  if  we  con- 
centrate upon  it  the  last  of  our  anxie- 
ties is  gone.  We  shall  win,  we  shall 
win  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  we 
shall  win  soon.  What  a  load  to  have 
taken  off  one's  heart.  And  what  a 
splendid  prospect  opens  up  of  future 
political  co-operation  between  us  for 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


Notable   /Messages 


Many  notable  and  noble  messages 
have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
praise  of  the  great  act  of  Good  Fri- 
day. 

The  French  President  said — 

From  now  onwards  it  will  be  more 
than  ever  apparent  to  the  impartial 
mind  that  German  Imperialism,  which 
deliberately  prepared  and  ended  by 
declaring  war,  had  conceived  the  mad 
dream  of  forcing  its  hegemony  on  the 
world.  It  has  succeeded  only  in  re- 
volting the  conscience  of  humanity. 
You  have  become  the  interpreter  be- 
fore the  universe,  in  eloquent  and  mem- 
orable language,  of  outraged  right  and 
menaced  civilization.  All  honor  to 
you,  M.  le  President,  and  to  your  no- 
ble country. 

Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George  said — 
America  has  at  one  bound  become  a 
world  power  in  a  sense  she  never  was 
before.  She  waited  until  she  found  a 
cause  worthy  of  her  traditions.  The 
American  people  held  back  until  they 
were  fully  convinced  that  the  fight  was 
not  a  sordid  scrimmage  for  power  and 
possessions,  but  an  unselfish  struggle 
to  overthrow  a  sinister  conspiracy 
against  human  liberty  and  human 
right. 

These  words  represent  the  faith 
which  inspires  and  sustains  our  people 
in  the  tremendous  sacrifices  they  have 
made  and  are  still  making.  They  also 


believe  that  the  unity  and  peace  of 
mankind  can  only  rest  upon  democ- 
racy, upon  the  right  of  those  who  sub- 
mit to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  government,  upon  respect 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  nations 
both  great  and  small,  and  upon  the  uni- 
versal dominion  of  public  right.  To 
all  of  these  Prussian  military  auto- 
cracy is  an  implacable  foe. 

Mr.  Asquith  said — 

There  is  not  a  man  among  us  who 
does  not  breathe  more  freely  now  that 
he  knows  that,  through  the  action  of 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  whole  English- 
speaking  race  are  to  fight  as  comrades 
side  by  side  in  the  most  momentous 
struggle  in  history. 

The  President's  speech  will  live  in 
the  annals  of  eloquence  as  a  worthy 
and  noble  exposition  of  the  grounds 
and  the  aims  of  a  great  national  re- 
solve. The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  forced,  as  the  United  King- 
dom was  forced,  into  a  struggle  which 
in  neither  case  was  of  our  own  seek- 
ing. They  have  realized,  as  we  have 
realized,  that  the  choice  lay  between 
peace  with  humiliation  and  war  with 
honor. 

Never  have  the  fundamental  issues 
which  are  at  stake  been  stated  with 
more  precision  or  with  a  greater  ele- 
vation of  thought  and  language  than  in 
the  President's  address. 
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Journal  des  Debats  said — 

The  great  republic  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, peopled  by  millions  of  Germans 
by  origin,  and  descendants  of  Ger- 
mans, the  refuge  of  the  persecuted  of 
all  countries,  the  land  of  plain  dealing, 
of  science  and  of  liberty,  denounces 
German  policy  as  the  scourge  of  hu- 
manity. .  .  .In  proportion  as  the  men 
of  Berlin  try  new  dodges,  imagine  new 
atrocities,  and  bring  to  help  them  more 
perfected  instruments  of  destruction, 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  will  rise  one 
by  one  against  the  new  barbarians. 

M.  Clemenceau  said — 

We  have  a  war  map  in  our  turn, 
and  an  excellent  one.  It  shows  the 
German  Chancellor  innumerable  co- 
horts of  free  peoples,  so  vast  that  their 
extent  is  lost  to  view,  with  fighting 
power  which  has  nothing  to  fear  from 


his  own.  Our  great  number  is  perhaps 
worth  something,  as  it  gives  us  the 
greater  staying  power. 

The  support  of  America  is  so  for- 
midable that  all  the  other  neutrals 
hitherto  hesitating,  beginning  with 
China  and  Brazil,  will  be  seen  hasten- 
ing to  help  us  put  the  Kaiser's  hordes 
in  strait  waistcoats,  whilst  in  Hungary, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  perhaps  Ger- 
many itself,  American  intervention, 
following  so  closely  upon  the  Russian 
revolution,  will  have  the  effect  of  an- 
other sledge-hammer  blow. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  said — 

Germans  must  not  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  United  States  en- 
tering the  war,  for  it  cannot  be  for- 
gotten that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lions, and  that  it  is  the  richest  country 
in  the  world. 


TO      A/v\ERICA 

No  doubts  had  we,  nor  need  of  man's  approving, 
Clear  was  our  mandate  from  the  Eternal  Throne; 

We,  to  the  aid  of  outraged  Freedom  moving. 

Needs  must  have  ventured  though  we  marched  alone. 

Not  all  alone  nor  friendless  have  we  striven. 

Comrades  marched  with  us  'gainst  embattled  sin. 

Comrades  the  bravest,  lealest  under  Heaven, 
Yet  lacked  we  one — the  nearest  of  our  kin. 


Now,  as  a  man  who  'mid  dear,  friendly  voices. 

Hearkened  for  one  sans  which  the  world  seemed  dumb, 

England  to-day,  with  heart  upraised,  rejoices. 

For  thou  hast  spoken,  thou  hast  said,  "I  come!" 

David  A.  Robison. 


Ar.   Lloyd  George 


By  Babu  Lai  Sud.  B.  A. 


THERE  are  three  ways  of  getting 
into  Parliament,  viz.,  through 
(1)  wealth  and  social  position, 
(2)  through  family  name  and 
(3)  through  ability.  A  great  number 
of  members  of  Parliament  owe  their 
seats  solely  to  their  wealth  and  social 
position.  A  greater  number  of  them 
are  returned  members  of  Parliament 
by  virtue  of  their  family  name,  al- 
though some  of  them  show  ability 
worthy  of  the  name.  Their  family, 
perhaps  for  centuries  past,  have 
thought  of  Parliament  as  their  natural 
place,  and  as  soon  as  a  member  of  the 
family  is  twenty-five  or  so,  he  takes  to 
politics  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  is, 
without  any  hitch  or  trouble  or  tur- 
moil, returned  its  member.  This  class 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  political 
caste  in  England,  and  cannot  stand 
those  members  of  Parliament  whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  did  not  sit  in 
Parliament  before  them,  and  whom  it 
calls  intruders,  upstarts  and  so  on. 
And  there  is  a  number  of  members  in 
Parliament  who  owe  their  seats  neither 
to  wealth  and  social  position  nor  to 
family  name,  but  to  the  fact  that  be- 
fore entering  the  House  of  Commons 
they  strive  hard  and  win  for  them- 
selves a  recognized  position  in  public 
life.  It  is  this  class  of  members  which 
is  looked  down  upon  by  the  political 
caste  which  calls  it  all  sorts  of  names. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  belongs  to  this  third 
class.  He  does  not  come  of  wealthy 
parents  nor  of  a  family  the  members 
of  which  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  some  centuries  past.  Apart  from 
this  he  did  not  have  the  advantages 
of  Eton  and  Oxford  life  which  the  ma- 
jority of  members  have  who  are  nei- 
ther wealthy  nor  belong  to  the  politi- 
cal caste,  as  was  the  case  with  the  late 


Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  virtually  dic- 
tator of  Great   Britain. 

Mr.  Goldstone,  and  is  the  case  with 
Mr.  Asquith.  Neither  of  them  came 
of  wealthy  parents  nor  belonged  to  the 
political  caste.  But  they  had  this  in 
their  favor  that  they  had  been  to  Eton 
and  Oxford.  Poor  Mr.  Lloyd  George! 
When  he  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1890  his  name  aroused  bitter 
enmity  in  "Society."  And  why?  Be- 
cause he  did  not  come  of  wealthy  par- 
ents ;  he  did  not  belong  to  a  family  the 
members  of  which  had  been  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  some  cen- 
turies past,  and  at  the  top  of  it  all,  he 
did  not  go  to  Eton  or  Oxford.  And 
Mr.  Lloyd  ^George  had  to  fight  hard  to 
overcome  this  prejudice  of  the  politi- 
cal caste  against  him.  The  caste  sys- 
tem in  politics  is  as  rigid  in  England 
as  the  caste  system  among  orthodox 
Hindus  in  India.  Those  who  fondly 
believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
caste  in  England,  and  for  the  matter 
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of  that,  among  Englishmen,  would  do 
well  to  study  the  question  of  political 
caste  in  England,  and  then  and  then 
only  can  they  understand  that  caste 
plays  as  important  a  part  in  English 
politics  as  it  does  among  orthodox 
Hindus  in  India,  perhaps  more.  For 
an  Englishman,  with  no  wealth  and 
social  position  and  without  family 
name  and  history  to  back  him  up  in 
his  struggle  for  life  in  politics,  to 
come  to  the  fore  is  no  joke.  He  is  tol- 
erated, no  doubt,  because  of  his  abil- 
ity. He  is  acknowledged  as  a  man 
of  stuff.  So  far  people  and  politicians 
welcome  him.  But  to  see  him  ele- 
vated to  one  of  the  highest  positions  in 
England  is  not  a  thing  which  his  peo- 
ple and  friends  care  to  tolerate.  He 
must  be  possessed  of  an  ability  of  a 
very  exceptional  order,  and  then  he 
can  come  to  the  fore,  for,  as  stated 
above,  he  has  to  compete  not  only 
with  the  cleverest  politicians,  but  has 
also  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the 
political  caste  against  him  which  is 
so  deep-rooted  and  is  so  universal  that 
it  requires  great  endurance,  tenacity 
and  courage  to  overcome  it.  That  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  overcame  this  com- 
pletely, and  came  to  the  fore  despite 
so  many  disadvantages  and  handicaps 
with  which  he  started  on  his  political 
career  can  be  easily  judged  from  the 
popularity  he  enjoys  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  at  the  present  mo- 
ment 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  The  fact 
is,  the  great  men  are  not  generally 
born  rich,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  no 
exception.  Take  Asquith,  Gladstone, 
Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Gokhale  and  others. 
None  of  them  were  born  rich.  It  is 
quite  possible  in  the  majority  of  cases 
that  the  ordinary  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  bom  serve  as  a  fillip 
to  their  greatness,  for  who  knows  that 
the  blare  and  glare  of  riches  might  not 
infect  them  with  what  the  French  call 
the  grandiose?  However,  that  is  by 
the  way.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  born 
in  Manchester — the  city  of  Free  Trade 
— on  January  17,  1863.  His  father, 
David  George,  who  came  of  yeoman 


stock  from  Pembrokeshire,  was  a 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school  in 
Manchester ;  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Lloyd,  was  the  daughter  of  David 
Lloyd,  who,  though  a  shoemaker  by 
trade,  was  noted  for  his  learning  at 
Llanystumdwy.  Before  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  a  year  old,  his  father,  be- 
ing unable  to  bear  the  irritations  and 
strain  of  teaching  on  account  of  his 
mdifferent  health,  gave  up  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  moved  to  Wales  to 
a  small  farm  near  Haverfordwest,  and 
took  to  the  pursuit  of  farming.  Thus 
the  accident  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
birthplace  in  Manchester  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  "first,  and  last, 
and  above  everything  a  Welshman." 
Within  two  years  of  the  family's  re- 
turn to  Wales,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
father  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  early 
age  of  44,  and  his  mother  was  left  a 
widow  with  two  infants,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  a  posthumous  son 
was  born  to  her.  Mrs.  David  George 
was  a  businesslike  and  immensely  in- 
dustrious woman.  She  sold  the  farm, 
and  went  with  her  young  children  to 
share  her  brother's  home  in  the  village 
of  Llanystumdwy  in  North  Wales.  Her 
brother  Richard  Lloyd,  was  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade,  and  was  not  rich,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  have 
none  of  the  luxuries  of  life  in  his 
youth.  Recalling  those  early  days  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  himself  says:  "We 
scarcely  ate  fresh  meat,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  our  greatest  luxury  was  half 
an  egg  for  each  child  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing." But  from  this  it  should  not  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  lived 
in  abject  poverty  in  his  young  days. 
The  fact  is  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  way  of  luxury  to  be  had,  but  there 
was  no  abject  poverty.  But  if  Rich- 
ard Lloyd,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  uncle, 
was  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  he 
was  a  great  scholar  and  preacher.  He 
belonged  to  a  religious  sect  known  as 
"The  Disciples  of  Christ,"  and  his 
shop  was  not  only  the  field  of  theo- 
logical controversies,  but  also  an  arena 
of  the  political  life  of  the  village. 

Such  surroundings  could  not  possi- 
bly fail  to  leave  their  impress  on  little 
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Lloyd  George  and  shape  his  career 
and  mould  his  character  both  politi- 
cally as  well  as  morally.  There  was 
also  the  smithy  of  Hugh  Jones  at 
Llanystumdwy  which,  in  conjunction 
with  his  uncle's  shop,  was  responsible 
for  shaping  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  career, 
as  it  was  here  that  the  intelligent,  edu- 
cated and  enlightened  villagers  gath- 
ered together  to  thresh  out  the  politi- 
cal, religious  and  philosophical  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  "Yonder  smithy," 
said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  once,  "was  my 
first  parliament,  where  night  after 
night  we  discussed  all  the  abstruse 
questions  relating  to  this  world  and 
the  next,  in  politics,  in  theology,  in 
philosophy,  and  science.  There  was 
nothing  too  wide  and  comprehensive 
for  us  to  discuss."  Of  his  academic 
career  very  little  is  recorded.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  note  ex- 
cepting one  incident  which  proved  that 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
while  even  very  young.  The  village 
school  that  he  attended  taught  the 
Church  Catechism  and  Creed  compul- 
sorily,  or,  in  other  words,  religious  in- 
struction was  combined  with  secular 
education  in  schools  during  his  school- 
days. He  led  the  successful  revolt  for 
conscience's  sake  against  this  compul- 
sory religious  instruction  in  his  school 
at  Llanystumdwy  by  absenting  himself 
along  with  a  large  number  of  his  school 
fellows  from  "the  regulation  Ash  Wed- 
nesday Church  School  Parade."  The 
revolt  was  so  successfully  organized 
that  it  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  his  village  school. 
As  a  schoolboy  he  accomplished  in  his 
own  village  school  what  years  of  politi- 
cal agitation  failed  to  accomplish 
through  Parliament.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  not  a  university  man.  In  fact,  he 
did  not  have  any  "education"  worth 
the  name.  He  could  not  afford  to.  His 
uncle's  means  were  not  such  as  to  en- 
able him  to  send  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
Eton  and  thence  to  Oxford.  The  only 
school  he  attended  was  his  village 
school,  where  he  passed  the  prelimin- 
ary examination  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
That  was  all  the  education  he  had,  and 
he  has  never  been  ashamed  to  confess 


his  early  educational  limitations.  He 
speaks  of  them  thus:  "Personally,  I 
should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  say 
that  I  owe  nothing  to  the  University. 
I  owe  nothing  to  secondary  schools. 
Whatever  I  do  owe  is  to  the  little  Be- 
thel." But  since  then  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Wales  have  conferred 
upon  him  honorary  degrees. 

His  uncle  soon  found  out  that  there 
were  germs  of  greatness  and  states- 
manship in  "little  George,"  as  he  was 
then  called,  and  that  if  properly  looked 
after  and  educated,  he  was  sure  to 
become  a  great  man  one  day.  Since 
his  infancy  Mr,  Lloyd  George  showed 
signs  of  oratory  and  his  uncle  settled 
that  he  should  be  trained  for  the  le- 
gal profession,  and  for  training  his 
nephew  for  the  law  he  devoted  the  few 
pounds  which  he  had  saved  for  his  old 
age.  As  this  money  was  not  sufficient 
for  his  nephew's  education  for  the  law, 
he  himself,  although  past  youth,  set 
to  work  to  study  law  and  the  French 
language  with  his  nephew  so  as  to 
save  the  cost  of  preliminary  legal  edu- 
cation. In  this  connection  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  himself  thus  summarizes  his 
uncle's  devotion:  "My  uncle  never 
married.  He  set  himself  the  task  of 
educating  the  children  of  his  sister  as 
a  sacred  and  supreme  duty.  To  that 
duty  he  gave  his  time,  energy,  and  all 
his  money."  He  was  articled  to  a  so- 
licitor at  Portmadoc,  and  was  admitted 
a  solicitor  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  21, 
but  it  was  not  until  he  had  earned  the 
guineas  with  which  to  buy  the  robes  in 
which  to  appear  in  courts  that  he 
started  practising  as  a  solicitor. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  soon  made  his 
name  as  an  able  advocate,  and  his 
office  at  Portmadoc  soon  became  the 
resort  of  "every  one  that  was  in  dis- 
tress, and  every  one  that  was  in  debt, 
and  every  one  that  was  discontented." 
But  the  majority  of  his  clients  be- 
longed to  a  class  "which  helped  to 
build  up  a  reputation  rather  than  a 
bank  balance  for  their  advocate."  He 
himself  admits  that  one.  serious  draw- 
back of  his  as  a  solicitor  was,  "I  never 
sent  in  any  bills  of  cost.  The  result 
was  I  never  had  any  money."    It  was 
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only  when  his  brother  joined  the  firm 
that  "things  improved"  so  far  as  money 
was  concerned.  The  most  notable 
among  his  earlier  cases  was  the  quarry 
men  case.  Four  quarry-men  were 
charged  before  the  Carnarvon  Magis- 
trates with  unlawfully  fishing  with  a 
net  in  the  Nantle  Lower  Lake.  The 
point  at  issue  was  whether  the  lake 
came  under  the  definition  of  "river" 
or  not.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  argued  that 
the  Bench  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
case,  which  must  be  sent  to  a  higher 
court.  The  following  dialogue  which 
took  place  between  the  Bench  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  shows  how  courageous 
and  independent-spirited  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  even  in  his  young  days : 

Mr.  George — ^Yes,  sir,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly just  and  unbiased  court,  too. 

The  Chairman — If  that  remark  of 
Mr.  George's  is  meant  as  a  reflection 
upon  any  magistrate  sitting  on  this 
bench,  I  hope  that  he  will  name  him. 
A  more  insulting  and  ungentlemanly 
remark  to  the  Bench  I  have  never 
heard  during  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ence as  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  George — But  a  more  true  remark 
was  never  made  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  Chairman — ^Tell  me  to  whom 
you  are  referring  ?  I  must  insist  upon 
knowing  whether  you  are  referring  to 
any  magistrate  or  magistrates  sitting 
in  this  court. 

Mr.  George — I  refer  to  you  in  par- 
ticular, sir. 

The  Chairman  (rising) — ^Then  I  re- 
tire from  the  chair.  Good-bye,  gentle- 
men. This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  been  insulted  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.    (He  then  left  the  court.) 

Another  Magistrate — In  fairness  to 
the  chairman  and  other  magistrates  I 
must  say  that  Mr.  George  was  not 
justified  in  making  such  remarks. 

A  third  Magistrate — I  decline  to 
proceed  with  this  case  until  Mr. 
George  apologizes. 

Mr.  George — I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

A  request  for  an  apology  to  the 
Bench  elicited  the  following  bold 
statement : 

"I  say  this:  That  at  least  two  or 
three  magistrates  in  this  court  are  bent 


upon  securing  a  conviction  whether 
there  is  a  fair  case  or  not.  I  am  sorry 
the  chairman  has  left  the  court,  be- 
cause I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  what 
I  have  said.  I  shall  not  withdraw 
anything,  because  every  word  I  have 
spoken  is  true." 

Upon  this  the  remaining  Magistrates 
left  the  court.  They,  however,  re- 
turned after  a  brief  consultation,  and 
the  chairman  announced  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  remarks  Were  unjusti- 
fiable and  as  such  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  the  case  should  pro- 
ceed. 

On  January  24,  1888,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  married  Miss  Margaret  Owen, 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Owen. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  George  has  been  a  distinct 
factor  in  her  husband's  life,  and  with 
her  assistance  her  husband  has  accom- 
plished many  great  things.  She  has 
always  accompanied  her  husband  in 
his  political  tours,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions has  miraculously  escaped  injury, 
rather  death.  In  1892 — the  year  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  election  as  member  of 
Parliament — while  he  was  driving 
through  the  streets  of  Bangor  with  Mrs. 
Lloyd  George  at  his  side,  a  fireball  of 
tarred  tow,  dipped  in  paraffin,  was 
thrown  at  him,  which  knocked  his  hat 
off  and  fell  on  Mrs.  Lloyd  George's 
dress.  It  was  only  the  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  her  husband  which 
threw  the  ball  out  and  extinguished 
the  flames  that  saved  Mrs.  Lloyd 
George.  In  1895 — the  time  of  another 
election — she  was  again  saved  from 
serious  injury  by  her  husband's  prompt 
action.  Three  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  driving  through  the 
street  of  West  End,  London,  with  Mrs. 
Lloyd  George,  a  suffragette  threw 
something  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George  which 
so  closely  touched  Mrs.  Lloyd  George 
that  it  was  only  luck  that  saved  her. 
It  is  said  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  that 
though  she  takes  her  breakfast  much 
earlier  than  her  husband,  to  keep  him 
company  she  again  takes  her  break- 
fast with  her  husband  at  about  9:30 
a.  m.  It  is  because  her  husband  has 
to  keep  late  hours  in  order  to  attend  to 
his  work  as  Minister  of  Munitions  and 
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as  such  cannot  be  expected  to  take  his 
breakfast  as  was  his  wont  before  the 
war. 

The  idea  of  entering  Parliament  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  by 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt  at  a  great  meeting 
at  Blaenan  Festiniog,  on  February  12, 
1886.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  spoke  on  Home  Rule,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  moved  a  vote  of  thanks. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr,  Mi- 
chael Davitt  strongly  advised  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  a  parliamentary 
career.  This  encouraging  advice  en- 
abled him  to  give  the  matter  serious 
thought,  and  the  leaders  of  the  new 
political  and  spiritual  thought  in  Wales 
found  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  man  after 
their  own  heart.  "You  require  a  mem- 
ber from  Carnarvon  Boroughs,"  said 
one  of  them  in  1888;  "you  have  him 
ready  at  hand  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Give  him  his  chance,  for  he  is  destined 
to  become  the  leader  of  Wales  in  Par- 
liament." Although  he  had  been  free- 
ly mentioned  as  one  sure  to  make  an 
ideal  member  of  Parliament,  there' 
were  people  among  older  and  more 
cautious  Liberals  to  whom  he  ap- 
peared a  bit  "advanced,"  and  who 
feared  that  his  extreme  views  "would 
frighten  timid  voters."  They  were 
not  reassured  when  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans 
(now  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  President  of 
the  Admiralty  Division),  who  was 
then  Member  for  Mid-Glamorgan, 
gravely  told  them :  "Don't  worry  about 
that.  Lloyd  George  will  lose  fifty  per 
cent  of  his  National  Radicalism  in  the 
House  of  Commons."  It  is  worthy  of 
record  what  the  "South  Wales  Daily 
News"  said  of  his  candidature  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1890:  "We  believe  that  he  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  young  and  rising 
Welshmen  who  will  in  a  future,  and  no 
distant  future  period,  be  the  pride  of 
the  Welsh  people."  The  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  March,  1890,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  chosen  as  candidate,  and 
returned  a  Member  of  Parliament  on 
April  10,  1890,  with  a  majority  of  18 
votes.  It  was  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
age.  In  his  maiden  speech,  on  June 
13,  1890,  he  called  attention  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  to  the  appointment  in 


the  County  Courts  of  Wales  of  Judges 
who  could  not  speak  Welsh.  On  this 
subject  he  spoke  with  all  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  his  large  practice  as 
solicitor  which  he  had  built  up  in  Car- 
narvon and  the  district.  It  is  said  that 
Gladstone  was  "exceedingly  delight- 
ed" with  his  maiden  speech. 

When  he  first  came  to  London  it 
was  his  intention  to  read  for  the  Bar. 
But  as  the  House  of  Commons  ab- 
sorbed a  great  share  of  his  attention, 
he  gave  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
Barrister,  and  continued  his  practice 
as  a  Solicitor.  Once  inside  the  House 
he  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  needs  of  Wales,  and,  needless  to 
add,  his  tireless  efforts  and  untiring 
activity  have  brought  Wales  many  de- 
sirable and  important  reforms.  In  his 
early  days  as  a  Member  of  Parliament 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  quite  remark- 
able things.  But  they  were,  to  be  can- 
did, unnoticed  and  unrealized.  In 
those  early  days  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  realize  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  realize 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
alien  and  antipathetic  to  him.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  made  his  local  fame 
as  orator,  solicitor  and  nationalist.  But 
his  oratory  was  not  the  oratory  which 
suited  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  the  "fiery  gospel  and  rhetorical 
tongue."  But  this  is  the  exact  thing 
which  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
stand.  Moreover,  as  a  speaker  in 
English,  he  could  not  carry  the  mem- 
bers off  their  feet.  His  oratory  in 
English  was  stumbling  and  ragged, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  could  not 
stand  it.  It  was  only  when  he  spoke 
in  Welsh  that  he  could  really  rouse 
the  members.  But  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  care  for  Welsh.  Glad- 
stone may  have  been  "exceedingly  de- 
lighted" with  his  maiden  speech.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  during  his  early 
days  he  was  one  of  those  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  are  con- 
sidered unsuited  and  uncongenial  to  it 
(House  of  Commons)  and  its  atmos- 
phere. If  anybody  had  told  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  during  those     days    that    he 
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would  become  one  of  the  foremost  fig- 
ures of  the  House  one  day,  he  would 
never  have  believed  it.  In  fact,  he 
would  have  been  startled  at  such  pro- 
phecy. It  was  the  Agricultural  Land 
Rating  Bill  which  first  made  the  House 
of  Commons  realize  him  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  realize  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  looks  curious,  rather  funny,  that  a 
Rating  bill  should  attract  a  great  ora- 
tor. But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  stud- 
ied rating  in  all  its  minutest  details 
as  solicitor,  and  was  more  thoroughly 
familiar  with  rating  than  any  other 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Since  then  "the  orator  became  a  Par- 
liamentarian" and  "has  never  looked 
back  since."  From  that  time  onward 
he  has  become  a  parliamentarian  who 
has  been  cradled  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  it  was  in  connection  with 
this  Rating  Bill  that  on  May  22,  1896, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was,  along  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Lewis,  Mr.  J.  Dillon,  and  some 
others,  suspended  from  the  House  for 
a  week.  "I  decline  to  go,"  said  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  in  reply  to  the  speaker, 
"as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
government."  After  his  return  to  the 
House,  he  made  very  able  and  clever 
speeches  on  the  Voluntary  Schools  Bill 
and  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill. 
It  was  the  South  African  war  that 
brought  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the  fore, 
and  proved  to  demonstration  that  he 
was  a  man  of  courage,  convictions  and 
independence.  He  deemed  the  Boer 
war  a  blunder  and  "fought  as  strenu- 
ously against  the  war  as  the  Boers  did 
against  the  British,"  to  quote  Mr.  Be- 
riah  Evans.  His  attitude  during  the 
war  earned  for  him  the  epithet  "pro- 
Boer."  But  he  justified  the  epithet, 
and  "became  at  once  and  everywhere, 
the  object  of  general  opprobrium,  the 
aim  of  every  political  sniper,  the  ob- 
jective of  every  Tory  bombardment, 
and  deployed  and  massed  attack."  The 
majority  of  his  Liberal  friends,  to 
speak  nothing  of  the  Conservatives, 
left  him  at  that  time.  But  being  con- 
vinced of  the  righteousness  of  his  pol- 
icy, he  remained  undaunted  and  un- 
wavering, and  held  on.    His  life  was 


threatened,  but  he  did  not  care  for 
his  life.  In  fact,  it  is  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  when  he  es- 
pouses a  Cause  he  gives  all  he  has  to 
that  cause,  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
he  can  carry  his  cause  always  through 
to  a  victory.  He  gave  his  all  to  his 
attitude  during  the  Boer  War.  His  un- 
popularity reached  its  climax  in  the 
riots  which  took  place  in  Birmingham 
in  December,  1891,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  meeting  at  which  he  had  to  speak. 
It  is  said  that  some  men  had  sworn 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  not  leave 
Birmingham  alive.  This  riot  was  or- 
ganized to  the  tune  of: 

"We'll  chuck  Lloyd  George  into  the 

fountain, 
And  he'll  never  come  to  Brum  any 

more." 

The  text  of  his  speech  was  Lord 
Rosebery's  Chesterfield  pronounce- 
ment. Mr.  Lloyd  George  being  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  band  of  men  were 
bent  upon  disturbing  the  meeting,  nay, 
causing  him  physical  injury,  he 
reached  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham, 
where  he  had  to  make  his  speech,  two 
hours  before  the  time  for  delivery  of 
his  speech,  and  utilized  this  interval 
in  dictating  to  a  shorthand  writer  the 
substance  of  what  he  intended  to  say. 
With  the  typewritten  note  Lloyd 
George  rose  to  speak.  The  moment  he 
rose  stones  began  to  reach  through 
windows,  and  immediately  afterwards 
there  was  a  big  rush  for  the  platform. 
But  luckily  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
spirited  away  to  an  anteroom  and  from 
there  escaped  in  the  guise  of  a  con- 
stable. But  the  speech  appeared  in 
the  morning  papers,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  achieved  success,  rather  won 
the  battle.  Any  other  man  with  a  less 
stout  heart  and  of  weak  convictions 
would  have  been  afraid  to  visit  Bir- 
mingham and  to  speak  to  people  mad 
with  rage  against  him.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  not  a  weak  man.  On  the 
contrary  he  is  a  born  fighter  and  loves 
to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  especi- 
ally when  the  odds  are  against  him. 
"He  never  avoids  an  issue  because  it 
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means  a  fight  against  great  odds.  He 
will  attack  it  the  more  cheerfully  for 
that  fact.  He  loves  to  go  out  against 
'ten  or  twelve  of  them,'  for  he  likes  to 
see  them  run,"  remarks  one  student  of 
his  career.  And  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
unsparing  in  his  attacks  on  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
real  author  of  the  Boer  war.  It  was  his 
chief  delight  "to  indulge  in  a  tilt 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain."  He  said 
about  him  in  one  of  his  speeches :  "One 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  does 
more  to  jeopardize  the  Empire  than  a 
score  of  Nicholson's  Neks  ....  The 
New  Imperialists  will  have  to  procure 
a  revised  version  of  their  Scriptures — 
a  Birmingham  edition — commencing : 
'In  the  beginning  Joseph  Chamberlain 
created  heaven  and  earth.' "  His  at- 
titude during  the  Boer  War  (1899) 
proved  two  things,  first,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  courage  and  convictions,  and 
secondly,  that  he  was  a  little  Englander 
— i.  e.,  one  opposed  to  an  Imperial 
policy. 

The  Education  Bill  of  1902  found  in 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  .alertest  of  critics,  and  it  was 
through  him  and  his  efforts  that  the 
principles  of  Non-conformity  were,  in 
a  large  measure,  secured.  Mr.  Balfour 
testified  to  his  work  in  this  connection 
thus :  "There  is  the  Honorable  Member 
for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs  who, 
through  these  debates,  has  played,  in 
my  opinion,  a  most  distinguished  part, 
and  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  an 
eminent  parliamentarian."  The  Rev. 
R.  J.  Campbell,  whose  weekly  articles 
in  the  Illustrated  Sunday  Herald  are 
read  with  great  avidity  and  rapturous 
eagerness  by  the  public,  remarked 
about  his  work  in  this  connection  with 
the  Educational  Act  of  1892:  "In  the 
opinion  of  many,  what  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  done  is  small  compared 
with  what  he  will  accomplish  again." 

When  the  Conservative  Government 
fell  at  the  end  of  1905,  and  the  Lib- 
eral Government  came  into  power  with 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  as  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.    This  caused  gen- 


eral surprise.  It  was  said  by  many 
peop^  tha,t  Mr.  Uoyd  George,  al- 
though possessed  of  eloquence  to  sway 
the  masses,  lacked  business  qualities 
and  abilities  as  an  administrator,  and 
as  such  was  not  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion. They  further  were  of  opinion 
that  he  obtained  this  high  position  sim- 
ply because  of  his  rhetorical  powers. 
His  appointment  caused  great  annoy- 
ance in  the  Tory  ranks.  At  the  time 
the  Daily  Mail  wrote: 

"Nobody  in  the  country  knows  less 
concerning  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment than  Mr.  Lloyd  George 

That  he  will  ever  enter  a  cabinet  again 
is  unlikely,  and  when  his  political  ca- 
reer comes  to  a  hasty  end,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  was  the  great  moment  of 
his  life  when,  disguised  in  the  respect- 
able uniform  of  a  policeman,  he  fled 
before  the  foolish  mob  which  thought 
it  worth  while  to  silence  his  traitorous 
speech." 

For  some  time  he  was  not  much 
heard  of.  He  was  busy  mastering  the 
details  and  intricacies  of  his  office,  and 
soon  made  himself  well  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  His 
predecessors,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  no  doubt,  did 
much  to  improve  the  commercial  life 
of  England  during  their  time  of  office, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of  them 
accomplished  so  much  as  did  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  during  his  two  years  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  during  which 
short  time  he  had  placed  three  great 
and  important  measures  on  the  Statute 
Book,  viz.,  (1)  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  (2)  the  Patents  Act,  and  (3)  the 
Port  of  London  Bill.  While  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  it  did  not  take  him 
much  time  to  build  up  his  reputation. 
He  soon  became  known  as  "the  great- 
est fighting  force  in  the  Ministry,"  jus- 
tifying Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  as- 
surance that  "Lloyd  George  is  the  best 
fighting  general  in  the  Liberal  Army." 
He  also  proved  himself  as  great  a 
diplomat  by  averting  a  great  railway 
strike  in  1907,  and  settling  the  Man- 
chester Cotton  Dispute  so  satisfactor- 
ily and  amicably.  At  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  H. 
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Campbell-Bannerman  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  "the  great  gifts  of  unconquer- 
able hopefulness,  of  unfailing  courage, 
and  of  alert  diplomacy,  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  possessed." 

The  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  tendered  his 
resignation  in  April,  1908,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  Times  "was  found 
acquiescing  in  his  appointment  to  the 
Chancellorship  as  the  best  of  possible 
appointments,"  and  congratulated  Mr. 
Asquith  on  the  formation  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  stating  that  it  was  stronger 
than  its  predecessor.  Even  the  Daily 
Mail,  which,  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
had  strongly  criticised  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the  presi- 
dentship of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ac- 
knowledged that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
"has  proved  in  office  that  he  possesses 
in  exceptional  measure  that  practical 
business  capacity,  business  restraint, 
initiative  and  large  open-mindedness, 
which,  allied  with  the  faculty  of  concil- 
iation, are  required  of  one  who  will 
control  the  national  finances."  His 
historic  Budget  was  introduced  on 
April  29,  1909.  Among  many  other 
social  improvements,  it  provided  for 
Old  Age  Pensions.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  foundation  of  old  age 
pensions  had  been  laid  by  Mr.  Asquith. 
The  Budget  caused  quite  a  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
and  was  strongly  opposed  by  those 
"whose  interest  it  is  to  maintain  the 
present  unequal  distribution  of  land." 
The  Tariff  Reformers  were  extremely 
strong  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
author  of  the  scheme.  The  favorite 
adjective  applied  to  the  Budget  were 


"Socialistic,"  "penal,"  "vindictive," 
and  "iniquitous,"  and  the  author 
of  the  Budget  was  described  as 
"a  highwayman  preying  on  the  pockets 
of  the  rich."  The  city  financiers  held 
a  protest  meeting  in  the  city  under 
Lord  Rothschild's  chairmanship.  Lord 
Rosebery  described  the  Budget  as  a 
"revolution."  The  Tory  press  with  one 
voice  denounced  it.  The  House  of 
Lords  rejected  the  Finance  Bill,  which 
led  to  the  famous  quarrel  between  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons,  and  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  the  Commons  over 
the  Lords.  The  attitude  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  took  up  in  connection 
with  the  Finance  Bill  can  be  expressed 
in  his  own  words : 

"Why  should  I  put  burdens  on  the 
people?  I  am  one  of  the  children  of 
the  people.  I  was  brought  up  amongst 
them.  I  know  their  trials:  and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  add  one  grain  of 
trouble  to  the  anxieties  which  they 
bear  with  such  patience  and  such  for- 
titude." 

The  Budget  was,  however,  passed  in 
due  course,  and  the  credit  for  it  is  due 
to  Mr.  George.  The  Insurance  Act  was 
introduced  by  him  on  May  7th,  1910, 
and  was  in  full  working  order  in  July, 
1912.  It  was  a  national  scheme  of  in- 
surance against  invalidity  and  illness. 
Although  the  scheme  itself  met  with 
nothing  but  praise,  the  insurance  "tax" 
and  the  "servant  tax"  provided  mater- 
ial for  unnecessary  criticism  of  the 
scheme  and  its  author.  But,  anyhow, 
he  won  the  day.  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  "not  only  dreamed 
dreams  of  a  newer  and  better  Eng- 
land," as  one  writer  remarked,  "but  has 
translated  those  dreams  into  reali- 
ties." 
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IS  THERE  a  God?  Where  is  He? 
What  is  He  doing?  And  is  He 
possessed  of  infinite  power  and 
goodness?  These  are  amongst  the 
great  questions  that  have  engaged  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  most  emi- 
nent thinkers  from  time  immemorial. 
Neither  could  there  be  questions  of  any 
great  import  to  a  race  of  beings  help- 
less and  cursed  with  sin  and  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  evil  ending  in  death 
— for  such  is  the  lot  that  has  befallen 
the  sons  of  men.  But  out  of  the  depths 
of  misery  and  despair,  men  and  wo- 
men in  all  ages  have  instinctively  lift- 
ed their  hearts  to  one  whom  they  hoped 
was  their  superior,  and  whom  they 
called  God. 

In  our  generation  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  His  qualities  of 
character,  etc.,  is  equal  in  importance 
to  that  of  any  previous  time.  Human 
sorrow  and  suffering  are  on  the  in- 
crease. From  the  battlefields  of  blood- 
stained Europe  there  are  heard  the 
shrieks  and  moans  of  the  dying,  the 
bitter  wail  of  the  anguished,  of  the 
heart-broken  and  afflicted.  Sorrowful 
widows  and  orphans  are  everywhere 
seen.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  un- 
der these  tragical  circumstances  men 
cry  out  for  information  concerning  a 
merciful  God  ?  Is  it  not  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  men  shall  know  of 
and  believe  in  an  omnipotent  God  of 
love  and  mercy  ? 

Before  going  extensively  into  our 
theme,  "The  divine  Plan  of  the  Ages," 
it  seems  eminently  proper  that  we 
should  tarry  a  little  here  to  establish  in 
our  minds  the  fact  of  a  supreme,  intel- 
ligent Creator;  for  no  one  could  make 
headway  in  the  study  of  the  Divine 


Program  who  did  not  previously  be- 
lieve in  an  Almighty  God. 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
skeptic,  a  reasonable  and  candid 
search  into  the  unknown,  by  the  light 
of  what  is  known,  will  guide  the  un- 
biased, intelligent  reasoner  in  the 
direction  of  the  Truth.  Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  without  a  direct  revelation 
of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  God, 
men  could  only  dimly  approximate  the 
Truth,  and  would  arrive  at  indefinite 
conclusions.  But  let  us  for  the  mo- 
ment lay  aside  the  Bible  and  look  at 
things  from  the  standpoint  of  reason 
alone,  and  see  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  about  us  on  every  hand  to 
convince  us  of  the  e!xistence  of  an  in- 
telligent personal  God. 

He  who  can  look  into  the  sky  with 
a  telescope,  or  even  with  the  natural 
eye  alone,  and  see  there  the  immen- 
sity of  creation,  its  symmetry,  beauty, 
order,  harmony  and  diversity,  and  yet 
doubt  that  the  Creator  of  these  is 
vastly  his  superior  both  in  wisdom  and 
in  power,  or  who  can  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  such  order  came  by 
chance,  without  a  Creator,  has  so  far 
lost  or  ignored  the  faculty  of  reason, 
as  to  be  properly  considered  what  the 
Bible  terms  him — a  fool  (one  who 
lacks  or  ignores  reason) :  "The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God." 

However  it  happened,  at  least  this 
much  of  the  Bible  is  true,  as  evey  rea- 
sonable mind  must  conclude;  for  it  is 
a  self-evident  truth  that  effects  must 
be  produced  by  competent  causes. 
Every  plant  and  every  flower,  even, 
speaks  volumes  of  testimony  on  this 
subject.    Intricate  in  construction,  ex- 
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quisite  in  form  and  texture,  each 
speaks  of  a  wisdom  and  skill  above 
the  human.  How  short-sighted  the 
absurdity  which  boasts  of  human  skill 
and  ingenuity,  and  attributes  to  mere 
chance  the  regularity,  uniformity  and 
harmony  of  nature;  which  acknowl- 
edges the  laws  of  nature,  while  deny- 
ing that  nature  has  an  intelligent  Law- 
giver ! 

Theories  Which  Lack  Proof. 

Amongst  those  who  profess  faith  in 
a  God  are  some  who,  while  they  freely 
use  the  term  God,  do  not  believe  that 
He  is  a  personal,  intelligent  being,  be- 
cause, according  to  their  interpreta- 
tion, "God"  simply  means  "good" — a 
Good  Principle.  Therefore,  every- 
thing in  the  world  that  is  good  for  any- 
thing, according  to  their  thought,  has 
that  much  of  God  about  it.  And  this 
relates  both  to  animate  and  inanimate 
things.  A  piece  of  stone  or  a  stick  of 
wood  that  may  be  put  to  good  use 
for  man's  comfort  may  be  properly 
called  God,  because  to  them  God 
merely  signifies  goodness,  and  does 
not  convey  the  thought  of  a  personal, 
intelligent  force  or  being.  We  won- 
der that  such  a  conception  of  God 
meets  with  any  acceptance  or  appro- 
val whatever,  so  devoid  is  it  of  sense 
and  reason;  for  how  could  a  good 
principle,  merely,  be  the  creator  or 
first  cause  of  all  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  creation  in  the  universe,  whe- 
ther we  think  of  animate  or  inanimate 
things?  Surely  the  theory  is  so  un- 
tenable as  to  require  no  further  refu- 
tation, even  for  the  most  shallow- 
minded. 

Others  there  are  who  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intelligent  Creator,  and 
claim  that  nature  is  the  only  God,  and 
that  from  nature  all  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  developments  proceed- 
ed without  the  ordering  of  intelligence, 
but  governed,  say  they,  by  "the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest"  in  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution.  According  to  Evo- 
lutionists, Nature  is  a  great,  imper- 
sonal God,  whose  first  production  of 
life  on  earth  was  in  the  form  of  pro- 


toplasm. After  thousands  of  years, 
they  say,  an  ambitious  family  of  pro- 
toplasm evoluted  and  became  tad- 
poles. For  some  thousands  of  years 
the  tadpoles  reigned  as  an  aristocracy 
on  the  earth;  and  then  an  ambitious 
family  of  tadpoles  concluded  to  evo- 
lute  and  become  frogs,  which  in  turn 
evoluted  and  became  monkeys.  After 
other  thousands  of  years  an  aristoc- 
racy among  the  monkeys  evoluted 
and  became  college  professors;  and 
that  is  the  attainment  of  our  day! 

We  wonder  how  this  theory  can  ap- 
peal to  any,  since  it  so  utterly  lacks 
proof  and  contradicts  fact;  for  we  see 
all  about  us  that  the  various  creatures 
are  of  fixed  natures  which  do  not 
evolve  to  higher  natures.  Though  those 
who  hold  to  this  theory  have  made  re- 
peated endeavors,  they  have  never 
succeeded  either  in  blending  different 
species  or  in  producing  a  new  fixed 
variety.  No  instance  is  known  where 
one  kind  has  changed  to  another 
kind. 

We  remark  that  changes  such  as 
the  transformation  of  caterpillars  into 
butterflies  are  not  changes  of  nature; 
the  caterpillar  is  but  the  larva  hatched 
from  the  butterfly's  egg.  Though 
there  are  fish  that  can  use  their  fins 
for  a  moment  as  wings,  and  fly  out  of 
the  water,  and  frogs  that  can  sing, 
these  have  never  been  known  to 
change  into  birds;  and  though  there 
are  among  brutes  some  which  bear  a 
slight  resemblance  to  man,  the  evi- 
dence is  wholly  lacking  that  man  was 
evolved  from  such  creatures.  On  the 
contrary,  investigations  prove  that 
'though  varieties  of  the  same  species 
may  be  produced,  it  is  impossible  to 
blend  the  various  species  or  for  one 
to  evolve  from  another.  For  this  rea- 
son the  donkey  and  the  horse,  though 
resembling  each  other,  cannot  be 
claimed  as  related,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  offspring  from  the  two  is  imper- 
fect and  cannot  propagate  either  spe- 
cies. 

Surely  if  unintelligent  nature  were 
the  creator  or  evolver  she  would  con- 
tinue the  process,  and  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  fixed  species,  since 
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without  intelligence  nothing  would  ar- 
rive at  fixed  conditions!  Evolution 
would  be  a  fact  to-day,  and  we  would 
see  about  us  fish  becoming  birds  and 
monkeys  becoming  men.  This  theory 
we  conclude  to  be  as  contrary  to  hu- 
man reason  as  to  the  Bible,  when  it 
claims  that  intelligent  beings  were 
created  by  a  power  lacking  intelli- 
gence. Let  human  reason  do  her  best 
to  trace  known  facts  to  reasonable  and 
competent  causes,  giving  due  credit  to 
nature's  laws  in  every  case,  still,  back 
of  all  the  intricate  machinery  of  na- 
ture is  the  hand  of  the  great  Author, 
the  intelligent,  omnipotent  God. 

Our  Great  Creator  Wise  and  Good  as 
Well  as  Powerful. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  reasonable 
claim  that  the  existence  of  an  intelli- 
gent Creator  is  a  clearly  demonstrated 
truth,  the  proof  of  which  lies  all 
around  us — yea,  and  within  us?  for 
"we  are  His  workmanship,"  whose 
every  power  of  mind  and  body  speaks 
of  a  marvelous  skill  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. And  He  is  the  Designer 
and  Creator  of  what  we  term  nature; 
the  One  who  has  ordered  and  estab- 
lished the  laws  of  nature,  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  whose  operations  we 
see  and  admire. 

Moreover,  the  science  .  of  Phrenol- 
ogy has  long  since  demonstrated  that 
amongst  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  are  the  organs  of  faith 
and  reverence,  which  give  rise  to  a  be- 
lief in  and  worship  of  a  supreme  be- 
ing. To  whatever  extent  these  organs 
are  awake  and  active,  the  individual  is 
given  over  to  contemplation  of  the 
Creator  and  things  pertaining  to  Him. 
We  ask,  Is  not  the  possession  of 
these  organs  in  the  human  mind  clear 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  superior 
being  on  whom  they  might  be  exer- 
cised? This  Great  One  whose  Wis- 
dom planned  and  whose  Power  up- 
holds and  guides  the  universe,  whose 
Wisdom  and  Power  so  immeasurably 
transcend  our  own,  we  therefore  in- 
stinctively worship  and  adore. 

To  realize  the  existence     of     this 


mighty  God  is  but  to  dread  His  om- 
nipotent strength,  unless  we  can  see 
Him  possessed  of  benevolence  and 
goodness  corresponding  to  His  Power. 
Of  His  possession  of  these  qualities  we 
are  fully  assured  by  the  same  evidence 
which  proves  His  existence.  His  Power 
and  His  Wisdom.  Not  only  are  we 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
a  God,  and  that  His  Power  and  Wis- 
dom are  immeasurably  beyond  our 
own,  but  we  are  forced  by  reason  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  grandest  thing 
created  must  of  necessity  be  inferior 
in  every  quality  to  its  Creator. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  degrada- 
tion into  which  our  race  has  gone, 
there  has  been,  nevertheless,  some  no- 
ble specimens  among  men  who  have 
made  themselves  especially  renowned 
because  of  their  excellent  qualities. 
Some  there  are  possessed  of  benevo- 
lence to  a  sublime  degree ;  others  have 
a  very  fine  sense  of  justice;  and  still 
others  are  blessed  with  wonderful  pa- 
tience and  long-suffering.  Hence, 
must  we  not  conclude  that  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  benevolence  and  jus- 
tice among  men  is  inferior  in  scope  to 
that  of  the  Creator,  even  as  man's  wis- 
dom and  power  are  inferior  to  His? 
Thus  we  have  before  our  mental  vision 
the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
great  Creator.  He  is  wise,  just,  lov- 
ing and  powerful;  and  the  scope  of 
His  attributes  is,  of  necessity,  infin- 
itely wider  than  that  of  His  grandest 
creation. 

Countless  Worlds  About  Us  Produced 
By  Divine  Power. 

But  further :  having  reached  the  only 
reasonable  conclusion  relative  to  the 
existence  and  character  of  our  great 
Creator,  let  us  inquire.  What  should 
we  expect  of  such  a  Being?  The  an- 
swer comes,  that  the  possession  of  such 
attributes  reasonably  argues  their  ex- 
ercise, their  use.  God's  Power  must 
be  used,  and  that  in  harmony  with  His 
own  nature — wisely,  justly  and  benev- 
olently. Whatever  may  be  the  means 
to  that  end,  whatever  may  be  the  oper- 
ation of  God's  Power,  the  final  out- 
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come  must  be  consistent  with  His  na- 
ture and  His  character,  and  every  step 
must  be  approved  of  His  infinite  Wis- 
dom. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
the  exercise  of  power  as  we  see  it 
manifested  in  the  creation  of  countless 
worlds  about  us,  and  in  the  wonderful 
varieties  of  earth?  What  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  the  creation  of 
man,  endowed  with  reason  and  judg- 
ment, capable  of  appreciating  his  Cre- 
ator's works  and  judging  of  His  skill — 
of  His  Wisdom,  Justice,  Power  and 
Love?  All  this  is  reasonable,  and  all 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  facts  known 
to  us. 

And  now  comes  our  final  proposi- 
tion: Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  such  an  infinitely  wise  and  good 
Being,  having  made  a  creature  cap- 
able of  appreciating  Himself  and  His 
Plan,  would  be  moved  by  His  Love 
and  Justice  to  supply  the  wants  of  that 
creature's  nature,  by  giving  him  some 
REVELATION?  Would  it  not  be  a 
reasonable  supposition  that  God  would 
furnish  to  man  information  concerning 
the  object  of  his  existence,  and  his 
Creator's  plans  for  his  future?  On 
the  contrary,  we  ask,  would  it  not  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a 
Creator  would  make  such  a  creature  as 
man,  endow  him  with  powers  of  reason 
and  longings  of  soul  reaching  out  into 
the  illimitable  future,  and  yet  make 
no  revelation  of  His  plans  to  meet 
those  longings?  Such  a  course  would 
indeed  be  unreasonable,  because  con- 
trary to  the  character  which  we  reason- 
ably attribute  to  God,  contrary  to  the 
proper  course  of  a  being  controlled  by 
justice  and  love. 

Having  Given  Man  Capacity  for 

Appreciation,    God   Provides   Him    a 

Revelation. 

We  may  reason  that  in  creating  man, 
had  Divine  Wisdom  decided  it  inexpe- 
dient to  grant  him  a  knowledge  of  his 
future  destiny  and  a  share  in  His  Cre- 
ator's plans,  then  surely  Divine  Justice 
as  well  as  Divine  Love  would  have  in- 
sisted that  the  being  be  limited  in  his 


capacity,  so  that  he  would  not  contin- 
ually be  tormented  and  perplexed  with 
doubts  and  fears  and  ignorance;  and 
as  a  consequence  Divine  Power  would 
have  been  under  those  limitations.  The 
fact,  then,  that  man  has  capacity  for 
appreciating  a  revelation  of  the  Di- 
vine Plan,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
conceded  character  of  his  Creator, 
gives  us  abundant  reason  for  expect- 
ing that  God  would  grant  such  a  reve- 
lation, in  such  time  and  manner  as  His 
Wisdom  approved — His  due  time. 

So  then,  in  view  of  these  considera- 
tions, even  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
Bible,  reason  would  lead  us  to  expect 
and  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  some  such 
revelation  as  the  Bible  claims  to  be. 
And  furthermore,  noting  the  harmony 
and  order  of  the  general  creation,  as  in 
grand  procession  the  spheres  and  sys- 
tems keep  time  and  place,  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  the  minor  irregulari- 
ties, such  as  earthquakes,  cyclones, 
etc.,  are  but  indications  that  the  work- 
ing together  of  the  various  elements 
of  this  world  is  not  as  yet  perfected; 
and  additionally,  that  the  disorders 
and  disturbances  in  the  governments 
and  affairs  of  men  occasioned  by  sin 
and  human  weakness  are  also  but  tem- 
porary. An  assurance  that  all  will  ul- 
timately be  perfect  and  harmonious  on 
the  earth  as  in  the  heavens,  with  some 
explanation  of  why  it  is  not  so  at  pres- 
ent, are  requests  which  are  not  unrea- 
sonable for  reasoning  men  to  make, 
or  for  the  Creator,  whose  Wisdom, 
Power  and  Benevolence  are  demon- 
strated, to  answer.  Hence  we  should 
expect  the  revelation  sought  to  include 
such  an  assurance  and  such  an  expla- 
nation. 

We  are  not  overlooking  the  fact  that 
in  claiming  the  Bible  as  God's  Reve- 
lation we  are  antagonizing  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  evident  today  that  those  who  so 
vigorously  oppose  the  Bible  and  re- 
ject it  as  God's  Revelation,  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  God-dishonoring  creeds 
of  Christendom.  Supposing  that  the 
Bible  supports  those  creeds,  which  it 
does  not,  many  bright     minds     have 
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thrown  overboard  the  Bible  as  well  as 
the  creeds.  Surely  those  who  reject 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  have  no 
other  foundation  for  faith  than  the 
guess  of  this  or  that  man  or  that  of 
themselves!  Such  a  faith  is  mere  cre- 
dulity. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
all  men  are  more  or  less  imperfect  in 
judgment;  and  if  men  were  to  picture 
God  there  would  be  as  many  styles  of 
God  as  there  are  different  persons  in 
the  world. 

As  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  sug- 
gestion, we  call  attention  to  the  num- 
erous creeds  formulated  during  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  to  the  different  kinds 
of  Gods  those  different  creeds  have 
pictured.  The  noblest  minds  of  that 
time  were  deceived  into  worshiping 
the  worst  images  that  could  be  made. 
While  the  heathen  nations  were  mak- 
ing their  ugly  idols  out  of  wood,  stone, 
clay  or  metal,  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom were  giving,  orally  or  in  print, 
atrocious  descriptions  of  God,  the  like 
of  which  could  not  be  moulded  out  of 
clay  or  fashioned  from  any  material. 
We  are  not  finding  fault  with  our  fore- 
fathers, but  with  the  real  instigator  of 
the  creedal  misrepresentations  of  the 
Almighty.  As  St.  Paul  declares,  "The 
god  of  this  world  (Satan)  hath  blinded 
the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest 


the  light  of  the  glorious     Gospel 
Christ  should  shine  unto  them." 


of 


God's    Character   Perfect   in   Justice, 
Wisdom,  Love  and  Power. 

Having  established  the  reasonable- 
ness of  expecting  a  revelation  of  God's 
will  and  Plan  concerning  our  race,  it  is 
our  purpose,  in  the  next  article  of  this 
series,  to  examine  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Bible,  which  claims  to  be 
just  such  a  Revelation.  And  if  it  pre- 
sents the  character  of  God  in  perfect 
harmony  with  what  reason,  as  above 
considered,  dictates,  we  should  con- 
clude that  it  thus  proves  itself  to  be 
the  needed  and  reasonably  expected 
Revelation  from  God,  and  should  then 
accept  its  testimony  as  such.  If  of 
God,  its  teachings,  when  fully  appre- 
ciated, will  accord  with  His  character, 
which  reason  assures  us  is  perfect  in 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Love  and  Power. 

"Ye  curious  minds  who  roam  abroad. 

And  trace  creation's  wonders  o'er. 
Confess  the  footsteps  of  your  God, 

And  bow  before  Him  and  adore. 
"The  heavens  declare  Thy  glory,  Lord ; 

In  every  star  Thy  wisdom  shines ; 
But  when  our  eyes  behold  Thy  Word, 

We  read  Thy  name  in  fairest  lines." 


A  Constructive  Suggestion  for  Certain 
Amendments  in  the  Revenue  Bill 


By  H.  C  Brown 


ANY  tax  directed  at  only  a  small 
group  of  industries  is  unjust 
and  mischievous  discrimina- 
tion that  is  wholly  out  of  sym- 
pathy in  a  democracy  where  the  whole 
people  should  bear  the  burden  equally. 
We  therefore  submit  our  argument  for 
the  amendment  of  H.  R.  4280,  Section 
504  and  Section  600. 


Section  504  provides  for  a  tax  on  the 
amount  paid  for  all  advertising  and  ad- 
vertising matter,  other  than  newspaper 
and  periodical  space.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  will  produce  a  revenue  of 
$7,500,000. 

Sec.  600  provides  for  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent  on  gross  sales  of  all  the  several 
classes  of  manufacturers  enumerated 
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below.  The  amount  which  each  class 
is  expected  to  yield  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  opposite  their  respective  names 
—the  total  being  $118,750,000. 

Automobiles,  $68,000,000;  tires  and 
tubes,  $12,500,000;  musical  instru- 
ments, $7,000,000;  motion  picture 
films,  $7,000,000;  jewelry,  $7,500,000; 
sporting  goods,  $2,000,000;  pleasure 
boats,  $500,000;  perfumes  and  toilet 
articles,  $4,750,000;  proprietary  medi- 
cines, $8,500,000;  chewing  gum,  $1,- 
000,000.  Total  $118,750,000.  (Both 
sections  producing  a  total  revenue  of 
$126,250,000.) 

Many  senators  and  congressmen,  in- 
terviewed, recognize  the  proposed 
taxes  under  sections  504  and  600  are 
discriminatory  and  unjust,  but  they  al- 
so say :  "We  must  raise  the  money,  and 
are  helpless  unless  an  alternative  plan 
is  offered." 

The  alternative  plan : 

Strike  out  Sections  504  and  600,  and 
as  a  substitute  insert: 

"That  there  shall  be  levied,  assessed, 
collected  and  paid  upon  all  manufac- 
tured products  sold  by  the  manufac- 
turer, producer  or  importer,  a  tax 
equivalent  to  one  per  cent  of  the  price 
for  which  so  sold." 

Strike  out  Section  602  on  page  29, 
and  amend  Section  603,  on  Page  29, 
as  follows : 

"Change  lines  13  and  14  to  read: 
'That  upon  all  manufactured  articles 
which  are  ..."  and  on  line  19,  that 
the  word  'five'  be  stricken  out,  and  the 
word  'one'  substituted  therefor." 

According  to  census  reports  (see 
World's  Almanac  for  1917)  the  value 
of  all  manufactured  products  in  1914, 
the  latest  available  figures,  was  $24,- 
241,333,000.  It  is  calculated  that,  for 
1917,  the  total  value  of  all  manufac- 
tures will  be  about  $30,000,000,000. 
Figuring  for  safety's  sake  on  a  pro- 
duction for  the  present  year  of  $25,- 
000,000,000,  one  per  cent  of  this  sum 
would  be  $250,000,000,  which  is  very 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  revenue 
Section  504  and  Section  600   (as  in- 


corporated in  the  bill)  are  expected  to 
yield. 

This  proposition  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage that  the  yield  can  be  deter- 
mined beforehand  with  a  reasonable 
approach  to  accuracy,  while  the  com- 
mittee's figures  are  necessarily  only 
estimated,  and  may  be  greatly  reduced 
by  reason  of  the  five  per  cent  tax. 

The  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  all  man- 
ufactured products  would  not  be  bur- 
densome on,  and  certainly  not  destruc- 
tive of,  any  line  or  individual  concern; 
and  on  account  of  its  comparative  in- 
significance, it  would,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, be  absorbed  by  the  manufac- 
turer and  not  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  exceptions  are  meat,  flour  and 
bulk  goods  generally.  But  with  re- 
gard to  these,  a  one  per  cent  tax,  even 
when  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  is  so 
small  that  it  would  scarcely  be  noticed. 
Taking  meat  as  an  extreme  illustration 
of  these — suppose  the  average  price 
for  the  entire  carcass  at  the  packing 
house  should  be,  say,  16  2-3  cents  a 
pound ;  it  can  be  seen  that  a  tax  of  one 
per  cent  on  this  selling  price  would 
amount  only  to  l-6th  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  which  would  have  no  percept- 
ible effect  on  the  retail  price  of  the 
same.  This  one  per  cent  tax  on  all 
manufactured  products  would,  like  the 
excess  profits  tax,  be  paid  at  its 
source,  and  its  collection  would  there- 
fore be  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
that  very  quickly  would  become  al- 
most automatic. 

Certainly  as  an  American  citizen  and 
a  business  man,  you  are  interested  in 
helping  your  representatives  in  the 
Senate  and  Congress  to  legislate  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  any  revenue  bill  that  places  the 
entire  burden  on  a  very  small  group 
of  manufacturers  is  unjust,  discrimina- 
tory and  undemocratic.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  you  immediately  com- 
municate with  your  representatives  in 
the  Senate  and  House,  urging  the 
amendment  of  Sections  504  and  600, 
as  herein  suggested. 


In  the  Realm  of  Bookland 


"An  Intimate  History  of  Journalism." 
This  sub-title  fairly  characterizes 
"The  Street  of  Ink,"  a  new  book  by 
H.  Simonis,  with  eighty  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don, is  the  one  referred  to,  where  print- 
ing presses  abound,  and  whence  go  out 
over  Great  Britain  such  enormous 
quantities  of  the  printed  page.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Simonis,  "the  history  of 
every  paper,  be  it  London,  or  provin- 
cial, is  a  romance  of  enterprise,  the 
reading  of  which  could  not  fail  to  up- 
lift and  encourage  the  ambitious  young 
man,  for  whose  benefit,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  every  journalist  who  is  proud 
of  his  work,  this  book  is  written."  It 
naturally  follows  that  there  are  many 
such  romances  recounted  here,  which 
are  both  interesting  and  inspiring, 
while  the  personalities  involved  in 
them  are  fascinating.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise,  of  course,  where  so  many 
famous  men  are  portrayed — Lords 
Burnham  and  Northcliffe,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  Sir  George  Riddell,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker,  and  a  long  list  of  others 
only  less  known.  The  human  element 
abounds  throughout  the  book,  and  like- 
wise the  historic,  for  London  journal- 
ism has  covered  much  of  human  ex- 
perience. Several  provincial  papers 
are  considered,  which  change  the  at- 
mosphere from  Fleet  street,  and  Amer- 
ican journalists  have  brief  space  ac- 
corded them.  It  is  a  book  that  all  edi- 
tors and  publishers  will  enjoy. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 


"White  Nights  and  Other  Russian  Im- 
pressions." By  Arthur  Ruhl. 
The  very  great  interest  in  Russia  and 
things  Russian  which  has  prevailed 
both  in  Europe  and  this  country  for 
many  years  has  been  quickened  and 
given  a  new  direction  by  the  recent 
momentous  events  which  have  so 
swiftly  and  quietly  transfigured  that 


nation.  _  We  have  had,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  considerable  number  of  excellent 
works  dealing  with  the  present-day 
thought  and  art  of  Russia,  and,  on  the 
other,  various  books  of  travel,  more 
or  less  purely  descriptive  and  external 
in  character;  yet  all  of  these  leave 
something  uncompleted  and  unan- 
swered. 

Mr.  Ruhl  satisfies  a  long-felt  crav- 
ing in  supplying  us  with  vivid  and  first 
hand  impressions  of  atmosphere  and 
personality :  he  gives  us  a  study  which 
seems  to  lay  bare  the  essential  soul 
and  gesture  of  a  folk — the  inner  qual- 
ity of  a  whole  environment.  This  he 
is  able  to  do  for  us  by  virtue  of  his 
unusually  sympathetic  reaction  to  for- 
eign conditions,  a  sensitiveness  which 
feels  through  outer  manifestations  to 
the  human  significance  within,  of  which 
they  are  but  the  visible  sign  and  sym- 
bol. 

We  are  treated  here  to  peculiarly 
intimate  glimpses  of  Petrograd,  Mos- 
cow and  Kiev — and  of  Russian  ways 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  expressing. 
Moreover,  he  gives  us  a  very  real  sense 
of  the  totality,  of  the  vast  conglomera- 
tion, which  is  Russia  as  a  whole,  and 
which  has  been  so  little  conveyed  by 
books  of  a  merely  routine  descriptive 
variety. 

$2  net.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 


"The  Hundredth  Chance,"  by  Ethel  M. 
Dell,  author  of  "The  Way  of  an 
Eagle,"  etc. 

"The  Hundredth  Chance"  deals  with 
the  marriage  of  a  girl  to  a  man  who  is 
socially  her  inferior.  She  accepts  him 
for  family  reasons,  but  all  her  affec- 
tions are  centered  upon  a  man  of  her 
own  station,  who,  however,  has  always 
been  quite  unworthy  of  her.  Under 
these  circumstances,  she  very  speedily 
repents  of  her  bargain.     The  rough- 
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ness  of  her  husband,  Jake  Bolton,  who 
is  a  trainer  of  race  horses,  blinds  her 
to  all  his  good  qualities,  and  she  en- 
dures much  adversity  and  nearly  sus- 
tains complete  moral  shipwreck  be- 
fore she  comes  at  last  into  the  safe 
haven  of  her  desire. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 


"His  Family."  By  Ernest  Poole,  au- 
thor of  "The  Harbor." 
The  publication  of  a  new  novel  by 
the  author  of  "The  Harbor,"  is  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  the  liter- 
ary world.  Rarely  has  an  American 
story  met  with  the  success  enjoyed  by 
that  book,  and  confident  have  the  crit- 
ics been  in  their  predictions  as  to  Mr. 
Poole's  future  work.  These  predic- 
tions would  seem  to  be  fully  realized  in 
this  volume.  "His  Family"  has  to  do 
with  a  father  and  his  three  daughters, 
and  their  life  in  the  midst  of  the  mod- 
em city's  conflicting  currents.  These 
daughters  are  very  different,  one  from 
the  other,  in  character,  and  the  way  in 
which  individually  they  realize  earlier 
ideals  or  ambitions  of  their  parent,  the 
manner  in  which  he  sees  himself  in 
them,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
qualities  of  a  work  that  is  tense  with 
emotion,  alight  with  vision  and  vitally 
interesting  from  the  start  to  the  close. 
$1.50  net.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  v 


'The  Treloars,"  by  Mary  Fisher,  au- 
thor of  "The  Journal  of  a  Recluse," 
"A  General  Survey  of  Literature," 
etc. 

Each  season  a  few  books  stand  out 
commandingly  because  of  certain  dom- 
inant traits  which  the  rank  and  file  do 
not  possess.  When,  for  example,  "The 
Journal  of  a  Recluse"  first  appeared, 
quietly  and  anonymously,  a  few  years 
ago,  it  elicited  remarkable  praise,  and 
its  vogue  has  widened  continually 
among  discerning  readers.  Now  the 
author's  name  is  announced  on  the  title 
page  of  a  new  novel  that  in  its  own 
way  is  no  less  remarkable.  It  may  be 
broadly  classified  as  a  satire,  a  story 
which  mercilessly  scathes  some  of  the 
pet  foibles  of  society.    Its  characters. 


while  clearly  sketched,  are  merely 
foils  to  this  higher  purpose. 

The  action  revolves  around  the  home 
of  the  Treloars,  a  family  living  near 
Berkeley,  California.  The  father  is  a 
retired  clergyman  whose  chief  delight 
is  to  debate  with  his  friend.  Dr.  Parker, 
on  the  respective  merits  of  spiritual- 
ism and  materialism.  Meanwhile,  the 
younger  Treloar  enters  a  San  Fran- 
cisco newspaper  office,  and  undertakes 
to  bring  idealism  into  its  hurried  pre- 
cincts only  to  find  himself  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  A  further  disturbing  ele- 
ment is  his  German  friend.  Max  Giet- 
mann,  frankly  anarchistic,  who  founds 
"The  Dawn,"  a  magazine  of  protest 
against  everybody  and  everything. 
Amid  this  maze  of  conflicting  ideals, 
we  see  a  group  of  exceedingly  likable 
young  people,  from  the  capable  Mar- 
garet Treloar  and  her  friend,  Dorothy 
Parker,  to  the  late  arrival,  but  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  lot,  Dan  Holman, 
fresh  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
Even  the  actress  Nita,  with  a  touch  of 
the  adventuress,  has  a  likable  side. 
Every  character  is  invested  with  a 
marked  personality,  but  the  chief  value 
of  the  book  is  its  incisive  comments  on 
social  and  ethical  problems  of  to-day. 

$1.35  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  New 
York. 


"The  Californiacs,"  by  Inez  Haynes 
Irwin. 

In  an  altogether  delightful  little  es- 
say, Mrs.  Irwin  sketches  some  of  the 
charms  of  the  country  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  and  especially  of  San  Francisco. 
In  a  spirit  of  clever  satire  she  pokes 
fun  at  the  people  out  there  who  are 
conversationally  enthusiastic  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  topics  but  that  of  local 
charm.  Yet  as  the  essay  progresses, 
one  is  often  led  to  think  that  the  author 
is  as  good  a  booster  as  the  people  she 
so  humorously  berates  for  the  same  of- 
fense, and  it  is  with  no  great  surprise 
that  one  learns  at  last  that  the  essay  is 
a  confession  and  not  an  indictment. 

Here  is  the  finale,  a  fair  sample  of 
the  whole:  "It  takes  the  stranger  into 
its  great  warm,  beating,  mother  heart. 
If  you  are  sad  it  makes  you  glad.    It 
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infuses  you  with  its  working  spirit.  It 
inspires  you  with  its  fighting  spirit.  It 
asks  you  to  work  and  fight  with  it. 
Massachusetts  never  permitted  me  to 
work  or  fight  for  it.  Woman  is  as  yet 
in  no  real  sense  a  citizen  there.  And 
the  result  is  that  I  love  California  as 
I  love  no  other  State,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco as  I  love  no  other  city.  I  have  no 
real  criticism  to  bring  against  the  Cali- 
forniac.  In  fact,  reader — ah,  I  see, 
you've  guessed  it.  I'm  a  Californiac 
myself." 

75  cents  net.    A.  M.  Robertson,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


him  of  his  right  to  think,  to  speak  and 
to  smile. 

80  cents  net.     Sherman,  French  & 
Company,  Boston. 


"The  Unhallowed  Harvest,"  by  Homer 
Greene,  author  of  "The  Lincoln  Con- 
script," "Pickles,"  "Sap,"  etc. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
makes  a  strong  and  determined  fight 
for  his  ideal;  namely  Christian  justice 
for  rich  and  poor  alike.  It  is  impres- 
sive and  convincing,  portraying  char- 
acters each  with  a  strength  of  purpose 
that  is  not  to  be  turned  aside.  The 
reader  is  carried  along  to  the  last  page 
as  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  as  any  one  of  the  participants. 
The  action  is  unusual  in  that  so  many 
characters  are  portrayed.  Not  once 
does  Farral  himself  stand  out  as  a 
remarkable  force,  but  grouped  about 
him  are  men  and  women  of  unusual 
force.  All  these  act  and  react  upon  one 
another,  and  each  contributes  his  or 
her  share  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
Farrar's  scheme  of  the  attainment  of 
Christian  justice. 

$1.35  net.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 


"A  Fool's  Commentary  of  Scripture 
and  Doctrine,"  by  Pater  Guilielmus. 
The  Christian  ministry  may  not 
agree  with  all  that  is  said  by  Pater  Gui- 
lielmus, but  they  will  find  in  his  com- 
mentaries suggestions  for  a  hundred 
sermons.  He  does  not  sermonize.  A 
brief  comment  on  the  given  topic  is  all 
that  is  said.  The  reader  is  left  to  elab- 
orate his  own  sermons.  To  many  a 
thinking  man  the  volume  will  prove  a 
mouthpiece,  giving  bold  expression  to 
his  half-held  convictions  and  assuring 


"The  Son  of  His  Father,"  by  Ridgwell 
CuUum,  author  of  "The  Men  Who 
Wrought,"  "The  Way  of  the 
Strong,"  "The  Night  Riders,"  etc. 
This  is  a  story  which  takes  the 
reader  from  the  financial  center  of 
New  York,  to  the  coal  region  of  Mon- 
tana. Most  of  the  action  takes  place 
in  the  West,  a  locality  in  which  the  au- 
thor is  at  home  in  vividly  portraying 
character,  action  and  colorful  back- 
ground. In  this  Western  land  the  son 
shows  the  inherent  genius  for  financial 
manipulation  which  has  made  the 
father  a  power  in  the  land.  His  father 
offers  him  a  pardnership  in  his  $25,- 
000,000  business  if  he  will  make  $100,- 
000  in  a  year,  and  the  young  man 
starts  on  the  task.  His  experience  is 
dashed  with  all  kinds  of  wild  adven- 
tures in  the  West — and  Miss  Hazel, 
Once  the  reader  is  started  on  these  ad- 
ventures, he  will  read  to  the  close  of 
the  entertaining  book. 

Illustrated  by  Douglas  Duer.  $1.35 
net.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 


"A  Desk  Book  of  Words  Frequently 

Mispronounced." 

This  work  may  perhaps  be  described 
as  the  most  important  treatise  on  the 
pronunciation  of  English  words  which 
has  been  published  since  the  appear- 
ance of  James  Buchanan's  "Essay  To- 
ward Establishing  a  Standard  for  an 
Elegant  and  Uniform  Pronunciation  of 
the  English  Language,"  in  1766,  and 
John  Walker's  "Critical  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,"  in  1791.  The  first  con- 
tained a  bare  list  of  words  respelled 
for  pronunciation;  the  second,  in  ad- 
dition to  indicating  the  pronunciations 
preferred  by  its  author,  gave  also 
those  of  the  recognized  authorities. 


Christ  or  Nietzsche  ? 

A  pamphlet,  recently  written     and 
distributed  in  Germany,  contends  that 
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Germans,  and  especially  von  Hinden- 
burg,  have  full  right  to  the  privileges 
of  the  superman.  Just  what  these 
privileges  are  and  in  what  way  op- 
posed to  the  democratic  conception  of 
government  is  interestingly  and  fairly 
told  in  "The  Will  to  Freedom,  or  The 
Gospel  of  Nietzsche  and  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,"  by  John  Neville  Figgis 
(Scribner's.) 


Campaign  Diary  of  a  French  Officer, 

by  Sous  Lt.  Rene  Nicholas,  French 

Infantry. 

For  vividness  it  would  be  hard  to 
match  this  brief  story  of  the  front, 
and  not  so  much  because  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a  Frenchman  as  because  it  is 
a  genuine  diary.  The  actual  diary, 
one  learns,  bears  blood-stains  and 
smears  of  mud,  and  is  pierced  by  a 
hole  made  by  a  tiny  piece  of  shell. 
The  printed  book  is  quite  as  realisti- 
cally thrilling  as  if  it  bore  the  scars 
of  the  original.  In  only  one  instance 
is  the  diary  form  abandoned.  Lieut. 
Nicolas  was  shot  and  lay  for  some 
hours  between  the  lines  in  the  Artois 
offensive  of  May,  1915,  and  perforce 
had  to  write  about  the  most  remarkable 
episode  in  a  remarkable  chronicle 
while  lying  on  a  hospital  cot.  This 
story  first  appeared  in  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, and  attracted  widespread  attention. 

$1.25  net.  Houghton,  Miflin  Co., 
Boston. 


"The  Eternal  Husband."  By  Fyodor 
Dostoevsky.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Constance  Garnett. 
"This  book,"  says  William  Lyon 
Phelps  in  his  Essays  on  Russian  Nov- 
elists, "has  genuine  humor" — a  com- 
ment that  one  cannot  often  make  on 
Dostoevsky's  work.  Here  the  great 
Russian  realist  is  dealing  with  the  old 
triangle,  but  to  this  theme  he  gives  an 
original  variation.  He  presents  an  ab- 
normal character  in  abnormal  circum- 
stances. The  volume  is  an  interesting 
addition  to  Mrs.  Garnett's  excellent 
series. 

$1.50.     The  Macmillan     Company, 
New  York. 


"  Agamenli'cus*  t  th'e'^  .Pfiiple '  l^Vil,"     by 

Ethel  Morse. 

A  mountain  and  a  camp :  Agamenti- 
cus  is  both.  Here  gathered  Owaissa 
(Blue  Bird),  guardian  of  the  mystic 
name,  and  Wa-ye-ka  (storyteller)  with 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Interwoven  in 
a  story  which  every  one  will  find  en- 
tertaining and  charming  is  a  message 
of  particular  worth  to  those  interested 
in  Camp  Fires.  Owaissa  met  the  same 
problems  which  other  guardians  are 
trying  to  answer,  and  that  she  met 
them  with  wisdom  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  she  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  Camp  Fire  guar- 
dians. One  perplexing  question — what 
to  do  in  the  special  Camp  Fire  meet- 
ings of  each  month — was  interestingly 
answered  by  Owaissa's  programs  for 
Ceremonial  Day,  Nature  Day,  Home 
Day,  and  World  Day. 

$1.00  net.  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co., 
New  York. 


Baroness  Souiny,  whose  "Russia  of 
Yesterday  and  Tomorrow"  will  appear 
this  month,  is  stated  to  be  in  America 
studying  the  country  with  the  view  to 
a  future  interpretation  of  American 
women,  in  whom  she  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. The  contrast  between  the  Rus- 
sian woman  and  the  American  is  not, 
from  the  Russian  noblewoman's  stand- 
point, entirely  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York. 


Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D., 
has  furnished  in  this  excellent  refer- 
ence book  on  pronunciation  something 
that  every  professional  and  business 
man  should  have  at  his  elbow,  and  is 
indispensable  to  every  student  of  the 
English  tongue.  No  lawyer,  church- 
man or  teacher  should  be  without  it. 
Every  public  speaker,  be  he  in  poli- 
tics, on  the  platform  or  the  stage,  will 
find  it  a  standard  guide  to  pronuncia- 
tion and  a  veritable  vade-mecum  re- 
flecting the  best  usage  as  indicated  by 
the  dictionaries  of  the  present  time 
and  conditions. 

Price,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York. 
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''Milad^'6^kou%e.-?ia^'-   by   F.   E. 
Palmer. 

This  is  a  complete  instructor  and 
guide  to  success,  with  flowers  in  the 
home,  including  a  noteworthy  chapter 
on  the  ideal  sun  parlor.  It  furnishes 
excellent  ideas  on  Mr.  Palmer's  life- 
long observations  and  experience.  The 
book  is  lucid,  complete  and  compact;  it 
is  all  real  and  reliable.  Plants  which 
won't  do  well  are  not  recommended.  It 
excels  in  many  other  respects.  One  of 
its  notable  features  is  the  interesting 
and  educational  illustrations  contained 
therein,  the  latter  posted  exclusively 
for  this  work  by  Mr.  Palmer,  showing 
how  to  "take  cuttings,"  repot  plants, 
and  so  forth. 

Another  feature  is  a  special  chapter 
on  Sun  Parlors  or  Conservatories,  the 
reading  of  which  will  be  enjoyed  even 
by  those  women  who  cannot  as  yet  af- 
ford to  have  one — but  have  expecta- 
tions. In  this  chapter  Mr.  Palmer 
strikes  an  absolutely  new  note,  taking 
issues  with  the  architects  and  all  the 
precedents  followed  by  them  up  to  this 
day,  particularly  as  to  the  interior 
planning  of  such  structures. 

The  text  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the 
care  of  plants  in  the  house,  but  carries 
the  work  forward  throughout  the  entire 
year — giving  in  detail  the  method  of 
renewing  the  life  of  the  plants  by  tak- 
ing them  into  the  open  in  the  spring, 
caring  for  them  through  the  summer, 
and  bringing  them  back  into  the  house 
in  the  fall  in  full  health  and  vigor,  and 
ready  to  grace  the  home  all  through  the 
dreary  winter. 

Copiously  illustrated  with  photos. 
Paper  cover,  60  cents ;  cloth  $1  net.  A. 
T.  De  La  Mare  Company,  438  West 
37th  street.  New  York. 


"Practical  Landscape  Gardening,"  by 
Robert  B.  Cridland. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  many  countries  in  the  world,  per- 


haps none  of  the  many  vocations  of 
man  has  been  more  affected  than  the 
quiet  one  of  gardening.  And  this  does 
not  concern  gardening  in  the  old  world 
in  particular;  it  concerns  gardening  in 
every  portion  of  the  new  world  as  well, 
in  the  States  of  the  apples  and  potatoes 
as  well  as  those  of  the  orange  groves 
and  early  tomatoes.  Were  justice  and 
mercy  used  in  the  disposal  of  the 
earth's  vast  bounty  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  flowers,  the  home  life  of  many 
children  would  not  be  robbed  of  what 
should  be  the  heritage  of  every  child, 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  much 
of  the  discussion  of  the  day  regarding 
the  high  cost  of  living  would  lose  the 
foundation  for  its  support.  In  time, 
these  wrongs  will  be  righted,  and  those 
who  are  quietly  laboring  to  teach  the 
multitude  how  to  conduct  profitable 
gardens  and  to  realize  the  real  value 
of  growing  things,  are  the  pioneer 
teachers  who  are  educating  the  nation 
in  the  problem  of  foodstuffs 

Such  a  man  is  Robert  B.  Cridland, 
who,  in  his  recent  book,  "Practical 
Landscape  Gardening,"  at  once  com- 
mands the  interest  of  the  reader,  points 
out  the  limitless  possibilities  of  what 
can  be  done  with  the  soil,  and  carries 
him  out  through  his  own  kitchen  into 
the  garden,  and  inspires  him  or  her  to 
set  to  work  and  plant.  The  amateur 
gardener  is  not  left,  however,  to  begin 
his  work  in  an  unenlightened  manner, 
but  holding  his  pencil  and  camera  fit- 
tingly, he  beautifully  illustrates  every 
step  of  the  way.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
instruction  and  sound  advice  in  "Prac- 
tical Landscape  Gardening,"  that  con- 
tributes a  charm  which  is  ever  associ- 
ated with  nature  at  its  best.  The  sum- 
mer of  our  childhood  is  brought  back, 
and  perhaps  herein  lies  much  of  our 
love  for  this  book.  The  past  has  its 
memories  that  bless  the  present  its 
duties  to  perform. 

$1.65  postpaid.  A.  T.  De  La  Mare 
Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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Three  generations 


of  the  Vose  family  have  made  the  art  of  man- 
ufacturing the  Vose  Piano  their  hte-work.  For 
63  years  they  have  developed  their  instruments 
with  such  honesty  of  construction  and  materials, 
and  with  such  skill,  that  the  Vose  Piano  of  to- 
day is  the  ideal  Home  Piano. 

Dalirered  in  your  hom«  free  of  charge.  Old  iaitramenti 
taken  aa  partial  payment  in  exchange.  Time  Paymenti 
accepted.     If  interested,  send  fcr  catalogues  today. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

189  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Stories  Wanted 

We  want  stories,  articles, 
poems,  etc.  for  our  new 
publication,  "Real Stories" 
Payment  on  acceptance. 
Offers  submitted.  We  also 
buy  material  for  "The 
Cosmos."  Send  what  you 
have  for  free  examination. 
Enclose  stamps  for  return 
if  unavailable.    Address 

Cosmos  Magazine 

404  Sixth  Street    Washington,  D.C. 


BOOK    MSS.    WANTED 

For  Consideration,  With  View 

to     Issue     in     Volume     Form. 

Express  or  Mail  to 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTHORS  ASSOCIATION 

835  Broadway  New  York 


^l&y^pi^l^^igiMliii 


Cow's  milk  i»  the  logical  substitute  for  mother's  milk  and 
Eagle  Brand  has  shown  by  sixty  years  of  successful  use 
as  an  infant  food  that  it  possesses  many  advantages  not 
available  in  any  other  form  of  cow's  milk.  It  keeps  pure 
and  wholesome  until  consumed.  It  is  easily  digested, 
easily  prepared,  thus  avoiding  the  uncertainties  of  diffi- 
cult modifications.  Then  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  it 
when  you  want  it. 

Write  for  Booklet 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

New  Kork 

"  Leaders  of  Quality  ' ' 


Established  1857 


EAGLE 

BRAND 
CONDENSED 

MILK 


MISS   HARKER'S    SCHOOL 

PALO  ALTO        -       .        CAUFORNIA 

•      •      • 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
College  Preparatory 

Grammar  and  Primary  Departments 

•   •   • 

SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  YOUNGER  CHILDREN 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It's  profitable,  with  accuzate  lists  of  prospects. 
Our  catalogue  contains  vital  information  on  Mail 
Advertising.  Also  prices  and  quantity  on  6,000 
national  mailing  Lsts,  99%  guaranteed.     Such  as: 

War  Material  Mfrs.      Wealthy  Men 


Cheese  Box  Mfrs. 
Tin  Can  Mfrs. 
Druggists 
Auto  Owners 


Farmers 

Axle  Grease  Mfrs. 
Bailroad  Employees 
Contractors,  Etc.,  Ete 


Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book;  also 
prices  and  samples  of  fac-simile  letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters. 

Ross-Gould  1025-H  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 


Ross-Gould 

S^t-.  Louis 


£^ 
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BACK  EAST 
EXCURSIONS 


SALE  DATES: 

July  1,2,  16,  17,24,25,31 
August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29 
September  4,  5 


SOME     FARES: 

(DIRECT  ROUTES) 

Denver,  Pueblo  $  62.50 

Omaha,  Kansas  City 67.50 

Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio . . .  70.00 

New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis  77.50 

Chicago 80.00 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 84.45 

Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore 116.00 

New  York,  Philadelphia 118.20 

Boston  120.20 

Proportionately  low  fares  to  many  other 
points. 

Going  Limit — 15  days;  Return  Limit — 
3  mos.  from  date  of  sale  (but  not  later 
than  Oct.  31.)  STOPOVERS:  Going- 
east  of  California  state  line ;  Returning — 
at  all  points.    See  Agents. 


Southern   Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


Please   Mention   Overland    Monthly  When   Writing   Advertisers 
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Meet  Me  at  the 
TULLER 


For  Value,  Service 
Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL    TULLER 

DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.      Take 
Woodward  car,  get  oflE  at  Adams  Ave. 

ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up  Double 

200        "  "  •*        2.00      "  3.00  ■' 

100        "  "  "        2.50    "  4.00  " 

100        "  •'  "  $3  to  15   "  4.50  " 

Total,  600  Outside  Rooms       All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors— Agent's  New  Unique  Csfes  and 

Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


Purify   the 
Complexion 

Do  not  be 
troubled  with 
complexion  ills. 
Keep  them  con- 
cealed while 
you  are  treating 
You     can      do 


this    instantly  with 

Gouraud's 
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Oriental  Cream 

It  will  also  assist  you  to  overcome"thosc 
ills"  at  the  same  time  if  they  do  not  ori- 
ginate internally.  Renders  to  the  skin  a 
soft,  pearly-white  appearance. 
Send  10c.  for  trial  size 
FERD.  T.  HOPKINS  &  SON 
37  Great  Jones  St.,       New  York  City 


COLORED  5x6  VIEWS  OF 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
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AND  ONE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  35c. 


SEVENTEEN  Pictures  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
SEVENTEEN  Pictures  of  Pikes  Peak 
SEVENTEEN  Pictures  of  Yellowstone  Park 


THREE    SETS   AND   3   YEARS   SUBSCRIPTION  $1.00 


You  Will  Like  the  Western  Atmosphere 


WESTERN    STORIES    of    adventure.     Pictures    of   THE 
GREAT  GLORIES   OF  THE    ROCKY    MOUNTAINS 


SAMPLE  COPY  ON  REQUEST 


THE   ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   MAGAZINE 

704  QUINCY   BUILDING  DENVER,  COLORADO 
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FOR  SALE!    $2,100 

EASY    TERMS 

20  Acres  on  "Las  Uvas^^  Creek 

Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


"Las  Uvas"  is  the  finest  mountain  stream 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Situated  9  miles  from  Morgan  Hill,  between 
New  Almaden  and  Gilroy. 

Perfect  climate. 

Land  \s  a  gentle  slope,  almost  level,  border- 
ing on  "Las  Uvas." 

Several  beautiful  sites  on  the  property  for 
country  home. 

Numerous  trees  and  magnificent  oaks. 

Splendid    trout   fishing. 

Good  automobile  roads  to  iviorgan  Hill  9 
miles,  to  MadroneS  miles,  to  Gilroy  12  miles, 
to  Almaden  11  miles,  and  to  San  Jose  21 
miles. 


For  Further  Particulars  Address, 

Owner,  259  Minna  Street 
San  Francisco  -         -  California 
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The 
Real  Estate  Educator 

By  F.  M.  PAYNE 

A  bool<  for  hustling  Real  Estate  "Boosters," 
Promoters,  Town  builders,  and  everyone 
who  owns,  sells,  rents  or  leases  real  estate 
of  any  kind. 

Containing  inside  information 
not  generally  known,  "Don'ts"  in 
Real  Estate  "Pointers,"  Specific 
Legal  Forms,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  agent,  operator 
or  contractor,  there  is  much  to  be 
found  in  its  contents  that  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  all  who 
wish  to  be  posted  on  Valuation, 
Contracts,  Mortgages,  Leases, 
Evictions,  etc.  The  cost  might  be 
saved  many  hundred  times  over  in 
one  transaction. 

The  new  1910  edition  contains 
the  Torren's  system  of  registra- 
tion. Available  U.  S.  Lands  for 
Homesteads.  The  A.  B.  C.'s  of 
Realty. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
Income  Tax  Law,  Employer's  Li- 
ability Act,  Statute  of  Frauds. 
How  to  Sell  Real  Estate,  How  to 
Become  a  Notary  Public,  or  Com 

of  Deeds,  and  other  Useful  Information. 

Cloth.    2S6  Pages.    Price  Sl.OO  Postpaid. 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

SAN    FRANCISCO.     CAL. 


Make  Moving  a  Comfort 

The  New  Way— The  Easy  Way 

By  auto  trucl<s  and  employing  the  well  known 
reliable  expert  San  Francisco  firm 

Dixon  Transfer 
Storage  Company 

ECONOMY  AND  TIME  SAVERS 

Manager  Leo  Dixon  has  had  many  years  of 
varied  experience  In  this  special  and  intricate 
business  from  moving  the  goods  and  outfit- 
tings  of  a  huge  store  to  the  intricate  and 
varied  furnishings  of  a  home.  The  firm  has 
the  best  up-to-date  equipment  to  meet  the 
most  difficult  problems,  and  guarantees  satis- 
faction  at   moderate   rates. 

Packing  Pianos  and  Furniture  for 

Shipment  a  Specialty 

Fire-proof  Storage  Furnished 

TRY    THEM! 

Headquarters:  86-88  Turk  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Vose  Player  Piano 

is  so  constructed  that  even  a  little 
child  can  play  it.  It  combines  our  superior  player 
action  with  the  renowned  Vose  Pianos  which  have 
been  manufactured  during  63  years  by  three  gene- 
rations of  the  Vose  family.  In  purchasing  this  in- 
strument you  secure  quality,  tone,  and  artistic  merit 
at  a  moderate  price,  on  time  payments,  if  desired. 
Catalogue  and  literature  sent  on  request  to  those 
interested.    Send  today. 

You  should  become  a  satisfied  owner  of  a 


vose 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,i89  Boyltton  St.,  Boston.  Mats. 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAJVJATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  Scinool 
of  Acting  in  America 

The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Art 

Advantages: 
Professional  Experience  Whiile  Study- 
ing. Positions  Secured  for  Graduates. 
Six  Monthis  Graduating  Course.    Stu- 
dents Can  Enter  Any  Time. 

A^rrangements  can  be  made  with  Mr.  Gerson 
for   Amateur   and    Professional    Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School  BIdg. 
McAllister  and   hyde  street 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 
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Scientific  Dry  Farming 

Are  you  a  dry  farmer?  Are  you  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dry  farm?  Are  you  thinking  of  securing  a  home- 
stead or  of  buying  land  in  the  semi-arid  West  ?  In  any  case  you 
should  look  before  you  leap.  You  should  learn  the  principles 
that  are  necessary  to  success  in  the  new  agriculture  of  the  west. 
You  should 

Learn  the  Campbell  System 

Learn  the  Campbell  System  of  Soil  Culture  and  you  will  not 
fail.  Subscribe  for  Campbell's  Scientific  Farmer,  the  only  au- 
thority published  on  the  subject  of  scientific  soil  tillage,  then 
take  a  course  in  the  Campbell  Correspondence  School  of  Soil 
Culture,  and  you  need  not  worry  about  crop  failure.  Send  four 
cents  for  a  catalog  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Scientific  Farmer. 

Address, 

Scientific   Soil   Culture   Co. 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 


TEN  CENT  MUSIC:  Popular  and  Classic 

Why  pay  from  25c  to  75c 

a  copy  for  your  music  when  you  can  get  the  same  and  better  in  the  "  CEN- 
TURY EDITION"  for  only  10c  a  copy  po^paid.  Positively  the  only  difference 
is  the  price. 

Send  10c  for  one  of  the  following  and  if  not  more  than  satisfied  we  will 
refund  the  money: 

R«rular  Pric* 

HUGUENOTS  Smith  $1  00 

IL  TROVATORE  Smith  1  25 

LAST  HOPE  Gottschalk  1  00 

MOCKING  BIRD  Hoffman  1  00 

NORMA  Leybach  1  00 

RIGOLETTO  Liszt  1  00 

SmVER  SPRING  Mason  I  00 

MTOSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM         Smith  1  25 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA  Beethoven  1  25 

LAST  SMILE  Wollenhaupt  1  25 

COMPLETE  CATALOG   OF  1600  TITLES  SENT    FREE   ON  REQUEST 

Music  Department,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

259  MINNA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 


What  is  built  into  a  tire  does  not 
show  on  the  surface  but  it  does  come 
out  in  the  use.     That  is  where 

Bowers  Hand  Made  Tires  prove  their 

Mileage-Plus 

qualities — 5000  miles  for  a 
plain  tread,  6000  miles  for 
a  grip  tread — their  extra  safety, 
their  extra  comfort. 

Each  is  the  hand  work  of 
skilled  craftsmen  who  have 

Built  Into  the  Tire 

only  highest  quality  materials 
which  have  passed  most  search- 
ing inspections.  Bowers  Hand 
Made  Tires  are 
Built  for  the  Rugged  West 
by 
Bowers  Rubber  Works 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION^ 


WESTEim 
RACIFIC 


IN 
A  U 


THE 

T  I  F  U 


BEAUTIFUL 

FEATHER  RIVER  COUNTRY 


Amid  the  pines  thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  { 

sea  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  j 

Numerous  Resorts  Along  the  Famous  FEATHER  RIVER  and  Near  J 

•  he  Many  Lakes  and  Streams  Where  the  Fish  and  Game  are  in  Abundance  i 

All  Forms  of  Outdoor  Sports  in  this  Wonderful  Outdoor  Country  g 

LOW    ROUND    TRIP    FARES    TO    ALL    POINTS  \ 

FREE    ON     REQUEST  K 

"  Films  of  the  Feather  River  Country "  and  "  Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts  in  the  Feather  River  Country "  I 

TICKET    OFFICES  S 

665  MARKET  STREET  and   FERRY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO— TEL.  SUTTER  1651  ^ 
^  1326  Broadway  and  3rd  and  Washington  Sts.,Oakland,CaI.,  Tel.Oakland  600  and  Oakland  574^ 
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GOODYEAR  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  Ever  Ready  and  Reliable  Pen  You  Want 

U   OFFERED  to  NEW  and  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS 


-OF- 


OVERIAND 

JTounded  lacd  ^^^^l^^/^B  ret  Kg. 
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This  popular  pen  is  made  by 
the  Goodyear  Pen  Company, 
one  of  the  old,  reliable  pen 
factories.  The  pen  is  solid 
fourteen  karat  gold  and  tipped 
with  iridium,  the  hardest  metal 
known.  The  barrel,  cap  and 
feed  are  made  of  the  highest 
grade  of  Para  Rubber,  hand 
turned,  highly  vulcanized,  high- 
ly polished  and  chased. 

It  is  a  self-filler  and  has  the 
patent  non-leakable  safety  cap. 

Full  printed  instructions  as  to 
the  filling  and  proper  care  of 
the  pen,  also  printed  guaran- 
tee, are  furnished  with  each 
pen. 

This  pen  is  doubly  guaranteed. 
The  factory  guarantees  them. 
We  know  them.    We  guarantee 

ADDRESS  ALL 

OVERLAND 

THEORIGINAL     MAGA 
Founded  by 
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259  MINNA  STREET 
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them.    You  know  us. 

The  point  and  other  parts  of 
this  pen  are  full  standard  size 

It  is  fully  equal  to  any  pen 
made  to  sell  at  $L50  and 
equal  to  many  pens  that. are 
sold  at  $2.00  or  $2.50. 

To  present  subscribers  of  the 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  the 
management  will  make  a  pre- 
sent of  one  of  these  reliable 
Goodyear  Fountain  Pens  on 
sending  in  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  two  new  subscribers 
with  the  price  of  subscription 
of  $1.20  a  year  each;  or  by 
sending  in  their  own  renewal 
of  subscription, $1.20,  together 
with  the  name  and  address  of 
one  new  subscriber  and  $1.20 
for  his  or  her  annual  payment. 

QUERIES  TO 

MONTHLY 

ZINE    OF    THE    WEST 
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The  Weight  of  War 


The  heavy  hand  of  war  has  disturbed 
the  balance  between  supply  and  demand 
the  world  over.  Our  problem  of  serving 
the  public  has  all  at  once  assumed  a  new 
and  weightier  aspect. 

Extraordinary  demands  on  telephone 
service  by  the  Government  have  been 
made  and  are  being  met.  Equipment 
must  be  provided  for  the  ^reat  training 
camps,  the  coast-defense  stations  must 
be  linked  together  by  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  the  facilities  perfected  to  put 
the  Government  in  touch  with  the  entire 
country  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  planning  for  additions  to  the  plant  of 
the  Bell  System  for  1 91  7,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  of  dollars  were  apportioned. 


This  is  by  far  the  largest  program  e 
undertaken. 

But  the  cost  of  raw  materials  has  doub 
in  a  year.  Adequate  supplies  of  copj 
lead,  ware,  steel  and  other  essentials  of  r 
equipment  are  becoming  harder  to  get 
any  price,  for  the  demands  of  war  n 
be  met. 

Under  the  pressure  of  business  incid 
to  war,  the  telephone -using  public  n 
co-operate  in  order  that  our  new  plan; 
meet  the  extraordinary  growth  in  teleph 
stations  and  tragic  may  be  made  adequ 

The  elimination  of  unnecessary  teleph 
calls  is  a  patriotic  duty  just  as  is  the  elimi 
tion  of  all  waste  at  such  a  time.  Y 
Government  must  have  a  "clear  talk  trac 
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American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compai 


And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Serv 
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The  dashing  music  of  the 
world's  greatest  bands 

^on  theVictrola 


There's  a  sparkle  and  swing  to  band  music 
that  stirs  the  heart  and  arouses  the  enthusiasm. 

You  will  be  thrilled  indeed  by  the  band  music 
that  is  brought  to  you  on  the  Victrola — the  music 
of  the  world's  greatest  bands! 

Sousa's  Band,  Pryor's  Band,  Conway's  Band, 
Vessella's  Band,  United  States  Marine  Band, 
Black  Diamonds  Band  of  London,  Band  of  H.  M. ' 
Coldstream  Guards,  Garde  Republicaine  Band  of 
France,  Banda  de  Alabarderos  of  Madrid,  Kryl's 
Bohemian  Band.  It  is  just  like  having  these 
famous  organizations  actually  parade  before  you. 

Hear  this  inspiring  band  music  at  any  Victor  dealer's.  He  will  gladly 
play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  And  he  will  demonstrate  the  various  styles 
of  the  Victor  and  Victrola— $10  to  $400. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Iniportauit  Notice,     victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are 

scientifically  coordinated  and  synchronized  by  our  special  processes 

of  manufacture,  and  their  use,  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely 

essential  to  a  perfect  Victor  reproduction. 

"Victrola"  is  the  Registered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 

Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 

Warning:  The  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  the  promotion  or  sale  of 

any  other  Talking  Machine  or  Phonograph  products  is  misleading  and  illegal. 
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New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  WEST 


CONTENTS    FOR  AUGUST    1917 

FRONTISPIECES 113-124 

"A  Ten-Minute  Trip  Through  Yellowstone  Park." 

MISSION   SAN    FERNANDO,   REY  DE   ESPAGNO     .  LARRY   HOAR  125 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

DISCOVERY  OF   HUMBOLDT  BAY       ....  LOUISE  McLEAN  133 

As  Described  by  a  '49er  to  the,  author. 

Illustrated   from   photographs. 

IN    THE    GOOD   OLD   GOLDEN    WEST.      Verse  STANTON  ELLIOT  138 

Illustrated. 

BEYOND  THE    HILLS.      Verse HOWARD   HAMILTON  140 

HASSAN'S   TALE.      Story H.  AHMED  NOUREDDIN  ADDIS        141 

COMPREHENDED.     Verse JO.   HARTMAN  145 

WANTED— A  PLAIN  STENOGRAPHER.     Story  GERTRUDE  WALL  ORTON  146 

CATHEDRAL   PEAK.      Verse THOMAS  GORDON  LUKE  151 

THE    VOW.       Story FARNSWORTH  WRIGHT  152 

WHITE   ROAD.      Verse               VERNE   BRIGHT  156 

SCOTTY'S    LUCK.       Story B.  A.  ATKINSON— M.  C.  WATSON    157 

REALITY.      Verse ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH  161 

THE  GLORY  OF  HANS  VON  GLUCK.     Story  .  HELEN  FITZGERALD   SANDERS     162 

A  BOX  IN  THE  ATTIC.     Verse               ....  LANNIE    HAYNES    MARTIN  166 

THE    HEART  OF    REBECCA  ANN.      Story         .  HATTIE  BROWN  168 

THE    HORIZON.      Verse MAY    THOMAS   MILAM  172 

GUNS  OF  GALT.     Serial DENISON  CLIFT  173 

MIA   CHIQUITA.      Verse ETHEL  GRIFFITH  BAILEY  183 

A  SOLDIER   OF    FRANCE.      Concluded         .         .  LEWIS  C.   EVERARD  184 
THUS       SPAKE       ZARATHUSTRA— AMERICA 

ANSWERS.     Part  I       .         .         .  CHARLES   HANCOCK    FORSTER     190 

TE    DEUMS.      Verse EUGENE   AMMON  193 

Illustrated. 
BAKERSFIELD'S    EXPERIMENT    IN    MUNICI- 

V                PALIZED  CHARITY           ....  WALLACE  M.  MORGAN  194 

AMERICA    AT    WAR         .......  JAS.  DAVENPORT  WHELPLEY        198 

THE  DIVINE  PLAN  OF  THE  AGES               .         .  (Late)    C.    T.    RUSSELL  205 

Part    IV. 

IN    THE    REALM    OF    BOOKLAND .  209 
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The   Monastery:   Mission  San   Fernando,  Rey  de    Espagno.      "I    caught  the  distant,    many- 
arched   gleam   of  white  shimmering  through  the  trees." 

Putnam  &  Valentine,  Los  Angeles,  Photos. 

The  /Mission  San   Fernando, 
Rey  de  Espagno 

An  Impression  of  Its  Reconstruction 
By  Larry  Hoar 


BOSTONIAN  by  birth  am  I— but 
Californian  shall  I  be  the  rest  of 
my  days.    Every  Easterner  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  can 
go  West.    My  day  has  come ;  now  and 
always  more  shall  I  live 

Out   Where   the   West  Begins 
,'"Out  where  the  hand  clasp's  a  little 

stronger, 
Out  where  the  smile  dwells    a     little 

longer, 
Out  where  the  sun  is  a  little  brighter, 
Or  where  the  skies  are  a  trifle  bluer. 
Out  where  friendship's  a  little  truer, 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 


"Out  where  the  world  is  in  the  making, 

Where  fewer  hearts  in  despair  are  ach- 
ing, . 

Where  there's  more  of  singing  and  less 
of  sighing, 

Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less 
of  buying. 

And  a  man  makes  friends  without  half- 
trying, 
That's  where  the  West  begins." 

And  a  God-blessed,  satisfying  land 
it  is — this  Land  of  the  Golden  West, 
this  California — a  place  that  seems  to 
be  outside  the  pale  of  endless  heart- 
aches and  strife  and  money-mad  hurry; 


The   Workshops-That-Were.      These   still    link  the  church  to  the   Monastery. 


a  place  clothed  in  soul-quieting  peace. 
California !  Magic  lodestar  that  has  at 
last  guided  my  trail  into  the  hollow  of 
God's  hand!  Mystic  spot  hemmed  in 
by  the  eternal  mountains;  guarded  by 
deep-bayed,  constant  ocean;  peopled 
by  happy,  gracious  humans!  Some- 
times— almost — I  seem  to  have  been 
reborn  into  another  world  that  is  ten- 
derly nursing  this  stiff,  bent  old  body 
of  mine  from  all  its  aches  and  chills  of 
age  to  awakening  vigor  and  to  a  sweet 
forgetfulness  of  all  past  hardships  and 
woes. 

Small  wonder  that  I  love  these  hills, 
clothed  in  a  thousand  greens  and  golds 
and  purples ;  these  valleys  embroidered 
with  the  dainty  pink  and  white  of  pros- 
perous orchards,  or  dotted  with  gar- 
dens and  new-mown  meadows;  these 
groves  of  orange,  of  fig,  or  walnut ;  the 
motley  profusion  of  roses  that  clam- 
ber over  numberless  road  fences  here 
— and  there  deck  the  humblest  peon's 
home  with  a  wealth  of  fragrant  pretti- 
ness.  And  birds!  Never  were  there 
so  many  happy  throated  birds  in  all 
the  world  as  wing  and  dart  and  war- 
ble in  this  so  beautiful,  so  pure  aired, 
so  serenely  skied,  so  deliciously  scent- 
ed, so  peacefully  quiet  new  home  of 


mine.     My  Land  of  Forgetting!     My 
Land  of  New  Life! 

I  love  nothing  better  than  just  to 
ride  about  this  Romance  Land  under 
the  spell  of  the  unexpected.  Sudden 
pictures  flash  before  me  at  every  turn 
of  the  winding  roads  or  half  elude  me 
as  they  nestle  in  broad-bosomed  val- 
leys deep-hidden  among  close-clinging 
trees.  Some  such  a  well  nigh  hidden 
spot  I  discovered  the  other  day,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  I 
was  motoring  along  turtle  fashion — 
slowly  and  alone — through  the  broad- 
circled,  splendidly  groomed  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  Mysteriously  spell- 
bound was  I  by  the  soft  air  that  drifted 
down,  crystal  pure,  from  the  many- 
pinnacled  mountains  and  filtered,  lan- 
guor laden,  through  blossom-scented 
orange  groves  and  faintly  sweet  mus- 
tard fields  quite  engulfing  my  lulled 
being.  By  mere  chance  I  looked  over 
my  shoulder  for  a  second  glance  at 
two  century  old  palm  trees  that,  off 
toward  the  hills,  towered  conspicu- 
ously above  the  surrounding  orchards. 
Low  beyond  the  gracefully  drooping, 
ferny-limbed  pepper  tree  lane  along 
which  I  was  riding,  suddenly  I  caught 
a  distant,  many  arched  gleam  of  white 


Archway  of  the  Monasi 


sily  guarded  by  a  veritable  Son  of  the   Mission." 


shimmering  through  the  trees.  Quick 
curiosity  swung  my  car  back,  and  I, 
with  all  the  pride  of  a  Columbus,  dis- 
covered— that  is  as  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned — a  fascinating  array  of  old 
adobe  structures;  some  great,  some 
small  and  all  more  or  less  crumbled 


by  the  relentless  hand  of  Time.  To 
my  delight  I  learned  that  I  had  "dis- 
covered" the  famous,  though  rather 
unfrequented.  Mission  San  Fernando, 
Rey  de  Espagno,  founded  in  1797  by 
Father  Lasuen. 
As    a    child — eager,    expectant — I 


The  Old  Mission  Fountain. — "I  left  my  car  beside  a  quaint,  three-basined  fountain  which 
was  built  by  the  Mission  Padres  decades  ago,  and  marks  the  center  of  what  is  said  to  have 
been  a   very  fine  old   garden." 


loved  nothing  better  than  just  to  prowl 
about  the  attics  and  old  abandoned 
mills  of  my  Grandmother's  estate. 
Now  that  almost  forgotten  prowling 
spirit  joyed  again  within  me.  I  left 
my  car  beside  a  quaint,  three-basined 
fountain  which  was  built  by  the  Mis- 
sion Padres  decades  ago  and  marks 
the  center  of  what  is  said  to  have  been 
a  very  fine  old  garden.  I  hobbled  about 
among  the  flowers  a  bit,  wandering 
eastward,  attracted,  I  presume,  by  a 
large,  crudely  stepped  mound  of  boul- 
ders that  have  easily  kept  their  posi- 
tion in  spite  of  the  years  that  have 
battered  against  them,  and  the  shrubs 
that  have  overgrowi)  them.  But  this 
heap  was  not — as  I  had  expected — a 
mere  artistic  arrangement  of  stones. 
When  I  had  caned  myself  awkwardly 
to  the  top,  I  was  surprised  to  discover 
— flower  rimmed — two  small,  conical, 
brick-lined  vats  near  which  mellows 
the  corner  of  a  little,  vine  covered 
adobe  ruin.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  passing  of  the  years 
has  taken  with  it  all  information  as  to 
the  original  office  of  vat  or  building. 
The  present  age  has  ignominiously  de- 
creed that  the  vats  harbor  the  rubbish 
left  about  the  garden  by  disgustingly 


inconsiderate  sight-seers,  while  the 
vine-clad  corner  shelters  the  garden 
implements. 

From  my  vantage  point  on  this  stone 
mound  I  looked  about  me.  Skirting 
the  whole  place  could  be  traced  irreg- 
ular fragments  of  the  great  wall  that, 
a  century  ago,  protected  ten,  possibly 
only  eight,  acres  of  the  richest  Church 
land  in  the  entire  chain  of  Missions 
(22  in  all)  that  linked  San  Diego  to 
San  Francisco.  Naturally,  the  wall 
did  not  interest  me  as  much  as  did 
those  two  imposing  structures — the 
Monastery  and  the  Church — both  of 
which,  though  picturesquely  ravaged 
by  Time,  still  survive  the  great  circle 
of  ruins  about  them. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  San  Fer- 
nando Mission  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfactory  relic  of  the  early  Califor- 
nia Missions  in  the  original  complete- 
ness, and  until  the  past  months  almost 
untouched  state  of  its  decay.  Until 
recently,  practically  no  repairs  had 
been  made  upon  the  place  since  1846. 
At  that  time  it  was  sold  to  Don  Eulo- 
gio  Cells  by  Pio  Pico,  the  last  Spanish 
Governor  of  California,  and  thereupon 
unwillingly  deserted  by  the  last  Pa- 
dre.    Since  then  the  Church  has  suf- 


Interior  of  Church:  The  Altar.— The  large  hole,  high  In  the  center  of  the  wall,  was  made 
by  treasure  seekers  who  thought  to  discover  gold  and  Jewels  secreted  beneath  the  beam-end 
on  which  rested  the  great  silver  Crucifix  long  since  removed. 


fered  shamefully  at  the  hands  of  plun- 
derers, and  the  Monastery,  saved  by 
the  very  discourtesies  that  mocked  its 
noble  walls,  has  housed  bats  and  owls, 
swine  and  horses,  hay,  ranch  hands 
and  mercenary  care-takers. 

The  wide,  white-arched  Monastery 
corridors  that  first  caught  my  atten- 
tion have  remained  stolidly  indifferent 
to  the  insults  of  the  years,  and  assume 
grotesque  superiority  toward  the  pres- 
ent day  embellishments  of  patent  hog- 
wire  fence,  large  paned  windows,  and 
new,  shiny  screen  door.  The  latter 
was  drowsily  guarded  by  a  veritable 
Son  of  the  Mission — his  father,  a  spry 
old  Indian  of  97  winters,  having  been 
born  there.  A  sort  of  self-appointed 
door-man,  this  soft  eyed,  shabbily 
garbed  idler  seemed  to  be  watching 
lest  I  slip  into  the  building  without 
first  being  properly  coin-introduced, 
and  view — well,  not  much  that  I  cared 
to  linger  over.  It  was  therefore  with 
no  reluctance  that  I  hobbled  to  the  east 
end  of  the  long,  brick-tiled  corridor, 
and  made  my  laborious  way  over  a 
chain-like  mass  of  small,  roofless, 
well-nigh  wall-less,  weed-grown  rooms 
that  in  a  desultory  fashion  still  link 
the  Monastery  to  the     Church     some 


hundred  yards  back  toward  the  hills. 

As  I  paused  beyond  these  ruined 
heaps — a  bit  weary,  for  I  am  not  as 
spry  a  man  as  I  was  fifty  years  ago — 
I  was  startled  by  the  manifestations  of 
activity  that  met  my  eye.  The  Church, 
a  tall,  restangular  pile,  pleasingly  dis- 
guised by  the  trees  through  which  I 
had  first  seen  it,  now  mocked  noisily  at 
my  dispelled  illusions.  Most  unro- 
mantic  sight!  It  was  scaffolded  and 
laddered;  was  cement  pillared  and 
newly  bricked ;  was  being  daringly  ex- 
cavated at  bottom  and  glaringly  roofed 
at  top.  Here  a  team,  hauling  away 
soil  that  had  once  been  lofty  walls; 
there  a  man,  hoisting  aloft  adobe 
bricks  that  were  recently  but  humble 
soil.  Yonder  a  fellow  prying  from  the 
thick  wall  a  huge,  broken-off,  weather- 
stained  beam;  near  him  another  lab- 
orer hewing  a  bright  new  log  to  re- 
place the  fragment.  The  activity  of 
the  place  was  appalling.  Only  one  re- 
poseful object  was  in  view — the  quaint 
adobe  mixing  wheel;  but  even  that 
had  been  recently  active,  for  tell-tale 
stacks  of  large,  sun-baked  bricks  were 
strewn  all  about. 

As  I  stood  there,  cane  and  camera 
in  hand,  I  confess  I  was  a  bit  dis- 


The  Western  Wall  of  the  Church. — "The  main  entrance  where  many  a  peon  laborer,  with 
typical  languor,  was  working  on  the  wall  which,  weakened  by  numerous  treasure-seeking 
excavations,  had  recently  given  away,  crushing   with    it  a   part  of  the   Baptistry  room. 


mayed  by  this  unexpected,  prosaic 
hustle  and  bustle  because  I  had  eager- 
ly looked  forward  to  that  fantastic 
quiet  which  "summons  from  death's 
dateless  night  the  shadows  of  the 
great  and  good,  the  brave  and  beauti- 
ful, and  fills  the  mind  with  visions  of 
departed  glory." 

But  better,  perhaps,  than  those  vis- 
ions which  the  quiet  of  earlier  ruins 
might  have  summoned  for  me  amid 
the  undisturbed  shadows  of  that  old 
Church  is  the  delightful  fund  of  in- 
formation, legendary  as  well  as  his- 
toric, that  I  gathered  from  the  gentle- 
man who  was  superintending  the  work 
now  under  way  at  the  Church;  a  work 
promoted,  I  understand,  by  the  Land 
Mark  Club  of  California. 

I  presume  that  genial  Superintend- 
ent, being  interested  in  ruins,  was  at- 
tracted by  my  bent  up,  old  appear- 
ance as  I  rested  on  the  pole  of  his 
mixing  wheel  and  watched  his  men, 
for  he  approached  me  in  a  most  friend- 
ly fashion.  When  I  had  told  him  who 
I  was,  and  how  I  had  unexpectedly 
chanced  upon  this  rather  secluded 
spot,  he  with  an  easy  grace  told  me 
much  about  the  Mission.  "This,"  he 
explained,  indicating  the  square  set-off 
by  the  church,  the  row  of  dilapidated 


rooms  over  which  I  had  just  clam- 
bered, and  the  crumbling  wall  far 
back  of  me,  "this,  I  am  told,  was  the 
Fiesta  Square.  You  would  scarcely 
believe,"  continued  my  self-appointed 
guide,  leading  me  through  fragrant, 
waist-high  mustard  toward  a  slight  efe- 
vation,  "that  this  irregular,  hollow- 
centered  little  hill  once  rang  with  to- 
reador's applause,  would  you?  Yet  it 
is,  as  old  Indian  Joe"  (the  97  year  old 
fellow)  "has  often  told  me,  'the  place 
where  the  bulls  used  to  kill  the  In- 
dians.' And  there,"  with  a  laugh, 
"there  is  the  Barbecue  Pit  where  the 
Indians  turned  the  tables  and  killed 
the  bulls." 

From  here,  assisting  me  over  the 
scattered  debris,  he  turned  churchward 
again,  approaching,  semi-circular, 
beam-shot  ridge  of  adobe  that  flanks 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  hallowed  struc- 
ture. Through  a  break  in  this  ridge 
we  entered  the  enclosure,  and  lo !  I  was 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  San  Fernando 
Mission.  Sacristy?  The  sacred 
apartment  looked  rather  like  a  shelled 
dugout — so  tunneled  and  tumbled  and 
pillaged  has  it  been  by  the  numberless 
treasure  seekers. 

Thence,  beneath  the  thick-walled 
arch  we  entered  the  Church  proper; 


Adobe  Mixing  Wlieel. — "The  only  reposeful  object  in  view  was  the  quaint,  adobe  mixing 
wheel;  but  even  that  had  been  recently  active,  for  tell-tale  stacks  of  large  sun-baked  bricks 
were  strewn  all  about." 


huge,  warp-sided,  windowless  save  for 
four  very  small  ones,  just  under  the 
eves.  Sepulchral  indeed  did  it  seem, 
especially  when  my  guide,  pointing  to 
the  slightly  elevated  portion  of  the 
floor  between  us  and  the  sacristy  arch 
over  which  we  had  just  stepped,  ex- 
plained :  "There  where  the  altar  used 
to  be,  there  beneath  those  fragmentary 
red  tiles,  were  buried  the  noblest  of  the 
church  men  whose  lives  were  beacon 
lights  along  the  holy  trail  blazed  by 
the  marvelous  Father  Junipero.  And 
just  here,"  smoothing  down  a  bit  of 
the  plowed-up  sod  floor,  "just  here  we 
unearthed  a  nameless  Friar  yesterday. 
Vandals,  I  presume,  had  long  ago  ex- 
humed his  body  to  secure  the  heavy 
silver  chain  and  ruby  set  ring  which 
were  the  insignia  of  his  order.  It 
looked  as  though  the  robbers  had 
merely  dumped  his  poor,  old  skeleton 
back  any  way  that  happened."  I  shud- 
dered, for  I  have  been  so  near  my  own 
grave  that  I  like  not  graves.  My  kind- 
hearted  guide  seemed  to  understand, 
and  quickly  began  to  tell  me  how,  of 
yore,  the  Church  had  been  lighted  by 
numerous  candelabrum  suspended, 
previous  to  each  service,  from  many 
nails  in  the  walls.  In  vain  did  he 
carefully  search  the  scarred,  weather- 


grimmed  shell  that  I  might  have  a 
memento  of  early  California.  But 
alas !  so  effective  had  been  the  search- 
ings  of  other  seekers  that  only  one  nail 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  it 
is  almost  roof-high  on  the  altar  wall — 
that  very  nail  has  centered  full  many 
a  flickering  candle  above  the  crown  of 
the  huge,  silver  crucifix  which",  too, 
has  long  since  been  removed. 

As  my  cicerone  scanned  every  side 
of  the  massive  adobe,  he  pointed  out 
the  all-but-faded  arch  frescoes ;  named 
the  various  Saint  niches,  beneath  many 
of  which  great  holes  have  been  picked 
by  treasure  hunters;  showed  me  the 
spot  from  which  a  village  barber  had 
taken  a  choice  bit  of  altar  decoration 
to  embellish  his  shop.  "Often,"  smiled 
my  new  made  friend,  "yes,  often  have 
I  been  shaved  by  that  very  barber." 
Then  he  told  me  about  the  parish 
priest  who,  in  1905,  removed  the  bap- 
tistry fount  to  his  own  little  church ; 
answered  that  the  long  row  of  time- 
shattered  rooms — over  which  I  had 
clambered  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
which  I  had  just  glimpsed  through  the 
south  door — had,  a  century  ^go,  been 
the  workshops  of  the  most  famous 
Mission  silversmiths,  textile  experts 
and  leather  workers  in  California.    At 
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the  low,  deep-arched,  north  door  he 
paused  an  instant.  I  sensed,  rather 
than  saw,  that  it  led  to  a  sad,  unkept 
graveyard — so  I  pretended  to  ignore 
the  gloomy  arch.  Again  the  man  un- 
derstood and  helped  me  over  the 
plowed-up  floor  on  which  my  cane  was 
so  useless.  At  the  Western,  main  en- 
trance, straggled  many  a  Peon  laborer, 
who,  with  typical  languor,  was  work- 
ing on  the  wall  that,  weakened  by  num- 
erous treasure  seeking  excavations, 
had  recently  given  away,  crushing  with 
it  a  part  of  the  baptistry  room  "where 
the  padres,"  according  to  Indian  Joe, 
"made  Christians  out  of  Indians." 

Just  outside  the  western  door  my 
good  friend  left  me  on  the  mound  of 
that  great,  fallen  wall.  Long  did  I 
stand  there,  the  spell  of  the  place  fas- 
cinating me.  At  last  my  eye  slowly 
left  the  church  and  followed  the  long, 
narrow  workshops-that-were — pathetic, 
irregular  little  heaps  bespeaking  the 
former  joy  of  industries  which  once 
linked  the  man-life  of  those  eager  In- 
dians to  the  God-life,  just  as  that  chain 
of  adobe  linked  the  Monastery  to  the 
Church.  With  a  sigh  and  a  turn  of  the 
head  I  looked  away.  Off  to  the  west, 
northward  circling,  I  could  trace  the 
broken  thread  of  wall  that  once  en- 
closed a  rolling  meadow  and  century- 
old  olive  grove — still  sentinaled  by  two 
towering  palm  trees.  And  beyond, 
way  beyond,  are  the  hills — the  blessed, 
constant  hills !  And  mountains,  splen- 
did, passive,  powerful  like  the  early 
life  that  once  dwelled,  blessed  and  con- 


tent, neath  the  very  walls  at  my  feet 
till — and  my  guide's  oft  repeated  words 
explaining  the  abandonment  and  doom 
of  a  once  peaceful  life  rang  in  my  ears 
— "till  the  soldiers  came!" 

But  back  to  the  Mission!  Yes,  I 
would  like  to  have  visited  this  San 
Fernando  a  few  years  ago.  How  en- 
tranced would  I  have  been  mid  the 
broken  shadows  of  this  quaint,  pioneer 
monument  of  Christianity.  For  then 
was  the  proud,  unchecked  ruin  at  its 
zenith,  sacrificing  its  all  to  such  an  in- 
describable, mellow-toned  symphony 
of  yielding  line  and  blended  color  as 
only  the  master  hand  of  Time  could 
have  perfected ; — the  lone,  vesper  win- 
dowed wall  of  the  bell  tower  softly 
etched  against  the  copper  sheen  of  sun- 
set sky,  a  fantastic  sentinel  bending 
over  the  huge,  crumbled  mounds  that 
once  with  it  guarded  the  far-pealing 
chimes ; — great  patches  of  brilliant  sky 
glinting  through  a  gaping  roof  of  giant 
beams,  weathered  dull,  warped  and 
broken  with  the  age-long  weight  of  red, 
gabled  tiles,  here  and  there,  still  cling- 
ing stubbornly  to  roughly  hewn  ridge 
poles; — long,  golden  rays  of  a  low- 
hanging  sun  streaming  in  above  the 
half-wasted  Western  wall,  touching  the 
choir  loft  with  flaming  brightness  and 
softly,  reverently  kissing  the  far,  dark, 
vandal-scarred  eastern  wall  where  was 
wont  to  hang  the  great  silver  crucifix. 
Ah!  I  would  like  to  have  seen  the 
grand  old  ruin  then,  ere  the  too  tran- 
cient  splendor  of  its  picturesqueness 
had  passed. 
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Discovery  of  Humboldt  Bay 


As  Described  by  a  '49er  to  Louise  AcLean 


IT  IS  an  historical  fact  that  the  great- 
est discoveries  are  accidental,  whe- 
ther scientific  or  geographical.  Sir 

Isaac  Newton  came  upon  the  law 
of  gravitation  by  being  hit  in  the  face 
with  an  apple  as  it  fell  from  the,  tree ; 
Christopher  Columbus  ran  intb  the 
American  continent  in  trying  to  find  a 
shorter  route  to  India,  and  one  could 
go  on  enumerating  similar  instances 
well  known  to  history,  and  then  tell 
that  Sam  Brannan,  well  known  San 
Francisco  pioneer,  discovered  Hum- 
boldt Bay  while  searching  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinity  River. 

There  lives  a  man  in  San  Francisco, 
now  over  ninety- two  years  of  age,  who 
is  authority  for  that  statement.  He  is 
James  R.  Duff,  and  he  came  to  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  like  thousands  of 
others,  to  find  gold  that  had  been  dis- 
covered in  California.  While  not  one 
of  the  party  that  went  with  Brannan 
on  that  voyage  of  discovery,  Mr.  Duff 
often  heard  the  story  from  both  Bran- 
nan and  James  T.  Ryan,  who  accom- 
panied the  former,  and  who  was  Mr. 
Duff's  brother-in-law;  in  fact,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  welcomed  them  upon 
their  return. 

Like  most  stories  of  early  California 
days,  the  tale  of  this  voyage  of  dis- 
covery sounds  as  strange  as  any  fiction, 
and  seems  stranger  when  one  consid- 
ers that  Brannan  and  Ryan  and  their 
companions  were  contemporaries  of 
Mr.  Duff  who,  in  spite  of  his  ninety- 
two  years,  retains  vivid  recollections 
of  the  early  days  of  gold  and  of  those 
prominent  in  the  making  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

All  historians  corroborate  Mr.  Duff's 
statement  that  Sam  Brannan  came  to 
California  early  in  '46,  and  started  a 
paper  in  San  Francisco     called     the 


"Star."  He  was  a  Mormon,  and  came 
from  Utah  with  a  party  of  Mormons, 
all  of  whom,  when  the  gold  excitement 
came  in  '48,  abandoned  journalism  for 
the  gold  fields  of  the  Trinity  River, 
and  there  dug  a  fortune. 

News  of  their  success  came  to  the 
Mormon  headquarters,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Duff,  the  story  leaked  out  and 
went  the  rounds  in  California  that 
Brigham  Young,  the  Mormon  leader, 
had  written  to  Sam  Brannan  that  the 
gold  he  had  found  belonged  to  the 
Lord  and  should  be  sent  to  Him. 

Whereupon  Brannan  had  returned 
the  reply: 

"If  the  gold  we  have  found  is  the 
Lord's,  let  Him  send  an  order  for  it, 
and  it  shall  be  delivered." 

If  further  efforts  to  get  this  wealth 
to  Salt  Lake  City  were  made  they 
failed  like  the  first  one,  because  Sam 
Brannan  remained  in  California,  and 
in  '49  was  considered  the  richest  man 
in  San  Francisco,  owning  the  land 
irom  the  northeast  corner  of  Montgom- 
ery street  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
Washington. 

But  like  many  another  "richest 
man"  before  and  since,  he  wanted 
more,  and  thought  that  if  the  banks  of 
the  Trinity  River  were  so  rich  then, 
the  gravel  gold  would  be  more  plenti- 
ful at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  he 
figured  must  be  somewhere  on  the 
coast  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Brannan  dwelt  on  this  idea  so 
strongly  that  early  in  '51  he  called  to- 
gether a  number  of  his  friends,  includ- 
ing James  T.  Ryan,  afterward  a 
United  States  Senator  from  California, 
and  chartered  a  fore  and  aft  schooner 
to  sail  up  the  coast.  The  aaventurers 
were  confident  of  finding  the  mouth  of 
the  Trinity  River,  and  equally  confi- 


Logs  impounded  in  a  mill  dam,  preceding    being  cut  into  lumber,  any  size  required  to  meet 
market  demands. 


dent  that  they  could  load  the  schooner 
full  of  gold.  Spurred  by  this  prospect, 
the  party  was  a  merry  one,  but,  alas, 
no  river  did  they  find.  After  many 
days  they  came  upon  the  rough,  high, 
rugged  coast  of  Trinidad. 

They  knew  then  that  any  outlet  of 
that  golden  river  was  impossible  be- 
yond that  point,  so  they  turned  their 
course  south,  this  time  following  more 
closely  the  shore  line,  which  leveled 


off  to  a  sandspit  below  the  bluff  of 
Trinidad. 

A  few  miles  below  this  point  they 
found  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River. 
Just  why  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Trinity  River  must  empty  into 
the  Klamath  instead  of  having  an  out- 
let of  its  own,  the  narrator  did  not  re- 
member, but  their  surmise  was  cor- 
rect; their  primary  search  was  ended, 
and  they  named  the  point  of  the  outlet 


A    mountain    stream,    Humboldt    County. 


Undercutting   a   big   redwood   tree.      Cross-cut  saws  are  used   in   falling   it   in   any  direction 
desired.     This  tree  was  over  16  feet  in  diameter. 


"Eureka"  (I  have  found  It.) 

But  they  did  not  find  sand  glistening 
with  golden  ore,  and  sighing,  bade 
farewell  to  their  dream  of  a  schooner 
filled  with  precious  metal  sailing  into 
San  Francisco  harbor. 

Coasting  down  the  sandspit  below 
Eureka,  the  lookout  above  shouted  to 
his  mates  that  there  was  a  fine  bay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sands.  Know- 
ing that  this  water  at  least  must  have 
an  outlet  into  the  ocean,  they  sailed 
on,  but  when  they  found  it,  they  also 
made  the  discovery,  verified  many 
times  since,  that  the  bar  over  which 
the  waters  of  this  new  bay  rushed  to 
the  ocean,  made  them  well-nigh  im- 
passable. 

But  no  entrance  presented  itself,  so, 
seeing  no  other  way,  after  they  passed 
Table  Bluff,  which  stands  between  the 
entrance  of  Humboldt  Bay  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Eel  River,  they  cast  an- 
chor, launched  a  row  boat,  rowed  it 
ashore  and  carried  the  boat  over  the 
land  to  the  shores  of  this  newly  dis- 
covered body  of  water. 

The  nongenarian  narrator  of  this 
tale  remembers  only  the  names  of 
three  men  who  were  in  that  rowboat. 
They  were  Sam  Brannan  himself,  Jas. 


T.  Ryan  and  a  man  named  Wardwell. 
There  were  one  or  two  more,  the 
others  of  the  party  remaining  in  the 
schooner.  These  pioneer  discoverers, 
having  failed  to  find  what  they  sought, 
were  now  eager  to  see  what  they  had 
found,  so  they  immediately  launched 
the  boat,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
waters  of  Humboldt  Bay,  named  by 
them  in  honor  of  the  great  discoverer, 
were  disturbed  by  oars  guided  by  white 
men's  hands. 

There  were  Indians  on  the  shores  of 
this  bay,  Indians  who  followed  the 
pale  faced  strangers  as  wonderingly  as 
the  red  men  who  saw  the  sailors  of 
Columbus  fleet,  and  seemed  to  the 
men  in  the  row  boat  to  be  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  them.  So  they  rowed 
ashore  and  landed,  wishing  to  see  more 
of  the  trees  that  grew  so  thickly  down 
to  the  water's  edge. 

But  they  had  been  deceived  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Indians.  Sam  Brannan 
and  his  comrades  were  immediately 
seized,  bound  and  thrown  on  the 
ground,  while  the  Indians  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war  as  to  the  manner  of  their 
death.  The  men  could  tell  that  the 
red  brothers  liked  their  clothes,  and 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  them 
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that  they  were  to  be  condemned. 

Fortunately  for  them,  however,  the 
chief  was  opposed  to  killing  them.  He 
would  not  even  permit  them  to  be 
stripped  of  their  clothes,  but  compro- 
mised with  his  followers  by  permitting 
them  to  cut  off  the  buttons  off  the 
white  men's  garments. 

So  the  richest  man  in  San  Francisco 
and  a  future  United  States  Senator  lay 
on  the  ground  while  the  red  savages 
greedily  tore  the  buttons  off  the  pale 
faces'  clothes.  Then  they  cut  the 
thongs  that  bound  the  white  men,  and 
threw  them  back  into  their  boat  with 
orders  to  return  from  whence  they  had 
come. 

Here  the  narrative  fails  to  tell  just 
how  the  brave  discoverers  were  able 
to  keep  on  their  clothes  for  the  rest  of 
the  voyage  or  how  they  expressed  their 
feelings  at  such  treatment.  It  is  safe 
to  conclude,  however,  that  in  a  case 
of  "buttons,  or  your  life,"  they  were 
glad  to  get  off  with  a  loss  of  buttons. 
They  continued  their  voyage  in  peace 
back  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  told 
of  their  great  discovery. 

Mr.  Ryan,  who  was  convinced  that 
the  timber  on  the  bay  was  equal  to  a 
discovery  of  gold,  persuaded  Mr.  Duff 
to  go  back  with  him  to  cut  that  tim- 
ber- for  lumber  with  which  to  build 
wharves  in  San  Francisco. 

Within  a  year  they  had  started  the 
first  saw  mill  on  Humboldt  Bay,  and 
the  story  of  their  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion would  be  a  separate  one  in  itself. 
Finally  after  cutting  a  million  feet  of 
lumber  and  loading  it  on  four  barges, 
they  saw  it  all  capsized  crossing  the 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  Humboldt  Bay. 
And  lumber  was  then  selling  at  $50  a 
thousand  feet! 

The  same  button-loving  Indians  af- 
terward gave  sufficient  trouble  for  the 
Government  to  establish  a  fort  there, 
called  Fort  Humboldt,  and  Colonel 
Buchanan  was  in  charge,  with  a  young 
captain  named  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

The  Duff  and  Ryan  families  lived 
for  several  years  in    Humboldt,    but 


An  ordinary  specimen  of  a  big  redwood  tree. 

during  the  early  days  of  the  saw  mill 
the  men  lived  there  alone.  Mr.  Duff 
told  of  a  hunter,  Seth  Kinman,  who 
supplied  them  with  meat  by  shooting 
elks.  Seth  Kinman  was  also  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  red  men,  and  shot 
an  Indian  on  sight.  He  would  come 
into  their  camp  and  remark  casually: 

"I  saw  an  Indian  through  the  trees, 
and  looked  down  the  barrel  of  my  gun, 
and  the  Indian  stubbed  his  toe."  And 
the  camp  followers  knew  that  Kin- 
man's  unerring  aim  had  made  another 
dead  Indian. 

With  the  horns  of  the  elks  he  had 
shot,  Kinman  fashioned  a  chair,  cover- 
ing the  seat  with  hide  and  sent  it  as 
a  present  to  the  President,  then  James 
Buchanan. 

Thus  Humboldt  Bay  was  represented 
in  the  White  House. 


In  the  Good  Old  Golden  West 


By   Stanton  Elliot 


Oh,  a  song  I  would  be  singin' 
From  this  fair.  Pacific  Shore, 
To  the  chap  who  is  a-clmgin' 
To  a  life  that  is  a  bore : 
There's  a  country  that's  a  waitin' 
With  a  welcome  in  the  air 
For  the  pluck  that's  up  an'  laffin' 
And  the  man  who's  on  the  square; 

From  the  vast  Sierra  highland 
To  the  Colorado's  roar. 
From  the  Catalina  Island 
To  "The  Canyon's"  rocky  floor. — 
Oh,  I  love  the  easy  freedom, 
And  the  luck  that's  in  the  ground, 
And  the  loyal,  royal  spirit 
From  the  plains  to  Puget  Sound. 

'Mid  the  Yellowstone's  wild  fountains 
And  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
Round  Yosemite's  parked  mountains 
Where  the  golden  sunset  nods. 
Let  me  roam  through  Nature's  story ,- 
Dream  the  dreams  that  wait  for  all 
Who  would  find  a  matchless  glory 
In  the  magic  of  her  call. 

Oh,  there's  room  for  ev'ry  mortal 
In  the  land  I  love  the  best, 
And  there's  welcome  in  each  portal 
In  the  good  old  Golden  West, — 
Where  the  evergreens  are  mighty 
An'  all  Nature  fills  the  eyes. 
From  the  splendor  of  the  Rockies 
To  the  West-Gate's  Paradise. 


Mil 
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Beyond  the  Hills 

By   Howard   Hamilton 


"What  lies  o'er  the  hills  to  the  North,  ma  mere?" 

"Higher  and  higher  hills, 
Forests  and  flowers  surpassing  fair. 

Torrents  and  rippling  rills: 
Long  leagues  of  steel  that  the  people  ride 
To  cities  and  towns  at  the  ocean's  tide, 
And  a  sister  nation  side  by  side 

Her  destiny  fulfills." 

"What  lies  o'er  the  hills  to  the  South,  ma  mere?" 

"A  quarter  of  the  earth; 
Lands  where  the  keels  of  the  earth  repair. 

Beyond  its  greatest  girth; 
Sincerity's  soul  and  the  soul  that  feigns. 
Lacks  of  the  lazy  and  labor's  gains. 
Freedom  and  virtue  and  sin  in  chains, 

Plenty  and  dreary  dearth." 

"What  lies  o'er  the  hills  to  the  West,  ma  mere?" 

"A  mild  and  mighty  main ; 
The  wares  of  the  world  its  vessels  bear 

Through  many  a  trade-lane; 
Laughter  and  life,  and  love  and  worth. 
Sorrow  and  song,  and  death  and  birth, 
Hope  and  despair,  and  tears  and  mirth. 

Striving  and  loss  and  gain." 

"What  lies  o'er  the  hills  to  the  East,  ma  mere  ?" 

"Cities  and  plains  and  seas; 
And  vast  world  markets  flourish  there,  ' 

Prosperity's  golden  keys: 
The  spendthrift's  waste  and  the  miser's  gold. 
The  care-free  young  and  the  wise,  wise  old. 
Minds  that  sparkle  and  minds  that  mould. 

Full  goblets  and  dead  lees." 

"And  what's  beyond;  what's  beyond  the  hills?" 

"The  same,  and  still  the  same; 
The  soldier  battles,  the  peasant  tills. 

From  war  and  peace  spring  fame : 
Prophet  and  poet,  and  sinner  and  saint. 
Power's  abuses  and  pauper's  plaint. 
Hearts  that  conquer  and  hearts  that  faint. 

Till  flickers  out  life's  flame. 


Hassan's  Tale 


By  H.  Ahmed   Noureddin   Addis 


THE  SUN,  a  yellow,  flaming  ball, 
was  rapidly  nearing  the  distant 
mountain-tops,  and  still  the 
weary  caravan  dragged  on. 
Suddenly  on  the  rise  of  a  slight  emi- 
nence our  dust-sore,  glare-dimmed  eyes 
caught  a  speck  of  glistening  white  in 
the  distance. 

"Look!"  cried  old  Ali,  the  leader, 
upon  whose  experienced  judgment 
rested  the  fortunes  of  our  little  cara- 
van, as  he  shaded  his  still  keen  eyes 
with  a  lean,  gnarled  hand.  "If  it 
please  God,  we  shall  pass  the  night  in 
Demirkeuy.  There  stands  the  minaret 
of  the  Mosque  of  the  Merciful  at  no 
great  distance  before  us." 

As  he  spoke  the  .sun  dipped  behind 
the  hills,  and  young  Hassan,  a  farmer 
of  the  country,  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  handful  of  olives  and  a  flask 
of  water,  upon  which,  with  a  mur- 
mured "Bismillah,"  he  proceeded  to 
break  his  fast.  It  was  the  Holy  Month 
of  Ramazan,  but  we  others,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  exemption  from  the  fast 
accorded  those  upon  a  long  journey, 
ate  and  drank  as  usual.  With  Hassan 
the  case  was  different.  He  had  joined 
us  only  that  afternoon,  and  was  going 
no  farther  than  the  village  of  Demir- 
keuy, where  he  was  called  on  business 
connected  with  his  farm.  Most  of  the 
others  were  traveling  on  business  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Some  were  mer- 
chants, others  manufacturers,  and  still 
others  were  going  on  visits  to  their 
friends  or  relatives,  while  one  young 
man  was  a  student  from  Constantino- 
ple, who  was  going  home  for  a  short 
visit  with  his  parents. 

In  the  whole  caravan  I  was  the  only 
person  who  had  no  occupation — no 
definite  object  in  making  the  journey. 


I  say  I  had  no  definite  object,  but  that 
is  scarcely  true,  for  I  had  an  object, 
or  motive,  rather^half-formulated 
though  it  was — and  that  was  to  inves- 
tigate the  reports  of  disturbances — up- 
risings of  greater  or  less  extent,  all 
serious  enough,  however,  which  had 
taken  place  among  the  considerable 
Armenian  population  of  the  part  of 
the  country  through  which  we  were 
at  this  time  passing.  In  this  matter 
I  had  kept  my  own  counsel,  although 
I  knew  that  a  word  to  any  one  of  my 
friends  who  held  high  government  po- 
sitions would  have  brought  down  upon 
me  more  pamphlets,  circulars,  official 
reports  and  other  treatises  upon  the 
subject  than  old  Nourri  Effendi,  the 
postman  in  our  district,  could  carry  at 
one  load,  and  far  more  dry  reading 
matter  than  I  would  wade  through  in 
a  life-time.  Besides,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  hare-brained  youths  who 
attempt  to  woo  the  muse  of  letters,  I 
wanted  first-hand  knowledge,  wanted 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes  and  hear 
with  my  own  ears,  so  as  to  introduce 
into  my  writings  as  much  as  possible 
of  that  elusive  literary  spice  known  as 
local  color.  So  here  I  was  with  the 
caravan,  and,  to  be  absolutely  candid, 
while  I  had  undoubtedly  absorbed  an 
appreciable  amount  of  local  color,  I 
had  so  far  utterly  failed  to  find  one 
scrap  of  information  that  I  sought. 
The  various  races  and  tribes  with 
whom  we  were  thrown  in  contact,  and 
through  whose  villages  we  passed, 
Turks,  Kurds,  Armenians,  Arabs,  etc., 
all  appeared  civil,  law-abiding  peo- 
ples; so  much  so  that  I  had  given  up 
all  idea  of  getting  any  information  of 
the  Armenian  uprisings,  and  had  some 
thought  of  dismissing  the  whole  mat- 
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ter  from  my  mind  as  a  pure  fabrica- 
tion. 

Being  in  this  frame  of  mind,  as  we 
neared  the  village  of  Demirkeuy,  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  young  farmer 
Hassan,  who  had  lately  joined  our 
caravan. 

"You  must  indeed  have  come  far, 
Beyim,"  he  replied,  "if  you  have  never 
heard  the  story  of  our  judge,  the 
Cadi  Abdullah  Ibrahim  Effendi,  of 
Demirkeuy." 

I  shall  never  forget  Hassan's  look 
of  wonder  as  I  disclaimed  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  story,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Cadi  Abdullah  Ibra- 
him. 

"It  is  a  sad  tale,  my  Bey.    One  that 

is  well  calculated  to  melt  a  heart  of 

iron,  but  this  evening  when  the  camels 

are  fed  and  we  have  dined,  and  all  are 

comfortable  within  the  caravanserai,  I 

will  tell  it  to  you." 

*  *  *  * 

"It  happened  thus,"  began  Hassan 
later,  when  all  were  seated  in  the  car- 
avanserai, and  his  low,  musical  voice 
could  scarcely  be  heard  above  the 
noisy  bubbling  of  the  narghiles. 
"Many  years  ago  when  the  Cadi  Ab- 
dullah Ibrahim  Effendi,  at  that  time  a 
young  man,  held  court  in  this  village, 
there  came  before  him  a  celebrated 
case:  an  old  Armenian  woman,  a 
widow  named  Papasian,  was  found  in 
the  miserable  hovel  where  she  made 
her  home,  cruelly  murdered.  Suspi- 
cion pointed  to  a  certain  Khosrov  Cho- 
banian,  an  Armenian  outlaw,  well 
known  for  his  daring  as  well  as  cruel 
deeds.  This  Khosrov  was  arrested 
and  brought  into  court,  where  he  was 
identified  as  the  murderer  by  the  little 
great-grandson  of  the  old  woman,  who 
had  been  in  her  house  at  the  time  of 
the  killing,  and  who  recognized  Khos- 
rov at  the  instant  his  eyes  rested  upon 
the  outlaw's  face. 

"When  Khosrov  saw  that  the  case 
was  going  strong  against  him  his  whole 
manner  changed.  From  a  bearing  of 
scornful,  untamed  pride,  he  assumed 
an  appearance  of  the  most  abject  peni- 
tence. Casting  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  Cadi  Abdullah  Ibrahim,  he  con- 


fessed his  guilt  and  begged  for  mercy. 
His  family,  he  said,  was  starving,  and 
the  old  woman  was  generally  reputed 
to  have  a  great  store  of  money  hidden 
about  the  hut  where  she  lived,  so  he 
had  gone  to  beg  her  assistance,  but 
without  result.  The  old  woman  had, 
he  said,  become  so  enraged  at  his  de- 
mands that  she  had  threatened  his  life 
with  a  rusty  old  musket  which  she 
produced  from  its  hiding  place,  and 
in  attempting  to  strike  the  weapon 
from  her  feeble  hands  he,  overesti- 
mating her  slight  resistance,  had  in- 
flicted the  wound  which  resulted  in 
her  death. 

"Whether  the  guilty  wretch's  ill- 
contrived  tale  really  deceived  the  Cadi 
or  whether  his  naturally  kind  disposi- 
tion asserted  itself  in  a  flood  of  pity 
for  the  despicable  creature  at  his  feet, 
no  one  can  tell.  In  any  case  he  let 
the  monster  off  with  a  sentence  of  ten 
years'  imprisonment. 

"Some  years  passed.  Abdullah  Ib- 
rahim Effendi  had  passed  from  young 
manhood  to  middle  age.  Yet  no  thread 
of  gray  marred  the  handsome  brown 
beard — no  hint  of  age  dimmed  his 
penetrating  eye.  Age  and  experience 
have  but  served  to  ripen  that  judicial 
mind  which  even  in  youth  held  out 
such  brilliant  promise;  and  the  court 
of  Cadi  Abdullah  Ibrahim  was  justly 
celebrated  for  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  his  decisions. 

"One  summer,  after  a  long,  weary 
session  of  the  Cadi's  court  which  had 
dragged  on  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week,  through  the  hottest, 
most  exhausting  season  of  the  year,  at 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  col- 
leagues, together  with  the  zealous  en- 
treaties of  the  Vali,  himself,  Abdul- 
lah Ibrahim  Effendi  consented  to  take 
a  short  vacation.  So  with  his  family 
and  two  servants  he  set  out  for  a  trip 
to  the  mountains  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  two  fine  Arabian  horses. 

"Near  the  close  of  the  second  day 
of  the  Cadi's  outing  the  carriage  was 
crossing  a  small  mountain  stream  over 
a  dangerously  rocky  road,  when  sud- 
denly 'Dour'  cried  a  voice  from  the 
thicket  which  lined  the  roadway.  The 
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horses,  taken  by  surprise,  halted  in 
obedience  to  the  shouted  command, 
and  the  servant  who  was  driving  was 
so  completely  astonished  at  the  unex- 
pected occurrence  that  he  dropped  the 
reins,  thus  placing  the  carriage  and  its 
occupants  at  the  mercy  of  the  two 
armed  bandits  who  appeared  in  the 
roadway,  one  from  either  side,  and 
seized  the  reins  which  had  slipped 
from  the  hands  of  the  frightened  ser- 
vant. 

"At  the  sight  of  the  elder  of  the 
bandits  the  Cadi  started  back.  'You!' 
he  exclaimed.  'You — Khosrov  Cho- 
banian.' 

"  'Yes.  I  am  Khosrov  Chobanian,' 
replied  the  robber.    'What  of  it?' 

"  'Nothing,  except  that  I  am  the 
Cadi  Abdullah  Ibrahim,  of  Demir- 
keuy,  the  judge  who  showed  you 
mercy  beyond  your  deserts  when  you 
were  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  poor 
old  widow  Papasian.' 

"  'Mercy — yes — ten  years  of  mercy. 
Ten  long  weary  years.'  And  the  Ar- 
menian laughed  a  mirthless  laugh. 

"  'Yet  it  was  mercy,  man.  Only  ten 
years  for  the  most  fiendish  murder 
ever  committed  within  my  district.  In 
any  other  court  it  would  have  been 
twenty  years,  more  likely — yes,  possi- 
bly the  death  sentence,  for  a  crime 
such  as  yours.' 

"  'It  was  not  murder,'  grumbled  the 
bandit,  as  he  dropped  his  eyes,  cowed 
for  the  instant  before  the  honest  eyes 
of  the  judge.  'It  was  as  I  said  at  the 
trial,  an  accident — purely  an  accident.' 

"  'What  of  the  testimony  of  little 
Arshag,  the  old  woman's  great-grand- 
son? He  did  not  say  it  was  an  acci- 
dent' 

"  'Yes,  the  lying  little  devil — but 
mark  my  words,  judge,  when  I  was 
free  again  he  paid  dearly  for  his  part 
in  that  business — just  as  all  who  bring 
suffering  to  Khosrov  Chobanian  must 
pay  for  it.  Even  now,  if  you  care  to 
look  upon  that  hillside  you  will  find 
the  rank  mountain  grass  growing  be- 
tween his  whitened  bones  at  the  foot 
of  the  pointed  stake  upon  which  with 
my  own  hands  I  impaled  his  living 
body.' 


"  'What!  Yet  another  added  to  the 
already  long  list  of  your  crimes?  Ha- 
lid!'  cried  the  judge  to  his  servant,  as 
he  sprang  from  his  seat,  'help  me  ar- 
rest these  men.' 

"The  Cadi's  feet  had  scarcely 
touched  the  road  before  there  burst 
forth  out  of  the  undergrowth  a  com- 
pany of  fifteen  to  twenty  men,  all 
armed,  and  ferocious  as  their  leader. 

"  'Enough  of  the  comedy,'  ex- 
claimed Khosrov,  as  his  men  gathered 
around  him.    'Let's  get  to  work.' 

"In  an  instant  the  carriage  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  judge  with  his  ser- 
vant, who  were  already  on  the  ground 
were  roughly  seized  and  led  a  few 
paces  in  advance.  Then  with  no  gen- 
tle hands,  the  Cadi's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, a  girl  already  entering  young  wo- 
manhood, with  a  young  woman  servant, 
were  dragged  out  of  the  carriage  and 
their  veils  stripped  from  them;  then 
the  three  sons,  all  small  children,  were 
roughly  pulled  forth  and  ranged  be- 
side their  mother  and  sister. 

"'Bind  them!'  ordered  the  bandit 
chief. 

"Ropes  were  produced  and  the 
prisoners  bound  securely,  leaving  a  lit- 
tle slack  in  binding  so  that  they  might 
manage  to  walk.  Then  at  the  order  of 
their  chief  the  outlaws  marched  their 
prisoners  to  a  little  circular  open  space 
about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the 
deserted  carriage." 

At  this  point  in  his  narrative,  Has- 
san's voice  grew  thick,  and  he  ner- 
vously toyed  with  his  chaplet  of 
beads,  as  in  little  explosive  gasps  he 
told  a  story  of  which  for  the  sheer  re- 
volting horror  of  its  details,  I  have 
never  heard  the  equal.  Upon  witness- 
ing the  terrible  indignities  to  which 
the  defenseless  women  were  at  first 
subjected,  while  the  men  of  the  party 
were  forced  to  look  on  totally  incap- 
able of  rendering  them  the  slightest 
aid,  the  strong-willed  Cadi  lost  his 
senses.  But  the  small  boys — the  Cadi's 
sons — were  forced  to  sit  and  witness 
the  disgracing  of  their  mother  and  sis- 
ter. And  as  he  saw,  the  eldest  of  the 
boys  yelled  curses  at  the  bandits — 
called  upon  God  to  punish  them  for 
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their  crimes — until  a  bullet  from  the 
chief's  pistol  stretched  him  motionless 
upon  the  earth. 

The  young  man's  speech  gradually 
became  more  coherent  as  he  went  on : 
"With  dashes  of  cold  water  they  re- 
vived the  fainting  Cadi  and  the  unfor- 
tunate women.  Forming  a  circle  about 
their  chief,  with  the  prisoners  ranged 
before  him,  they  played  at  holding 
court — but  such  a  court  was  surely 
never  held  before — such  travesty  and 
devil's  mockery  of  justice.  The  judge 
was  charged  with  passing  sentence  up- 
on the  Armenian,  Khosrov,  and  the 
others,  servants  and  members  of  his 
family,  were  tried  as  his  accomplices. 
The  testimony  was  a  mockery — no  op- 
portunity was  given  for  the  prisoners 
to  speak  in  their  own  behalf — in  fact, 
none  was  wanted  in  that  farce  of  a 
trial;  it  would  have  been  useless.  The 
verdict  was,  guilty — and  the  sentence, 
imposed  upon  all  alike,  was — death. 

"What  death?"  cried  the  bandit 
chief,  in  his  assumed  character  of 
judge. 

I  sat  and  observed,  as  far  as  my  emo- 
tions would  permit  me  to  observe,  the 
play  of  expression  on  the  narrator's 
face — the  smouldering  fires  of  bitter- 
ness in  his  dark,  shining  eyes,  as  he 
recounted  in  revolting  detail  the  wran- 
gling of  the  bandits  as  to  which  form 
of  death  they  should  inflict  upon  their 
prisoners.  To  his  listeners  it  was  ob- 
vious that  Hassen  entered  fully  into 
sympathy  with  those  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  lust  and  hate,  as  one  who  him- 
self has  suffered  much — for  often  as 
he  talked,  his  voice  would  break  and 
fail  him  absolutely. 

The  Armenians  argued.  First  one 
torture  was  proposed,  only  to  be  cast 
aside  as  over-mild  upon  the  mention  of 
another  that  seemed  to  them  more 
fiendish.  Then  the  last  suggested 
method  would  be  discussed  and  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  a  worse.  So  it  con- 
tinued until  one  black-faced  wretch 
suggested  a  means  of  torture  compared 
to  which  death  upon  the  rack  would 
seem  a  blessing,  a  sweet  and  gentle 
release  of  the  soul  from  its  earthly 
bondage.    Upon  this,  then,  they  were 


at  last  able  to  agree. 

But  it  seemed  that  just  as  they  were 
about  to  undertake  this  devil's  business 
Khosrov,  the  leader,  remembered  sud- 
denly that  their  odious  trade  necessi- 
tated the  band's  presence  in  another 
place  some  miles  distant — and  that 
there  remained  no  time  to  carry  out 
their  plans. 

Some  one  moved  that  they  carry 
their  prisoners  with  them,  and  put  them 
to  the  torture  on  the  first  occasion  when 
time  hung  heavy  on  their  hands  and 
there  was  need  of  diversion. 

And  thus  they  did.  But  on  the  route 
the  extra  burden  of  the  prisoners  be- 
coming cumbersome,  they  were  dis- 
patched some  time  the  following  day 
with  but  little  torture. 

"But  what  became  of  the  bandits?" 
I  asked  Hassan,  who  seemed  to  have 
finished  his  tale,  as  he  sat,  his  head 
sunk  upon  his  breast.  "And  the  poor 
little  boy  who  was  shot — was  his  body 
left  as  it  lay  to  make  a  feast  for  the 
wolves?" 

"The  boy  still  lived.  The  bandit's 
bullet  left  him  weak  and  ill  from  loss 
of  blood,  yet  consciousness  never  left 
him.  That  night  when  all  was  quiet 
he  crept  away,  and  a  Kurdish  shepard 
found  him  and  cared  for  him  until  the 
wound  was  healed.  Then  he  came  back 
to  Demirkeuy,  and  through  his  agency, 
Khosrov  Chobanian  and  the  other  ban- 
dit leader  were  brought  to  justice." 

"And  what  of  the  other  murderers? 
Were  they  not  punished  as  well  ?" 

Hassan  shook  his  head.  "It  was  im- 
possible to  identify  them.  Many  were 
arrested,  but  it  was  impossible  to  fas- 
ten their  guilt  upon  any  except  the 
chief  and  his  second  in  command;  the 
two  who  stopped  the  Cadi's  carriage 
that  fatal  afternoon." 

"A  horrible  tale,"  I  commented  for 
want  of  better  observation.  "A  hor- 
rible tale,  indeed.  Yet  bandits  will  be 
cruel,  whatever  may  be  their  blood, 
and  that  they  chanced  to  be  Armenians 
is  still  no  reason  for  hatred  toward  that 
race.  Rather  should  we  pity  the  peo- 
ple so  disgraced  by  deeds  of  horror 
and  cruelty." 

"But  listen;  the  end  is  yet  to  come." 
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And  Hassan  raised  his  flashing  eyes 
to  mine.  "Understand,  my  Bey,  that 
I  hate  no  man  for  his  race — still  less 
for  his  religion — yet  I  would  have  you 
hear  my  tale  until  the  end,  and  pon- 
der what  you  hear. 

"The  trial  lagged,  but  still  the  proof 
was  absolute.  From  day  to  day  the 
new  Cadi  heard  the  witnesses,  until 
finally  Khosrov  and  his  lieutenant 
were  adjudged  guilty.  Because  of  the 
fiendish  horror  of  their  crimes,  the  sen- 
tence was  death  by  the  sword. 

"The  morning  of  their  execution  the 
soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard 
the  prisoners,  carried  one  man  to  the 
scaffold  and  led  the  other.  The  man 
they  carried  was  the  chief's  second, 
unconscious  from  fright  at  his  ap- 
proaching end,  and  when  they  struck 
his  coward's  head  from  his  insensate 
body  he  still  lay  in  that  terror-inspired 
trance.  The  leader,  Khosrov,  though 
a  braggart  ever,  stood  boldly  forth  and 
cursed  the  soldiers  who  led  him  to  his 
death.  A  cruel  butcher — yet  he  was 
a  brave  man.  And  when  the  sword 
was  poised  to  smite  his  head  from  off 
his  shoulders,  he  raised  his  voice  and 
cried :  "Armenia,"  and  all  the  waiting 
multitude  of  his  own  race  and  creed 
that  stood  about  the  scaffold's  foot 
were  moved  to  frenzy  on  hearing  the 
cry:  "Armenia,  my  country,  I  die  for 
thee!' 

"And  now  among  his  people  that  vil- 


est of  assassins,  Khosrov  Chobanian, 
is  reckoned  a  patriot,  a  persecuted 
lover  of  Armenia  who  died  in  free- 
dom's cause." 

Hassan  must  have  caught  some  look 
of  interrogation  or  incredulity  in  my 
face,  for  he  continued:  "What  of  a 
people  whose  heroes  are  murderous 
cut-throats  and  bandits,  whose  great 
men — men  whose  names  they  link  with 
that  of  the  All  Merciful,  were  lust-in- 
flamed butchers,  the  horror  of  whose 
cruelties  becomes  odious — sickening 
to  repeat?  What,  I  ask  you,  my  Bey, 
can  we  expect — what  must  we  expect 
of  such  a  nation?" 

I  shook  my  head,  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  make  reply,  when  an  old  man  who 
had  been  sitting  in  the  shadow,  and  to 
whom  I  had  previously  given  no  atten- 
tion, jumped  to  his  feet  and  rushed  to- 
ward Hassan. 

"That's  a  lie,"  he  began  hoarsely; 
"it's  all  a  lie.  I  knew  Khosrox  Cho- 
banian, and,"  his  voice  grew  louder  as 
it  vibrated  in  the  intensity  of  his  emo- 
tion, "I  bear  witness  that  he  was  a 
true  patriot  and  died  a  martyr's  death." 

"A  lie,  is  it?"  Hassan  flung  the 
words  back  at  the  other,  as  with  a 
quick  motion  of  his  hand  he  pulled 
down  his  collar  until  all  could  see  a 
drawn  red  mark  upon  his  breast. 
"Look!"  he  cried,  "this  is  the  mark  of 
Khosrov  Chobanian's  bullet.  I  am  the 
Cadi's  son." 
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Attuned  are  souls  of  singers  .  .  .  Give  me  pause. 

Ye  who  have  sensed  Song's  pain-sweet  ecstasies. 

And,  sensing,  drunk  Life's  nectar  to  the  lees! 

To-day  my  pen  would  fain  transcend  the  laws 

Of  Rhythm — or  else  some  vagrant,  lone  Muse  awes 

My  fancy  with  her  measures !    Crooning  seas 

Call  out  to  me ;  your  far-off  Arabics 

At  last  are  mine ;  the  gleaming  star-dust  draws 

A  trail  for  Lotus  feet,  and  I  shall  go — 

Ah,  thither,  where  the  mosque  stands  by  the  blue, 

Wild  waters;  where  those  dusky  eyes  I  know 

But  in  my  dreams  may  smile  on  me  (Oh,  Rue, 

I  lift  my  chalice!)  and  the  Amaranths  blow 

Their  fragrance  in  my  face,  like  dreams  come  true! 

Jo.  Hartman. 


Wanted — A  Plain  Stenographer 


By  Gertrude  Wall  Orton 


THAT'S  the  idea,  A.  J.,  pick  out 
a  plain  girl   with  good,  horse 
sense,"  said  George  Bostwick, 
our  secretary. 
"Well,  how's  this?"  I  asked,  read- 
ing him  the  copy  for  an  advertisement 
I  had  just  written. 

"WANTED— A  reliable  (stenogra- 
pher of  plain  appearance  for " 

"Oh,  that  won't  do,  A.  J.,  that  won't 
do  at  all,"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  of 
amusement  in  his  hazel  eyes.  "Can 
you  imagine  any  woman  admitting  that 
she  is  plain?  Why,  you  wouldn't  get 
a  single  answer  to  an  ad.  like  that! 
Just  put  in  a  regular  notice  and  pick 
out  the  plainest  one  yourself." 

"No,  this  is  all  right,  and  it  is  going 
in  just  as  it  is,"  I  affirmed.  "When 
they  see  this,  they  will  know  what  they 
are  up  against,  and  I  won't  have  to 
turn  so  many  down." 

I  was  really  desperate  about  the 
matter.  Within  four  years  we  had 
thirteen  different  stenographers  in  our 
Honolulu  office.  It  seemed  just  as 
though  every  single  man  in  the  Islands 
were  standing  around  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  marry  one  of  our  stenogra- 
phers. No  matter  how  strenuously  the 
applicants  would  protest — before  the 
steamer  sailed — that  they  didn't  ever 
intend  to  get  married,  that  it  was  the 
last  thing  they  were  thinking  of,  that 
they  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  on 
earth,  that  nothing  would  ever  induce 
them  to  change  their  minds — they 
sooner  or  later — ^mostly  sooner — lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  the  siren,  in  the 
form  of  a  persuasive  would-be  husband 
and  gave  us  the  go-bye.  Actually,  it 
had  gotten  to  be  a  joke  down  there.  As 
soon  as  a  new  stenographer  would  ap- 


pear in  the  office,  everybody  in  town 
would  be  making  bets  as  to  how  soon 
it  would  be  before  she  would  marry. 
Now,  I  am  not  making  any  objection 
to  matrimony,  mind  you.  Matrimony 
is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  it  became 
very  tiresome,  to  put  it  in  mild  lan- 
guage, to  hunt  up  a  new  stenographer 
every  few  months  and  send  her  down 
there  to  be  married  to  some  fellow  I'd 
never  seen  nor  heard  of.  This  firm 
is  no  matrimonial  bureau — it's  Cole- 
man &  Co.,  Importers. 

After  I  had  sent  Number  Thirteen 
down,  I  thought  perhaps  the  hoodoo 
would  be  lifted,  and  I  really  did  have 
a  rest  for  over  eight  months.  Actually 
I  believe  I  commenced  to  gain  weight, 
not  having  to  worry  every  time  the 
Pacific  Mail  came  in  for  fear  there 
might  be  a  letter  from  Al.  Woodbridge, 
Manager  of  the  Honolulu  office,  en- 
closing the  resignation  of  his  steno- 
grapher, and  asking  for  her  successor. 
But  out  of  a  perfectly  clear  sky  came 
a  cable  from  Woodbridge,  saying  that 
number  Thirteen  had  eloped  with  a 
planter  from  Hilo,  and  asking  me  to 
rush  a  stenographer  down  on  the  first 
steamer.  That  wasn't  such  an  easy 
matter  as  he  seemed  to  think  it,  and 
the  mail  came  in  before  I  could  lay 
my  hands  on  one,  bringing  a  letter 
from  Woodbridge  on  the  stenographer 
matter,  and  giving  specifications  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  girl  he  thought  might 
stay  by  the  job  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  The  letter  was  full  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  kind  of  a  person 
to  get. 

"Pick  out  a  plain  girl — one  pretty 
well  along  in  years.  I  don't  want  an 
old  pelican  who  will  want  to  run  the 
office  herself,  but  some  reliable,  ma- 
ture person  who  will  not  be  likely  to 
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catch  this  marriage  bug  and  leave  us 
in  the  lurch." 

"Woodbridge  has  the  right  idea," 
Bostwick  reiterated.  "If  you  can  get 
a  girl  of  that  sort,  you  will  have  the 
matter  settled  for  good.  But  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  won't  get  anybody  to 
answer  that  ad." 

It  was  easy  enough  for  Woodbridge 
and  Bostwick  to  make  suggestions. 
They  were  always  making  sugges- 
tions, most  of  which,  however,  didn't 
work  out  so  well  in  practice  as  they 
sounded  in  theory.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  while  my  own  ideas 
might  not  be  considered  brilliant,  in 
the  long  run  they  at  least  prove  to 
have  a  practical  working  basis.  As  it 
was  up  to  me,  in  this  case,  to  find  the 
girl,  I  decided  to  try  the  ad.,  anyhow, 
so  I  sent  the  boy  off  with  it,  and  in  the 
morning  it  appeared  in  the  papers. 

Over  night  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Bostwick  was  right:  no 
girl  would  answer  an  advertisement 
that  labeled  her  as  plain.  If  a  girl 
isn't  beautiful  she  usually  consoles 
herself  with  the  thought  that  she  has 
"charm,"  whatever  that  is;  and  who, 
that  has  "charm,"  would  consider  her- 
self plain  ? 

When  I  arrived  at  the  office  the  next 
morning  I  was  far  from  prepared  for 
the  sight  that  greeted  me.  The  outside 
office  was  crammed  full  of  spring  mil- 
linery; all  the  chairs  were  occupied, 
and  it  was  a  case  of  standing  room 
only.  I  squeezed  through  into  my 
private  office,  but  what  I  saw  of  those 
girls  during  my  laborious  entrance 
made  me  boiling  hot.  Before  I  opened 
my  desk  I  looked  through  the  glass 
partition,  and  confirmed  my  hurried 
observations.  They  were  as  hand- 
some a  lot  of  girls  as  I  have  ever  seen ! 

"What  a  mess,"  I  groaned,  falling 
into  my  chair,  just  as  Bostwick  opened 
his  door,  looking  in  with  a  silly  grin. 

"Going  Into  the  theatrical  business, 
A.  J.  ?  There's  fine  material  out  there 
for  the  chorus." 

"That's  enough  from  you,  George. 
This  is  nothing  to  joke  about.  How 
many  are  there,  anyhow?" 

"Oh,  about  sixteen." 


"How  would  it  be  to  go  out  and  tell 
them  the  vacancy  is  filled ;  that  would 
be  the  quickest  way." 

"Better  see  them,  I  think.  There 
might  be  one  to  suit,"  he  advised.  "I'll 
sit  over  here  in  the  corner  and  size 
them  up,  and  cough  when  I  think  you 
have  got  one  who  might  do." 

I  agreed  to  this  and  interviewed  the 
whole  lot.  They  were  a  mighty  bright 
lot  of  girls,  and  if  it  were  not  for  their 
good  looks,  any  one  of  them  might 
have  been  acceptable.  There  was  one 
who  might  have  passed,  but  Bostwick 
said  her  voice  sounded  like  a  silver 
bell,  and  a  wedding  bell  at  that,  so  I 
had  to  let  her  go  with  the  rest. 

"Great  Scott,  man!  Isn't  there  a 
plain  stenographer  in  this  town  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed, as  the  door  closed  behind  the 
last  one. 

"Maybe  not,  A.  J.,"  said  Bostwick, 
who  is  something  of  a  poet.  "No  wo- 
man with  intelligence  or  sweetness  of 
character  is  entirely  unattractive." 

"Well,  there  must  be  one  some- 
where, and  I'm  going  out  to  find  her,"  I 
snorted,  and  I  took  my  hat  and  went 
out.  Really,  my  idea  was  to  go  out 
and  lassoo  the  first  homely  woman  I 
saw,  but  as  I  entered  the  elevator,  I 
thought  of  the  typewriter  agency  em- 
ployment office,  so  went  there,  instead. 
I  told  them  what  I  wanted,  a  girl  who 
was  quick  and  intelligent,  but  not  so 
good  looking  that  every  man  who  saw 
her  would  want  to  marry  her.  They 
promised  to  do  their  best,  so  I  went 
back  to  my  office  somewhat  mollified. 

There  were  two  stenographers  from 
the  agency  waiting  when  I  returned 
from  lunch.  The  first  one  answered 
requirements  as  far  as  looks  were  con- 
cerned, all  right.  She  looked  like  the 
caricature  of  a  school-teacher,  and 
talked  like  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  and  then  some.  If  I  had 
carried  a  grudge  against  Woodbridge 
I  would  have  sent  her  down. 

The  other  was  a  little  slip  of  a  wo- 
man about  thirty-five,  and  about  as 
tall  as  my  shoulder.  She  filled  out  the 
blank  we  always  use  for  applications, 
and  I  noticed  that  she  was  a  widow  and 
her  name  was  Mrs.  Ludlow.    She  was 
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just  the  sort  of  a  person  I  feel  per- 
fectly frank  with,  so  after  going  over 
the  routine  questions,  I  told  her  how 
things  were — an  epidemic  of  marriages 
in  the  Honolulu  office,  and  that  I  was 
supposed  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

"We're  not  going  to  take  any 
chances  on  sending  another  stenogra- 
pher down  there  to  have  her  marry 
and  leave  us  in  the  lurch  again.  It's 
too  expensive — we  have  to  pay  her 
passage  down — and  besides,  it  lowers 
the  efficiency  of  the  office.  So  we've 
decided  to  have  future  applicants  sign 
an  agreement  to  stay  at  least  two 
years." 

"Two  years,"  she  deliberated.  "Why, 
that's  not  bad  at  all.  Two  years  go 
very  quickly.  But  suppose  you  decide 
that  I  am  not  satisfactory  before  that 
time  elapses?" 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that,"  I  as- 
sured her.  "If  you'll  agree  to  stay 
with  us  for  two  years,  we'll  hold  up 
our  end  and  keep  you  that  long." 

"All  right,  then,  bring  out  your  con- 
tract," she  decided. 

"You're  sure  you'll  not  want  to  get 
married  before  then?" 

"Positive.  I'm  what  you  might  call 
immune  from  anything  of  that  kind." 

I  thought  her  voice  sounded  some- 
what sad  as  she  said  this,  so  I  com- 
menced to  talk  about  the  Islands,  the 
ideal  climate,  and  so  on — and  one 
thing  led  to  another,  until  we  had  been 
talking  for  over  an  hour.  She  seemed 
anxious  to  get  away  from  the  United 
States,  and  said  she  had  been  in  Mex- 
ico several  years  and  liked  the  tropics 
immensely.  She  gave  me  a  lot  of  ref- 
erences, but  I  never  bothered  about 
any  of  them,  as  I  consider  myself  a 
pretty  good  judge  of  people,  and  I 
liked  her  manner  and  her  looks.  She 
wasn't  pretty  or  handsome  after  con- 
ventional standards,  though  she  did 
have  great  big  eloquent  eyes  that 
might  do  considerable  damage.  But 
she  was  a  widow  and  old  enough  not  to 
be  wanting  to  marry  the  first  man  that 
came  along,  and  furthermore — wasn't 
she  willing,  yes,  anxious  to  sign  the 
two  years'  contract? 

Of  course  I  accepted  her,  and  gave 


her  a  letter  to  Al.  Woodbridge.  The 
steamer  was  to  sail  in  two  days,  so  I 
made  out  an  order  for  her  ticket  and 
told  her  I'd  be  down  at  the  steamer  to 
see  her  off.  I  called  Bostwick  in  and 
introduced  them,  and  he  thought  just 
as  I  did,  that  she  was  the  very  per- 
son we  had  been  looking  for. 

"That's  a  mighty  nice  little  woman, 
A.  J.,  and  safe,  too.  I'll  bet  there's 
no  marrying  nonsense  about  her,"  he 
said. 

"Well,  we  have  her  word  in  writing 
that  she'll  stay  with  us  for  two  years, 
so  we  should  worry  about  her  marry- 
ing!" 

I  went  down  to  see  her  off  and  we 
had  another  nice  little  chat.  I  jollied 
her  all  I  could,  fearing  she  might  feel 
blue  going  away  all  alone,  but  she  was 
in  high  spirits.  I  wished  her  good 
luck,  and  after  the  steamer  sailed,  I 
really  regretted  that  she  was  going  to 
Honolulu,  and  wished  I  had  offered 
her  an  opening  in  our  city  office. 

In  a  few  weeks,  Al.  Woodbridge 
wrote,  saying  that  Mrs.  Ludlow  had 
arrived,  and  congratulating  me  upon 
my  perspicacity,  saying  she  had  al- 
ready made  herself  almost  indispensi- 
ble.  "This  is  the  first  time,"  he  wrote, 
"that  you  have  shown  any  ray  of  in- 
telligence in  sending  us  a  stenogra- 
pher." 

Months  flew  by,  and  the  Honolulu 
stenographer  matter  was  a  trouble  of 
the  past.  Incident  to  some  changes  in 
our  operations,  I  made  a  trip  to  Man- 
ila with  a  view  to  enlarging  our  offices 
there.  Three  months  of  hard  work, 
and  I  was  worn  out,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a  rest  and  a  good  time  in  Hon- 
olulu on  my  return  trip. 

The  steamer  docked  in  the  early 
forenoon.  Woodbridge  met  me  and  we 
at  once  went  back  to  the  office  on 
Merchant  street.  I  asked  about  vari- 
ous things — among  them  Mrs.  Ludlow. 

"Yes,  she's  all  right,  and  a  wonder," 
he  answered.  "She  lives  with  the 
Mullers — old  friends,  I  believe,  from 
the  East.  She's  strictly  business  in 
the  office,  but  outside — I'll  leave  it  to 
you  to  see  for  yourself.  Believe  me, 
she  has  one  good  time.    She's  a  mighty 
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nice  little  lady  at  that,  and  as  clever 
as  they  are  made.  She's  improved  in 
looks,  too,  since  she  came." 

But  I  wasn't  at  all  prepared  to  find 
such  a  change  in  her.  Actually,  she 
had  dropped  half  a  dozen  years  in  as 
many  months,  and  her  eyes  that  had 
impressed  me  as  being  sad  and  mel- 
ancholy, now  had  the  frank,  half- 
amused  expression  of  one  who  regards 
life  as  a  rollicking  comedy. 

"You  haven't  regretted  signing  that 
contract  yet,  have  you?"  I  asked,  af- 
ter exchanging  greetings. 

"Not  in  the  least;  that  is,  I  haven't 
seen  anybody  yet  to  make  me  regret 
it,"  she  added. 

"See  here,"  put  in  Woodbridge, 
"that's  a  kind  of  a  slam  on  people 
around  this  office,  isn't  it?  It  seems 
to  me  that  Mrs.  Ludlow  is  mighty  par- 
ticular." 

"In  view  of  the  contract,  you  would 
not  want  me  to  feel  otherwise,"  she 
remonstrated,  looking  from  Wood- 
bridge  to  me. 

"Being  particular  is  a  good  fault," 
I  assured  her.  "And  if  any  one  tries 
to  get  you  to  change  your  mind  about 
this  contract,  you  just  tell  me  and  I'll 
finish  him.  I  can  be  a  dangerous  man 
when  I  try." 

That  night  Woodbridge  and  I  went 
to  dinner  down  at  Waikiki  Beach.  It 
was  a  perfect  Hawaiian  night,  and  the 
usual  crowd  was  dancing  on  the  ve- 
randah. There  were  about  a  dozen 
couples  on  the  floor,  and  we  stopped  to 
watch  them  a  few  minutes  "walking 
the  dog." 

"There  she  is,  as  usual,  with  the 
cubs,"  Woodbridge  was  growling.  "If 
she  would  take  up  with  grown  men  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  it  makes  me 
sick  to  see  that  crowd  of  cubs  perpet- 
ually following  her  around." 

Somewhat  puzzled,  I  followed  his 
gaze  and  saw  Mrs.  Ludlow.  She  was 
easily  the  most  graceful  and  attrac- 
tive, though  perhaps  not  the  prettiest, 
woman  on  the  floor.  Her  partner  was 
a  clean  cut,  good  looking  lad  of  about 
twenty-two. 

"It's  the  only  thing  against  her,  but 
in  my  opinion  it's  simply  disgusting." 


Woodbridge  looked  as  though  a  crime, 
little  short  of  murder,  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

"Why  so  peeved,"  I  questioned. 
"Hasn't  she  a  right  to  dance  if  she  en- 
joys it?  You  say  she  is  a  wonder  at 
the  office." 

"I  don't  care  what  she  does.  She 
can  hang  from  a  telegraph  pole  if  she 
likes  to,  if  she'd  only  keep  away  from 
those  kindergartners." 

"What's  the  matter  with  them  ?  That 
young  fellow  she  is  with  seems  to  be 
a  decent  looking  enough  chap." 

"It  isn't  that.  They  are  all  right 
themselves,  but  it's  the  looks  of  the 
thing!  A  woman  of  her  age  ought  to 
choose  men  friends,  not  a  pack  of 
boys." 

"Well,  it  is  quite  sensible  of  her,  I 
think,"  I  volunteered.  "She  can  be 
good  friends  with  boys  like  that  with- 
out any  danger  of  wanting  to  marry 
any  of  them." 

"Come  on,  let's  go.  It  is  sickening  to 
look  at." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Ludlow  spied  us.  She 
bowed  and  smiled,  and  would,  I  am 
sure,  have  joined  us,  but  Woodbridge 
grouchily  pulled  me  out. 

"It's  the  same  thing  all  the  time," 
he  continued.  "She  goes  everywhere 
and  sees  everything,  but  it's  always 
with  some  cub.  I  think  some  one 
ought  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"Why  don't  you  speak  to  her  then, 
if  it  upsets  you  so.  But  maybe  she's 
lonesome  and  goes  with  them  for  lack 
of  some  one  older  and  more  congen- 
ial." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  growled. 
"She  has  had  plenty  of  chances  to  go 
with  more  suitable  persons,  and  it's 
her  own  fault." 

"How  do  you  know  she  has  had 
other  chances?"  The  matter  was 
getting  interesting. 

"Well,  I've  asked  her  out  myself  a 
few  times." 

"So?    And  she  turned  you  down?" 

A  light  was  beginning  to  dawn  on 
my  dense  consciousness. 

"Oh,  she  accepted  a  couple  of 
times." 

He  lapsed  into  a  moody  silence,  but 
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I  had  heard  enough  to  see  how  the 
land  lay.  Woodbridge  himself  had  a 
"case"  on  Mrs.  Ludlow. 

I  was  up  to  my  neck  in  work  the 
next  few  days,  but  even  so  it  didn't 
take  long  to  see  that  Woodbridge  spent 
more  time  than  specifications  called 
for  in  talking  and  dictating  to  Mrs. 
Ludlow.  It  got  on  my  nerves  to  see 
him  sitting  in  his  private  office  moon- 
ing out  at  her  through  the  curtains. 
She  appeared  perfectly  oblivious  of 
him,  and  went  about  her  work  uncon- 
cerned and  carefree.  One  time  I  un- 
intentionally overheard  him  talking  to 
her — he  suggested  that  they  take  din- 
ner together  Sunday. 

"I  really  couldn't  arrange  to  do  it," 
I  heard  her  say,  and  she  found  an  ex- 
cuse to  look  up  something  in  the  filing 
room. 

I  thought  about  them  both  a  good 
deal,  and  wondered  if  she  wouldn't 
encourage  Woodbridge  a  little  more 
if  she  didn't  feel  herself  tied  to  the 
terms  of  that  contract,  as  he  was  a 
very  fine  fellow,  good  looking  and  a 
gentleman  in  every  way.  But  I  felt 
pretty  sore  at  him,  as  I  considered  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  keep  himself  in  the 
background  now  that  we  had  some 
one  who  might  stay  with  us,  and  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  her. 

Sunday,  Woodbridge  took  me  in  his 
car  out  to  Makapuu  Point.  Coming 
back,  about  nine  miles  from  home,  we 
came  across  a  machine  with  a  broken 
axle  laid  up  by  the  roadside.  We 
stopped  a  minute  to  see  it  we  could 
lend  a  hand,  and  who  should  pop  out 
on  us  but  Mrs.  Ludlow.  She  and  the 
Mullers  had  been  out  for  the  day  and 
were  coming  home  when  the  axle 
broke.  We  took  the  ladies  in  with  us 
while  Mr.  Muller  made  arrangements 
with  a  nearby  garage  to  have  the  axle 
fixed  up.  Mrs.  Muller  insisted  upon 
our  taking  dinner  at  their  home  that 
evening,  so  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  really  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Lud- 
low. We  had  the  best  kind  of  a  time, 
and  before  the  evening  was  half  over 
I  had  discovered  that  Mrs.  Ludlow  and 
I  had  exactly  the  same  tastes  and  opin- 
ions. 


The  next  day  I  seemed  to  be  pos- 
sessed. Lord  knows  there  was  enough 
work  to  be  done,  but  I  simply  couldn't 
settle  down  to  it.  The  only  thing  I 
could  think  of  was  Mrs.  Ludlow's  eyes. 
"Are  they  blue  or  brown,  are  they  blue 
or  brown?"  I  found  myself  constantly 
questioning,  until  finally  I  got  dis- 
gusted and  went  up  to  the  office  to  find 
out.  Luck  was  against  me,  for  she 
wasn't  in.  She  had  gone  over  to  the 
Trust  Company  with  some  papers, 
and  wouldn't  be  back  all  afternoon.  I 
hung  around  the  office,  thinking  she 
might  possibly  show  up  later,  until  one 
of  the  clerks  asked  me  if  I  wasn't  feel- 
ing well.  I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and 
phoned  her  at  MuUer's.  I  told  her  I 
wanted  to  talk  over  some  business  mat- 
ters with  her,  and  she  consented  to 
take  dinner  with  me.  I  found  out  that 
her  eyes  were  blue,  but  one  would 
suppose  they  were  brown  on  account 
of  her  lashes  being  so  long  and  black. 
I  had  to  look  several  times  to  make 
sure,  myself.  After  dinner,  she  of- 
fered to  teach  me  to  one-step,  and  as  I 
didn't  become  expert  in  one  lesson,  we 
had  to  keep  it  up  for  a  week  or  more. 
T  never  realized  before  how  much 
pleasure  one  could  get  from  dancing. 

Woodbridge  commenced  to  act  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner.  He  buried  him- 
self in  work,  which  in  itself  is  very 
commendable,  but  all  his  social  in- 
stincts died  a  sudden  death.  Whenever 
I  suggested  going  anywhere  he  always 
had  some  important  work  that  required 
immediate  attention,  so  I  naturally 
looked  to  Mrs.  Ludlow  for  companion- 
ship, and  as  our  tastes  were  identical, 
I  couldn't  have  b'een  better  pleased. 

I  outstayed  my  time  over  three 
weeks  longer  than  my  original  inten- 
tions, but  if  the  manager  of  a  concern 
can't  do  what  he  wants  to  with  his  own 
time,  who  can?  Bostwick  cabled  five 
times  about  a  matter  which  he  thought 
I  ought  to  handle  myself  personally, 
and  as  it  was  one  of  the  largest  deals 
we  had  had  in  years,  I  finally  decided 
to  leave. 

That  last  evening  I  drove  Mrs.  Lud- 
low out  toward  Makapuu — it  was  our 
favorite  ride  for  some  reason.     Just 


before  we  got  home  we  passed  a 
crowd  of  "Malahini"  tourists,  who 
were  murdering  "Aloha"  on  ukeleles, 
which  they  had  evidently  just  pur- 
chased. 

"It  doesn't  sound  much  like  the 
'Aloha'  played  by  the  band  when  the 
steamer  leaves,  does  it?"  she  said. 
Then  after  a  pause:  "Just  think,  to- 
morrow you  will  be  gliding  away  from 
us  to  those  strains." 

"To-morrow!"  The  word  had  a 
ghastly  sound. 

"I  shall  miss  you  very  much,"  she 
was  saying  slowly. 

"All  at  once  I  saw  what  my  going 
meant.  No  more  drives  along  the 
beach,  no  more  walks  under  those  big, 
luminous  stars,  no  more  dancing  on  the 
verandah  in  the  soft  Hawaiian  night. 
But  it  wasn't  the  beach,  it  wasn't  the 
dancing,  and  it  wasn't  even  the  Ha- 
waiian enchantment  that  I  wanted — it 
was  she,  my  mate. 

"Come  back  with  me — I  want  you; 
I  want  you  to  marry  me,"  I  stammered. 

I  took  her  hands  in  mine  and  she 
didn't  object. 


CATHEDRAL  PEAK  ^  ]^  the^  ^^^ 

-VIVERSITY 

"Y6^  Y^ill  comtr?" 

"How  can  1?".  she  A^/hispered. 

"Is  there  anj'thing — anything  in  our 
way."  It  was  inconceivable  that  she 
didn't  care  for  me,  a  monstrous  thought 
which  I  pushed  away  in  horror. 

"Yes,  there  is — something." 

"Tell  me,  then,  what  is  it,"  I  cried 
in  desperation. 

I  looked  at  her  in  agonizing  sus- 
pense. The  imp  of  laughter  danced 
in  her  eyes. 

"The  contract!"  she  answered. 

"Dam  the  contract,"  I  cried  in  tri- 
umph, taking  her  in  my  arms.  "I 
made  it  and  I  can  break  it.  It  is  dead 
and  annihilated.    You'll  come?" 

She  stopped  laughing. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I'll  come." 


I  have  decided  that  it  would  be  in- 
human to  expect  any  one  to  live  up  to 
this  contract  again,  but  the  stenogra- 
pher matter  doesn't  bother  me  any 
more.  We  now  have  a  male  stenogra- 
pher in  our  Hawaiian  office.  This  was 
my  wife's  suggestion. 


CATHEDRAL    PEAK 

(A  Favorite  Mountain  of    John  Muir) 

There  is  a  peak  with  mild  gray  walls,  and  snow 
Spread  round  it  like  soft  ermine,  to  a  lake 
That  shines  with  dawn  gold  when  the  birds  awake 
And  the  cold,  gentle  morning-whispers  blow. 

First  on  its  straight  rock-spire  rests  the  glow 
Of  day,  when  eastern  clouds  begin  to  break ; 
And  here,  when  summer  melts  the  last  soft  flake, 
Cassiope  and  flaming  snow-plants  grow. 

This  is  Muir's  temple  of  the  upper  skies. 
Where,  in  cool  dawns,  he  stood  to  watch  the  light 
Of  morning  spread,  till  meadows  gleamed  afar; 

And  in  the  eve,  when  regal  color  dies. 
The  high  expanse  of  snowy  summits,  bright 
Under  the  silence  of  the  evening  star. 

Thomas  Gordon  Luke. 


The  Vow 


By  Farnsworth  Wright 


A  COLD  December  rain  was 
falling,  but  it  was  uncomfort- 
ably warm  inside  of  the  train 
that  rolled  slowly  westward 
toward  Liege.  The  gray  haired,  portly 
German  who  shared  my  compartment 
mopped  his  face  with  a  handkerchief, 
rose  and  paced  slowly  back  and  forth. 
Then  he  abruptly  resumed  his  seat, 
and  stared  out  of  the  car  window  at  the 
gently  rolling  fields,  from  which  all 
traces  of  the  great  war  had  disap- 
peared. 

I  had  already  studied  him  minutely. 
The  nobility  of  his  bearing  attracted 
me,  and  something  in  his  expression 
fascinated  me.  He  seemed  like  one 
who  had  endured  some  terrible  ordeal, 
which  had  impressed  itself  into  his 
life  and  recorded  itself  indelibly  on 
his  face. 

As  if  he  felt  my  gaze,  he  suddenly 
looked  up,  and  his  eyes  met  mine. 
Abashed  at  being  caught  staring,  I 
pulled  from  my  pocket  a  newspaper 
and  proceeded  to  peruse  it,  although 
I  already  had  mastered  its  contents 
long  before  the  German  boarded  the 
train  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  German  noticed  the  newspaper, 
glanced  at  my  face,  and  then  looked 
at  the  paper  again.  All  this  I  saw  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  rich, 
sonorous  voice,  his  accent  only  slightly 
suggesting  his  German  origin.  "I  no- 
tice that  you  are  reading  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  May  I  ask  whether  you  are 
an  American?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  thinking  that  he 
was  probably  a  German  who  had  lived 
in  the  United  States. 

"Your  country  fascinates  me,"  he 
continued,  "and  I  always  enjoy  talking 
to  Americans,  or  to  my  fellow  country- 


men who  have  lived  in  America.  It  is 
the  world's  great  melting  pot,  where 
peoples  of  different  races  and  religions 
dwell  in  peace  and  amity  together,  ani- 
mated by  the  same  ideals,  and  co-oper- 
ating one  with  another.  The  lesson  of 
America  will  one  day  bring  the  Inter- 
national Republic." 

I  looked  at  him  intently,  trying  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  him.  He 
was  plainly  an  idealist,  yet  he  seemed 
also  a  man  who  had  lived  through  great 
experiences. 

"So  you  are  an  internationalist,"  I 
remarked.  "One  meets  them  every- 
where since  the  ending  of  the  Great 
War." 

"I  was  an  internationalist  even  be- 
fore the  war,"  he  said,  somewhat 
proudly.  "My  belief  in  international- 
ism never  faltered,  even  when  the 
world  was  turned  into  a  madhouse." 

"Then  you  were  not  a  soldier?"  I 
suggested. 

"I  was  a  soldier  despite  my  beliefs," 
he  explained.  "And  yet  my  beliefs 
had  much  to  do  with  my  part  in  the 
war. 

"I  was  with  the  first  of  the  gray- 
clad  legions  that  swept  over  this  re- 
gion. I  took  part  in  the  first  infantry 
charge  against  the  cannon-battered 
forts  of  Liege,  before  the  war  became 
a  siege-battle  of  trenches.  But  I  went 
into  battle  without  the  spiritual  exal- 
tation that  animated  my  comrades  and 
made  them  glad  to  die  for  the  Father- 
land. My  heart  revolted  at  the  part 
I  was  playing.  It  was  not  that  my 
soul  cried  out  against  the  wrong  to  lit- 
tle Belgium,  for  I  would  have  felt  the 
same  way  toward  Russia  or  England 
or  France.  Before  the  fprts  of  Liege  I 
sought  release  from  my  soul-torment, 
but  I  bore  a  charmed  life.    Instead  of 
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death  I  received  the  Iron  Cross  for 
valor." 

His  face  displayed  a  noble  dignity 
such  as  I  have  seldom  seen.  His  soft 
gray  eyes  seemed  to  fill  with  memo- 
ries, to  embrace  the  past  and  not  the 
present  in  their  field  of  vision.  Even 
his  fierce,  stubby  gray  mustache  could 
not  frustrate  the  tenderness  of  those 
compassionate  eyes. 

"I  fought  through  the  war  without 
receiving  a  scratch,"  he  went  on.  "Once 
I  nearly  gained  the  death  I  coveted, 
but  it  was  denied  me.  I  brought  my 
dearest  friend  into  the  grave  instead." 

"Some  dear  college  chum?"  I  haz- 
arded. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "He  laid  down 
his  life  for  me,  and  I  am  going  now  to 
visit  his  grave.    He  died  in  Flanders." 

"You  say  you  were  friends  in  col- 
lege," I  said.  "Was  it  at  Heidel- 
berg?" 

"At  Oxford,"  he  replied. 

"Then  your  dead  comrade  was  an 
Englishman!"  I  exclaimed. 

"No.    He  was  a  Frenchman." 

"How  on  earth  did  you,  a  German, 
come  to  be  the  chvun  of  a  Frenchman 
in  an  English  university?  And  how 
did  you  meet  on  the  battlefield?  As 
foes  or  as  friends  ?  By  accident,  or  by 
tryst?" 

"There  were  three  of  us,"  he  ex- 
plained. "One  was  an  Englishman, 
one  a  Frenchman,  and  I  was  a  Ger- 
man. We  represented  three  diverse 
races,  three  dissimilar  languages,  yet 
no  comrades  ever  loved  each  other 
more  whole-heartedly  than  we  three. 
We  were  true  Corda  Fratres,  which  is 
Latin  for  'Brothers  in  Heart.' 

"Filled  with  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tionalism and  human  brotherhood,  we 
felt  that  our  experience  was  but  the 
forerunner  of  a  similar  feeling  that 
some  day  would  sweep  over  the  world 
and  break  down  the  barriers  of  nation- 
alism everywhere.  So  we  met  one  night 
in  my  room  and  pledged  ourselves  to 
citizenship  in  the  great  World  Com- 
monwealth, Gone  for  us,  we  declared, 
were  the  ties  that  bound  us  to  our  na- 
tive countries.  Henceforward  we 
would  live  for  no   single  nation,  but 


for  the  world.  I  solemnly  renounced 
my  allegiance  to  Germany,  and  my 
comrades  renounced  their  devotion  to 
France  and  England.  We  failed  to 
see  that  nationalism  must  be  the  basis 
for  internationalism.  A  man  does  not 
renounce  his  family  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  city  or  his  country.  He  is 
at  once  a  citizen  of  his  nation  and  his 
district.  If  he  is  not  a  loyal  member 
of  his  family,  a  good  citizen  of  his 
town,  he  cannot  truly  be  a  citizen  of 
his  country.  We  failed  to  see  that  we 
must  be  true  citizens  of  our  nations  to 
be  citizens  of  the  world.  But  I  am 
digressing. 

"We  pledged  ourselves  never  to 
bear  arms  for  our  individual  countries, 
and  we  became  citizens  of  the  world 
brotherhood.  We  named  Christmas 
Day,  the  anniversary  of  our  vow,  as  a 
day  of  tryst,  and  agreed  to  renew  our 
vow  each  year  on  that  day.  We  signed 
the  pledge  with  pens  dipped  in  our 
own  veins,  a,s  a  token  that  the  same 
blood  flowed  through  us  in  spite  of  our 
different  nationalities.  We  affixed  our 
names  according  to  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  Esperanto  names  of  our 
countries,  Anglujo,  Francujo  and  Ger- 
manujo:  Harold  William  Hazelwood, 
Alfred  Bonnet,  Heinrich  Schmid. 

"The  next  summer  saw  us  each  in 
his  own  country.  Then  came  the 
thunderclap.  Europe  speedily  be- 
came a  slaughter-house. 

"A  wave  of  patriotic  fervor  swept 
each  country,  and  even  those  pacificists 
and  socialists  who  had  preached  the 
general  strike  as  a  preventive  of  war 
rushed  to  the  colors.  Among  them  was 
Hazelwood,  my  English  comrade, 
stricken  by  the  enlistment  fever  which 
hit  the  English  universities  like  a  pes- 
tilence. He  entered  an  English  drill 
camp,  and  became  a  soldier  of  the 
king.  Alfred  Bonnet  and  I  had  no 
choice.  We  were  receiving  military 
training  from  our  governments  at  that 
time,  and  were  at  once  rushed  to  the 
front. 

"The  months  that  followed  were 
like  a  nightmare.  At  first  we  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  overrunning  Belgium 
and  northern  France  like  an  onrushing 
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tidal  wave,  by  sheer  force  of  men 
and  guns.  Village  after  village,  city 
after  city,  fell  to  us  without  offering 
much  resistance,  except  at  Liege  and 
Namur,  where  the  Belgians  made  a 
heroic  stand.  Then  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  was  fought,  and  the  opposing 
armies  dug  themselves  into  the  earth. 
The  trench  lines  stretched  from  Swit- 
zerland to  the  North  Sea. 

"One  day  I  was  ordered  to  report 
to  my  general.  I  was  at  that  time  in 
Flanders. 

"  'Private  Schmid,'  said  the  general, 
T  am  informed  that  you  speak  both 
French  and  English  like  a  native.  Is 
it  true?' 

"  'My  pronunciation  has  been 
praised  by  natives  of  those  two  coun- 
tries,' I  replied. 

"  'Private  Schmid,'  the  general  con- 
tinued, 'you  have  received  the  Iron 
Cross  for  valor.  Your  courage  is  un- 
questioned, and  we  wish  to  make  fur- 
ther use  of  it.  You  will  .be  fitted  with 
a  French  uniform,  given  a  name  and 
full  details  regarding  the  French  regi- 
ment to  which  you  will  belong.  The 
man  whose  name  you  will  bear  is  a 
prisoner  in  our  hands,  and  he  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  you.  You  will 
seek  out  his  regiment,  impersonate  the 
captured  Henri  Martel,  and  bring  back 
certain  information  which  we  require. 
Report  to  me  at  midnight  in  your 
French  uniform,  when  you  will  receive 
final  instructions  and  be  passed 
through  our  lines.' 

"The  assignment  pleased  me  because 
of  its  very  danger.  There  seemed  but 
little  chance  to  impersonate  Henri 
Martel  successfully  among  those  who 
knew  him.  I  would  cease  to  be  an  ac- 
credited murderer,  for  I  would  be  put 
to  death  as  a  spy. 

"I  shaved  off  my  mustache,  got  into 
the  enemy's  lines,  it  matters  not  how, 
and  found  Henry  Martel's  regiment. 
So  little  of  it  was  left  that  it  was  joined 
to  another  command,  and  there  re- 
mained only  one  or  two  men  who  had 
known  Henri  Martel.  They  did  not 
discover  the  deception. 

"I  obtained  the  information  that  my 
general  wanted,  and  then  I  was  ready 


to  escape.  I  hid  my  notes  in  my 
boots. 

"It  was  Christmas  Day.  I  was  to  go 
on  sentry  duty  that  night.  I  watched 
the  great  shells  mount  from  the  French 
guns  behind  me,  and  flit  through  the 
air  with  a  dull  whine,  like  foul  bats, 
and  now  and  then  a  German  shell 
plopped  into  the  ground  near  me.  They 
made  a  hideous  noise,  plowing  holes 
into  the  earth  as  if  they  wanted  to  get 
back  to  the  infernal  regions  where 
they  belonged.  I  watched  the  cannons 
spit  fire.  I  heard  an  occasional  dull 
roar,  miles  away  to  the  north,  from 
our  huge  German  forty-twos,  which 
the  English  soldiers  called  Jack  John- 
sons because  of  the  clouds  of  black 
smoke  which  they  belched.  I  had 
seen  those  monsters  pounding  Liege  in 
the  first  days  of  the  war,  and  I  thought 
they  must  surely  succeed  in  blasting  a 
path  to  Calais  and  Paris,  and  even  to 
Dover  and  London.  Nothing  seemed 
able  to  stand  against  them. 

"My  spirits  sank  lower  and  lower 
as  my  hour  approached  to  go  on  sen- 
try duty.  At  last  the  minute  came.  I 
received  the  countersign,  and  took  my 
place  in  a  sort  of  listening  pit,  with  a 
telephone  by  my  side  to  give  a  quick 
alarm  in  case  of  attack. 

"I  was  preparing  to  make  my  flight, 
when  through  the  communicating 
trench  a  small  group  approached,  in 
command  of  a  lieutenant.  It  was  a 
party  of  newspaper  correspondents. 
With  them  was  an  Englishman  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  arm.  He  was 
acting  as  interpreter  between  the 
French  and  British  soldiers,  for  his 
wound  unfitted  him  for  other  military 
duty. 

"I  did  not  at  first  notice  the  young 
lieutenant,  for  my  eyes  were  popping 
out  of  my  head  at  sight  of  the  inter- 
preter. It  was  my  English  comrade, 
Hazelwood. 

"He  started  when  he  saw  me.  Then 
he  gazed  intently  into  my  face  to  as- 
sure himself  that  it  was  really  I.  He 
strove  to  conceal  his  recognition  of  me, 
so  as  not  to  doom  me,  but  even  his  im- 
passive English  face  could  not  become 
a  mask  after  that  unexpected  meeting. 
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"The  lieutenant  addressed  him,  but 
Hazelwood  did  not  hear.  The  lieuten- 
ant saw  the  direction  of  his  gaze,  and 
raised  a  flashlight  to  my  face. 

"  'Heinrich!'  he  ejaculated,  recoiling 
a  pace. 

"The  lieutenant  was  Alfred  Bonnet. 

"'Alfred!'  I  exclaimed.  'It  is  you! 
And  Harold  is  here,  too!  Do  you  re- 
member? This  is  our  trysting  day! 
But  I  am  discovered,  and  now  I  will 
find  the  death  I  have  sought  ever  since 
I  was  forced  to  bear  arms  against  my 
brothers.    I  am  a  German  spy. 

"  'Oh,  Heinrich,  this  is  indeed  the 
day  of  our  tryst,'  put  in  Hazelwood,  in 
English.  'We  swore  eternal  friend- 
ship, but  in  this  tragic  moment  we  are 
met  as  enemies!' 

"  'Wait  for  me  in  the  communicat- 
ing trench,'  Bonnet  ordered.  'I  wish  a 
few  words  with  this  German  before  I 
give  him  into  custody.' 

"The  soldiers  and  correspondents 
withdrew,  and  Hazelwood  went  with 
them,  leaving  me  alone  with  Bonnet. 

"  'Heinrich,  I  am  desolated,'  he  ex- 
claimed. 'I  cannot  let  you  perish. 
Promise  that  you  will  never  use  against 
France  any  military "  information  you 
have  gained,  and  you  shall  escape.' 

"  'Alfred,'  I  replied,  'I  have  violated 
all  my  ideals  by  fighting  in  this  war, 
and  I  want  to  be  allowed  to  die.' 

"  'Heinrich,'  he  replied  with  emo- 
tion, 'I  cannot  permit  it.  You  must  at 
once  run  for  your  lines.  Go  now,  while 
there  is  yet  time.' 

"At  that  he  fired  a  shot  into  the  air. 

"  'Now  they  are  coming.  Run,  run 
quickly,'  he  entreated. 

"I  stood  still,  and  then  he  shot  him- 
self in  the  shoulder. 

'"Don't  wait!  I  will  say  that  you 
shot  me  in  trying  to  escape.  Oh,  Hein- 
rich, run,  for  God's  sake,  run!'  he  im- 
plored, in  an  agony  of  impatience. 

"He  sank  to  the  ground,  and  I  ran 
blindly  into  the  night.  The  shots  of 
my  pursuers  whistled  after  me.  I 
stumbled  into  one  of  our  barbed  wire 
entanglements,  and  went  through  it, 
leaving  much  of  my  clothing  on  the 
wire. 

"How  I  crawled  through  the  remain- 


ing entanglements  amid  the  hail  of 
bullets  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I 
passed  the  last  barrier,  then  stood  up- 
right and  walked  slowly  toward  the 
German  trenches.  In  the  glare  of  the 
fire  balloons  my  French  uniform  was 
recognized,  and  I  became  the  target 
of  German  bullets.  I  suppose  the  men 
in  the  trenches  thought  the  French 
were  attacking.  But  I  bore  a  charmed 
life,  as  at  all  times  during  the  war,  and 
I  stumbled  into  a  German  trench  in  a 
faint,  but  without  a  wound. 

"When  I  came  to,  I  was  lying  in  a 
field  hospital.  My  boots  were  gone, 
and  I  knew  that  the  information  which 
they  contained,  and  which  Bonnet  had 
asked  me  never  to  use  against  France, 
was  even  then  before  the  general.  I 
was  congratulated  for  my  work,  and 
given  a  four  weeks'  furlough. 

"Not  until  the  war  was  ended  did  I 
learn  what  had  become  of  Alfred  Bon- 
net. He  fell  ill  of  his  self-inflicted 
wound  and  of  the  excitement  which  my 
appearance  and  escape  had  caused 
him.  In  his  delirium  he  called  on  me, 
pleading  with  me,  implored  and  begged 
me  to  escape.  Again  and  again  he 
lived  over  his  meeting  with  me,  and 
exhorted  me  to  run,  run,  and  keep 
running. 

"Out  of  his  own  mouth  he  was  con- 
victed of  aiding  an  enemy  spy  to  es- 
cape. He  was  tried  and  shot.  On  his 
grave  was  placed  this  inscription : 

"  'Traitre     II  a  perfide  son  pays.' 

"Hazelwood  was  wounded  again 
shortly  afterwards,  and  took  part  in 
the  war  no  more.  Bonnet,  rotting  in 
a  traitor's  grave,  at  least  was  at  rest. 
Only  I,  the  most  ardent  international- 
ist of  the  three,  was  doomed  to  fight 
on  and  on  as  a  nationalist,  until  the 
very  last  day  of  the  great  conflict.  I 
fought  at  Ypres,  at  Verdun,  in  Picardy, 
sometimes  against  the  British  and 
sometimes  against  the  French.  Sev- 
eral times  my  regiment  was  decimated, 
and  I  was  assigned  to  new  commands, 
but  I  always  came  through  without  a 
wound. 

"When  the  war  was  over,  my  first 
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thought  was  of  Bonnet,  and  then  I 
learned  from  Hazelwood  how  he  had 
lost  his  life  in  saving  mine. 

"I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Bonnet's 
grave  in  Flanders.  Hazelwood  and  I 
have  removed  the  lying  epitaph  which 
stigmatized  our  comrade  as  a  traitor, 
and  we  have  built  him  a  worthy  monu- 
ment. Each  year,  on  Christmas  Day, 
we  clasp  hands  over  his  grave  and  of- 
fer prayers  for  his  soul. 

"Last  Christmas,  after  our  tryst,  I 
went  with  Hazelwood  to  England,  but 
this  year  he  will  spend  several  quiet 
weeks  with  me  in  Aix. 

"It  is  good  to  have  such  a  comrade," 
he  concluded,  and  smiled  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  been  talking  to  me. 
The  sadness  of  his  face  modified  his 
smile,  making  of  it  a  smile  of  conse- 
cration rather  than  one  of  gladness. 

The  train  was  rolling  into  Liege 
when  he  finished  his  narration,  and  I 
had  to  change  for  the  express  to  Paris. 
I  bade  farewell  to  my  new-found 
friend  with  genuine  regret  at  parting 
from  him  so  soon. 

Three  weeks  later  I  was  motoring 
through  the  war  zone  with  a  friend. 


We  had  been  visiting  the  ruins  at 
Ypres,  and  from  there  we  turned  south- 
east. A  few  miles  west  of  the  Belgian 
frontier  my  gasoline  gave  out. 

While  my  friend  waited  in  the  car, 
I  took  a  pail  and  went  to  the  nearest 
farmhouse,  walking  through  a  line  of 
trees  that  had  been  pollared  by  shell- 
fire.  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  gal- 
lons of  gasoline,  and  started  back  with 
it,  when  I  came  across  a  grave  with  a 
marble  headstone.  I  had  seen  so  many 
soldiers'  graves  in  the  field  that  they 
no  longer  interested  me.  Possibly  it 
was  the  marble  headstone  that  caused 
me  to  stop,  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
weight  of  the  gasoline. 

The  headstone  bore  the  name  of  Al- 
fred Bonnet. 

Reverently  I  removed  my  hat,  and 
knelt  down  in  the  falling  rain  to  read 
the  epitaph.  In  three  languages — Eng- 
lish, French  and  German — was  in- 
scribed : 

"A  noble  friend,  a  true  patriot,  he 
died  a  martyr  to  his  country,  which 
was  the  world.  May  his  soul  rest  in 
peace." 


WHITE     ROAD 


White  road,  white  road,  whither  do  you  roam? 

Around  the  world  and  back  again  a  long,  long  way; 
'Cross  hills,  through  vales,  'neath  the  sky's  blue  dome — 

A  glad  road,  a  clear  road,  away  to  the  end  o'  the  day. 

White  road,  white  road,  what  do  you  keep  for  us 

Blowing  clouds,  and  singing  brooks,  and  meadows  bloomy- 
sweet, 

April  winds,  and  dripping  leaves,  huge  waves  that  heap  i'  sea, 
Dew  o'  morn,  and  slanting  rains,  and  song-birds  wildly-fleet. 


White  road,  white  road,  whither  will  you  carry  us  ? 

Away,  away  from  nien  and  towns  to  the  land  of — Anywhere. 
White  road,  white  road',  what  will  you  bring  to  us? 

Love,  and  laughter,  and  glowing  dreams  for  two  to  share. 

Verne  Bright. 


Scotty's   Luck 


By  B.  A.  Atkinson  and  /A.  C.  Watson 


1SEE  Scotty  Mills  is  down  here  in 
Southern  California,  running  an 
orange  orchard  lay-out,"  remarked 
my  old-time  Nevada  friend, 
"Poker  Bill,"  who  had  just  drifted  in 
from  the  Oatman  gold  fields,  bringing 
with  him  a  frank  contempt  for  the 
sporting  ethics  of  latter-day  mining 
camps. 

"He's  takin'  quite  an  active  part  in 
State  politics,"  continued  Bill.  "They 
sent  him  to  the  legislature  last  year, 
and  are  talkin'  about  makin'  him  a 
county  supervisor  or  something.  No 
wonder  he's  gone  to  pieces  in  these  de- 
generate times,  when  a  square  sport 
hasn't  a  chance  to  make  an  honest  dol- 
lar, and  has  to  go  into  the  political 
graft  to  keep  his  hand  in." 

We  were  sitting'  in  the  comfortable 
lobby  of  a  Los  Angeles  hotel,  where 
we  had  strolled  after  sipping  a  cool 
mint-julep  at  the  bar.  Bill  is  a  type 
of  the  Western  gambler,  first  in  the 
game  at  every  new  mining  town,  proud 
of  the  reputation  of  being  a  "square 
sport,"  and  inclined  to  become  remin- 
iscent, when  he  runs  across  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  reminds  him  of  the 
days  when  the  name  of  gambler  was 
synonymous  with  plutocrat.  I  had 
known  him  during  the  height  of  the 
greatest  gambling  dynasty  the  West 
had  ever  produced,  and  quite  under- 
stood the  grouch  he  was  nursing.  The 
drastic  reforms  of  recent  legislation 
had  blurred  his  perspective  and  de- 
pleted his  finances.  He  sullenly  re- 
belled against  the  modern  schemes 
and  makeshifts  resorted  to  by  the  "pro- 
fession," and  sadly  recalled  the  glit- 
tering palaces  and  wide-open  games 
of  better  times. 

Scotty  Mills,  of  whom  he  spoke,  had 
been  a  prominent  character     in     the 


sporting  circles  of  Tonopah,  when  the 
last  big  gold  boom  was  on  in  Southern 
Nevada.  He  came  direct  from  New 
York,  where  he  had  been  employed  at 
"Canfield's,"  one  of  the  swellest  gam- 
bling places  in  the  world  at  that  time. 
The  "Mizpah  Club"  of  Tonopah  was 
a  decidedly  nifty  joint  then,  and 
worked  only  high-class  men,  at  sala- 
ries approaching  a  bank-president's. 
But,  when  the  boss  introduced  the 
Eastern  fellow  to  the  shift  going  on 
duty,  they  rather  resented  his  metro- 
politan manners,  and  the  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  his  dress.  He  wore  no  jew- 
elry nor  loud  colored  accessories,  al- 
though his  sartorial  equipment  was 
expensive  and  fashionable. 

The  Western  gamblers  delighted  in 
jewels,  as  much  as  a  Fifth  avenue 
belle.  When  money  was  easy  they  in- 
vested prodigally  in  diamonds.  These 
were  at  once  an  adornment  and  an 
ever-ready  negotiable  asset,  in  case 
their  luck  should  change,  or  they 
should  get  scooped  on  some  deal.  Ac- 
cordingly, every  man  on  the  shift 
sported  a  diamond  head  light,  finger 
ring,  watch-fob  and  cuff-links,  the 
stones  varying  in  size  and  value  with 
the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  owner. 

But  notwithstanding  this  handicap 
of  style  and  dress,  the  new  man  was 
a  prime  favorite  in  a  week's  time.  He 
was  a  tall,  slim,  dark  fellow,  in  the 
middle  thirties,  cool,  athletic,  good- 
looking  and  always  sober.  It  was  his 
boast  that  the  blood  of  a  line  of  In- 
dian chiefs  ran  in  his  veins.  His  father 
had  been  a  famous  editor,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  South,  before  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  a  member  of  a  proud  old 
Southern  family.  Had  Scotty  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
and  taken  up  the  art  of  writing,  he 
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would  have  made  a  dandy  story-teller. 
The  boys  delighted  in  getting  him  to 
spin  yarns,  largely  imaginative,  no 
doubt,  but  with  the  ring  of  the  unusual 
about  them.  I  had  heard  that  the  same 
gift  made  him  famous  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  California  legislature,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  leading  member. 

A  vision  of  the  old  Nevada  days, 
when  Scotty  and  his  fellows  presided, 
cool  and  alert,  over  the  games,  where 
a  fortune  depended  on  the  turning  of 
a  card  or  the  stopping  of  the  wheel, 
passed  through  my  mind,  while  Bill  sat 
grumbling  over  the  decadence  of  the 
times.  It  was,  in  truth,  less  than  a  de- 
cade ago  that  the  poker  chips  had  rat- 
tled, and  the  wheel  had  spun,  and  the 
faro  dealer  had  watched  his  game  with 
an  unerring  eye  and  ready  gun,  and 
the  heaps  of  yellow  gold  had  changed 
hands,  and  men  had  gone  out  of  the 
swinging  doors  broke,  who  had  come 
in  with  a  fortune  in  their  pockets — yet 
all  that  garish  life  and  activity  was  as 
foreign  to  the  present  time  as  if  it  was 
the  fabric  of  a  dream. 

"Them  was  the  ways!"  Bill  was  say- 
ing. "Gambling  fashionable?  Well, 
I  should  say  so !  If  a  man  had  a  drop 
of  red  blood  in  him,  he  heard  the  call 
of  the  game.  But  they've  all  turned 
mollycoddles  now.  A  pretty  pass  when 
Wingfield  sets  up  for  a  capitalist,  and 
Jim  Butler  plays  farmer,  and  Tex 
Rickard  takes  to  writin'  for  the  Sci- 
entific Press.  I  remember  when  they 
was  all  takin'  a  man's  chances;  and 
when  Tex  Rickard  pulled  off  the  Gans- 
Nelson  fight  at  Goldfield,  the  desert 
was  alive  with  autos  and  special  trains 
between  Tonopah  and  the  prize  ring, 
and  nobody  was  afraid  to  bet  his  pile 
on  a  gamble  to  win. 

"But  this  about  Scotty  gets  my  goat. 
Of  course,  I  know  there's  boodle  in  the 
political  graft,  but  how  a  square  sport 
could  git  down  to  it  puzzles  me.  I 
mind  some  stiff  yarns  Scotty  used  to 
tell  about  his  experiences,  half  of  'em 
lies,  no  doubt,  though  he  was  a  game 
one  all  right.  I  remember  when  our 
shift  came  off  one  morning  at  the  Miz- 
pah  Club,  and  we  all  rounded  up  at 
the  bar.    The  night  work  was  strenu- 


ous, when  all  the  miners  came  in  from 
the  hills,  and  the  big  plungers  drifted 
in,  staking  their  thousands  on  any  old 
game  that  took  their  fancy.  Then 
there  was  the  solid  Eastern  investor, 
who  was  likely  to  squeal  and  git  ugly 
when  he  was  well  plucked.  Altogether 
the  night  work  told  on  a  man's  nerve, 
with  no  drinks  in  workin'  hours.  Look 
sharp,  and  keep  cool,  was  the  word, 
and  not  to  git  rattled  at  any  chance 
gun  play.  Keep  your  own  weapon 
handy,  and  take  care  of  the  coin,  if 
you  had  to  drop  to  the  floor  when  the 
barkin'  was  frequent. 

"So,  as  I  was  sayin',  we  were  lined 
up  at  the  bar  for  a  momin'  bracer  be- 
fore turnin'  in.  The  house  was  runnin' 
three  shifts,  and  ours  was  the  stiff  one, 
for  the  early  momin'  boys  generally 
had  only  a  bunch  of  all-night  boozers, 
a  few  high-graders,  and  maybe  a 
stayer  or  two,  who  was  bucking  rou- 
lette or  faro,  to  get  back  enough  dough 
to  carry  him  through  the  day. 

"Scotty  always  sipped  a  single 
high-ball  and  then  smoked  one  Per- 
fect©. He  said  the  glutton  at  the  table 
or  the  boozer  at  the  bar  never  got  the 
real  zest  of  the  cup,  or  the  delicate  bou- 
quet of  the  cigar.  It  was  the  epicure 
that  pulled  down  the  genuine  article. 
He  had  a  way  of  moralizing  and  hit- 
ting the  high  place  that  captured  the 
boys,  and  they  would  hear  him  talk  for 
an  hour  without  bolting,  and  that  is 
saying  some. 

"Somehow,  we  got  to  talkin'  of 
horse  races;  and  the  Kansas  Kid  told 
how  he  had  won  a  thousand  dollars  on 
the  ponies  last  year.  Scotty  said  it 
reminded  him  of  an  experience  he  had 
a  few  years  before.  Of  course,  all  the 
boys  insisted  on  his  tellin'  it,  and  he 
did." 

Bill  paused,  while  a  reminiscent 
look  passed  over  his  smooth  shaven 

f  3.C6 

"Out  with  it!"  urged  I.  "Scotty 
could  tell  a  good  story,  though  his  ac- 
curacy might  be  questioned." 

Bill  threw  away  the  stub  of  his 
cigar,  and  settled  himself  back  in  the 
big  cushioned  chair,  and  began. 

"Scotty  had  been  working  all  winter 
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at  the  Canfield  establishment,  in  New 
York ;  but  the  stern  arm  of  the  law  had 
begun  to  tighten  on  the  popular  gam- 
bling houses,  and,  after  an  expensive 
raid,  one  night,  everything  was  closed 
up.  Money  had  been  coming  easy, 
and  he  and  his  wife,  a  dandy,  game  lit- 
tle woman,  by  the  way,  had  been  liv- 
ing high  all  winter,  and  had  neglected 
to  lay  by  a  wad. 

"  'So,'  says  Scotty,  'with  the  bad 
luck  of  a  fool  sport,  the  shut-down  left 
me  broke.  I  couldn't  ask  the  boys  to 
help  me  out,  for  they  were  in  as  bad 
as  myself.  When  the  spring  races 
came  on,  the  ponies  attracted  me,  for 
I  am  a  Kentuckian,  and  born  on  the 
blue  grass.  It  happened  that  a  friend 
staked  me  to  bet  on  a  favorite ;  but  the 
favorite  lost,  and  I  just  had  my  return 
ticket  to  get  back  to  the  city  on. 

"  'I  was  feeling  pretty  blue  when  I 
boarded  a  crowded  car  and  anchored 
myself  to  a  strap.  Looking  down,  to 
avoid  pulverizing  anybody's  feet,  I 
glimpsed  a  piece  of  pasteboard  on  the 
floor,  and  put  my  foot  on  it,  until  I  had 
room  to  stoop  and  pick  it  up.  It  was 
a  ticket  on  one  of  the  day's  winners.  I 
put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  early  the  next 
morning  began  to  hustle  around  to 
raise  the  money  to  take  me  to  the  track. 
It  would  have  come  easy,  if  I  had  told 
any  of  the  boys  my  good  luck  in  find- 
ing a  prize  ticket;  but  I  didn't  care  to 
divide  proceeds  with  them.  I  had  al- 
ready hypothecated  my  watch  and  jew- 
elry, and  had  sworn  an  oath  that  I 
would  not  ask  for  my  wife's,  not  want- 
ing her  to  know  I  was  down  to  my  last 
penny.  So  I  just  touched  a  friend, 
who  happened  along  opportunely,  for 
enough  boodle  to  get  me  landed  safely 
at  the  track,  with  my  ticket,  and  trust- 
ed to  luck  to  get  me  inside.  Not  hav- 
ing played  the  ponies  for  some  time  I 
failed  to  recognize  any  of  the  touts  on 
the  outside,  and  was  getting  discour- 
aged, when  I  happened  to  spy  a  knot 
hole  in  the  fence.  Peeping  in,  I  saw 
big  Tom  Reagan  talking  to  a  friend, 
both  leaning  on  the  fence.  I  knew 
him  slightly,  and  called  to  him.  He 
came  over  and  recognized  me  through 
the  hole.    I  told  him  my  predicament, 


and  he  told  me  to  push  the  ticket 
through  and  he  would  cash  it  for  me. 
He  motioned  me  to  the  gate,  and  was 
soon  back  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  which  was  what  the  pasteboard 
called  for.  I  instantly  catapaulted  out 
of  the  slough  of  despond,  and  felt 
richer  than  Vanderbilt. 

"  'With  a  gambler's  confidence  in 
his  luck,  I  commenced  plunging,  and 
never  lost  a  bet  that  day,  nor  any  day 
following  until  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  I  found  myself  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  good.  That 
was  the  year  of  the  world's  fair  at 
Chicago,  and  my  wife  and  I  decided  to 
take  in  the  show.  It  also  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  pick 
up  expenses  on  the  turf. 

"  'Talk  about  chance !  There's  no 
such  thing.  It's  all  hunch.  Sitting  in 
the  Pullman  drawing  room,  going  to 
Chicago,  I  began  to  figure  a  little  on 
futures,  but  my  pencil  refused  to  obey 
my  mind,  and  kept  writing  the  capital 
letter  B.  My  hand  seemed  to  be  di- 
rected by  some  power  outside  of  my 
own  will.  All  it  seemed  capable  of  do- 
ing was  to  make  a  big  B.  It  scared  me, 
and  I  called  Bertha's  attention  to  the 
uncanny  trick  my  pencil  was  playing. 
She's  a  good  sport,  and  also  dabbles  a 
little  in  auto-suggestion,  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  telepathy,  and  that  sort 
of  dope. 

"  'Scotty,'  says  she,  'you're  going  to 
bet  on  a  horse,  name  beginning  with 
B,  and  he'll  sure  be  a  winner.  Go  to 
it,  boy,  for  it's  going  to  be  the  last 
sporting  you're  to  do.  As  soon  as  you 
cash  in,  we're  off  for  California  and  an 
orange  orchard.  I'm  tired  of  uncer- 
tainty— wallowing  in  money  one  day, 
and  pawning  your  shirt  the  next  for  a 
meal  ticket.' 

"  'Scotty  gave  a  little  groan :  'Lord, 
if  I'd  taken  her  pointer,'  he  grumbled. 

"  'Boys,'  he  continued,  'the  rest  of 
the  story  is  so  cussed  queer  that  I 
won't  blame  you  if  you  think  it's  all  a 
hop  dream,  but  it's  on  the  level.  That 
night  I  had  a  vision  of  a  black  horse, 
with  a  high  arched  neck  and  the  move- 
ment of  a  thoroughbred,  walking  to- 
ward me,  his  nostrils  quivering  with 
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spirit  and  his  hide  like  a  bolt  of  black 
satin.  He  wore  a  blanket,  with  an  im- 
mense B  embroidered  in  gold  on  each 
corner.  I  sprang  up,  broad  awake  in  a 
second ;  and  Bertha  and  I  sat  around  in 
pajamas,  talking  about  the  vision,  and 
waiting  for  daylight. 

"  'As  soon  as  I  could  get  to  the  track 
I  grabbed  a  race  sheet,  and  ran  my  eye 
over  the  entries  to  find  a  horse  with 
a  name  beginning  with  B.  Sure  enough 
I  found  Bounvelleuse,  but  it  was  a 
sixty  to  one  shot.  The  horse  was  un- 
known, but  well  bred  and  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  felt  a  hunch  that  he  would  be 
a  winner.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find 
old  Donovan,  the  boss,  in  a  good  hu- 
mor, so  I  asked  to  see  the  horse. 

"  'Why,  there  he  is  now !'  says  Dono- 
van. 'Not  much  of  a  hoss  to  my  think- 
ing, though  he's  got  a  good  pedigree. 
Looks  pretty  well  dragged  out  with  the 
trip.' 

"  'I  was  badly  disappointed  at  first. 
The  horse  had  only  arrived  from  Ken- 
tucky the  night  before,  and  looked 
rough  and  ill-conditioned.  He  moved 
rather  stiffly,  but  I  laid  that  to  the  trip, 
though  the  talent  shook  their  heads. 

"  'Too  much  blue-grass,'  ventured 
one  expert  horseman. 

"A  lanky  negro  boy  was  leading  him 
around,  and  someway  the  two  of  them 
didn't  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  nervous 
alertness  of  the  Northern  race-track. 
I  was  allowed  to  examine  the  horse, 
and  found  him  physically  flawless. 
When  he  took  his  workout,  I  noticed 
the  stiffness  of  the  journey  sort  of  melt 
away,  and  the  lithe  movement  and  long 
stride  gave  me  heart.  My  boyhood, 
on  my  grandfather's  plantation  in  Ken- 
tucky had  made  me  a  fair  judge  of  the 
main  points  in  horse-flesh,  and  Boun- 
velleuse began  to  look  good  to  me.  Al- 
so I  seemed  to  hear  Bertha's  injunc- 
tion: 'Go  to  it,  Boy!'  and  I  decided  to 
trust  my  hunch. 

"  'So  I  broke  into  the  storm  center, 
and  nearly  paralyzed  the  book-makers 
by  buying  up  Bounvelleuse  to  a  stand- 
still. When  the  bookies  refused  to 
take  any  more  bets,  I  rushed  through 
the  crowd  with  my  hands  full  of  thou- 
sand dollar  bills,  backing  the   black 


horse  against  the  favorites.  People 
looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  crazy,  and 
ready  for  a  strait-jacket. 

"  'The  race  came  off  on  the  day  of 
the  Chicago  Futurity,  and  excitement 
ran  high,  though  the  most  reckless 
plungers  looked  tame  beside  my  wild 
betting.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  in  to 
win  or  lose  all.  When  the  race  was 
called  I  got  a  place  near  the  post,  and 
waited  breathlessly  for  my  horse.  All 
fears  fled  when  Bounvelleuse  was  led 
out.  He  was  the  very  picture  of  my 
dream,  sleek,  powerful  and  stepping 
proudly  toward  me,  as  it  appeared.  I 
never  had  a  doubt  after  that.  He  had 
been  worked  out  under  cover  for  a 
week,  and  no  one  outside  had  got  wise 
to  what  he  could  do.  His  jockey  was 
a  keen  eyed  mulatto  boy,  who  knew 
the  horse  from  a  foal,  and  seemed  to 
be  on  confidential  terms  with  him,  for 
he  often  whispered  into  his  ear,  as  he 
hung  over  the  beautiful  arched  neck. 

"  'When  the  flag  dropped  the  horses 
were  off  in  a  bunch.  Gladstone,  the 
favorite  in  the  betting,  was  fully  two 
lengths  ahead  at  the  first  quarter.  The 
rest  were  so  bunched  that  it  was  hard 
to  distinguish  Bounvelleuse;  but  when 
they  neared  the  half,  the  black  horse, 
like  a  streak  of  jet,  flashed  ahead,  neck 
and  neck  with  Gladstone,  leaving  the 
rest  in  the  rear.  It  looked  like  a  Santa 
Fe  train,  leaving  a  Mexican  tramp,  on 
the  desert.  As  the  two  came  in  on  the 
half,  still  neck  and  neck,  the  grand- 
stand fairly  howled,  and  literally  went 
crazy.  Not  so  the  backers  of  the  fav- 
orite. They  were  dumbfounded.  The 
impossible  was  happening.  What  was 
this  stranger  off  the  blue-grass  and  the 
farm  that  was  reaching  for  their  good 
money  ? 

"  'Just  then  something  happened  that 
almost  stopped  my  breath.  The  negro 
jockey,  who  had  seemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  horse,  understanding  him  and 
purring  to  him  over  his  neck,  seemed 
to  lose  his  head  for  a  second,  and,  for 
the  first  time  brought  down  the  whip 
on  the  satin  flank.  Unused  to  the  lash, 
Bounvelleuse,  surprised,  and  at  a  loss 
to  understand,  became  confused,  and 
soon  lagged  a  length  behind  the  favor- 
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ite.  The  backers  of  Gladstone  cheered 
wildly.  Women  screamed,  men  threw 
their  hats  in  the  air,  and  strangers 
slapped  each  other  on  the  back  and 
shook  hands.  But  they  soon  changed 
their  tune,  for  the  black  jockey  was 
again  whispering  to  his  black  mount. 
The  horse  recovered  himself,  and, 
bounding  forward,  like  a  rubber  ball, 
nosed  out,  winner  in  one  of  the  greatest 
races  on  record. 

"  'The  bookmakers  were  paralyzed 
when  I  cashed  in.  A  lot  of  turfmen 
were  sick,  while  I  left  the  track  a 
multi-millionaire.  I  gave  the  jockey 
and  attendant  enough  cold  cash  to  set 
them  up  in  business  for  themselves.  It 
took  two  extra  plain  clothes  men  to 
guard  me  to  the  hotel,  with  my  bundle 
of  winnings.     Bertha  was  not  a  bit 


surprised,  just  waiting  for  me  to  come 
home  with  the  swag.' 

"Just  like  that  he  told  that  yarn," 
Bill  added,  grinning.  "Finally  the  Ma- 
nilla Kid  got  his  breath  and  asked : 

"  'But,  Scotty,  what  did  you  do  with 
all  that  money?' 

"  'Oh,'  says  he,  kinda  careless  like, 
'I  strolled  down  to  Memphis  that  win- 
ter and  tried  to  corner  cotton.' 

"He  must  have  made  another  raise, 
though,"  ruminated  Bill,  "to  get  in  on 
the  orange  lay-out.  They  tell  me  those 
orchards  cost  real  money.  Well,  if  he 
is  satisfied  to  mope  around  in  the  dirt 
and  fool  away  his  time  passing  rotten 
laws  at  Sacramento,  it's  his  funeral. 
But  I  hate  to  see  a  square  sport  go  to 
pieces  that  way,  right  in  the  prime  of 
life,  too." 
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When  down  the  quiet  aisles  of  night 

Go  spirit-feet  of  dreams. 
And  through  the  dusky  pillars  drift 

Soft  songs  of  distant  streams, 

This  swart  reality  of  earth 

To  which  our  senses  cling 
Fades  slowly  as  a  landscape  dims 

Beneath  the  night's  great  wing. 

Life  puts  its  garish  robes  aside. 

Its  masks  of  strife  and  play, 
And  inner  secret  hearts  are  bared 

As  when  men  kneel  to  pray. 

The  temporal  is  cast  away, 

Eternity  is  seen 
In  every  act,  in  every  deed. 

And  naught  of  earth  is  mean. 

O  ministry  of  twilight  hours. 

You  teach  our  hearts  to  see. 
Though  earth's  a  dream  and  life's  a  dream — 

Love  is  reality! 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 


The  Glory  of  Hans  Von  Qluck 


By  Helen  Fitzgerald  Sanders 


CAPTAIN  Hans  von  Gluck  had 
won  his  spurs,  or,  to  be  concrete 
and  precise,  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  such  signal  gallan- 
try as  to  be  given  the  Iron  Cross  and 
placed  in  command  of  a  certain  U-boat, 
the  further  description  of  which  must 
be  left  unwritten.  A  well  aimed  shot 
that  sent  a  great  liner  to  her  doom  had 
been  his  victory.  All  Berlin  shouted 
the  name  of  Hans  von  Gluck,  and  the 
Kaiser  himself  praised  his  service  to 
the  Fatherland.  The  triumph  of  Hans 
von  Gluck  was  the  more  spectacular 
because  of  his  exceeding  youth.  He 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  in  years, 
though  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  old 
in  the  diabolical  arch-craft  of  the  un- 
der-seas. 

His  stern  responsibility  had  devel- 
oped him  suddenly.  The  rosy  rotun- 
dity of  his  face  had  hardened  into  set 
angles.  His  mouth  had  straightened 
into  a  grim,  straight  line  beneath  his 
downy,  light  moustache,  his  nose  point- 
ed like  a  hawk's  beak,  and  his  clear, 
blue  eyes  squinted  a  trifle  at  the  cor- 
ners from  the  habit  of  gazing  intently 
over  vast,  steely  distances  of  sea  with 
living  harvests  of  ships. 

And  besides  this  external  develop- 
ment in  Captain  Hans  von  Gluck, 
something  new  had  grown  into  being 
within  his  inner  self — his  Soul.  He 
had  tasted  of  new  game,  his  heart  beat 
double-quick  to  a  strangely  savage  joy, 
he  had  responded  to  an  unholy  desire 
— the  lust  to  kill.  It  was  a  tremendous 
excitement  to  survey  the  measureless 
Empire  of  the  Seas  in  search  of  human 
quarry.  To  sight  a  boat,  to  stake  life 
and  honor  on  the  course  of  a  torpedo, 
to  dive  deep,  to  wait  half  mad  for  the 
result — these  were  phases  in  the  great 
game  of  life  and  death.     There  had 


been  a  number  of  results  for  Captain 
Hans.  He  was  proud  of  the  marks- 
manship of  his  crew.  They  seldom 
missed.  He  had  watched  trawlers, 
fishing  smacks  and  other  small  craft, 
reduced  to  a  tangle  of  sail  and  splin- 
ters, and  distorted  faces  of  drowning 
men  go  struggling  down;  he  had  ob- 
served bigger  ships  crushed  and  crum- 
pled impotently  beneath  the  deadly 
shells,  and  once  on  the  greatest  day  of 
his  career,  he  had  seen  the  tremendous 
bulk  of  the  liner  as  she  proudly  clove 
the  sea  like  a  saber  stroke,  halt,  shud- 
der, stick  her  bow  deep  into  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  then  plunge  out  of  sight 
suddenly  in  the  vortex  of  a  vast  mael- 
strom. In  that  dizzy  swirl  there  had 
been  white  faces  and  wildly  clutching 
hands.  There  had  been  perfect  calm 
and  debasing  frenzy.  He  had  heard 
cries  that  were  so  primitive  in  their 
crude  agony  that  they  might  have  come 
out  of  the  beginning  of  Time,  but  there 
was  also  the  sound  of  a  song  and  both 
were  lost  in  the  din  of  his  cheering 
crew.  He  had  seen,  too,  a  woman's 
face  close  by  in  the  water  which  sent 
a  shudder  through  him  because  it  was 
something  like  a  picture  that  he  wore 
buttoned  close  over  his  heart.  It  was 
only  a  fleeting  glimpse,  and  it  vanished, 
mercifully,  in  a  second,  and  was  gone. 
He  had  come  to  judge  human  beings 
by  the  way  they  died.  He  despised 
the  coward  and  paid  homage  to  the 
brave.  These  and  many  more  such 
things  he  had  witnessed  until  they  be- 
came a  part  of  the  day's  work,  and  as 
each  succeeding  ship  was  picked  off 
and  its  human  cargo  sent  into  eternity, 
his  mouth  straightened  firmer  beneath 
his  light,  inconsequential  moustache, 
and  he  muttered  between  his  fine  white 
teeth,  "For  the  Fatherland!" 
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Indeed,  to  him,  this  dealing  of  death 
was  a  sacrificial  rite  such  as  his  pa- 
gan forbears  had  performed.  The  mil- 
itary spirit  that  dominated  him  he  had 
sucked  in  his  mother's  milk,  was  bred 
in  his  bone  and  it  bayed  out  of  an  an- 
cestry as  old  as  human  tradition  and 
as  relentless  as  Fate.  So,  with  some- 
thing of  barbaric  religious  exaltation, 
like  a  hero  of  his  native  Niebelungen- 
lied,  he  repeated  "For  the  Father- 
land," as  ship  after  ship  went  down. 


II. 


On  a  certain  day  of  blue  sky  with  lit- 
tle, drifting  petals  of  white  cloud ;  bluer 
sea  with  shimmering  flashes  of  foam; 
golden  sunlight  streaming  between  and 
God's  Peace  over  everjdihing;  the  soft, 
west  wind  came  up,  bringing  with  it 
memories  divorced  from  that  time  and 
place.  Unconsciously  the  stern  ex- 
pression of  the  young  Captain's  face 
relaxed,  and  he  forgot  to  scan  the 
ocean  for  prey.  His  thoughts  had 
wandered  off  to  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Tyrol.  In  reality  it  was  but  a  few 
years,  though  it  seemed  a  past  incarna- 
tion, when  he  .and  Gretchen  had 
played  together  there.  She  was  chubby 
and  dimpled  and  flaxen  as  a  Nuren- 
burg  doll  in  those  da^'s,  and  she  cried 
so  adorably  when  he  teased  her.  Were 
it  to  do  over,  he  reflected  soberly,  he 
would  not  tease  her,  even  to  see  her 
April-shower  tears.  Yet  he  knew  for 
all  her  pretty  discomfort  she  under- 
stood him  quite  well — little  minx! — 
and  she  repaid  him  with  interest  by 
smiling  at  Fritz,  the  miller's  boy. 

She  not  only  understood  him  but 
she  ruled  him  as  well,  in  that  inex- 
plicably insidious  way  that  women 
have,  and  when  it  came  to  a  clash  of 
wills,  it  was  hers  that  won.  He  re- 
membered distinctly  the  first  time  he 
had  bowed  to  her  power.  He  liked  to 
hunt  and  trap,  and  he  became  an  ex- 
pert with  his  little  gun.  Why,  even 
his  father  told  with  pride  over  his  pipe 
and  beer  how  his  Hanschen  could  shoot 
a  hawk  on  the  wing  and  it  was  an  occa- 
sion of  festival  arid  song  when  he  got 
his  first  deer.    On  this  particular  day 


he  had  trapped  a  squirrel  and  the  little 
creature's  leg  was  cruelly  mangled.  He 
was  stooping  over  his  quarry,  about  to 
kill  it,  when  up  out  of  somewhere  came 
Gretchen  with  eyes  ablaze,  palpitating 
breast  and  a  sharp  note  of  command 
in  his  voice  that  he  had  not  heard 
before. 

"Stop!"  she  cried.  "Don't  touch 
him !  Give  him  to  me,  you  brute !  He's 
my  little  pet,  and  you've  hurt  him!" 

Hans  hesitated.  Something  of  the 
pride  of  the  chase  swelled  in  his 
breast,  but  died  again.  Humbly  and 
apologetically  he  handed  over  the 
wounded  squirrel  which  Gretchen  had 
been  feeding  every  day  without  his 
knowledge,  that  she  might  nurse  the 
saucy  creature  back  to  provokingly  Im- 
pudent health  again.  He  had  yielded 
up  his  independence,  but  he  had  gained 
something  priceless  in  return. 

He  wondered  analytically  what  it 
was  that  made  her  different  to  him 
from  other  girls.  When  he  looked  at 
the  well  worn  picture  that  he  always 
carried  buttoned  up  over  his  uniformed 
and  be-medaled  breast,  he  could  not 
decide  if  it  were  her  wholesome 
beauty,  her  lovableness  or  because  she 
was  the  best  comrade  and  the  truest 
sport  of  them  all.  She  could  walk 
the  farthest,  climb  the  most  unfalter- 
ingly to  the  greatest  altitudes  and  ride 
the  swiftest  of  the  young  folk  of  the 
country  round.  That  was  enough  to 
warm  the  red  blood  in  a  lads  heart. 
She  was  fit  to  be  a  Viking's  daughter! 
If  she  had  been  a  man — but  Hans  was 
humanly  glad  that  she  was  not. 

He  had  gotten  to  believe  that  he 
could  not  live  without  her  any  more 
than  without  the  sunshine  or  the  air, 
when  she  came  to  him,  pale  and  quiet, 
with  the  manner  of  great  renunciation. 
Her  family  was  going  to  America  to 
live.  The  blow  fell  on  Hans  like  a 
death  sentence.  He  and  Gretchen  were 
to  be  parted.  But  before  the  terrible 
day  arrived,  far  out  in  the  cool,  se- 
questered sweetness  of  the  woods 
where  they  had  romped  so  often,  they 
plighted  their  troth,  Her  flaxen  braids, 
as  sunny  as  newly  cut  hay,  rested  for 
the  first  time  on  his  breast,  her  lips 
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met  his  in'a  kiss  that  was  a  covenant, 
and  they  vowed  to  each  other  that 
nothing  could  part  them  but  death. 

The  years  had  come  and  gone,  and 
Gretchen  waited  beyond  the  ocean 
while  Hans,  covered  with  glory, 
scanned  the  seas  and  served  the  Fath- 
erland. 

I  in 

There  had  been  a  lull  in  submarine 
activities  while  the  Powers  laboriously 
unraveled  tangles  on  international  red 
tape  and  quibbled  gravely  over  incon- 
sequential details  of  dealing  death. 
This  gave  one  a  breathing  spell ;  a  cer- 
tain lethargic,  animal  relaxation  from 
the  nerve-rending  tension.  Perhaps  a 
tiger  feels  so  with  a  bellyful  of  game 
or  a  boa-constrictor  in  his  satiated  stu- 
por. The  only  unpleasant  part  of  the 
rest  was  that  one  had  time  to  think,  to 
realize  and  to  remember,  when  one's 
blood  pressure  surged  to  a  higher  pitch. 
And  it  was  very  odd  what  trifles  of  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  came  to  the  surface  on 
that  tide  of  memory  with  its  currents, 
its  eddies  and  its  quicksands.  He  re- 
called the  old  playfellows — ^he  had  half 
forgotten  some  of  them,  Franz,  the 
bully  of  the  village  school,  for  instance 
— the  boyish  pursuits  and  games,  but 
always  and  forever  the  same  rosy,  dim- 
pled Gretchen  with  hair  the  color  of 
newly  cut  hay  and  eyes  like  the  sum- 
mer sky,  dominated  his  dreams. 

He  heard  from  her  irregularly  and 
with  decorous  reserve.  Perhaps  a  cer- 
tain shyness  had  crept  into  her  wo- 
man's heart.  Since  they  parted  he  had 
grown  from  a  youth  to  a  man;  she 
from  a  maid  to  maturity,  and  the  war- 
god  had  come  to  reign  upon  the  earth. 
Would  she  recognize  in  the  grim  com- 
mander of  that  particular  U-boat  of 
bloody  fame,  her  callow  Hanschen  (as 
she  had  always  called  him)  of  the  old, 
happy  childhood  days?  In  spite  of 
his  pride  in  his  triumphs  he  had  never 
written  her  quite  all ;  not,  for  example, 
the  incident  of  the  blasted  liner  which 
had  placed  his  n^me  on  the  roll  of 
honor,  for  he  recalled  the  episode  of 
the  snared  squirrel  and  intuition  bade 


him  be  silent.  There  were  some  things 
a  woman  could  never  understand. 

The  loquacious  and  miscellaneous 
Powers  of  Earth,  having  haggled  dip- 
lomatically, unburdened  themselves  of 
polite  notes  of  explanation  and  counter 
explanation,  at  length  decided  upon 
something.  At  least  one  of  them  did. 
Germany  announced  her  new  subma- 
rine policy,  and  left  the  world  guess- 
ing how  much  more  she  meant  than 
she  said. 

Hans  von  Gluck  was  glad.  He  was 
sick  of  the  stultifying  inactivity  of 
peace,  and  he  longed  to  be  off  reaping 
the  harvest  of  the  seas.  He  had  not 
long  to  wait.  At  this  crisis  sealed  or- 
ders were  handed  to  him,  and  curiously 
enough,  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  in  a 
familiar,  feminine  hand-writing,  post- 
marked the  United  States  of  America. 
Mechanically  he  ordered  his  vessel  un- 
der way,  and  with  breathless  expecta- 
tion he  tore  open  Gretchen's  letter.  It 
told  a  great  piece  of  news.  Her  father 
had  determined  to  return  to  offer  his 
services  and  those  of  his  sons  to  the 
Fatherland.  Time  and  space  made  no 
difference  to  their  loyalty.  They  would 
come  home  and  go  down  to  death  or 
help  win  the  ultimate  victory  of  Ger- 
many. The  spirit  of  the  Vikings  again, 
thought  Hans.  Then  she  explained 
that  her  father  must  first  stop  in  Eng- 
land to  close  some  business  of  the  firm 
to  which  he  belonged.  Therefore  they 
would  have  to  sail  on  an  English  ship, 
and  she  gave  the  name  of  the  vessel 
and  the  date  of  departure.  By  some 
sinister  coincidence  it  was  the  sister- 
ship  of  the  one  he  had  torpedoed,  a 
great  British  liner,  and  she  was  even 
then  on  the  sea!  More  than  this,  she 
was  nearing  the  fateful  coast  of  Ire- 
land. He  chilled,  then  grew  hot,  and 
his  sailor's  iron  heart  quailed  with  the 
premonition  of  evil.  The  sealed  orders 
trembled,  unopened,  in  his  nerveless 
hand. 

In  a  short  while  the  U-boat  was  put- 
ting out  to  sea  from  her  secret  base. 
The  time  had  come  to  act.  The  orders 
must  be  read.  Captain  Hans  von 
Gluck  broke  the  mighty,  authoritative 
seal  of  the  War  Office,  which  to  him 
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possessed  the  unquestionable  finality 
of  the  first  Ten  Commandments  writ 
on  tablets  of  virgin  stone.  He  read, 
and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend. He  stared  long  and  fixedly  with 
ox-like  stupidity  at  the  document.  For 
the  moment,  thought  did  not  connect 
with  thought,  the  vibrant  chain  of 
cause  and  effect  was  broken  and  his 
mind  had  ceased  to  act. 

The  glassy,  green  sea  was  slipping 
rapidly  away  around  him.  Finally  he 
looked  at  his  watch  and  started  like 
one  who  had  been  struck.  Then  he 
awakened  to  the  poignant  conscious- 
ness that  his  orders  were  to  torpedo 
without  warning  the  liner  on  which 
his  Gretchen  and  her  family  were 
aboard.  The  ship  was  carrying  am- 
munition to  the  allies,  and  it  was  said 
that  she  had  two  mounted  guns.  They 
might  sight  her  at  any  moment.  Hans 
issued  some  general  commands,  and 
as  if  in  hypnotic  obedience  to  the  War 
Office,  he  ordered  the  course  of  his 
submarine  straight  across  the  path  of 
the  death-sentenced  steamer.  Then  he 
lost  track  of  time.  Silent,  motionless, 
he  stood  and  gazed  devouringly  out 
over  the  clear,  salt  sweep  of  the  sea. 

The  crew  with  the  crack  gunners  had 
followed  their  inflexible  Captain  Hans 
too  long  either  to  question  or  to  doubt 
him.  He  alone  knew  his  orders.  On 
board  he  was  supreme,  and  all  obeyed 
him  blindly. 

Night  fell,  and  a  thin,  yellow  rind  of 
moon  arose  above  the  primrose  sunset 
into  the  fathomless  purple  sky.  All 
was  silent,  but  the  swish  of  the  sea 
and  the  regular  throb  of  the  engines. 
All  was  peaceful  but  the  heart  of  Hans 
von  Gluck.  He  began  to  wonder  if, 
after  all,  the  ship  had  eluded  him.  Pos- 
sibly she  had  altered  her  course.  God ! 
how  he  hoped  she  had!  Then  lights 
loomed  out  of  the  void — little  merry, 
twinkling,  dancing  lights,  and  a  long, 
black  plume  of  smoke  traced  its  inky, 
undulating  pattern  against  the  stars. 
A  dark,  rapidly  moving  shape  was 
seen  to  approach.  It  loomed  majesti- 
cally; it  grew  into  the  form  of  a  mon- 
ster leviathan.  Hans  had  sighted  it 
when  first  the  tiniest  glimmer  shone 


on  the  face  of  the  water,  and  it  held 
him  spell  bound.  The  expectant  crew 
saw  it  also  and  waited,  panting  like 
bloodhounds  at  the  leash.  They  whis- 
pered to  each  other: 

"She  is  to  be  our  prize.  The  glory, 
ach!  the  glory  of  Captain  Hans  von 
Gluck!" 

But  what  were  the  Herr  Captain's 
orders  ?f  Strange  that  he  did  not  issue 
them.  /That  question  was  in  every 
heart,  'yet  smothered  on  every  lip. 

Hans,  meanwhile,  was  telling  him- 
self that  he  had  become  a  military  au- 
tomaton, a  cog  in  the  great  machine 
of  the  Empire.  He  was  no  longer  an 
individual,  but  an  instrument  of  Fate, 
yet  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  give 
the  order.  A  storm  of  conflicting  and 
vital  passions  tore  him — patriotism, 
duty,  love.  He  clutched  at  every  faint 
hope  that  he  was  not  to  sacrifice  Gret- 
chen on  the  altar  of  their  forefathers, 
even  though  he  knew  she  would  go 
down  willingly  and  nobly,  without  a 
struggle,  like  the  calm  lily  face  he  had 
seen  on  the  wave  the  night  he  won  his 
fame.  Gretchen  knew  how  to  die. 
What  if  her  letter  were  merely  the  use 
of  an  English  spy  to  save  a  great  prize 
from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  Father- 
land? But  no,  his  sinking  spirit  told 
him,  no  spy  could  invent  that  letter, 
living  and  breathing  of  her  personal- 
ity and  her  character.  A  spy  might 
forge  the  handwriting,  but  never  the 
heart  of  his  loyal  and  beloved  Gret- 
chen. 

The  tense  minutes  ticked  off  relent- 
lessly until  there  were  few  left.  There 
were  none.  The  liner  was  near,  comb- 
ing up  the  calm  sea  into  a  white  high- 
way of  foam.  She  towered  enormous, 
magnificently  insolent  against  the 
starry  sky.  At  sight  of  her  almost  up- 
on him,  the  blood  lust  leaped  into  life 
in  Hans.  She  was  his  prey,  in  the 
name  of  the  Fatherland!  In  one  mo- 
ment he  could  send  her  lurching, 
gutted,  to  the  bottom.  She  was  in  po- 
sition for  a  perfect  broadside  shot — 
the  kind  that  never  failed.  The  su- 
preme moment  had  arrived.  The  gun- 
ners only  waited  the  word  to  fire.  Their 
itching  hands  were  on  their  guns,  and 
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every  man  stood  in  position,  ready  to 
act. 

Hans  von  Gluck  touched  a  button.  A 
marine  sprang,  obedient,  towards  the 
compartment  where  the  Captain  sat 
immovable  behind  the  grimly  closed 
door.  Quick  as  the  sailor  leaped  in 
response  to  that  summons  he  was  not 
swift  enough  to  reach  the  Captain's 
sanctuary  before  a  shot  rang  out,  start- 
ling and  sharp.  The  marine  knocked, 
but  there  was  no  answer.  He  hesi- 
tated, alarmed.  The  precious  seconds 
were  flying.     He  opened  the  door. 

Captain  Hans  von  Gluck  lay  dead 
on  the  floor,  shot  through  the  heart, 
with  his  revolver  in  his  hand. 

Consternation  reigned.  There  was 
almost  panic  aboard. 

Immediately  the  officer  next  in 
command  recovered  himself  and 
shouted : 

"The  orders,  quick!" 

They  were  found,  together  with  a 
letter  from  America  and  the  picture  of 
a  flaxen-haired  girl,  where  Hans  von 
Gluck  had  laid  them. 

The  officer  read  with  bated  breath. 

"Fire!"  he  commanded  with  an  oath. 
"Fire  quick!  The  ship  carries  ammu- 
nition and  is  armed!  We  are  to  sink 
her  without  warning  at  any  hazard!" 

The   crew   fell   into   place.     Every 


instant  widened  the  distance  between 
the  submarine  and  the  steamer,  which 
had  swung  around  so  the  infallible 
broadside  shot  was  lost.  The  torpedo 
was  sent  plunging  through  the  sea.  A 
moment  of  awful  suspense  followed. 
//  fell  short  of  the  mark! 

Another  and  another  shell  sped  vain- 
ly in  pursuit.  The  great  ship  changed 
her  course  to  a  zig-zag,  accelerated 
her  speed  and  replied  with  shots  from 
her  guns. 

The  officer  in  command  cursed  im- 
potently. 

"Traitor!"  he  said  of  his  dead  cap- 
tain. "It  is  always  for  some  damned 
woman  that  a  man  makes  a  hero  or 
a  fool  of  himself !  If  I  had  known  one 
moment  earlier  I  would  have  killed 
you  with  my  own  hands!  It  is  too 
late!    All  is  lost!" 

It  seemed  the  irony  of  fate  that  a 
cablegram  from  Gretchen  was  waiting 
for  Hans,  advising  him  that  because 
of  the  new  submarine  policy,  she  and 
her  family  had  abandoned  their  trip 
to  England  and  would  sail  on  a  neu- 
tral ship. 

Meantime  the  trans-Atlantic  levia- 
than sped  on  serently  towards  Liver- 
pool and  safety,  to  the  shame  of  the 
Captain,  but  the  everlasting  glory  of 
the  man,  Hans  von  Gluck. 


A  Box  In  The  Attic 


By  Lannie  Haynes  /Aartin 


I've  an  old  brown  box  in  the  attic — 

Perhaps  you've  an  old  attic,  too. 
As  dusty  and  musty  and  crowded 

With  things  that  you  like  to  look  through- 
An  odd,  jumbled,  motley  assortment 

Is  mine — I  suspect  your's  as  well — 
I'd  probably  call  yours  mere  rubbish. 

And  you  ?    Well,  you  never  could  tell 
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Why  I've  kept  a  dog-eared  old  reader, 

Its  pictures  all  colored  with  chalk, 
And  in  it  a  crumbling,  sere  oak  leaf. 

But  you  did  not  have  that  same  walk 
With  me  through  the  red  paths  of  Autumn. 

And  you  never  saw  that  old  shoe^, 
When,  treading  a  minuet  measure, 

Its  buckles  were  shining  and  new. 
And  you  did  not  go  to  the  school  house 

Where  I,  in  that  little  plaid  dress, 
First  mastered  the  magic  of  reading. 

I  am  sure  that  you  never  could  guess 
Why  I've  kept  that  battered,  tin  rattle, 

And  that  white,  woolly  dog  with  one  ear. 
But  the  soft,  gurgling  coos  and  the  laughter 

That  went  with  them  you  did  not  hear. 
And  you  did  not  wait  for  the  whistle 

The  postman  would  give  when  he'd  bring 
That  little  old  packet  of  letters. 

There,  tied  with  a  red  cotton  string. 
That  limp,  tattered  thing,  once  a  ribbon, 

That  tied  my  hair  on  the  day 
When  I,  with  my  first  lover,  hunted 

The  trailing  arbutus  in  May. 
I  could  buy  jewels  and  laces. 

Houses  and  pictures  and  books. 
But  never  the  wealth  of  the  world  could  make  Life 

Look,  as  in  mem'ry  it  looks. 
When  I  touch  the  talismans  kept  there — 

When  I  feel  their  magical  power. 
Youth,  Hope,  Love,  Joy,  Faith,  Beauty, 

New-born  come  back  for  an  hour. 
And  maybe  when  we  get  to  Heaven 

There'll  be  attics  where  we  can  store 
The  boxes  of  all  the  loved  garments 

Our  earth-hopes  and  earth-joys  wore. 
For  there  may  be  heavenly  rapture. 

And  there  maybe  angelic  bliss. 
But  always  the  heart  of  a  maiden 

Will  cling  to  her  lover's  first  kiss. 
And  always  the  heart  of  a  mother, 

Her  baby's  first  prattle,  would  miss. 


The  Heart  of  Rebecca  Ann 


A   Story  of  Arizona  in  the  '60's 


By  liattic   Brown 


IT  WAS  an  interesting  event  when 
the  first  steamboat  reached  Yuma, 
Arizona,  in  1852.  It  was  called 
"Uncle  Sam."  Such  an  event  es- 
tablished the  importance  of  Yuma,  and 
gave  it  a  pre-eminence  over  any  other 
shipping  point  into  the  territories  for 
quite  a  while.  Yuma  acquired  a  noto- 
riety also  on  account  of  being  the 
place  where  the  infamous  "Doc"  Glan- 
ton  and  his  gang  operated.  Glanton, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  leader 
of  a  notorious  gang  of  freebooters. 
They  established  a  ferry  across  the 
Colorado  at  Yuma  and  used  it  as  a 
hold-up  scheme  to  trap  the  unwary. 
The  Yuma  Indians  also  had  a  ferry, 
though  they  hired  a  white  man  as 
pilot,  a  deserter  from  the  U.  S.  Army. 
This  caused  a  rivalry,  and  Glanton's 
gang  fell  on  the  Indian  ferry-owners, 
slew  the  white  pilot  and  thought  they 
had  got  rid  of  a  rival.  The  Indians 
waited  their  opportunity,  and  finally 
wiped  out  the  Glanton  gang  in  retalia- 
tion and  revenge. 

Another  event  that  gave  Yuma  im- 
portance in  the  early  history  of  Ari- 
zona was  the  "Gila  City  Gold  Rush." 
Yuma  was  the  point  at  which  the  thou- 
sands of  gold  seekers  congregated  to 
reach  the  new  city. 

Still  another  event  was  the  building 
of  the  first  school  at  Yuma.  It  was  felt 
by  the  best  people  that  the  children 
ought  to  have  some  education.  There 
was  a  difficulty  about  raising  the  nec- 
essary cash  to  erect  a  suitable  room. 
Jabez  Smith,  a  sturdy  and  enthusias- 
tic educationalist,  settled  the  matter 
by  building  the  school  himself,  and 
in  about  a  month  the  building  was 
ready,  a  teacher  secured,  and  the  pu- 


pils assembled  for  work.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  Arizonians  to  know  of  such 
sturdy  pioneers  as  the  Jabez  Smith 
type;  men  who  took  ideas  into  their 
heads,  and  if  others  would  not  help 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  they  would 
do  the  work  themselves.  We  make 
no  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  struc- 
ture, except  to  say  that  some  people 
held  the  opinion  that  the  building 
would  blow  down  at  the  first  gale; 
Jacob  Estabrok,  builder  and  architect, 
was  asked  to  inspect  it,  which  he  did, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
structure  would  never  fall,  because  "it 
leaned  every  way,  and  whichever  way 
the  wind  blew  it  would  keep  it  upright. 
If  it  listed  at  one  gale,  the  next  would 
put  it  straight  up  again." 

One  of  the  first  pupils  at  this  school 
was  Rebecca  Ann  Reynolds,  commonly 
and  colloquially  known  as  "Betty." 
This  maiden  held  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  in  the  first  bunch  of  pupils, 
and  also  the  first  to  marry  out  of  the 
said  bunch.  The  story  tells  how  this 
came  about.  One  day  she  could  neither 
study  nor  sit  still.  Her  feet  were  fid- 
gety and  nervous,  wanting  to  stray  out 
into  the  glorious  June  summer  morn- 
ing and  chase  the  big  yellow  butter- 
flies flitting  over  the  tangle  of  wild 
flowers  at  the  edge  of  the  playground. 
Her  feet  coaxed,  but  she  shook  her 
head.  It  was  her  sixteenth  birthday, 
and  about  time  she  gave  up  some  of 
her  tom-boy  follies  and  plays:  but  it 
certainly  was  tantalizing,  for  this  once, 
to  chase  those  butterflies.  Besides, 
the  lessons  had  to  be  learned,  and 
there  is  no  possible  chance  to  escape 
that  ordeal.  She  gave  up  the  impos- 
sible with  a  sigh  and  found  solace  in 
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facing  the  possible.  Her  brown  eyes 
strayed  out  through  the  open  window 
with  the  fragrance  of  June  and  its 
butterflies,  and  her  thoughts  followed 
their  movements  with  infinite  interest 
and  pleasure. 

The  long  arms  of  the  golden  sun- 
light fell  across  her  "Reader,"  coaxing 
the  student  to  leave  work  and  fly  away 
in  the  summer  sunshine  to  nature's 
broad  fields  of  freedom  and  life. 

Rebecca  Ann  was  one  of  the  com- 
monplaces of  life:  she  was  just  Re- 
becca Ann,  nothing  more,  and  nobody 
expected  anything  very  great  or  as- 
tonishing from  her.  She  was  just  as 
dear  a  girl  as  any  one  would  wish  to 
know,  and  nobody  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
had  anything  to  say  against  her.  She 
was  a  child  of  the  hills,  born  there 
and  reared  there,  where  everybody 
knew  everybody's  business  as  well  as 
their  own.  She  had  thick  auburn  curls, 
just  missed  being  red,  with  glints 
among  them  like  the  golden  rays  of 
sunshine. 

She  bent  her  eyes  to  the  open  book 
and  tried  to  settle  down  to  the  three 
"R's."  But  a  look  of  mischief  played 
in  her  brown  eyes.  She  watched  some 
flies  buzz  through  the  open  window, 
play  round  the  room  and  out  along  the 
timber  edge,  where  the  wild  roses  waft- 
ed their  precious  perfume  and  the  but- 
terflies hovered  round  to  enjoy  the 
fragrance.  The  flies  and  bees  danced 
and  buzzed  from  blossom  to  blossom 
in  the  sunbeams  and  seemed  to  laugh 
with  glee  as  they  blew  from  one  joy 
to  another.  The  humming  bird  joined 
in  the  play  among  the  honey-suckers 
and  sipped  sweetness  from  the  flower- 
cups.  A  squirrel  whisked  out  from 
the  rose  tangle  and  pounced  on  a  mor- 
sel of  food;  then  a  second  came  and 
there  was  a  fight.  They  rolled  over 
and  over  in  the  grass  while  the  maiden 
danced  in  glee.  Suddenly  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  clapped  her  hands  and 
ejaculated  joyfully:  "He  got  it;  he  got 
it."  She  quickly  remembered  herself 
and  blushed  as  she  returned  to  her 
desk,  all  eyes  in  the  room  being  turned 
to  her. 

"Betty,  tell  the  pupils  what  he  got," 


said  the  schoolmaster  smilingly. 

The  girl  stood  up,  still  blushing, 
and  told  the  story,  but  it  did  not  last 
long,  for  the  June  breeze  was  stirring 
her  blood  like  red  wine. 

A  berry  struck  Johnnie  Hopkins  on 
the  nose  and  he  yelled.  The  pupils 
tittered.  Rebecca  Ann  fell  to  her 
book. 

"What  is  wrong,  Johnnie?"  asked 
the  teacher,  kindly. 

"Oh,  nothing,  teacher,"  replied  John- 
nie, as  he  rubbed  his  nose  and  grunted, 
"jess  a  bee  bit,  but  he's  gone  now." 

"Which  is  very  strange,  Johnnie,"  re- 
sponded the  teacher,  "considering 
there  was  no  bee  in  the  room.  Betty, 
did  you  throw  that  berry  at  Johnnie 
Hopkins  ?" 

Rebecca  Ann  looked  up  from  her 
book  and  laughed  into  the  teacher's 
eyes,  and  replied  with  a  knowing,  mis- 
chievous wink:  "Yes,  sir." 

"You  may  bring  your  books  up 
here,"  said  the  teacher,  "and  sit  at  my 
desk  during  the  remaining  term, 
Betty." 

The  girl  frowned;  then  slowly  gath- 
ered her  books  and  walked  up  the 
aisle  with  an  ominous  flash  of  her 
brown  eyes.  The  pupils  tittered  again, 
and  the  teacher  smiled  into  her  flash- 
ing eyes.  He  caught  the  angry  glints ; 
turned  his  back,  smiled  again,  and 
called  the  reading  class  together. 

Some  days  after,  on  a  bright  noon- 
day, the  pupils  were  playing  ball  at 
the  little  log  school  playground.  Re- 
becca Ann  was  at  the  bat.  Suddenly 
she  gave  a  strong  stroke  and  the  old 
bat  splintered  in  pieces.  She  sank  to 
the  ground.  The  children  left  their 
bases  and  gathered  round,  but  the 
teacher  was  the  first  to  her  side.  He 
gently  took  her  brown  hand  away  from 
the  jagged  splinters,  and  with  his 
pocket  knife  removed  a  splinter  that 
had  pierced  her  fleshy  palm.  The 
wound  thus  caused  dripped  warm 
blood  over  his  hand;  her  playmates 
cried  out,  but  he  waved  them  into 
silence. 

"Look  over  into  the  flowers,  Betty," 
he  said  gently.  She  did.  It  was  soon 
over.    The  splint  was  successfully  re- 
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moved,  and  when  Betty  looked  again 
her  hand  was  wrapped  in  the  teacher's 
handkerchief,  whilst  he  was  washing 
the  blood  from  her  fingers.  She  stood 
up  and  smiled  faintly  her  thanks  to 
the  teacher. 

The  next  morning  the  teacher 
crossed  the  meadows  on  the  way  to 
school  with  a  young  girl  at  his  side. 
She  was  dressed  in  pink  and  carried 
her  bonnet  on  her  arm.  When  they 
came  to  the  rails  they  halted.  The 
teacher  kissed  the  girl,  then  sprang 
over  the  rails  as  she  turned  back. 

The  pupils  were  waiting  on  the  steps 
of  the  little  log  school,  and  they  all 
laughed  as  the  teacher  kissed  the  girl, 
except  Rebecca  Ann,  who  seemed  some 
how  to  forget  to  laugh.  This  was  re- 
markable for  her,  as  she  usually  was 
the  first  to  burst  out  into  hearty  laugh- 
ter. A  lump  rose  in  her  throat,  and 
this  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 
laugh.  The  girl  in  the  pink  dress, 
away  in  the  green  meadow,  turned  and 
blew  kisses  back  to  the  teacher  from 
the  tips  of  her  fingers.  The  teacher 
waved  a  hand  back  as  he  came  up  the 
path  to  the  school.  He  smiled  up  the 
steps  to  the  waiting  pupils  and  greeted 
them  with  a  hearty  "Good  morning, 
all!"  to  which  all  suitably  responded, 
except  Rebecca  Ann,  who  turned  and 
walked  silently  into  the  school  room. 

The  bell  rang  from  the  belfry,  call- 
ing the  pupils  to  study  who  all  filed  in 
to  take  up  the  routine  of  the  day.  Re- 
becca Ann  settled  at  the  teacher's 
side  at  his  desk;  although  the  lump 
still  pulled  at  her  throat;  the  punish- 
ment of  the  day  before  was  not  for- 
gotten. Pencils  scratched  over  the 
slates,  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
room  as  she  took  her  own  pencil  and 
peeped  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye. 
The  teacher  opened  the  desk  to  take 
out  a  book  and  sprang  back  as  a  big 
garter  snake  lifted  its  head  and 
crawled  out  of  the  desk  to  the  floor. 
The  teacher  caught  the  snake  with 
the  same  hand  that  he  cut  out  the 
splinter  with  from  Rebecca's  palm 
yesterday,  and  his  handkerchief  still 
bound  the  wound.  The  girl  worked  at 
her  book  like  a  busy  bee  and  gave  no 


sign  of  alarm  until  the  other  pupils 
screamed.  Then  she  looked  with 
wonder  out  of  her  brown  eyes  at  the 
little  girls  who  sprang  to  the  top  of 
their  desks  as  the  boys  went  out  of  the 
room  for  stones  and  sticks  to  fight  the 
snake,  which  disappeared  in  a  hole 
of  the  floor. 

"Betty,  did  you  hide  that  snake  in 
my  desk?"  shouted  the  teacher,  after 
the  pupils  had  resumed  their  seats. 

Betty  nodded  defiantly. 

"Then  stay  after  school!"  The 
teacher's  voice  was  even  and  firm. 

The  day  passed.  School  was  over. 
The  pupils  filed  out  into  the  welcom- 
ing evening  and  Betty  was  with  them. 
The  enticing  breeze  was  full  of  twit- 
tering chirps  of  birds  and  incense  of 
flowers.  Her  playmates  pleaded  with 
her  to  go  back  to  the  schoolroom,  but 
she  was  stubborn.  She  put  her  well 
hand  over  her  wounded  one,  and 
smoothed  the  soft  folds  of  the  hand- 
kerchief that  bound  it.  Her  heart 
softened  and  she  turned  her  flashing 
eyes  to  the  door  of  the  schoolroom. 
With  easy  steps  she  returned  to  her 
desk  in  the  schoolroom  where  the 
teacher  sat  writing.  She  stood  waiting 
with  downcast  eyes,  feeling  her  guilt. 
But  the  teacher  kept  at  his  work.  A 
bee  buzzed  round  the  room,  breaking 
the  silence  with  its  humming.  She 
watched  the  bee,  but  he  worked  on  as 
if  unaware  of  her  presence.  Her  tem- 
per gave  way  at  last,  as  she  reached 
out  and  tapped  his  coat  sleeve  and 
looked  at  his  bowed  head  with  its  mass 
of  black  wavy  hair.  She  thought  it 
was  beautiful  hair  and  longed  to  stroke 
it  gently  with  her  wounded  hand;  but 
she  reached  for  his  pencil  and  tossed 
it  across  the  room.  The  teacher's  eyes 
met  hers. 

"Betty,  how  old  are  you?"  he  asked 
in  a  firm  tone. 

"Sixteen,"  she  answered  with  an  an- 
gry voice.     "What  makes  you  ask?" 

"A  woman,"  he  responded  softly 
and  meditatively.  "Betty,  do  you 
know  I  love  you?"  His  fingers  tight- 
ened over  hers,  and  his  voice  shook. 
"I  love  you  better  than  anybody,  or 
anything  else,  in  all  this  wide  world." 
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She  lifted  her  startled  eyes  to  his; 
the  remembrance  of  the  moving  kiss 
of  the  morning  flashed  before  her,  and 
she  stamped  her  foot. 

"Oh,  I  hate  you.  I  hate  your  de- 
ceitful actions.  You  kiss  the  girl  in 
pink  at  the  rail  fence  this  morning  and 
profess  to  love  me  in  the  evening.  Go 
to  the  girl  you  kissed  this  morning  and 
tell  her  you  love  her." 

She  finished  her  indignant  remon- 
strance in  a  flood  of  tears,  ran  out  of 
the  room  and  followed  the  little  trail 
up  along  the  hillside  to  her  home.  The 
teacher  looked  out  at  the  window  and 
laughed  heartily  and  loudly. 

The  girl  arrived  at  a  trysting  place 
in  the  trail;  sat  on  the  top  of  an  old 
boulder  and  dried  her  tears  in  his 
handkerchief. 

"I  hate  you,"  she  whispered  to  the 
cloth,  as  she  pressed  it  to-  her  lips  and 
kissed  it  shyly.  Down  across  the  mea- 
dows the  rays  of  the  evening  sun 
played  round  the  pine  trees.  The  frogs 
started  up  their  croaking  in  the  swamp. 
The  little  homesteads  in  the  valley 
glistened  in  the  evening  rays.  She 
looked  at  the  small  red  church  away 
on  the  slope  of  the  distant  hillock,  as 
the  silver  thread  of  a  babbling  stream 
flowed  by  its  side,  and  the  tombstones 
in  the  graveyard  at  a  little  distance 
away  reflected  like  snow-patches  in 
the  sun.  A  line  of  pink  moved  along 
in  the  meadow  at  her  feet,  and  a  sweet 
voice  sang  a  merry  song  as  Rebecca 
Ann  mused  over  the  scene. 

Over  in  the  shades  near  by  a  herd 
of  cattle  rested.  The  girl  dressed  in 
pink  halted  as  one  of  the  herd  moved 
from  the  other  cattle  and  bellowed  in 
loud  tones.  Rebecca  Ann  rose  to  her 
feet.  The  girl  in  pink  screamed  with 
fright  and  ran  swiftly  as  the  angry  bull 
made  chase. 

"Let  him  hook  her  if  he  wants  to," 
she  muttered  as  she  sat  on  the  boulder. 
"He's  mine;  he's  mine."  She  looked 
at  her  wounded  hand,  and  the  white 
handkerchief  seemed  to  speak  plead- 
ingly to  her. 

She  sprang  and  ran  down  the  trail 
like  a  dart  to  the  helpless  girl  and 
climbed  over  the  rail  fence  to  the  side 


of  the  fainting  one,  who  was  shrieking 
hysterically  and  screaming  her  loud- 
est. Rebacca  Ann  stood  in  the  trail  as 
the  animal  was  coming  towards  them. 
"Run,  run  for  your  life,"  she  shouted 
in  desperation.  The  girl  in  pink  awoke 
from  her  trance  and  ran.  Rebecca  Ann 
stood  in  the  road  and  shook  her  bonnet 
at  the  bull  as  he  approached.  The 
furious  animal  halted  for  a  second, 
then  dashed  ahead  with  one  bound, 
caught  Betty  between  his  horns  and 
tossed  her  over  his  back.  As  the  bull 
turned  to  repeat  his  deadly  work  upon 
the  prostrate  girl,  a  pistol  shot  rang  out 
over  the  stillness  of  the  meadows  and 
the  charging  bull  staggered  in  the 
frenzy  of  death.  The  teacher  threw 
the  smoking  pistol  aside  and  knelt  by 
the  maiden's  side.  At  the  other  side 
the  shaking  girl  in  pink  tossed  her  tan- 
gled curls  back  over  her  brow.  Re- 
becca Ann  sat  up  and  was  dazed  for 
a  moment  or  so.  Her  arm  stung,  for 
it  had  been  struck  by  her  fall,  but  she 
smiled  into  the  faces  of  the  two  by- 
standers. The  teacher  in  examining 
the  arm  discovered  it  was  broken.  He 
stooped  and  kissed  the  girl  as  he  sup- 
ported the  broken  arm.  "Sister,"  he 
said  to  the  girl  in  pink,  "get  me  some 
strips  of  cloth,  will  you?"  This  in  a 
low  voice.  "Sister"  turned  her  back. 
Rebecca  Ann  heard  the  tearing  of 
cloth  as  in  a  dream.  At  the  sound  of 
the  word  "Sister,"  Betty's  heart  bound- 
ed forth  in  glad  waves  of  happiness; 
her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  face  was 
covered  with  a  happy  smile.  Before 
her  imagination  danced  the  words  of 
bliss :  "Sister,  Sister,  Sister."  A  voice 
called  her  back  from  Paradise. 
"Betty?"  She  looked  up  at  the  owner 
of  the  voice  and  smiled. 

"Listen,  darling,  to  a  story  I  have 
to  tell.  Once,  out  in  the  great  world, 
far  beyond  that  line  of  blue,  a  physi- 
cian needed  a  rest  and  a  change.  Be- 
ing in  indigent  circumstances  he  came 
out  here  and  taught  school  that  he 
might  pay  his  way,  and  also  to  teach 
a  certain  little  maiden  on  whom  he 
had  set  his  heart.  He  tried  to  teach 
her  the  lesson  of  love.  That  physician 
brought  his   own   darling   sister  with 
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him  to  attend  to  his  domestic  life. 
When  the  maiden  on  whom  the  teacher 
set  his  heart  saw  the  physician  kissing 
his  sister,  who  was  dressed  in  pink, 
that  maiden  frowned  in  sadness  and 
chagrin.  But  the  mystery  is  cleared 
up  now,  and  I  hope  the  maiden  will 
believe  the  teacher  when  he  says  'I 
love  you.'  " 

Betty  closed  her  eyes  as  the  doctor 
caressed  her.  The  pain  became  more 
and  more  acute  on  account  of  the 
broken  arm,  and  the  girl  fainted  away 
in  sheer  weakness  and  exhaustion  in 
the  doctor's  arms.  After  using  the  re- 
storatives the  doctor  and  his  sister 
brought  the  weak  maiden  back  to  con- 
sciousness and  strength.  The  two 
helped  the  third  on  towards  home, 
away  up  the  old  trail. 


Sister  held  the  one  hand,  and  her 
brother  held  the  other.  As  the  bro- 
ther held  the  weak  hand  wrapped  in 
cloth,  the  maiden  felt  as  if  her  whole 
heart  and  soul  had  been  given  to  him. 
She  felt  such  a  restfulness  and  calm- 
ness as  the  pine  trees  quivered  and 
fluttered  in  the  evening  zephyrs  after 
the  sun  had  set  behind  the  western 
hills.  When  the  maiden  was  able  to 
walk  without  any  aid  and  seemed  so 
happy  to  be  walking  along  the  trail 
with  the  teacher's  aid,  sister  wisely 
went  on  ahead  and  gathered  some  dai- 
sies and  other  flowers  and  blossoms  to 
make  a  bouquet. 

Teacher  and  pupil,  doctor  and  pa- 
tient, walked  along  and  told  to  each 
other  the  old  familiar  story  of  life 
and  love. 


THE      HORIZON 

The  far  horizon  ever  hath  a  charm, 
Which  is  not  felt  for  beauty  near  at  hand. 
That  yearning  for  the  unattainable 
Will  lure  us  always  to  more  distant  land. 

In  all  it  is  the  infinite  we  seek, 

For  that  ethereal  something  we  call  God. 

Across  those  hills  may  be  Elysian  fields 

With  fawns  and  fairies  gamboling  o'er  the  sod. 

We  know  not  all  the  beauty  it  may  hold. 
That  far  horizon  ever  beckoning  us 
Forever  it  eludes  our  thirsting  hearts 
With  hopes  forever  doomed  to  turn  to  dust. 

But  grieve  not  that  we  cannot  win  our  goal. 
For  now  to  us  will  it  be  ever  fair 
As  are  the  dead  whom  we  can  never  clasp. 
And  whom  we  love  the  more  for  our  despair. 


May  Thomas  Milam. 
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An  Epic  of  the  Family 

By  DENISON  CLIFT 

(SYNOPSIS. — Jan  Rantzau,  a  handsome  young  giant  among 
the  shipbuilders  of  Gait,  joins  pretty  little  Jagiello  Nur  at  a 
aance  in  the  Pavilion.  There  the  military  police  seek  Felix 
Skarga,  a  revolutionist.  Jagiello  fears  that  a  lover.  Captain 
Pasek,  of  the  Fusiliers,  will  betray  her  presence  at  the  dance  to 
old  Ujedski,  the  Jewess,  with  whom  Jagiello  lives  in  terror.  Jan 
rescues  Jagiello.  Later  when  Pasek  betrays  Jagiello  to  Ujedski, 
and  seeks  to  remain  at  the  hovel  with  her,  she  wounds  him  in 
a  desperate  encounter.  Ujedski  turns  her  out,  and  she  marries 
Jan.  Later,  Pasek  indicates  that  he  will  take  a  terrible  revenge 
upon  the  bridal  pair.  A  son  is  born  to  Jan,  and  he  idealizes  his 
future  even  as  he  idealizes  the  growth  of  the  world's  greatest 
superdreadnaught,  the  Huascar,  on  the  ways  at  Gait.  After  the 
birth  of  Stefan,  Jagiello  tries  to  tell  Jan  of  her  sin  with  Pasek, 
but  her  strength  fails  her  at  the  supreme  moment.  Jan  buys 
a  new  house  for  Stefan's  sake.  Ujedski  visits  Jagiello  and 
threatens  to  reveal  her  sin  to  Jan.  Jagiello  goes  away,  and 
Jan,  helpless,  calls  in  Ujedski  to  care  for  Stefan.  Meanwhile, 
Pasek  presses  the  military  tax  revengefully  against  Jan.  Desperate,  Jan  works  day  and 
night  to  meet  the  tax,  but  at  last  loses  his  house  and  moves  into  Ujedski's  hovel.  Skarga 
now  induces  him  to  join  the  Revolutionists.  The  meeting  Is  attacked  by  the  police,  and 
after  a  thrilling  fight,  Jan  escapes  with  a  terrible  wrist  wound.  The  next  day  in  the  ship- 
yard Pasek  tries  to  arrest  Jan  with  his  wound  as  evidence,  but  Jan  destroys  his  hand  in 
molten  metal,  makes  his  escape  and  is  later  captured  by  Pasek  and  returned  to  Gait  for 
trial.  He  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  at  Floryanska.  Meanwhile,  Jagiello, 
in  the  south,  is  selected  because  of  her  beauty  for  a  desperate  mission   for  the  Empire.) 


Chapter  XXXVIII 

WHEN  two    days    had    passed 
the  Chevalier  Garde  emerged 
from  the  low-lying  farm  lands 
of  the  South  and  entered  the 
capital. 

With  the  Garde  rode  Jagiello,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a  captive 
maid  instead  of  the  beautiful  peasant 
girl  obeying  the  Imperial  summons. 
And  what  might  that  summons  mean  to 
her  ?  To  what  intrigue  might  this  royal 
journey  lead  ?  What  black  plot  might 
be  awaiting  her  in  the  city  of  the  pal- 
ace ?  She  rode  bravely  with  her  escort 
of  forty  soldiers,  though  her  heart  flut- 
tered and  her  cheeks  burned  scarlet. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  with  the  wonder 
of  the  sights  about  her;  for  she  could 
now  see  the  towers  of  Nagi-Aaros  lift- 
ing above  the  trees.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls 
gathered  and  ran  beside  the  horses. 
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shouting,  and  waving  their  arms,  and 
cheering.  Men  and  women  came  out  of 
the  shops  that  lined  the  streets  and 
gazed  at  the  lovely  girl  until  the  caval- 
cade vanished  up  the  avenue  toward 
the  Imperial  Palace. 

Before  Jagiello's  wondering  eyes  the 
magnificent  structures  of  the  city  un- 
folded: now  the  St.  Amiens  Univer- 
sity with  its  five  and  twenty  buildings, 
set  between  spacious  esplanades;  now 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  gorgeous  with 
bloom;  and  far  up  the  broad  avenue 
the  Merchant  Station,  the  terminal  of 
fourteen  railroads  radiating  to  Paris, 
and  Vienna,  and  Petrograd.  At  the 
crossing  to  St.  Pol  a  division  of  cavalry 
whirled  from  the  Artillery  Park  west- 
ward toward  the  Barracks,  sabres  ring- 
ing, accoutrements  jangling,  resplend- 
ent in  gold  bandoleers.  As  the  Garde 
passed  the  Naval  College,  Jagiello 
thought  the  stately  white-stone  build- 
ings fairy  palaces.  A  moment  later  the 
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jewelled  Cathedral  of  St.  Larent  came 
into  view  with  dusky  gold  and  gorgeous 
carvings,  and  towering  bronze  doors. 
Jagiello  gasped.  Her  wide  blue  eyes 
stared  and  stared  until  the  poplar- 
banks  of  the  Palace  grounds  shut  the 
Cathedral  from  sight.  Above  on  the 
balconies  she  heard  cheering,  and  the 
Garde  lifted  their  spiked  helmets,  and 
smiled  upward  at  pretty  girls  waving 
the  flag  of  the  Empire.  East  and  west 
were  great  avenues  flanked  by  parks 
and  public  buildings,  and  cool  foun- 
tains, and  blue  lakes. 

When  at  last  the  avenue  opened  like 
a  fan  before  the  Palace,  the  peasant 
girl  grew  tremulous  with  wonder.  She 
felt  so  humble  before  the  great  build- 
ings; she  wanted  to  leap  from  her 
'horse  and  run  away  and  hide  in  the 
gardens — then  to  slip  back  to  the 
home-like  flats  of  Guor.  Dome  upon 
dome  rose  blinding  in  the  sunlight  be- 
side towers,  battlements  and  facades 
of  lavish  splendor.  From  the  topmost 
tower  fluttered  the  black  and  crimson 
banner  of  the  Empire — her  flag,  Jan's 
flag,  Stefan's  flag! 

The  Captain  rode  through  a  machi- 
colated  gateway  and  dismounted  to 
help  Jagiello  from  her  saddle.  She 
leapt  gracefully  to  the  ground. 

Her  feet  were  brown  and  bare;  her 
throat  was  exposed  down  to  the  white 
mounds  of  her  firm  young  breasts ;  yel- 
low hair  streamed  about  her  shoulders ; 
her  lovely  neck  was  slender  and  deli- 
cate as  the  stalk  of  a  lily.  And  thus  in 
nature's  beauty  she  went  up  the  broad 
marble  stairs  of  the  Palace  on  the  arm 
of  her  Captain.  In  the  entrance  to  the 
great  hall  soldiers  fell  back  and  sa- 
luted as  she  passed  inside  with  the 
Chevalier  Garde.  Admiring  eyes  noted 
her  beauty  and  the  lithe  grace  of  her 
movements.  And  then  suddenly  she 
looked  full  into  the  face  of  one  whose 
presence  struck  terror  to  her  soul — 
Captain  Pasek! 

His  eyes  sought  a  response  to  his 
smile,  but  in  another  instant  Jagiello 
had  entered  the  long  corridor,  and  was 
passing  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  an  attache 


opened  an  oak  door.  The  Captain 
showed  Jagiello  into  a  white-and-gold 
boudoir — the  boudoir  of  the  Princess 
Celestine  when  she  visited  the  Royal 
Palace. 

The  Princess  was  traveling  through 
the  Reviera.  One  of  her  companions, 
a  woman  from  Nisegrad,  with  comely 
white  hair,  greeted  Jagiello. 

"Is  this  the  maid  of  Guor?"  she 
asked. 

Jagiello  stood  abashed. 

Said  the  Captain:  "If  you  will  pre- 
pare her  to  enter  His  Majesty's  Pres- 
ence, I  will  send  a  messenger  with 
news  of  her  arrival."  He  then  with- 
drew, closing  the  door. 

The  woman  came  over  and  took 
Jagiello's  hands  in  her  own.  "You  are 
beautiful,  my  child,"  said  she,  smiling 
mysteriously.  "They  have  searched 
long  for  you,  but  at  last  they  have 
found  you.  I  daresay  the  Emperor  will 
reward  Captain  Traake  richly." 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  Captain  has 
been  searching  for  me?"  asked  Jagi- 
ello. 

"Of  course  no  one  knew  who  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  the  Empire 
was  until  you  were  found.  Only  His 
Majesty,  Captain  Traak,  you  and  I 
will  ever  know  why  you  are  here.  Even 
the  soldiers  who  escorted  you  know 
nothing  of  the  purpose  of  your  com- 
ing. And  no  soldier  of  the  Empire 
asks  or  answers  questions.  'The  fight- 
ing men  of  Carlmania  are  of  stone,'  is 
a  well-known  saying  among  other  na- 
tions. In  SIX  months  we  will  go  on  a 
journey  together — a  most  secret  jour- 
ney for  a  most  secret  purpose.  But 
enough !  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  that. 
His  Majesty  and  the  Chancellor  will 
inform  you.  Now  take  off  that  dress 
and  I  will  give  you  a  velvet  gown." 

Jagiello  rebelled. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  me  why  we  are 
going  to  Warsaw?  Why  have  I  been 
brought  here?  Why  should  I  change 
my  dress?"  The  awe  that  had  silenced 
her  died;  resentment  flamed  in  her 
cheeks.  "If  His  Majesty  wants  to  see 
me,  I  will  go  before  him  as  I  am!"  she 
exclaimed. 
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"Dear  child!  you  wouldn't  dare!" 

Minutes  passed — minutes  of  argu- 
ing, threatening,  imploring — but  to  no 
avail.  When  Captain  Traake  threw 
open  the  door,  Jagiello  was  still  in  her 
bare  feet.    In  her  eyes  blazed  defiance. 

"His  Majesty  commands  your  pres- 
ence!" 

The  old  woman's  hand  flew  to  her 
heart  in  terror.  "His  Majesty  will 
punish  me  for  this!"  she  cried.  "The 
wench!    I  can  do  nothing  with  her!" 

Captain  Traake  smiled  tolerantly  at 
the  pretty  rebel.  Taking  her  arm,  he 
led  her  into  the  wide  corridor.  As  they 
approached  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  he 
whispered:  "Address  His  Majesty  as 
'Sire';  do  not  turn  your  back  to  him 
upon  entering  or  leaving;  answer  only 
when  he  asks." 

He  threw  open  a  great  door  and  they 
entered  the  Salle  des  Gardes. 

The  magnificent  hall  was  illumined 
with  sunlight,  agleam  with  golden 
arabesques.  Rich  tapestries  were  hung 
upon  high  walls ;  the  portraits  of  rulers 
of  the  House  of  Austritz  looked  down 
upon  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror Rudolph  III.  He  was  seated  in 
shadow  at  a  great  desk  under  the  gold 
Eagles  of  Carlmania.  By  his  side 
stood  the  Chancellor,  and  just  behind, 
two  officers  of  the  Garde,  motionless, 
alert.  An  attache  advanced  to  His  Ma- 
jesty. 

So  quickly  had  Jagiello  been  con- 
veyed before  the  Emperor  that  the 
realization  that  she  stood  before  one  of 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  thrilled  her 
to  the  depths  of  her  soul.  Not  ten  feet 
from  her  was  the  War  God  of  Europe, 
who  by  a  sign  of  his  hand  could  plunge 
the  world  into  war!  Here  was  the 
Great  One  who  had  wrested  Carlmania 
from  obscurity  by  his  indomitable  will, 
and  built  his  nation  into  the  foremost 
military  power  of  Europe !  He  looked 
younger  than  his  portraits;  yet  crows'- 
feet  were  forming  at  the  corners  of  his 
narrow,  steel-blue  eyes.  The  invinci- 
ble spirit  of  youth  was  yet  upon  him, 
though  his  brown  hair  was  touched 
with  grey  at  the  temples.  Withal,  his 
face  was  handsome  and  clean-cut,  dom- 


inated by  an  obstinate  jaw.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  blue  uniform  of  a  Colo- 
nel of  the  Grenadiers,  across  his  breast 
the  crimson  ribbon  of  the  House  of 
Austritz. 

"Sire,"  said  the  attache,  bowing 
deeply. 

His  Majesty  looked  up.  His  e^e 
fell  upon  the  picturesque  figure  of  the 
peasant  girl.  Curiosity  and  interest 
crossed  his  face. 

"Is  this  the  maid  you  have  brought 
from  Guor?"  he  asked  in  a  low  tone. 

"Yes,  sire,"  replied  Captain  Traake, 
advancing  with  his  helmet  hard  against 
his  belt,  and  bowing. 

"What  is  your  name,  mademoi- 
selle?" 

"Jagiello  Nur." 

"Do  you  love  your  country?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sire!" 

"If  your  country  were  in  danger, 
would  you  give  your  tribute  toward  her 
safety?" 

"Yes,  sire!" 

"Mademoiselle,  men  of  the  Empire 
lay  down  their  lives  when  the  Empire 
calls.  You  must  give  your  beauty  to 
the  nation." 

His  Majesty  saw  that  her  beauty  was 
royal,  that  she  held  herself  with  grace 
and  dignity.  He  smiled  in  apprecia- 
tion. He  dismissed  the  attache  and 
the  officers  of  the  Garde,  who  went  out 
with  the  Chancellor.  » 

His  Majesty  continued:  "What  I 
am  about  to  say  to  you  will  be  known 
to  only  four  persons  in  the  world: 
yourself,  Madame  Jousa,  Captain 
Traake,  and  your  Emperor.  No  word 
of  this  must  ever  pass  your  lips.  You 
understand  ?" 

"Yes,  sire!" 

He  paused  impressively. 

"It  is  known  to  us,"  he  continued, 
"that  Russia,  France  and  Austria  are 
preparing  to  mobilize  their  forces  to 
wage  a  terrible  war  upon  Carlmania!" 

Jagiello  gasped.  Here  was  a  secret 
that  would  shake  the  world  were  it 
known,  yet  the  Emperor  spoke  of  it 
with  calm. 

"The  first  move  against  our  country 
will  be  made  in  Russia.    The  invasion 
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will  be  led  by  Prince  Rupprecht.  Three 
courses  are  open :  A  naval  attack  upon 
our  coast,  an  airship  raid  upon  the  capi- 
tal, or  a  military  invasion  across  our 
eastern  frontier.  The  plans  are  in  the 
possession  of  Prince  Rupprecht.  These 
plans  we  must  learn." 

His  Majesty  paused  to  mark  the  ef- 
fect of  his  words.  Jagiello's  face  was 
pale. 

"Prince  Rupprecht,  prominent  in 
Petrograd  society,  has  a  prime  weak- 
ness :  he  is  easily  enamoured  of  beau- 
tiful women.  Now  you  see,  mademoi- 
selle, that  Carlmania  has  an  urgent  use 
for  your  beauty." 

Jagiello  trembled.  Her  slim  hand 
flew  to  her  throat.  Her  face  turned 
deathly  white.  "No!  no!"  she 
breathed,  as  the  intrigue  burst  upon 
her. 

The  Emperor  had  expected  this  re- 
volt and  he  smiled  gravely. 

"You  will  do  this  because  your  Em- 
peror commands  it  for  the  good  of  the 
Empire,"  he  said  with  cold  finality. 
"At  the  proper  time  you  are  to  go  to 
Warsaw  with  Madame  Jousa,  who  will 
accompany  you  as  a  companion.  You 
will  stop  at  the  Hotel  de  Europe. 
When  you  have  learned  the  enemy's 
plans  you  are  to  tell  them  to  Madame 
Jousa,  who  will  then  make  her  way 
back  to  Nagi-Aaros  with  them." 

It  was  not  the  danger  of  the  intrigue 
that  stirred  Jagiello's  soul;  it  was  a 
face  that  rose  between  her  and  the  Em- 
peror— the  face  of  the  man  whose  son 
she  had  borne,  and  whom  she  loved 
with  a  love  beyond  words.  She  was 
ardently  patriotic,  but  this  pro- 
posal     She  could  not  do  that !  For 

the  sake  of  the  sacred  memory  of  Jan 
and  Stefan,  she  could  not  resign  her- 
self to  this  terrible  thing,  even  at  the 
behest  of  the  Emperor!  She  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst  into 
tears.  She  was  a  pathetic  figure  as 
she  stood  before  the  Great  One,  fight- 
ing for  the  purity  that  had  been  born 
with  her  great  love  for  Jan.  The  sim- 
ple beauty  of  her  transfixed  the  Em- 
peror. The  sheen  in  her  hair,  the  scar- 
let buds  in  her  cheeks,  the  lovely  con- 


tour of  neck  and  shoulder,  the  sparkle 
of  her  eyes,  made  of  her  a  fascinating 
pawn  in  the  game  of  nations. 

"No,  no!"  she  cried;  "I  cannot,  sire; 
I  cannot  obey!    The  man  I  love " 

"You  will  do  this  thing  because  your 
Emperor  commands  it!" 

His  Majesty's  words  interrupted 
with  a  cold,  hard  ring.  Jagiello  felt 
their  meaning  like  the  chill  touch  of 
steel.  The  torment  of  her  soul  betrayed 
itself  in  the  look  of  fear  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  parted  red  lips. 

The  great  door  swung  open  behind 
her.  A  sentry  entered.  Seized  with  a 
sudden  desperate  impulse,  Jagiello 
darted  through  the  half-open  door  and 
fled  down  the  corridor. 

Captain  Traake  sprang  to  intercept 
her. 

His  Majesty  halted  him  with  a  ges- 
ture. 

"She  will  return,"  he  said  quietly. 
"She  must  be  willing." 

Chapter  XXXIX 

Jagiello  ran  down  the  wide  marble 
steps  into  the  gardens,  disappearing 
between  the  trees  where  hidden  pools 
glimmered.  Sunshine  penetrated  the 
glades  in  shafts  of  burnished  gold. 
She  ran  and  ran  until  her  breath  came 
in  little  gasps;  then,  exhausted,  she 
sank  down  upon  a  stone  bench. 

Immediately  she  was  aware  of 
someone  close  by.  She  glanced  up 
with  a  startled  look. 

She  was  on  her  feet  almost  instantly, 
in  an  attitude  of  defense. 

"Captain  Pasek!"  she  exclaimed, 
feebly. 

He  smiled  at  her  with  exasperating 
calmness,  enjoying  her  confusion.  At 
length  he  spoke. 

"Jagiello,  it  is  a  friend  who  speaks. 
I  have  brought  you  news  from  Gait. 
Jan  has  been  sent  to  Floryanska — he 
is  dead." 

Jan  dead! 

The  world  of  green  and  gold  became 
black  and  whirling;  she  sank  back 
upon  the  bench  in  a  moment  of  over- 
whelming grief.     .     .     .     Jan    dead? 
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.  .  .  What  would  become  of  Stef- 
an? 

"Jagiello — if  you  could  think  kindly 
of  me  once  again — for  the  sake  of  the 
old  days — for  the  sake  of  little  Stefan 
— I  will  promise  that  nothing  shall 
befall  him.  ...  I  will  escape. 
We  will  return  to  Gait  together." 

The  girl  stared  at  Pasek  for  a  long 
moment,  hate  and  revulsion  boiling  in 
her  heart.  Her  eyes  flamed  with  indig- 
nation; her  bosom  rose  and  fell  like  a 
smoldering  volcano.  Then  with  an  en- 
raged cry  she  thrust  Pasek  away  from 
her,  and  fled  back  toward  the  Palace. 

Up  the  great  stairs  and  through  the 
door  of  the  Salle  des  Gardes  she  hur- 
ried, her  wild  heart  beating  tumult- 
uously.  Half  a  dozen  officers  of  the 
Garde  sprang  to  intercept  her,  but 
she  outwitted  them  and  did  not  stop 
until  she  threw  herself,  breathless  in 
body  and  agonized  in  spirit,  at  the  Em- 
porer's  feet. 

"O  sire,  I  have  come  back!"  she 
cried.  "Jan  is  dead!  Jan  is  dead! 
Now  I  will  go!" 

The  Emperor  started  to  his  feet,  star- 
ing incredulously. 

"Only  care  for  my  son — for  my  boy 
Stefan — for  my  helpless  little  child. 
.  .  .  I  am  unworthy  to  be  his 
mother.  .  .  .  He  must  never  know 
what  I  have  done!  Oh,  care  for  him, 
sire,  and  I  will  go — I  will  go  to  the 
Prince!" 

"I  will  richly  reward  your  son,"  re- 
plied the  Emperor. 

Chapter  XL. 

Madame  Jousa  escorted  Jagiello  to 
the  boudoir  of  Her  Highness,  the 
Princess  Celestine. 

It  was  a  spacious,  beautiful  room, 
done  in  white  and  gold,  with  deep  win- 
dows that  looked  down  upon  the  roll- 
ing esplanade.  With  hungry  eyes, 
Jagiello  saw  that  the  bed  of  the  Prin- 
cess was  soft  and  exquisite  with  silks ; 
that  a  toilet  set  of  heavy,  carved  gold 
lay  upon  the  ivory  dressing  table ;  that 
in  the  dressing  room  hung  row  after 
row  of  silken  gowns,  with  dozens  of 
pairs  of  tiny  slippers  and  numerous 


bonnets  in  individual  boxes.  The 
splendor  overcame  her ;  the  luxury  out- 
rivaled her  wildest  dreams.  To  her, 
accustomed  to  thatched  roofs  and  pal- 
lets of  straw,  this  was  fairyland. 

Madame  Jousa  fluttered  about  ex- 
citedly, lifting  filmy  garments  from 
boxes  and  drawers,  searching  out  Her 
Highnesses'  choicest  treasures.  And 
what  treasures  out  of  the  king's  purse ! 
What  wonderful  silks  and  jewels  for 
the  daughter  of  an  Emperor!  With 
each  added  bit  of  finery  Jagiello's 
heart  beat  faster,  and  her  eyes  gleamed 
brighter.  It  was  as  if  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Indies  had  been  suddenly  cast 
at  her  feet,  and  she  had  but  to  choose. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  rubbed  the  lamp 
of  Aladdin,  and  the  riches  of  the  earth 
had  floated  out  of  the  enchanted  mist! 
.  .  .  With  what  care  and  precision 
Madame  Jousa  bent  above  her  now, 
twisting  her  hair  into  the  bewitching 
coiffure  of  Marguerite  of  Parma !  With 
what  an  instinct  for  effect  the  beldam 
selected  the  small  black  velvet  slip- 
pers with  the  jeweled  buckles  and 
placed  them  on  her  Cinderella  feet! 
And  then  the  gown  of  velvet,  and  the 
peacock  bonnet  with  its  iridescent 
hues. 

For  six  months  this  fairyland  re- 
mained to  charm  the  peasant  maid, 
while  Madame  Jousa  schooled  her  in 
the  graces  of  the  court.  Then  one  Oc- 
tober day  the  beldam  was  summoned 
by  the  Emperor,  who  addressed  her 
thus: 

"From  to-day  Jagiello  will  become 
Madame  Roulledou.  You  and  she  will 
start  for  Warsaw  to-night  on  the  Jarol- 
sau  Express.  You  are  to  go  to  the  Ho- 
tel de  Europe,  where  Prince  Rup- 
precht  will  arrive  on  Friday.  The  rest 
I  leave  to  the  wit  of  women!" 

Into  Jagiello's  trunks  were  folded 
gowns  of  red  and  black  and  silver, 
flaming  yellow  and  old  rose,  with  satin 
slippers  to  match.  Madame  Jousa 
chose  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  the 
Princess'  favorite  costumes  went  into 
the  trunks.  And  at  last  she  brought 
forth  from  a  secret  compartment  a 
jewel  case,  and  placed  upon  Jagiello's 
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fingers  rings  of  rubies  and  of  diamonds 
and  of  pearls;  and  about  her  neck  a 
collar  of  sapphires;  upon  her  wrist  a 
bracelet  of  green  jade.  There  were 
jeweled  anklets,  too,  fit  for  the  dancing 
girl  of  a  Rajah;  these  the  devoted 
dame  secreted  in  her  bosom.  And 
when  at  last  all  was  ready  for  the  jour- 
ney, Madame  Jousa  summoned  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Garde  and  ordered  a  motor 
to  take  them  to  the  Railway  Station. 
It  was  almost  seven  o'clock;  the  Ex- 
press left  at  seven-thirty. 

Two  attaches  entered  the  boudoir 
and  carried  out  the  trunks.  Presently 
the  officer  returned  and  escorted  the 
ladies  down  the  staircase  to  the  wait- 
ing motor.  There  were  no  farewells; 
there  were  no  questions.  Every  de- 
tail suggested  a  well-regulated  ma- 
chine. Jagiello,  her  heart  fluttering, 
thought  she  saw  curious  glances  in  the 
eyes  of  those  about  her,  but  reflection 
assured  her  that  she  must  be  mistaken. 
What  possible  connection  could  there 
be  between  the  barefoot  peasant  girl 
who  had  entered  the  Palace  six  months 
before  and  the  proud,  richly-dressed 
woman  who  now  glided  swiftly  toward 
the  station?  Besides,  was  it  not  the 
custom  of  Princesses  and  women  of 
the  royal  blood  to  come  and  go  at  will  ? 
and  who  would  not  accept  Jagiello  for 
a  woman  of  the  purple  ?  She  held  her 
head  high,  with  the  pride  of  a  queen, 
though  her  heart  was  heavy  with 
thoughts  of  Jan.  She  fought  back  the 
tears  that  struggled  to  her  eyes,  and 
set  her  lips  as  she  strove  to  still  her 
riotous  emotions.  This  swift  peripetia 
had  overturned  her  humble  world. 

An  attache  shut  the  door  of  the  ton- 
neau;  the  purring  car  glided  swiftly 
down  the  broad  path  through  the  gar- 
dens, lake-red  in  the  sunset.  Presently 
the  twilight  came  down ;  when  the  mo- 
tor drew  up  at  the  railway  station  it 
was  black  night.  Hundreds  of  yellow 
lamps  flashed;  trains  panted  in  from 
Paris  and  Vienna,  and  thundered  east 
to  Warsaw  and  Petrograd.  Porters 
rushed  in  and  out  of  the  coaches;  sen- 
tries challenged  every  unknown  trav- 
eler, demanding  passports,  shouting 
coarse     admonitions,    throwing    open 


bags  and  portmanteaux  in  their  frantic 
search  for  secret  papers  of  a  foreign 
government.  A  regiment  of  Carlma- 
nian  Lancers  arrived  on  the  Aaros 
special  from  Doon ;  they  detrained,  re- 
splendent in  crimson  tunics  and  flash- 
ing lances,  from  which  the  bandrols 
of  the  Empire  drooped. 

Unnoticed  in  the  confusion,  Mad- 
ame Jousa  and  Jagiello  stepped  out  of 
the  tonneau  and  boarded  the  Express. 
Whether  all  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  the  Imperial  Government  for 
their  ease  in  traveling,  Jagiello  could 
but  conjecture;  certain  it  was  that 
every  sentry  and  secret  service  officer 
passed  them  by;  nobody  addressed 
them;  nobody  examined  their  bag- 
gage ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  found 
themselves  in  a  compartment  of  the 
first  class,  with  every  luxury  provided 
for  a  comfortable  journey.  The  Ex- 
press got  under  way,  and  soon  was 
trundling  through  the  city  toward  the 
countryside  and  low-lying  farm  lands. 
Dotting  the  landscape  were  yellow 
points  of  flame  from  solitary  windows 
of  lonely  farm-houses.  In  the  west  a 
crescent  moon  dipped  above  the  lace 
of  purple  hills,  then  disappeared. 

Rumbling  over  bridges  and  through 
tunnels,  the  Express  dragged  its  long 
column  of  steel  through  ancient  stone- 
built  towns,  half  way  across  a  nation. 
The  following  midnight  it  slowed  down 
for  Warsaw.  Circassian  soldiers  with 
vataghans  at  their  belts  swarmed 
aboard,  and  with  the  same  energy  dis- 
played by  the  Carlmanian  officials, 
opened  baggage  and  examined  pass- 
ports, and  growled  at  all  travelers  ex- 
citing their  suspicion.  Jagiello  looked 
up  and  saw  that  Madame  Jousa's  face 
was  calm  and  unruffled.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  national  savagery.  Jour- 
neying from  city  to  city  over  Europe 
with  Her  Royal  Highness  had  given 
her  a  calloused  exterior  that  even  ar- 
rest must  fail  to  annoy.  Leaning  for- 
ward she  addressed  Jagiello  in  a  tone 
that  could  be  distinctly  heard  through 
the  compartment. 

"Madame  Roulledou,  shall  I  call  a 
motor?" 

"Yes,"  quickly  responded  Jagiello, 
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gathering  up  her  gloves. 

Thereupon  a  tall  Russian  made  his 
way  toward  them. 

"Your  passports!"  he  commanded. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Madame  Jousa, 
presenting  the  papers. 

The  Russian  examined  the  docu- 
ments, then  looked  at  Jagiello  with 
penetrating  eyes.  "You  are  Madame 
Rikkah  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  Madame  RouUedou,"  returned 
Jagiello. 

Madame  Jousa  ventured  with  ad- 
mirable ease :  "I  am  Madame  Rikkah." 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"To  the  Hotel  de  Europe." 

"How  long  will  you  remain  there?" 

"As  long  as  the  environment  agrees 
with  the  health  of  Madame  RouUe- 
dou." 

"Why  did  you  leave  Carlmania?" 

"Madame  desired  a  change  of  air — 
doctor's  orders." 

"You  come  from  Nagi-Aaros?" 

"We  spent  several  weeks  visiting  the 
galleries  and  gardens  of  that  city." 

To  Jagiello  he  said,  abruptly: 
"Where  is  your  husband?" 

Madame  Jousa  responded  with  alac- 
rity: 

"Madame  Roulledou  lost  her  hus- 
band in  the  accident  on  the  Doon 
bridge  last  January.  He  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Central  Division  of  the 
Aaros-Nisegrad  Railway.  Madame 
has  been  in  delicate  health  ever  since. 
We  have  had  to  travel  much,  and  have 
come  to  Warsaw,  having  heard  much 
of  the  historic  grandeur  of  your  city. 
If  the  climate  agrees  with  Madame 
Roulledou  we  may  spend  six  weeks 
here — or  we  may  leave  to-morrow  for 
Petrograd."  Madame  Jousa  paused. 
"I  hope  this  gives  you  the  information 
you  desire.  Madame  is  greatly  fa- 
tigued after  her  journey,  and  if  you 
will  send  us  a  porter " 

Jagiello  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
coughing;  and  the  Russian  secret  ser- 
vice agent,  perceiving  only  facts  to 
substantiate  Madame  Jousa's  explana- 
tion, hurried  off  and  summoned  a  por- 
ter. 

"I  daresay  you'll  be  much  better  in 
the  morning,"  Madame  Jousa  soothed 


Jagiello,  amiably. 

"I  trust  so,"  said  Jagiello,  smiling. 

The  porter  appeared  and  carried  out 
the  ladies'  hand-baggage.  Jagiello 
and  Madame  Jousa  stepped  into  a  wait- 
ing motor  and  were  whirled  through 
the  illuminated  streets  toward  the  Ho- 
tel de  Europe. 

Somewhere  above  the  city  roofs  a 
cathedral  bell  was  tolling  midnight. 
Jagiello,  gazing  from  the  motor  win- 
dows, saw  wide  boulevards  light  as 
day,  splendid  parks  and  drives,  and 
majestic  stone  buildings.  Excepting 
Nagi-Aaros  and  Paris,  there  is  no  city 
in  Europe  endowed  with  the  grandeur 
of  Warsaw.  Her  lights  were  once  the 
most  brilliant  of  a  continent;  to-day 
they  illumine  her  decayed  glories.  A 
city  of  horrible  memories,  her  name 
must  forever  be  linked  with  prodigal 
splendors. 

Madame  Jousa,  who  was  familiar 
with  all  the  great  hostelries  of  the 
continent,  had  carefully  disguised  her- 
self to  avoid  being  recognized  as  the 
Princess  Celestine's  maid.  When  the 
car  came  to  a  stop  before  the  hotel, 
the  dame  perceived  that  it  was  bril- 
liantly lighted  for  an  important  func- 
tion. 

"What  occasion  is  this?"  she  asked 
the  chauffeur. 

"Prince  Rupprecht  arrives  to-night," 
answered  the  driver.  "They  are  giv- 
ing a  grand  military  ball  in  his  honor." 

"Ah,  you  have  arrived  at  an  inter- 
esting moment,  my  dear  Madame  Roul- 
ledou!" beamed  Madame  Jousa.  "Af- 
ter all,  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  His 
Excellency!" 

Chapter  XLI. 

Porters  came  and  took  their  port- 
manteaux; and  together  the  travelers 
went  into  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel. 

Through  the  great  halls  echoed  the 
crash  and  swing  of  a  military  band. 
The  martial  "Maid  of  Millaise"  sent 
Jagiello's  pulses  tapping.  Two  wide 
staircases  led  up  to  the  ballroom  on 
the  second  floor.  Through  the  great 
central  arch  Jagiello  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  magnificence  within:  the  bril- 
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liant  lights,  the  white  and  gold  uni- 
forms of  the  Czar's  officials,  the  glint 
of  sabre  sheaths.  She  was  thrilled  at 
the  vision.  Between  the  dances,  of- 
ficers and  beautiful  women  came  down 
the  staircase  and  strolled  into  the  gar- 
dens. 

From  snatches  of  conversation  about 
her,  Jagiello  learned  that  Prince  Rup- 
precht  had  not  yet  arrived.  A  delega- 
tion of  officers  anxiously  watched  the 
doorway  for  the  appearance  of  his 
motor.  It  was  a  favorite  custom  of 
His  Excellency  to  travel  incognito,  and 
turn  up  in  the  most  unexpected  way  to 
surprise  his  hosts. 

Jagiello  noticed  the  concerned  ex- 
pressions on  the  faces  of  the  Russian 
officers.  As  she  and  Madame  Jousa 
made  their  way  to  the  lift,  a  tall,  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  with  iron-gray 
hair  went  up  with  them  to  the  second 
floor.  He  was  clean-cut,  excessively 
handsome,  and  had  he  been  pointed  out 
to  Jagiello  as  the  Prince  himself,  she 
would  have  felt  her  conception  of  Rup- 
precht  justified.  As  it  was,  when  the 
lift  stopped  Madame  Jousa  felt  in  her 
handbag  for  a  ruble  to  tip  the  porter. 
As  she  withdrew  her  empty  hand  she 
emitted  a  low  cry  of  dismay.  "Oh, 
Madame  Roulledou — ^I've  been  rob- 
bed! My  purse — is  gone!  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do?"  She  leaned  against  the 
gold  wall  of  the  lift  in  a  faint. 

The  distinguished  gentleman,  per- 
ceiving her  distress,  chivalrously  as- 
sisted Madame  Jousa  from  the  lift  in- 
to the  corridor. 

"I  greatly  regret  that  Madame 
should  be  annoyed  by  any  loss,"  he 
said,  bowing  with  grace.  "Were  my 
mother  or  sister  in  a  similar  position 
I  should  esteem  it  a  favor  to  have  them 
assisted.  If  Madame  will  accept,  I 
should  be  honored  to  have  you  avoid 
inconvenience."  So  saying,  he  drew 
a  roll  of  currency  from  his  pocket  and 
offered  several  bills  to  Madame  Jousa. 

Madame  Jousa  replied  with  an  air  of 
lofty  courtesy.  "Though  a  stranger, 
your  favor  is  received  with  my  deep- 
est gratitude.  I  am  Madame  Rikkah, 
and  I  shall  wire  for  a  remittance  at 
once  and  return  this  sum  shortly!" 


Thereupon  the  distinguished-looking 
gentleman  ended  the  adventure  of  the 
corridor  with  a  sharp  look  of  respect- 
ful admiration  at  Jagiello.  He  strolled 
languidly  toward  the  ballroom.  It  was 
a  warm  October  evening.  Jagiello's 
face  flushed  scarlet.  A  question  had 
arisen  in  her  mind,  but  before  she  had 
had  time  to  impart  it  to  Madame 
Jousa,  the  distinguished  gentleman  en- 
tered the  ball-room. 

Simultaneously  there  arose  a  great 
shout;  a  thousand  welcoming  voices 
thundered  above  the  crashing  anthem 
of  the  military  band. 

"Long  live  the  Prince V 

"The  Prince!"  gasped  Jagiello,  at 
the  same  instant  noticing  that  Madame 
Jousa's  bag  contained  the  lost  purse. 
"He  was  the  Prince!" 

Madame  Jousa  smiled  a  thin,  so- 
phisticated smile.  "I  thought  it  a  safe 
conjecture,"  she  said. 

Chapter  XLII. 

The  boudoir  of  Madame  Roulledou 
at  the  Hotel  de  Europe  was  at  the  east 
end  of  the  great  hostelry.  It  com- 
manded a  view  for  thirty  kilometers, 
unequaled  in  the  city.  In  the  morning 
the  sun  blazed  through  the  deep-set 
windows,  awakening  Jagiello. 

Her  maid  appeared  at  eight-thirty 
and  aided  her  to  make  her  toilet.  At 
ten-thirty  a  messenger  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  brought  the  card  of  Prince 
Rupprecht.  Madame  Jousa  sent  back 
word  for  the  Prince  to  call  at  eleven, 
which  he  did,  punctually. 

The  Prince  was  attired  in  tan  riding 
breeches  and  a  navy  coat.  He  was  as 
handsome  as  he  had  seemed  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  his  manner  was 
suave  and  polished. 

"Good  morning,  Madame  Rikkah," 
said  the  Prince. 

"Good  morning,"  returned  Madame 
Jousa. 

"I  trust  my  visit  has  not  inconven- 
ienced you?" 

"Not  at  all,  Excellency.  Your  visit 
is  most  opportune.  I  "have  just  re- 
ceived a  remittance  by  wire."  With 
which  she  paid  him  the  loan  he  had 
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so  graciously  made  her  the  previous 
night.  "I  should  have  been  greatly 
inconvenienced  but  for  my  good  for- 
tune in  meeting  so  considerate  a  gen- 
tleman and  so  courteous  a  Prince!" 

At  this  moment  Jagiello  appeared 
from  the  adjoining  room.  She,  too, 
was  attired  in  riding  habit,  not  by  co- 
incidence, but  by  design,  for  she  had 
seen  the  Prince  in  the  mirror  of  her 
boudoir  upon  his  entry. 

"Prince  Rupprecht — Madame  Roul- 
ledou,"  announced  Madame  Jousa,  in- 
troducing Jagiello. 

The  Prince  bowed  low.  Clearly  he 
was  impressed  with  her  beauty.  To 
his  companion's  words:  "Madame 
Roulledou  is  traveling  through  your  in- 
teresting country  in  search  of  health 
and  pastime,"  the  Prince  bent  a  fasci- 
nated ear. 

"Just  now  I  am  going  for  a  ride,  and 
I  hope  to  find  your  city  as  splendid  as 
Nagi-Aaros,"  said  Jagiello,  her  heart 
racing  beneath  her  calm  exterior. 

"It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  if  Mad- 
ame Roulledou  will  permit  me  to  show 
my  Warsaw  to  her." 

Jagiello  smiled  delightedly. 

"Oh,  Excellency,  but  would  I  not  be 
taking  you  from  important  affairs?" 

"Important  affairs  can  wait  when  so 
charming  a  lady  as  Madame  speaks!" 

So  they  went  out  together,  and  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  they  rode  through 
poplar-lined  streets,  past  parks,  and 
lakes,  and  luxurious  gardens;  and  at 
noon  they  lunched  in  the  Cafe  St.  Ur- 
ban in  the  Polaise.  Whereupon  the 
Prince  leaned  across  the  table  and 
gazed  deep  into  Jagiello's  wonderful 
eyes;  while  she  glanced  indifferently 
past  him  toward  the  motor  boat  races 
on  the  Vistula.  The  Prince's  voice  was 
strongly  impassioned.  .  .  .  "To-night 
there  will  be  a  ball  at  the  palace  of 
Count  Tarik  .  .  .  You  will  come? 
...  I  beg  of  you,  Madame  Roulle- 
dou!" 

"Yes,"  acquiesced  Jagiello  simply. 
The  Prince  attributed  her  simplicity  to 
good  breeding.  Then  he  went  off  to  at- 
tend a  private  conference  at  the  Royal 
Palace;  and  although  Jagiello  sur- 
mised the  significance  of  the  meeting 


she  did  not  venture  to  discuss  its  tre- 
mendous import,  even  with  Madame 
Jousa. 

Chapter  XLIII. 

Attired  in  a  dancing  gown  of  Her 
Royal  Highness,  Jagiello  stepped  into 
the  Prince's  motor  and  was  whirled 
away  over  the  gleaming  asphalt  to  the 
Red  Palace  of  Count  Tarik  across  the 
Vistula. 

The  boulevards  were  dazzling  under 
the  arc  lights.  From  beyond  the  river 
drifted  sweet-scented  breezes  from  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  The  sharp  tang 
of  coming  winter  was  in  the  air;  the 
stars  glimmered  dimly  through  the 
frost-mist. 

The  Prince  sat  close  to  Jagiello. 
Through  the  long  ride  she  could  feel 
the  passion  of  his  presence;  it  filled 
her  with  revulsion,  but  she  played  her 
part  well  in  the  game  of  Emperors  and 
Kings,  little  knowing  at  that  moment 
what  a  cataclysm  of  suffering  she 
would  be  the  innocent  cause  of  bring- 
ing upon  the  Toilers  of  the  world! 

At  length  the  noiseless  car  slowed 
down  and  drew  up  before  an  isolated 
palace  surrounded  by  ancient,  inter- 
lacing trees :  the  notorious  Red  Palace 
of  Warsaw.  It  towered  with  pinnacled 
buttresses  and  pyramidal  roofs,  glim- 
mering with  lights  like  hundred-eyed 
Argus. 

The  Prince  assisted  Jagiello  to  the 
ground,  and  the  car  glided  away. 
Through  gates  of  latticed  iron  they 
passed,  up  the  great  steps,  into  the 
brilliant  hall  where  a  host  of  revellers 
laughed  and  chatted  while  waiting  for 
His  Excellency. 

When  the  Prince  appeared  in  the 
doorway  with  Jagiello  on  his  arm  a 
great  cheer  went  up.  Soldiers  in  uni- 
form saluted.  Pretty  women  sum- 
moned their  most  bewitching  smiles. 
To  Jagiello,  honored  with  the  attention 
of  the  Prince,  it  was  but  empty  hom- 
age; her  heart  was  of  stone;  her  soul 
quivered  under  the  lash  of  treachery 
forced  upon  her.  Through  dulled 
senses  she  perceived  the  lights  of  the 
salon  to  be  red,  and  the  hall  to  be  red. 
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and  the  women's  lips  to  be  redder  than 
the  tapestries,  and  the  wine  that  spar- 
kled in  the  thin-stemmed  glasses 
raised  in  salutation  to  her  and  the 
Prince  to  be  redder  even  than  the  wo- 
men's lips.  She  smiled  and  bowed  me- 
chanically in  response,  knowing  it  to 
be  but  mockery.  The  blood  rushed 
scarlet  to  her  cheeks;  her  face  burned 
with  her  shame.  Through  great  arches 
she  gazed  upon  colonnades  and  slen- 
der pillars  of  white  marble,  encircled 
by  dancers;  everywhere  was  the  rich, 
barbaric  splendor  that  proclaimed 
Count  Tarik's  fiery  taste.  She  passed 
with  the  Prince  across  the  hall  and  met 
the  Count,  famous  half  across  the 
world,  yet  her  heart  raced  no  faster; 
the  suave  compliments  of  the  Count 
fell  meaningless  upon  her  ears. 

How  slowly  the  minutes  dragged  by, 
and  how  she  longed  to  be  through  with 
it  all !  Yet  the  Imperial  command  must 
be  obeyed.  Alone  in  a  comer  after 
gliding  through  the  polonaise  with  the 
Prince,  she  closed  her  eyes  an  instant 
and  conjured  up  the  fair  fields  of  Guor, 
smiling  through  miles  of  pleasant  up- 
lands. How  happy  she  would  be  to 
be  back  once  more  at  old  Roye's,  to 
throw  herself  upon  a  shock  of  rye  at 
twilight,  to  drink  from  the  stream  that 
threaded  to  the  Ule  .  .  . 

Suddenly  she  was  conscious  of  wo- 
men dancing;  the  shouts  of  men  filled 
her  ears,  mingled  with  the  clink  of 
gold.  She  looked  up  and,  white  upon 
the  tables,  half  a  score  of  Russian  girls 
flung  their  lithe,  naked  bodies  about  to 
the  wild  cadences  of  the  music.  The 
assembly  shouted  savagely,  and  men 
showered  gold  upon  them.  The  nymphs 
cavorted  with  frenzied  abandon  and 
parted  lips ;  at  length  their  breath  came 
in  gasps;  exhausted  and  quivering, 
they  dropped  into  heavy  waiting 
arms  .  .  . 

Jagiello  turned  away,  revolted  at  the 
sight.  A  hush  fell  upon  the  throng.  An- 
driekoff,  the  young  Russian  baritone, 
mounted  a  table  and  began  to  sing; 
his  voice  throbbed  with  tragic  solemn- 
ity. 

"Love  me,  oh,  love  me.  Donna  Lombarda! 
Love  only  me,  love  only  me! 


'I  have  a  husband;  how  wouldst  thou  have  me 
To  love  only  thee,  to  love  only  thee?' 

Do  him  to  death,  Donna  Lombarda, 
Do  him  to  death,  and  love  only  me!" 

The  voice  of  the  singer  quavered  and 
rolled  with  passion;  the  music 
throbbed  in  unison. 

"  'How  shall  I  slay  him?  after  what  fashion? 

To  love  only  thee,  to  love  only  thee?' 
There  is  a  fashion.  Donna  Lombarda, 

There  is  a  fashion,  easy  for  thee. 
In  thine  own  garden.  Donna  Lombarda, 

Close  to  thine  house  lies  a  poisonous  snake. 
Cut  off  its  head.  Donna  Lombarda, 

With  mortar  and  pestle  pound  it  and  break. 
Thou  shalt  poison  his  cup.  Donna  Lombarda, 

Even  with  this  when  he  asks  thee  for  wine." 

It  was  a  song  sung  by  peasants  in  the 
hot  vineyards,  waiting  for  the  sea-wind 
to  rush  out  of  the  sunset. 

"For   thy   husband   will    come    hot    from    his 
hunting, 
And  beg  thee  for  wine,   and  beg  thee   for 
wine. 
'I  have  so  great  thirst,  Donna  Lombarda, 

Give  me  to  drink,  give  me  to  drink! 
What  hast  thou  done,  Donna  Lombarda? 
The    wine    is    beclouded,    what    dost    thou 
think?' 
'There   came    in    the   sea-wind   last   night   at 
sunset, 
It  clouded  the  wine,  it  clouded  the  wine!' 
'Drink  with  me  then.  Donna  Lombarda, 

Drink  from  the  one  cup,  thy  lips  with  mine!' 
'Why    should    I    drink,    who    come    not    from 
hunting? 
Why  should  I  drink,  who  am  not  athirst?' 
'Nay,  thou  shalt  drink.  Donna  Lombarda, 
At  the  point  of  my  dagger,  thou  shalt  drink 
first!"  " 

To  Jagiello  his  voice  was  the  far 
booming  of  the  surf.  Before  the  mu- 
sic died  away  the  revellers  gathered 
the  young  singer  upon  their  shoulders, 
lionizing  him.  Again  and  again  he 
sang  "Donna  Lombarda,"  while  ser- 
vants bore  in  trays  of  Burgundy  and 
niagnums  of  Irroy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  singing  the  Prince  pressed  glass 
after  glass  of  wine  upon  Jagiello  until 
a  mist  rose  before  her  eyes,  clouding 
the  red  glare  of  the  lights.  Now  she 
saw  three  officers  approach  the  Prince, 
saw  them  laugh  and  cajole  with  him, 
then  grow  serious,  then  put  their  heads 
together  and  whisper: 

"...  to-morrow  at  the  Royal  Pal- 
ace ...  we  will  go  over  the  plans  .  ." 
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"This  means  war!"  her  in  his  arms  and  rained  kisses  upon 

"It  must  be  avoided  .  .  .  until  the  her — upon  her  drowsy  eyes,  upon  her 

new  year  .  .  ."  soft,  warm  neck  and  arms,  and  upon 

"War  cannot  be  avoided  now."  her  naked  bosom.     The  Prince's  car 

"Prince,  are  you  ready    with     the  drove  up;  together  they  stepped  in; 

plans  of  attack?"  the  chauffeur  shut  the  door  of  the  ton- 

"To-morrow  at  two."  neau.     As  the  motor  whirled  swiftly 

Jagiello  saw  the  three  officers  with-  away  between  the  trees,  the  banners 

draw.     The  roar  of  voices  descended  of  the   sunrise  mounted   in   gorgeous 

to  a  low,  pulsating  whisper,  fainter  and  whirligigs  above  the  embattled  towers 

fainter;  she  felt  herself  slipping,  slip-  of  the  Red  Palace  of  Warsaw. 

ping — her  clutching  fingers  closed  up-         In  the  car,  Jagiello  breathed  through 

on  the  arm  of  the  Prince.    She  remem-  vivid,  parted  lips.    She  knew  that  the 

bered  afterwards  being  escorted  from  succeeding  hours  would  be  hours  of 

the  hall  by  His  Excellency,  and  going  horror,  yet  her  heart  was  steeled  with 

down  the  staggering  staircase  into  the  loyalty  to  her  Emperor.    The  Prince's 

garden  in  the  glowing  dawn.    It  was  a  arm  was  around  her.  Her  heart  beneath 

Saxon  garden  with  old  sandstone  fig-  the  mockery  of  her   smile  was  cold 

ures,  and  there,  with  passionate  sud-  and  dead.    The  Prince's  arm  was  but 

denness  and  ardor,  the  Prince  clasped  the  long  arm  of  the  Empire. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[My  Little  One] 
INDIAN  MOTHER'S  SONG  OF  THE  DEAD 

The  poppies  close  on  the  mesa; 
The  white  mist  sleeps  on  the  sea; 
And  cradled  low,  in  the  hovering  grass. 
My  nestling  sleeps  'neath  the  tree. 

Sleep,  Little  Pigeon,  with  folded  wings. 
While  I  mourn  me  the  silent  nest ; 
Grown  and  flown  are  the  stalwart  sons, 
I  warmed  'neath  my  breast. 

Whispering  breath  of  the  evening; 
And  stars  throbbing  close  on  the  hill ; 
On  my  cheek  once  more  the  fragrant  breath. 
In  my  arms  the  mother-thrill. 

My  dearest  muchacho*  remains  with  me, 
Though  I  hear  no  pattering  feet; 
And  over  my  old  and  wrinkled  breast. 
Play  no  clinging  fingers  sweet 

The  half-worn  sandal,  the  bit  of  shell, 
His  blanket  I  still  may  hold. 
Ah,  mia  chiquita  remains  with  me. 
My  majel*  tiiat  never  grew  old ! 

*muchacho — child  (Spanish) 
*majel — wood-dove  in  the  Indian. 

Ethel  Griffith  Bailey. 


A  Soldier  of  France 


By  Lewis  C.  Evcrard 
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Chapter  V. 

MADELINE  was  confronted  now 
with  the    most     disagreeable 
task  of  her  life.     She  must 
write  Jean  of     his    mother's 
death,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to  do 
it — how  to  soften  the  blow  or  offer  him 
any  comfort. 

She  sat  down  to  write,  but  for  a  long 
time  only  stared  blindly  at  the  paper, 
imagining  to  herself  just  what  his  life 
must  be  there  in  the  trenches.  Fin- 
ally she  summoned  all  her  wits  and 
began  the  letter: 

"My  dear  Jean,"  she  wrote  and 
paused.  She  was  not  sure  it  was  the 
proper  way  to  begin.  She  had  always 
begun  his  mother's  letters  that  way; 
for  Mme.  Morel  insisted  on  the  "My." 

Madeline  began  again,  this  time 
without  the  "My"— "Dear  Jean."  That 
would  do — but  would  it,  though?  She 
wondered  whether  he  would  notice  it, 
and  there  was  a  little  flutter  at  her 
heart.  Well,  something  had  to  be 
risked;  she  could  not  begin  "My  dear 
Monsieur  Morel."  That  would  sound 
too  formal  and  certainly  cold  formal- 
ity was  out  of  place  on  this  occasion. 
She  decided  to  let  it  stand  "Dear 
Jean." 

"Thou  hast  a  brave  heart "  Here 

she  found  another  difficulty — a  year 
before  she  would  have  thought  noth- 
ing of  saying  "thee"  and  "thou"  to 
Jean;  for  he  was  then  merely  the  con- 
cierge's son.  To  use  these  terms  to 
the  bold,  handsome  soldier — fast  be- 
coming an  educated  man,  thanks  to  the 
democratic  camaraderie  of  the  French 
army — was  different.  Madeline  felt 
that  they  placed  her  on  a  level  with 
him  now — and  they  sounded  startling- 
ly  familiar.  She  hurriedly  changed 
the  line  to  "You  have  a  brave  heart." 


But  that  seemed  flat  and  meaningless ; 
so  she  changed  it  back  again,  desper- 
ately resolving  at  last  that  she  would 
have  no  more  scruples.  The  thought 
came  to  her  suddenly  that  she  really 
had  put  Jean  on  a  level  with  herself 
long  ago. 

"Thou  hast  a  brave  heart,"  she 
wrote.  "Call  up  all  its  strength  now 
to  receive  the  message  I  must  give 
thee.  Thou  art  not  ignorant  of  the 
German  habit  of  sending  airships  to 
bombard  defenseless  cities — nor  that 
Paris  is  their  special  goal.  May  God 
comfort  thee — a  bomb  fell  yesterday 
on  M.  de  Suresnes'  hotel  next  door — 
and  thy  good  mother — she  is  now  in 
Heaven.  I  would  tell  thee  all  had  I 
the  strength,  but  I  cannot,  except  that 
she  died  of  the  shock  and  not  from 
any  hurt. 

"Would  that  I  might  do  something  to 
comfort  thee;  perhaps  it  will  do  thee 
good" — Madeline's  heart  throbbed  vio- 
lently here  and  she  wondered  if  she 
were  indeed  going  too  far,  but  she  was 
now  in  no  condition  to  be  discreet. 
"Perhaps,"  she  wrote,  "it  may  be  some 
distraction  to  thee  to  write  to  me  now 
and  then.  May  God  guard  thee  amid 
the  dangers  of  war  and  comfort  thy 
heart  in  this  affliction. 

"Madeline." 

Chapter  VI. 

Jean,  choked  and  blinded  by  the  dirt 
cast  up  by  a  high-explosive  shell,  was 
struggling  with  all  his  might  to  dig  up 
a  machine  gun  buried  by  the  explosion. 
His  one  thought  was  to  get  the  gun  in 
time  to  help  check  the  German  assault, 
which  he  knew  was  even  then  under 
way.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  gun 
and  all  but  two  others  in  that  short  sec- 
tion of  trench  had  been  killed  by  the 
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shell.  Beside  Jean  worked  Alais  de 
Boutelle,  the  blood  trickling  down  over 
his  torn  shirt  from  a  scratch  on  the 
cheek.  They  wasted  no  breath  in 
words,  but  worked  silently  and  desper- 
ately. 

The  gun  was  at  last  in  place. 

"They're  coming  now,"  said  de  Bou- 
telle as  the  heavy  shells  fell  further 
away.    "I'll  feed;  you  work  the  gun." 

"Have  we  enough  ammunition?" 

"Yes;  begin." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Jean  calmly. 
"Let  them  think  we  are  all  killed." 

By  this  time  the  third  survivor  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  ex- 
plosion, and  had  his  rifle  in  position, 
but  waited  for  the  machine  gun  to  be- 
gin. 

"Now!"  said  Jean  grimly,  as  he  dis- 
cerned a  movement  through  the  smoke 
in  front  of  the  trench.  The  gun  sud- 
denly added  its  sharp  bark  to  the  tu- 
mult, of  which  they  seemed  the  very 
center.  All  around  them  was  a  grey 
pall  of  smoke  and  dust;  they  could  not 
see  beyond  their  own  20  foot  section 
of  trench,  and  the  rattle  of  the  little 
gun  seemed  insignificant  in  the  general 
uproar,  as  the  cartridge  tape  writhed 
and  jumped  through  de  Boutelle's 
hands,  passing  into  the  clicking  me- 
chanism of  the  brea'ch. 

The  movement  in  front  began  to  take 
shape,  and  in  a  moment  the  world 
seemed  to  contain  a  million  Germans 
and  only  three  Frenchmen.  Jean  bent 
low  over  his  gun,  and  though  his  heart 
drummed  rapidly,  he  swung  the  barrel 
with  grim,  unthinking  coolness.  His 
forearm  was  ripped  open  by  a  bullet, 
but  he  did  not  notice  it  beyond  being 
annoyed  by  the  blood  that  ran  over  his 
fingers  and  made  them  slippery.  An- 
other struck  his  helmet  and  half- 
stunned  him  for  a  moment.  As  in  a 
nightmare  he  saw  the  Germans  only  30 
yards  away;  his  fingers  seemed  in- 
capable of  movement,  and  the  stream 
of  bullets  pouring  from  the  gun  paused. 
There  was  a  dreadful  moment  of  inac- 
tion. But  it  was  only  a  moment, 
though  to  him  the  interval  seemed  in- 
terminable. Somehow  his  mind  or  his 
will  forced  a  way  out  of  the  daze,  and 


the  little  gun  again  resumed  its  fiery 
sputtering.  Nearer  came  the  Germans, 
but  with  every  sweep  of  the  swinging, 
quivering,  scorching  barrel  the  oncom- 
ing line  thinned.  Now  it  was  ragged; 
now  broken;  and  suddenly  it  faded 
away  in  the  smoke  and  dust. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  relief  squad 
found  Jean  and  de  Boutelle,  clumsy 
with  exhaustion  and  wounds,  trying 
to  bandage  the  head  of  the  third  sur- 
vivor, whose  rifle  had  played  a  brave 
accompaniment  to  the  mitrailleuse  un- 
til a  shrapnel  bullet  pierced  his  helmet 
and  made  a  groove  down  one  side  of 
the  skull.  Quickly,  but  with  tender- 
ness, they  were  lifted  into  stretchers 
and  taken  to  the  field  hospital  in  the 
rear.  Before  the  surgeons  could  get  to 
him  Jean  was  sleeping  the  heavy  sleep 
of  exhaustion. 

He  awoke  to  a  feeling  of  intense  de- 
pression. His  body  was  cramped,  his 
head  ached,  and  when  he  tried  to  rise 
a  sharp  pain  flashed  through  his  left 
arm  and  he  fell  back.  He  managed, 
however,  to  turn  sufficiently  to  glance 
around.  All  about  him  were  the  white 
cots  of  a  base  hospital,  filled  with 
wounded  men.  And,  not  more  than 
two  yards  away  was  de  Boutelle,  whom 
he  had  not  known  to  have  been  wound- 
ed any  more  than  he  had  realized  the 
severity  of  his  own  hurts. 

Jean  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital 
in  two  days  and  to  walk  about  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling.  The  flesh  had  been 
torn  and  the  bone  chipped  and  cracked 
by  a  piece  of  shrapnel;  he  would  not 
be  fit  for  service  within  a  month,  said 
the  surgeons.  As  soon  as  he  was  al- 
lowed to  get  on  his  feet,  he  went  to 
sit  beside  de  Boutelle's  bed, 

"Never  thought  we'd  come  out  of 
that,  did  you?"  de  Boutelle  asked  as 
he  weakly  extended  his  hand  out  to 
Jean, 

"I  didn't  think  about  it  at  all,"  said 
Jean,  with  such  an  indifferent  air  that 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment, 

"And  now  you  are  going  home?" 
said  de  Boutelle,  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,"  said  Jean — "and  you?" 
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De  Boutelle  grimaced.  "I — hope 
so,"  he  said. 

"You  aren't  badly  wounded?"  said 
Jean,  with  quick  concern.  "I  should 
have " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  de  Boutelle,  smiling 
grimly.  "I  got  one  in  my  left  leg.  It 
is  nothing.  But  it  will  keep  me  here  a 
couple  of  weeks,  they  say." 

Jean  was  silent. 

"What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  de  Bou- 
telle. 

"Why,  our  company  may  be  distrib- 
uted, now  there  are  so  few  of  us  left!" 

"We'll  stick  together  somehow." 

"If  we  could  be  sure  of  that,"  said 
Jean  eagerly,  "I  wouldn't  mind  so 
much.  All  my  life  I  have  wanted  to 
learn,  and  never  before  have  I  had  the 
time  nor  any  one  to  tutor  me.  I  should 
not  find  another  willing  to  bother  with 
a  poor  fireman." 

"Nonsense!"  said  de  Boutelle.  "I'm 
glad  I've  been  able  to  help  you  a  little ; 
but  you  must  not  think  my  attitude  un- 
usual. You  know  how  Capt.  Des- 
chelles  got  up  that  play  and  took  a 
minor  part  in  it  himself  because  some 
of  us  privates  were  better  actors  than 
he,  though  he's  a  better  soldier.  This  is 
what  democracy  means;  and  it  is  to 
save  democracy  for  all  the  world  that 
we  fight  the  Germans." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Jean. 

"And  I  speak  not  only  of  our  com- 
pany, but  of  every  company  in  the 
army,"  said  de  Boutelle.  "France 
leads  the  world  because  she  chooses 
the  best  man  for  whatever  purpose  is 
to  be  accomplished,  not  the  man  who 
is  born  in  a  certain  place  or  rank.  And 
that  is  your  hope,  Jean.  You  are  a 
natural  soldier;  you  have  already  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  general; 
you  will  be  mentioned  in  the  dispatches 
and — I  think  you  will  some  day  be 
leading  an  army  corps." 

"Why  not  you  before  me?"  said 
Jean,  smiling  and  thinking  that  if  med- 
als were  to  be  awarded,  at  least  two 
others  of  his  acquaintances  probably 
would  become  recipients. 

"Because  I  do  not  enjoy  fighting  as 
you  do.  It  doesn't  interest  me.  I  do 
it  because  it  has  to  be  done,  but  I  usu- 


ally think  of  other  things  instead  of 
putting  my  mind  on  the  fight." 

"For  an  uninterested  man  you  do  it 
mighty  well,"  said  Jean  dryly. 

De  Boutelle  took  no  notice  of  this, 
but  remained  silent,  and  soon  Jean  had 
to  leave  him. 

"Au  revoir,  mon  vieux,"  he  said  as 
Jean  arose. 

Jean's  heart  leaped  at  the  affection- 
ate epithet. 

"Au  revoir,"  he  said,  bending  down 
to  kiss  de  Boutelle's  cheek. 

"I'll  see  you  in  Paris,"  added  the 
author,  as  Jean  reluctantly  released 
his  hand.  "Do  me  a  favor  when  you 
get  there;  go  tell  my  mother  I'm  all 
right  and  that  I  hope  to  see  her  soon." 
Jean  promised  to  do  so,  then  shook 
hands  once  more  and  went  out. 

When  Jean  got  his  discharge  from 
the  hospital,  he  was  ordered  home  un- 
til ready  for  service  again.  With  his 
order  was  handed  to  him  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  the  familiar  handwriting  of 
Madeline.  He  started  to  open  it  at 
once,  but  decided  to  save  it  until  he 
was  in  the  train.  "It  will  shorten  the 
journey,"  he  said  to  himself.  So  he 
tucked  it  away  in  his  pocket,  got  his 
kit,  and  found  a  place  with  the  train- 
load  of  wounded  going  home  to  con- 
valesce. 

Notwithstanding  their  wounds,  the 
men  in  the  crowded  compartment  were 
happy;  for  ahead  of  them  was  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  home  and  loved  ones 
again.  They  greeted  him  exuberantly, 
and  with  evident  regard;  for  every 
man  in  the  division  now  knew  how  the 
Boches  had  been  stopped  in  front  of  a 
certain  trench,  and  it  was  rumored  that 
presently  all  France  would  learn  it 
through  that  formal  but  none  the  less 
brilliant  document,  the  official  commu- 
nique. 

Jean  was  conscious  of  a  very  faint 
feeling  of  pride;  and  he  was  very 
happy,  too.  He  imagined  himself 
walking  in  unexpectedly  and  finding 
his  mother  and  Madeline  together.  He 
knew  his  mother  would  be  overcome 
with  delight.  And  Madeline — would 
she  not  look  into  his  eyes  as  she  had 
that  rainy  night  when  he  last  saw  her 
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and  take  his  hand  and  be  glad  he  was 
safe  again? 

He  felt  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  then 
drew  it  out  and  opened  it.  "Ho,  ho," 
chuckled  a  swarthy  poilu  beside  him, 
noticing  Jean's  tender  handling  of  the 
letter.  "A  billet-douce,  eh?  She 
won't  have  to  write  now." 

Every  one  in  the  compartment 
turned  to  look  at  Jean,  who  blushed 
under  his  tan,  but  answered  simply : 

"  'Tis  from  my  mother!" 

"God  bless  her!"  said  the  poilu;  "I 
have  wished  that  mine  were  living  un- 
til this  war  began.  Now — I  sometimes 
thank  God  she  does  not  have  to  suffer 
as  many  another  mother  does  who  has 
sons  at  the  front." 

Jean  unfolded  the  letter  slowly,  en- 
joying it  in  anticipation. 

"Dear  Jean,"  he  read,  and  joy  ran 
riot  in  his  veins.  "Thou  hast  a  brave 
heart — "  His  mother  never  wrote  thus. 
Sudden  apprehension  seized  him.  He 
continued  to  read  with  a  tightening  of 
the  throat  and  a  sense  of  oppression 
about  the  heart. 

"What  is  it,  mon  fils?"  asked  the 
poilu. 

"My  mother,"  whispered  Jean,  "she 
is  dead — Zeppelins " 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  poilu,  taking 
the  letter  from  Jean's  nerveless  fingers, 
while  the  rest  of  the  men  leaned  over 
and  extended  their  hands  in  sympathy. 
"We  adopt  you,"  said  one,  "come  to 
my  home — my  mother  shall  be  a 
mother  to  you." 

"Is  there  need?"  asked  the  poilu, 
pointing  to  Madeline's  signature.  "This 
lady,  is  she  not  of  your  family?" 

"No,"  answered  Jean,  "I  am  nothing 
to  her." 

The  poilu  handed  the  letter  back  to 
him,  then  put  his  arm  about  Jean's 
shoulders  and  in  a  gentle  and  fatherly 
voice  said:  "She  no  longer  suffers  the 
agony  and  uncertainty  about  thee,  my 
son.  Think.  It's  a  blessed  release 
from  a  world  of  anxiety  and  mourn- 
ing." 

"Come  with  me,"  repeated  the  young 
fellow  who  had  spoken  before.  He  was 
a  red  haired  giant,  blue  eyed,  towering 
above  his  companions.    "Thou  are  near 


enough  like  me  to  be  one  of  the  fam- 

iiy-" 

Jean  murmured  his  thanks,  and, 
crushing  the  letter  to  his  breast,  sat 
motionless,  staring  out  of  the  window 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  When  the 
train  stopped  at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  he 
got  out  mechanically,  but  on  reaching 
the  platform  paused  a  moment,  uncer- 
tain where  to  go.  A  large  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder  and  the  deep, 
friendly  voice  of  the  blonde  giant 
sounded  in  his  ear.  "This  way,  my 
brother;  you  are  going  home  with  me." 
Jean  made  no  protest,  but  walked 
along  beside  him,  hardly  conscious  of 
the  pressure  of  the  big  man's  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  though  he  had  noticed 
that  his  friend  was  wounded  in  the  left 
foot  and  could  no  more  than  touch  the 
ground  with  it. 

"My  name's  Latourette,"  said  the 
big  man. 

"I  am  called  Jean  Morel." 

No  further  words  were  spoken.  La- 
tourette found  a  cab,  had  their  bag- 
gage put  into  it,  and  insisted  on  Jean's 
going  with  him.  "  'Twill  do  you  good 
to  see  some  women-folks,"  he  said. 
"My  wife  and  my  mother  will  surely 
be  glad  to  have  an  extra  man  to  enter- 
tain— and  it  will  take  some  of  the 
strain  off  me." 

"There  is  one  that  I  would  wish  to 
see "  began  Jean. 

"Oh,  the  lady  who  wrote  the  letter?" 

"Yes." 

"I  thought  you  said  in  the  car " 

"That  I  am  nothing  to  her — yes.  But 
to  me  she  is  now  everything." 

Latourette  whistled.  "Don't  she  like 
you?" 

"  'Tis  impossible  she  should — ^my 
mother  was  concierge  of  the  hotel 
where  she  lives — and  she  is  rich  and 
her  grandfather  is  proud!" 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Latourette.  "Pouf ! 
I  besin  to  find  this  an  adventure.  You 
need  an  ally,  and  I'm  your  man.  Go  to 
my  house,  get  into  a  bathtub,  don  some 
clean  duds  and  we'll  go  together  to  see 
this  lady,  and  I'll  take  my  wife  along. 
She'll  be  a  better  ally  than  I.  She's  a 
sweet  talker — what  are  you  smiling 
at?" 
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"It  will  take  more  than  that  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  Madeline  de  Goncourt 
and  me." 

"The  name  sounds  high-toned,"  La- 
tourette  admitted.  "Is  she  a  haughty 
lady?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Jean  hastened  to  say; 
"quite  the  contrary.  But  her  grand- 
father is  proud  and  old." 

"We'll  show  him  how  hard  it  is  to 
be  proud,  if  he  don't  stop  it,"  laughed 
Latourette.  "Ah,  here  we  are,  mon 
vieux." 

They  had  stopped  before  an  impos- 
ing mansion  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Ger- 
main. Latourette  put  his  hand  on 
Jean's  shoulder  again  as  they  got  out 
of  the  cab.  "You  don't  mind  being  my 
crutch?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"This  is  a  jolly  lark!  Won't  they  be 
surprised  when  we  walk  in  on  them  ? — 
But  I  beg  your  pardon;  in  my  joy,  I 
had  forgotten  your  grief."  Latourette 
opened  the  door  and  led  Jean  into  the 
hall.  A  lady  was  just  coming  to  the 
door.  "Alec!"  she  cried,  and  threw 
herself  into  his  arms. 

"Glad  to  see  me,  Kitten?"  laughed 
the  blonde  giant,  holding  her  tight  and 
looking  down  into  her  face.  She  was 
small  and  dark,  and  her  head  did  not 
reach  to  his  shoulder.  "I  have  brought 
you  a  war  brother;  he's  adopted.  Take 
him  into  the  family  now — his  mother's 
dead."  ^ 

The  little  woman  took  one  arm  from 
around  her  husband's  neck  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Jean;  and  a  smile  of 
sweet  compassion  came  over  her  face. 
"Monsieur,  thou  art  one  of  us." 

Chapter  VII. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  cele- 
brate the  homecoming  by  going  to  the 
cathedral.  To  this  plan  Jean  had  no 
objection;  for  his  Sunday  visits  to  the 
cathedral  were  his  most  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  the  city,  if  only  one  be  ex- 
cepted. And  he  found  comfort  now  as 
he  had  before  in  the  pleasant  loftiness 
of  the  architecture,  the  richness  of  the 
music,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  service. 

They  came  out  into  a  bright,  clear 


day  that  reminded  Jean  of  his  last  visit 
to  the  cathedral.  The  life  along  the 
quays  was  different,  however;  for 
though  there  was  the  same  shimmer  to 
the  water  and  the  same  beauty  in  the 
vista  up  the  river,  the  people  seemed 
different.  The  carefree  gaiety  of  for- 
mer days  had  passed;  many  wore 
mourning,  and  all  but  the  children  had 
serious,  thoughtful  faces. 

Jean  asked  to  be  allowed  to  get  out 
of  the  carriage  and  look  at  a  book,  ex- 
plaining as  well  as  he  could  how  he 
had  in  former  days  stood  before  those 
miles  of  bookstalls  and  worshipped 
knowledge.  This  time  he  bought  a 
book,  but  not  for  its  binding.  The 
name  of  it  was  "93,"  and  it  contained 
the  story  of  another  agony  of  France, 
a  romance  for  none  but  the  stout-heart- 
ed. "We  will  go  directly  to  the  Rue  de 
rUniversite,"  said  Latourette  as  Jean 
got  into  the  carriage.  Jean  nodded  and 
the  coachman  was  given  the  order. 

As  they  drew  up  before  the  well- 
remembered  door  Jean's  face  became 
set,  and  he  descended  from  the  car- 
riage with  the  book  he  had  just  bought 
clutched  in  his  left  hand  and  pressed 
against  his  heart.  In  answer  to  their 
ring  the  door  was  opened  by  a  strange 
woman  and  Jean  stepped  back.  Latou- 
rette put  the  familiar  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  urged  him  in.  "Come," 
he  said,  "be  brave,"  and  he  led  the  way 
with  Jean  up  the  stairs,  Mme.  Latou- 
rette following  them. 

At  the  door  of  M.  de  Goncourt's 
apartment  they  hesitated  a  moment. 
Latourette  then  knocked  gently.  The 
door  was  opened  almost  immediately 
and  Madeline,  dressed  all  in  blue,  stood 
before  them.  Her  hat,  which  was  also 
blue,  was  still  on ;  for  she  also  had  just 
come  from  church,  and  her  blue  eyes 
looked  out  in  wide  astonishment  from 
under  the  brim. 

"Jean!"  she  exclaimed,  and  then 
catching  sight  of  the  others,  blushed 
with  confusion. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Jean,  "permit 
me  to  introduce  Madame  Latourette 
and  Monsieur  Latourette." 

"Will  you  not  come  in?"  said  Made- 
line with  prim  cordiality. 
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As  they  entered,  M.  de  Goncourt 
bustled  in  from  the  next  room. 

"Father,  here  is  Jean  Morel  returned 
— and  Monsieur  and  Madame  Latou- 
rette." 

"Glad  to  see  you  safe,  Jean,"  said 
the  old  man.  "What  did  you  say  the 
name  was?" 

"Latourette,"  said  the  big  man  gen- 
ially. "We're  almost  neighbors,  M.  de 
Goncourt,  though  we've  not  met  be- 
fore." 

"M.  Latourette,"  said  the  old  man. 
"I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  know 
something  of  your  family;  'tis  of  the 
good  old  mixture,  French  and  Scotch. 
Sit  down.  I  see  you  are  in  the  army, 
too.  Tell  me  how  things  are  going." 
And  he  made  them  comfortable  and 
plied  Latourette  with  questions  about 
Joffre's  strategy  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
shrapnel  "curtain."  Mme.  Latourette 
sat  gazing  at  her  husband  and  listening 
to  his  spirited  replies;  and  Jean  and 
Madeline  talked  apart. 

"Mademoiselle,"  began  Jean,  fum- 
bling in  his  pocket,  "this  letter  that  you 
sent  me — I  thank  you  for  it  most  heart- 
ily." 

"  'Twas  a  cruel  thing  to  have  to 
write,  and  I  was  so  awkward." 

"Not  so.  Mademoiselle;  it  is  a  won- 
derful letter  and  I  shall  keep  it  as  my 
most  valued  possession " 

"Oh,  no." 

"With  your  permission,  Mademoi- 
selle, until  I  die!" 

Madeline  averted  her  head.  "Keep 
it,  Monsieur,  and  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  of  comfort  to  you." 

"You  do  not  know  how  your  words 
affect  me,  Madeline,"  he  said,  seeking 
her  eyes  with  his.  Madeline  felt  her 
blushes  returning,  and  again  averted 
herface.    Her  hands  were  trembling. 

"Why,  if  you  wish  to  offer  me  con- 
solation, do  you  not  say  'thee'  and 
'thou'  as  in  the  letter?" 

Madeline  was  about  to  reply,  but  in 
her  uneasiness  she  had  moved  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  grate,  where  a  crack- 
ling fire  blazed,  and  now  as  she  ner- 
vously settled  her  skirts  again  they 
flared  out  and  caught  fire.  With  a 
cry  she  leaped  to  her  feet.     All  but 


Jean  seemed  petrified  with  horror. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  how- 
ever, he  bent  over,  seized  the  burning 
skirt  and  calmly  crushed  out  the  fire 
with  his  hands.  It  was  done  before 
the  others  had  moved.  Jean  had 
pushed  Madeline  gently  into  her  chair 
again  and  stood  looking  dubiously  at 
his  burnt  hands;  and  the  blood 
streamed  anew  from  the  wound  in  his 
arm. 

M.  de  Goncourt  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  found  his  tongue  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Jean,  "you  are  the  bravest  and 
coolest  man  I  ever  saw." 

"It's  not  that,"  interrupted  Latou- 
rette, his  sang  froid  returning  at  once. 
"He's  merely  in  love  with  your  grand- 
daughter." 

While  this  speech  was  being  made, 
M.  de  Goncourt  had  been  wringing 
Jean's  poor  burned  hand.  He  dropped 
it  now. 

"The  devil  you  say!" 

"Isn't  it  so.  Morel?"  asked  Latou- 
rette. 

"Yes!"  said  Jean. 

"A  concierge's  son!"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  "in  love  with  my  grand- 
daughter!" 

"He's  a  Latourette!"  said  the  big 
man. 

M.  de  Goncourt  was  bewildered,  and 
turned  inquiringly  toward  Mme.  La- 
tourette, while  Jean  lifted  his  gaze 
from  his  hands  to  Madeline's  face. 

"Yes,"  said  Mme.  Latourette;  "we 
have  adopted  him." 

M.  de  Goncourt  blinked  his  eyes  rap- 
idly and  adjusted  his  glasses  as  the 
full  significance  of  this  clarifying  in- 
telligence came  home  to  him.  He 
cleared  his  throat. 

"Then  I  suppose  I  cannot  object,"  he 
said  slowly.  "That  is,  if  Madeline  re- 
turns his — ah — his  affection."  He 
glanced  searchingly  at  the  girl. 

Madeline  suddenly  seized  Jean's 
right  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"You  might  pick  out  a  less  painful 
place,"  said  Latourette,  jovially.  And 
Madeline  hid  her  face  on  Jean's  shoul- 
der. 


'Thus  Spake  Zarathustra" — America 

Answers ! 


By  Charles  Hancock  Forster 


PART  ONE 


A  BOY  SCOUT  came  to  me  the 
other  day  and  told  me  that  he 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  French 
soldier,  somewhere  in  France, 
with  a  nickel.  He  took  it  to  Sunday 
school  and  dropped  it  into  the  collec- 
tion plate  when  they  were  taking  up 
an  offering  from  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  country  to  send  Bibles  to  the 
men  on  the  West  front.  That  was  two 
years  ago;  now  the  news  comes  that, 
in  many  instances,  these  Bibles,  hap- 
pening to  be  inside  the  coat,  next  to  the 
heart,  or  within  the  trousers,  next  to 
the  stomach,  stopped  bullets  from  en- 
tering and  deranging  these  vital  or- 
gans. The  Boy  Scout  above  mentioned 
had  a  Literary  Digest  which  contained 
pictures  of  the  Bible  with  the  marks 
of  the  bullets.  Some  of  these  missiles 
happened  to  stop  in  such  a  precise 
manner  as  to  point  out  very  suggestive 
and  illuminating  scripture  quotations. 
The  boy's  nickel  did  the  work. 

I  tell  this  to  introduce  you  to  a  very 
interesting  fact.  The  German  General 
Staff  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  menace. 
Some  of  the  staff  do  it  in  a  premedi- 
tated, direct  manner;  others  indirectly 
and  unconsciously,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  their  training.  I  fully  agree 
with  a  certain  officer  of  high  rank  who 
declared  that  it  is  inconsistent  for  a 
German  soldier  to  carry  a  Bible  in  his 
knapsack,  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
on  like  a  pagan  at  the  command  of  an 
officer  who  has  been  taught  that  war, 
to  be  victorious,  must  still  be     war. 


with  all  its  sickening  smells  and  bloody 
sights. 

Here  lies  the  secret  of  German  ruth- 
lessness.  The  intellectual  life  of  Ger- 
many has  been  saturated  by  a  pagan 
philosophy,  the  result  of  a  well- 
planned  effort  to  prepare  the  soul  of 
the  people  to  carry  on  the  next  great 
war.  This  is  another  instance  of  effi- 
ciency. Prepare  the  deadly  weapons 
and  at  the  same  time  mould  the  soul 
of  the  people  in  a  pagan  pattern  and 
leave  the  conscience  free  to  use  the 
weapons  to  the  limit  of  awfulness.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  ideals  of  Christ- 
ianity had  to  be  overthrown  and  the 
influence  of  modern  civilization  subtly 
undermined.  To  this  end,  the  military 
caste  seized  upon  the  philosophy  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche  and 
made  it  an  institution  in  Germany.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  writings 
of  Neitzsche  would  have  lived  at  all 
were  it  not  for  the  patronage  of  the 
ruling  classes,  who  saw  to  it  that  the 
ideas  of  this  philosopher  were  taught 
in  the  universities.  Very  soon  the 
books  of  Nietzsche  went  into  the  back- 
ground, but  his  teachings,  pruned  and 
gathered  together  into  a  finished  phil- 
osophy of  life  and  morals,  became  the 
outstanding  feature  in  German  intel- 
lectual life.  A  prominent  general  once 
said  that  a  handy  edition  of  one  of 
Nietzsche's  books,  "Thus  Spake  Zara- 
thustra,"  should  be  prirtted  and  placed 
in  the  knapsack  of  every  German  sol- 
dier. 
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It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  tell 
the  public  a  few  of  the  things  that  Zar- 
athrusta  said,  blasphemous  things  in- 
deed they  are,  but  it  is  well  that  we 
know  the  soul  of  our  enemy.  I  want 
to  do  my  little  part  to  help  my  fellow- 
countrymen  develop  an  intelligent  and 
earnest  conviction  that  they  are  fight- 
ing in  a  crusade  for  Christianity  and 
that  high  civilization  of  which  Christ- 
ianity is  the  foundation.  Before  the 
war  we  could  meet  this  philosophy  up- 
on the  forum,  argument  for  argument, 
but  it  comes  to  us  now  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  we  are  compelled  to  un- 
sheathe the  sword. 

The  Christian  philosophy  of  life  did 
not  suit  the  militarism  of  Germany. 
They  realized,  and  rightly,  that  a  per- 
son educated  and  reared  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Christian  civilization  would 
be  a  very  unsuitable  creature  to  be- 
come an  officer  in  the  German  army 
during  the  great  war  that  was  to  come. 
To  make  the  great,  military  machine 
effective  officers  were  needed  trained 
in  soul  as  well  as  in  body.  To  this  end 
they  took  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche 
and  his  disciples  and  made  it  the  creed 
of  the  German  soldier. 

The  creed  begins  by  denouncing 
Christianity  as  a  religion  only  fit  for 
weaklings,  because  it  originated  among 
the  Jews,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
down  and  out.  They  were  a  weak, 
subject  race,  a  nation  of  slaves,  full 
of  hate  and  resentment  for  the  Romans 
— their  conquerors.  This  philosophy 
claims  that  the  ideals  of  Christianity 
were  born  in  this  feeling  of  hate  and 
resentment.  The  Jews  hated  the  Ro- 
mans, and  everything  Roman  was  bad 
and  wicked.  It  was  bad  to  be  a  Ro- 
man and  good  to  be  a  Jew,  and  all  the 
qualities  of  this  conquering  race :  mili- 
tary power,  material  wealth  and  its 
enjoyment,  were  regarded  as  sinful,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  life. 
So,  therefore,  the  Christian  religion 
originated  in  a  revolt  of  slaves  against 
a  strong  and  mighty  race.  According 
to  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  is  a 
state  of  blessedness  to  be  poor,  meek, 
weak,  pitiable,  despised  and  ugly.  It 
deifies  impotence.     To  illustrate  this 


idea  about  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
Nietzsche  used  the  following  illustra- 
tion: "That  the  lambs  should  bear  a 
grudge  against  the  big  birds  of  prey  is 
in  no  wise  strange.  There  is  no  reason 
for  blaming  the  big  birds  of  prey  for 
what  they  do,  and  if  the  lambs  say 
among  themselves:  'These  rapacious 
birds  are  wicked,  and  he  who  is  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  like  a  bird  of  prey,  but 
rather  the  opposite,  like  a  lamb,  is 
good,'  no  one  can  find  fault  with  the 
establishment  of  such  an  ideal." 

Here  is  another  sentence  taken  out 
of  the  creed  of  Prussian  militarism: 
"Christianity  retards  human  progress; 
it  is  an  influence  making  for  the  im- 
poverishment and  degeneration  of  hu- 
man life."  "Nothing,"  wrote  Nietz- 
sche, "can  be  more  seducing  and  cor- 
ruptive of  noble  ideals  than  the 
Christian  symbol  of  the  sacred  cross. 
The  idea  of  a  god  upon  a  cross  is  an 
awful  paradox.  It  has  subverted  all 
ideals  and  overturned  all  real  values. 
.  .  .  The  Christian  would  have  us  un- 
derstand that  he  is  better  than  the 
mighty,  better  than  the  lords  of  the 
earth,  whose  spittle  he  must  lick.  He 
does  not  merely  claim  that  he  is  better 
off  now,  but  that  he  will  be  better  off 
in  the  future  life!  But  enough! 
Enough !  Bad  air !  Bad  air !  Methinks  it 
stinks!  It  stinks  with  falsehoods!"  This 
is  the  Christian  workshop  where  ideals 
are  manufactured !  Here  is  a  sample  of 
that  blasphemy  which  made  possible 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  It  called 
the  idea  of  peace  and  good  will  to  men 
a  "shameful,  modern  effeminacy  of 
sentiment."  It  cried  against  Christ- 
ianity as  "the  most  dismal  feature  in 
European  civilization."  It  spoke  of 
Christ  as  "a  savior  bringing  blessed- 
ness and  victory  to  the  poor,  the  weak- 
lings and  the  sinners,  a  savior  repre- 
senting seduction  in  its  most  awful  and 
hideous  form." 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  it  the 
prayer  of  the  Prussian  or  a  pagan 
howl  of  disgust  and  aversion  for  the 
things  of  Christian  civilization.  Let 
the  reader  call  it  what  he  pleases.  One 
thing  is  sure:  it  reveals  the  soul  of 
Prussianism  In  a  few  words:  "Permit 
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me  just  a  glance!"  cried  Nietzsche. 
"Just  one  glance  of  something  per- 
fect! Something  completely  finished! 
Something  mighty,  triumphant,  in 
which  there  is  something  still  to  be 
feared!  Permit  me  just  one  glance  of 
man  that  justifies  man!  A  redeeming 
case  of  man!  I  have  seen  enough  of 
man  going  downward,  ever  downward, 
into  the  thinner,  the  more  comfortable, 
the  more  mediocre,  the  more  Christ- 
ian!" A  picture  of  the  redeeming  case 
of  man  prayed  for  is  drawn  in  the  phil- 
osopher's own  words,  as  follows :  "My 
Superman  belongs  to  the  warrior  class, 
to  the  chivalric  aristocracy.  He  values 
extra-extravagant  health,  a  powerful 
body  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  its 
preservation:  war,  adventure,  hunting, 
sport,  feasting  and  dancing  .  .  .  He 
demands  enemies  for  himself.  They 
are  his  distinction.  He  steps  out  of 
a  state  of  peace  into  the  innocence  of 
the  conscience  of  a  beast  of  prey.  As 
an  exultant  monster  he  walks  away 
from  an  abominable  sequence  of  mur- 
der, violation,  cruelty  and  torture,  with 
an  unrestrained  feeling  of  revelry,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  for  a  long  time 
the  poets  will  have  something  about 
which  to  sing  and  celebrate." 

Well!  The  day  has  come!  The 
prayer  has  been  answered!  The  Su- 
perman is  abroad  in  the  land !  As  long 
as  Zarathustra  was  only  a  voice  we 
didn't  mind,  but  when  a  nation  grows 
insane  enough  to  make  him  a  living 
reality,  running  amuck  in  the  fields  of 
civilization,  there  is  only  one  answer 
we  can  give.  We  didn't  mind  it  in 
the  least  when  Nietzsche  told  us  that 
"there  is  no  longer  anything  to  be 
feared  in  man,"  and  then  went  on  to 
say:  "The  vermin  man  is  in  the  fore- 
ground and  in  the  majority;  the  tame 
man,  the  man  hopelessly  mediocre, 
who  considered  himself  to  be  the  high- 
est type  of  man."  Or  did  we  mind  it 
when  he  wrote :  "The  purpose  of  mod- 
ern civilization  is  to  change  and  rear 
man  into  an  overly-civilized  animal,  a 
domesticated  beast,  even  a  Christian 
creature,  and  this  fact  is  the  decline 
and  the  shame  of  mankind." 

We  merely  regarded  these  expres- 


sions of  nauseating  blasphemy  as  the 
ravings  of  a  fantastic  genius,  but  we 
were  compelled  to  take  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  them  when  they 
started  to  march  across  Belgium  in  the 
fall  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

The  keynote  of  the  teaching  of 
Nietzsche  can  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence by  saying  that  it  is  the  right  of 
strength  to  manifest  itself  as  strength, 
to  search  for  enemies,  for  resistance, 
for  triumph.  To  him  it  was  clearly  ab- 
surd that  a  great  military  organization 
like  the  German  Empire  should  take 
for  its  religion  a  faith  that  exalts 
weakness  and  humility,  and  that  deifies 
the  idea  of  turning  the  other  cheek. 
He  asks  the  world  to  believe  that  the 
only  ideals  worth  the  name  are  those 
of  the  Homeric  heroes  and  Scandina- 
vian Vikings.  If  strength  and  might 
shall  endure,  they  must  subdue  weaker 
things  and  rejoice  in  spoils  and  vic- 
tory. 

But  what  is  the  faith  of  Prussianism, 
dominated,  as  it  is,  by  this  type  of 
doctrine?  How  does  it  regard  the  fu- 
ture of  the  human  race?  It  believes 
that  a  great  struggle  between  ideals 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  and 
that  Christianity,  in  a  large  measure, 
has  triumphed  over  the  classic  ideal, 
and  has  held  the  ground  most  of  the 
time.  It  believes  that  Germany  is  di- 
vinely ordained  to  overthrow  the  weak 
ideals  of  modern  civilization  and  to 
bring  about  a  revival  of  the  glorious, 
warrior  ideals  of  classic  days.  Nietz- 
sche reveals  the  deep-rooted  ambitions 
of  the  Prussian  soul  in  the  following 
words :  "A  race  must  come  that  is 
strengthened  by  wars  and  victories,  to 
whom  adventure  and  pain,  even  dan- 
ger, have  become  a  need  .  .  .  But  will 
this  race  of  super-beings  ever  come? 
Yes!  It  is  to  come!  A  redeeming 
race!  It  will  restore  to  earth  its  goal, 
and  to  man  his  hope!  This  Anti- 
Christ!     It  must  come  some  day! 

Germany  aims  to  fulfill  all  the  hopes 
of  this  pagan  philosophy.  She  is 
fighting  to  save  the  race  from  -the 
moral  code  of  Christianity.  "In  Na- 
poleon," wrote  Nietzsche,  pointing  out 
to  his  countrymen  the  inspiring  mo- 
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ments  of  European  history,  according 
to  his  point  of  view,  "the  antique  ideal 
appeared  bodily,  and  with  unheard  of 
splendor  before  the  eyes  and  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  once  again,  more 
strongly,  more  plainly,  more  forcibly 
than  ever  before  .  .  .  there  arose  and 
resounded  through  the  earth  the  rap- 
turous and  terrible  counter-cry  of  the 
right  of  the  mighty.  Like  some  last 
hint,  pointing  to  the  other  road.  Na- 
poleon appeared  .  .  Was  he  the  end? 
No!  The  great  awakening  is  merely 
adjourned  for  a  time.  Might  there  not 
be,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  necessity 
for  a  still  more  terrible,  a  still  longer 
prepared  for  blazing  up  of  the  old 
conflagration?  Nay,  is  not  this  even 
to  be  wished  for  as  much  as  possible  ? 
Even  to  be  willed?  Even  to  be  fur- 
thered?" 

The  day  for  which  the  philosopher 
prayed  has  arrived.  The  rapturous 
cry  of  the  right  of  the  mighty  is  echo- 


ing around  the  world !  On  every  hand 
we  witness  the  terrible,  long-prepared- 
for  blazing  up  of  the  old  conflagra- 
tion! 

It  is  Christianity  or  paganism,  Christ 
or  Caesar!  We  have  taken  up  the 
gauge  of  battle  against  this  philosophy 
of  life  which  comes  at  us  to  overcome 
us,  to  force  its  ideals  upon  us,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  ready  to  crush  all  our 
dearest  hopes  and  most  cherished 
ideals.  We  fight  this  natural  foe  of  all 
liberty.  "To  such  an  end  we  dedicate 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  everything  we 
have  and  everything  that  we  are,  with 
the  pride  of  those  who  know  that  the 
day  has  come  when  America  is  privil- 
eged to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might 
for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth 
and  happiness  and  the  peace  that  she 
has  treasured.  God  helping  her,  she 
can  do  no  other." 

Zarathustra  has  spoken!  America 
has  answered! 


TE  DEUA5 
Let  not  the  smoke  of  incense  blind  your  eyes 

Think  not  Te  Deums  are  the  all  in  all, 
For  they  are  only  steps  by  which  we  rise 
To  service,  and  without  which  we  would  fall. 

Eugene  Ammon. 


Bakersfield's  Experiment  in  Municipalized  Charity 


By   Wallace  A\.  AVorgan 


THREE  years  ago,  when  the  free- 
holders' board  was  drafting  a 
charter  for  the  city  of  Bakers- 
field,  the  city  manager  form  was 
a  very  new  development  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  municipal  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  board  had  decided 
on  the  manager  form  as  the  central 
principle  of  the  new  charter,  the  ice 
was  well  broken  for  the  introduction 
of  other  innovations.  Local  conditions 
as  well  as  the  general  trend  of  govern- 
mental progress,  helped  to  turn  the 
minds  of  the  freeholders  toward  hu- 
manitarian lines,  with  the  result  that 
Bakersfield's  new  charter  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  government  as  broad- 
ly helpful  and  considerate  of  that  por- 
tion of  its  citizenship  least  able  to 
enforce  a  demand  for  help  and  con- 
sideration as  it  will  be  easy  to  find. 

The  freeholders  provided  for  a  pub- 
lic welfare  commission  of  seven  mem- 
bers, to  have  general  control  and  su- 
pervision over  matters  pertaining  to 
public  health  and  sanitation,  public 
morals,  public  charities,  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  public  amusements, 
"with  full  police  power  to  control,  cen- 
sor or  suppress  anything  detrimental 
to  public  morals."  They  provided  for 
a  free  employment  bureau,  for  a  char- 
ity commissioner  to  investigate  all 
cases  of  need  and  to  furnish  relief  in 
all  worthy  cases,  for  the  employment 
of  school  and  district  nurses,  physi- 
cians, emergency  surgeons,  bacteriol- 
ogists and  food  and  market  inspectors. 
Further,  they  established  a  minimum 
daily  wage  of  three  dollars  and  a 
maximum  day  of  eight  hours  for  all 
workmen  employed  by  the  city  or  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  on  any  public  work. 
This  article  has  to  do  only  with  Bakers- 


field's experiment  in  municipalized 
charity,  but  I  mention  these  other  kin- 
dred features  of  the  new  charter  to  il- 
lustrate the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
framed,  and  in  which  the  venture  of  the 
city  into  the  field  of  benevolence  and 
brotherly  kindness  was  undertaken. 

It  was  not  at  all  the  plan  that  the 
city  should  take  over  any  duty  or  re- 
sponsibility which  the  county  or  the 
State  assumes  with  respect  to  indi- 
gents, orphans  or  half-orphans,  but  the 
fact  that  in  every  city  and  village  As- 
sociated Charities  and  other  organized 
or  unorganized  agencies  are  called  up- 
on to  aid  the  needy  and  unfortunate 
was  accepted  as  proof  that  the  State 
and  the  counties  do  not  go  so  far  in 
their  efforts  to  lift  the  burdens  of  ad- 
versity from  the  shoulders  of  the  weak 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  strong  as  the 
public  mind  and  conscience  demand. 
Members  of  the  freeholders  board 
knew  from  personal  experience  that  as- 
sociated charities  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations ordinarily  are  supported  by 
contributions  from  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  people  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  the  sums  contributed  are 
in  proportion  to  the  generosity  or  ac- 
cessibility of  the  contributors  and 
hardly  at  all  in  proportion  to  their 
financial  ability  to  give.  They  reasoned, 
moreover,  that  whether  giving  to  char- 
ity is  considered  a  duty  or  a  privilege, 
it  ought  to  be  shared  by  all  members 
of  the  community  according  to  their 
financial  means,  and  the  most  practi- 
cable way  to  accomplish  this  equitable 
distribution  is  to  provide  for  a  charity 
fund  in  the  tax  rate. 

There  remained  some  question,  of 
course,  as  to  whether  charity  officially 
administered   might  not  come   to   be 
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cold,  mechanical  and  perfunctory,  but 
opposite  this  fear  was  the  demonstrat- 
ed fact  that  private  charity  is  fitful, 
spasmodic,  often  ill-advised  and  very 
often  wholly  lacking  at  the  most  nec- 
essary time. 

At  this  point  I  ought  to  say  that  re- 
cently a  new  city  council,  hearing 
much  of  the  tendency  of  city,  county. 
State  and  National  taxes  to  increase, 
and  seeking  the  least  resisting  points 
at  which  the  city  budget  could  be 
pruned  down,  voted  to  discontinue  the 
charity  commissioner  and  the  school 
nurse,  and  to  give  up  the  municipal 
removal  of  rubbish.  The  political  pen- 
dulum is  as  unstable  in  Bakersfield  as 
in  most  other  cities.  But  this  official 
action  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation that  municipal  administration 
of  charity  is  not  a  success.  People 
made  little  complaint  over  having  to 
hire  their  individual  rubbish  collectors 
again,  but  they  rose  in  quite  a  remark- 
able storm  of  protest  over  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  school  nurse  and  the 
charity  commissioner.  In  this  popu- 
lar protest  joined  the  parent-teachers' 
associations,  the  Woman's  Club,  sev- 
eral labor  organizations,  members  of 
the  grand  jury,  hundreds  of  petitioners 
and  both  daily  newspapers — a  degree 
of  unanimity  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  city's  history. 

Because  this  municipal  handling  of 
charities  is  new — officers  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  tell 
me  that  Bakersfield  was  the  first  and 
only  city  in  the  State  to  undertake  it^ 
some  -detail  of  the  cost  and  results  of 
our  two  years'  experiment  may  be  of 
value  and  interest  elsewhere. 

The  charity  department  undertook, 
at  first,  the  same  field  of  effort  which 
the  Associated  Charities  had  occupied. 
The  lists  of  this  organization  were 
turned  over  to  the  city,  and  from  fig- 
ures furnished  by  its  officers  the  neces- 
sary charity  appropriation  for  the  first 
year  was  estimated  at  $4,224.  I  am 
very  sure  that  the  work  which  the  As- 
sociated Charities  had  undertaken  be- 
fore— to  see  that  no  resident  family 
nor  any  person  within  the  city  incapac- 
itated for  labor  went  hungry  or  cold — 


was  more  thoroughly  performed  after 
the  charity  commissioner  got  on  the 
job.  But  before  very  long  it  devel- 
oped that  the  fund  apportioned  would 
cover  a  larger  field. 

First,  the  free  employment  bureau, 
which  had  been  conducted  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  police  department,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  charity  com- 
missioner, who  thereafter  spent  her 
forenoons  in  the  employment  office  and 
had  her  afternoons  to  devote  to  char- 
ity work. 

With  the  outbreak  of  a  diphtheria 
epidemic  in  the  fall  the  charity  de- 
partment supplied  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  antitoxin  where  families  of 
the  patients  could  not  afford  to  buy  it. 
When  wage  earners  were  quarantined 
the  city  helped  provide  groceries  if 
circumstances  required.  In  her  visits 
among  the  homes  of  school  children 
the  school  nurse  found  occasional  bab- 
ies who  could  not  thrive  on  the  beans 
and  bacon  rinds  which  their  parents 
seemed  to  think  were  quite  the  proper 
diet,  and  she  was  authorized  to  pur- 
chase milk  and  other  foods  required  as 
well  as  tactfully  to  instruct  the  moth- 
ers in  the  science  of  baby-feeding.  The 
quantities  of  milk  and  foods  bought 
by  the  nurse  were  small,  and  the  cost 
was  light,  but  this  policy  of  helping  in 
material  and  instantly  understandable 
ways  aided  greatly  in  winning  the  con- 
fidence and  co-operation  of  that  class 
of  people  among  whom  it  is  hardest 
to  establish  respect  for  the  laws  of 
health  and  sanitation,  and,  coupled 
with  wonderful  tact,  insight  and  hu- 
man sjnnpathy  on  the  part  of  the  nurse 
herself,  it  soon  made  that  official  an 
undisputed  authority  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  health,  an  always  welcome 
visitor  and  a  confidential  advisor  on  a 
score  of  subjects. 

A  typical  case  of  which  the  people 
interested  in  this  work  are  particularly 
proud  was  that  of  a  young  Spanish  girl 
who  was  fast  going  into  tuberculosis. 
With  milk  and  eggs  and  other  nourish- 
ing food  which  the  charity  department 
supplied,  the  school  nurse  brought  her 
back  to  health  and  vigor,  and  devel- 
oped her  at  the  same  time  into  a  gra- 
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cious  and  effective  apostle  of  cleanli- 
ness, neatness,  beauty  and  good  neigh- 
borliness  throughout  the  circle  of  her 
family  acquaintance. 

In  one  of  the  schools  attended  large- 
ly by  children  of  Mexican  and  other 
foreign  parentage  the  principal  and 
some  of  the  teachers  had  been  im- 
provising lunches  for  pupils  who 
brought  little  or  nothing  with  them  to 
eat  at  noon,  and  who  showed  signs  of 
being  insufficiently  nourished  at  home. 
On  their  request,  a  closet  was  stocked 
with  provisions  for  such  emergency 
aid,  and  a  little  later  a  system  of  regu- 
lar noon  lunches  was  established,  with 
free  tickets  to  all  children  unable  to 
pay  for  them.  A  table,  dishes,  table 
cloth  and  napkins  were  purchased,  al- 
so out  of  the  charity  fund,  and  little 
youngsters  born  below  the  Rio  Grande, 
some  of  whom  were  wholly  strangers  to 
the  formality  of  even  a  table,  were 
taught  how  eating  is  accomplished  in 
polite  society  and  acquired  other  ex- 
perience of  still  greater  value  in  the 
making  of  an  American. 

With  the  beginning  of  cold  wea- 
ther we  constructed  a  small  corrugated 
steel  building  for  a  free  lodging  house, 
and  during  the  winter  every  man  who 
applied  was  given  a  warm,  dry  place 
to  sleep.  The  winter  of  1915-16  was 
bad  from  an  industrial  viewpoint,  and 
on  stormy  nights  the  number  housed 
in  this  place  ran  as  high  as  fifty-two. 
This  building  cost  the  charity  depart- 
ment $507,  and  the  salary  of  a  police 
officer  in  charge  of  the  lodging  house 
also  was  paid  from  the  charity  fund. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  these  un- 
planned expenditures,  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  there  was  a  surplus  of  $112 
in  the  charity  fund.  For  the  second 
year  we  reduced  the  appropriation  to 
$3,900.  A  larger  demand  for  labor  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  the  number  of 
idle  men,  and  the  free  lodging  house 
was  not  opened  last  winter,  although  it 
was  kept  in  readiness  should  the  need 
arise.  Effective  work  by  the  health 
department  and  the  school  nurses 
eliminated  the  diphtheria  epidemic, 
which  had  been  an  annual  affair  for 
years,  and  the     charity     department 


saved  money  on  antitoxin. 

So,  with  the  reduced  allowance,  the 
work  of  bettering  child  conditions  still 
could  be  extended.  We  had  a  meeting 
of  all  the  school  principals,  the  char- 
ity commissioner,  the  school  nurse,  the 
probation  officer,  and  representatives 
of  the  churches,  the  parent-teachers' 
associations,  the  women's  club,  labor 
unions  and  other  organizations  inter- 
ested in  charities,  and  laid  out  the  work 
with  a  view  to  covering  the  charity 
field  more  fully  than  ever  before. 

School  principals  were  told  that  the 
city  would  finance  free  lunches  in  any 
school  where  need  for  them  devel- 
oped. Principals  also  were  asked  to 
call  on  the  manager  or  the  charity  com- 
missioner for  shoes  or  clothing  for  any 
child  who  was  kept  at  home  for  lack 
of  them,  or  who  came  to  school  insuf- 
ficiently clad.  The  charity  department 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  Infant's 
Friend's  League  in  an  effort  to  see 
that  every  child  born  in  Bakersfield 
was  born  in  a  clean  bed  and  had  suit- 
able clothing  ready  for  its  use.  The 
city  offered  to  pay  the  rent  for  a 
"model  cottage"  which  members  of  the 
parent-teachers'  associations  proposed 
to  establish  as  a  day  nursery  and  train- 
ing school  for  girls  who  might  want  to 
fit  themselves  for  domestic  work.  The 
distribution  of  supplies  to  needy  fami- 
lies and  the  maintenance  of  the  free 
employment  bureau  was  to  remain,  of 
course,  the  central  work  of  the  char- 
ity commissioner. 

Private  and  imperative  demands  on 
the  time  of  those  who  were  foremost 
in  the  plan  for  the  "model  cottage" 
prevented  that  part  of  the  program 
from  materializing.  Otherwise  it  was 
carried  out  fully. 

We  have  made  our  share  of  mis- 
takes. Every  adult  subject  for  charity 
is  a  separate,  distinctive,  original  prob- 
lem in  psychology,  different  in  char- 
acter and  analysis  from  every  other  of 
its  kind.  Sometimes  the  fault  is  physi- 
cal, sometimes  it  is  mental.  It  is  worst 
of  a'll  when  it  is  temperamental.  But 
even  the  temperamental  cases. cannot 
be  swept  aside  as  unworthy  of  consid- 
eration if  children  are  involved,  as  us- 
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ually  is  the  case.  And  a  charity  com- 
missioner must  be  a  rare  combination 
of  tact,  insipbt,  sympathy  and  clear- 
headed judg  .  ..t  and  discrimination  if 
she  is  to  solve  each  of  these  psycho- 
logical and  economic  puzzles  in  its  own 
right  way. 

But  the  consideration  that  threatens 
to  terminate  Bakersfield's  experiment 
in  municipalized  charity  is  not  one  of 
successful  administration,  demonstrat- 
ed results,  or  even  of  ultimate  econ- 
omy, for  it  is  not  questioned  that  the 
city  can  handle  the  charities  more  eco- 
nomically than  can  private  organiza- 
tions. It  is  purely  a  question  of  tax 
rates.  The  American  city  likes  to  be 
well  served,  but  it  has  a  wonderfully 
tenacious  regard  for  a  low  tax  rate,  and 
nothing  disturbs  the  sleep  of  the  aver- 
age councilman  more  than  a  published 
clamor  about  increasing  public  expen- 
ditures. So  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  comparative  values  and 
popular  and  official  education  to  the 
fact  that  money  spent  for  public  ser- 
vice may  be  more  than  offset  by  money 
saved  in  private  expenditures  for  pri- 
vate service. 

Bakersfield's  charity  work  during 
the  past  two  years,  covering  all  the 
ground  I  have  outlined,  has  cost  about 
twenty  cents  per  capita  per  year,  or 
about  three  cents  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation.  My  own  opinion  is  that  mu- 
nicipal charity  work  and  district  nurs- 
ing should  be  combined  under  one  head 
and  one  expense  classification.  Both 
lines  of  service  could  be  handled  very 
well  in  Bakersfield  with  an  appropria- 
tion which  a  tax  of  four  cents  per  $100 
assessed  valuation  would  cover. 

This  means  that  it  would  cost  the 
man  whose  property  is  assessed  at 
$1,000  forty  cent  per  year  to  know  that 
every  man  out  of  work  and  out  of 
money  had  a  warm,  dry  place  to  sleep 
and  was  helped  to  find  a  job  next  morn- 
ing; that  every  resident  of  the  city 
who  was  sick  or  old  or  physically  in- 
capable of  earning  a  living  was  sup- 
plied with  the  necessities  of  life;  that 
every  child  who  went  to  school  hun- 
gry was  given  a  hot  lunch  at  noon ;  that 
every  child  was  decently  and  warmly 


clad;  that  fathers  and  mothers  who 
were  shiftless  and  incompetent  were 
helped  with  encouragement,  sugges- 
tion and  advice,  and  with  the  material 
aid  that  makes  advice  more  potent 
and  effective;  that  soap  and  sanitation 
were  introduced  into  homes  where 
they  had  been  strangers  before ;  that  in 
haunts  of  poverty  and  ignorance  child- 
ish bruises  were  bound  up,  infected 
wounds  were  cleansed  and  healed,  dis- 
eased eyes  were  treated  and  ailments 
and  defects  of  all  kinds  that  tend  to 
stunted  or  perverted  growth  and  de- 
velopment were  treated  properly. 

It  cost  Bakersfield  about  six  times 
that  much  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
It  costs  another  six  times  as  much  to 
protect  property  from  loss  by  fire.  It 
costs  three  times  as  much  to  sweep  the 
streets  and  four  times  as  much  to 
light  them. 

In  the   ordinary   functions  of  gov- 
ernment we  are  familiar  with  and  rec-«- 
onciled  to  public  expenditures  for  thei 
preservation  of  property  and  property! 
rights.    We  are  less  familiar  with  and; 
rather  more  rebellious  against  public 
expenditures  for  the  preservation  and 
conservation   of   health   and  physical)! 
stamina,  citizenship  and  race  progress,  i 

But  in  these  times,  when  the  world 
has  gone  to  war  over  race  and  national 
ideals,  when  wealth  accumulations  of 
ages  are  being  expended  and  destroyed 
with  utter  abandon  that  each  contend- 
ing nation  may  maintain  its  ideal  of 
race  opportunity  for  future  activity 
and  development,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  our 
question.  And  that  answer  is  that 
whatever  it  costs  to  make  sure  that  the 
community's  man-power  is  developed 
and  conserved,  that  loss  of  race  power 
and  race  efficiency  through  results  of 
ignorance,  poverty  and  neglect  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  that  the  boys  and 
girls  from  even  the  poorest  of  homes 
may  grow  up  to  able,  alert,  effective 
manhood  and  womanhood,  with  an  in- 
telligent, abiding  loyalty  in  their 
hearts  to  a  land  which  they  know  to 
be  a  land  of  equal  opportunity,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  theory,  is  a  good  com- 
munity investment. 


America  At  War 


By  James  Davenport  Whelpley 


PRESIDENT  Wilson's  valiant  and 
long  continued  effort  to  main- 
tain the  "processes  of  peace" 
within  the  United  States,  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  being 
at  war,  has  failed.  Reacting  to  the  in- 
creasing insolence  and  aggressiveness 
of  German  procedure  and  to  public 
opinion  in  America  aroused  in  conse- 
quence, he  committed  himself  on  April 
2d  to  a  war  policy  that  was  quickly 
seized  upon  by  Congress,  amplified  and 
emphasized,  and  within  four  days 
transmitted  from  academic  utterance 
into  serious  and  momentous  action. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many as  enacted  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Wilson  is  notable 
in  many  respects.  In  its  broadest  sig- 
nificance it  marks  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  each  suc- 
ceeding epoch  being  greater  than  its 
predecessor  in  its  influence  not  only 
upon  the  American  people  but  upon 
humanity.  The  first  epoch  was  inau- 
gurated through  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  1776;  the  second  began 
when  the  first  gun  was  fired  on  Fort 
Sumter  in  1861,  ushering  in  as  it  did 
a  civil  war  in  the  course  of  which 
nearly  three  million  men  bore  arms; 
the  third  dates  from  April  6,  1917,  and 
promises  to  afford  future  historians 
full  scope  for  their  descriptive  and  im- 
aginative powers.  It  was  on  April  6th 
that  the  American  Government,  with 
the  practically  unanimous  approval  of 
a  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, declared  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment has  committed  repeated  acts 
of  war  against  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica, therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  the  state  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Imperial  German  Government, 
which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon  the 
United  States,  is  hereby  formally  de- 
clared, and  that  the  President  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  resources  of  the  Government  to 
carry  on  war  against  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government,  and  to  bring  the  con- 
flict to  a  successful  termination.  All 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  here- 
by pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the 
fact  that  this  resolution  adds  America 
to  the  long  list  of  countries  now  at  war 
against  Germany  is  the  significant 
wording  of  the  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  against  the  "Imperial  Ger- 
man Government"  that  war  is  declared 
and  not  against  Germany  as  a  nation. 
The  Imperial  German  Government  is 
alleged  to  have  "committed  repeated 
acts  of  war  against  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States," 
but  the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives declare  war  against  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  as  now 
constituted  and  as  distinct  from  the 
German  people.  It  is  possible  to  thus 
differentiate,  as  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  an  autocracy,  politically  re- 
sponsible to  its  individual  head  and  not 
to  the  German  nation.  It  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  a  modern  democracy 
against  an  obsolete  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  with  a  German  Govern- 
ment subordinated  to  the  will  of  the 
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German  people  that  the  "Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States" 
hope  to  renew  treaty  relations  later  on. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  6, 
and  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  373  to 
50.  These  figures  represent  not  only 
the  status  of  sentiment  in  Congress, 
but  are  a  probably  more  or  less  accu- 
rate indication  as  to  the  state  of  Am- 
erican   public    opinion    as    a    whole. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  would  indicate  that  there 
are  at  least  six  States  in  which  pro- 
German  or  pacifist  sentiment  was 
strongly  developed.  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  is  from  Wisconsin,  a  State  of 
many  Germans  and  strong  pacifist 
leanings.  Senator  Gronna  is  from 
North  Dakota,  where  the  Swedish  ele- 
ment is  large  and  markedly  pro-Ger- 
man. Senator  Lane,  of  Oregon,  does 
not  seem  to  have  so  successfully  inter- 
preted the  sentiments  of  his  constit- 
uency in  voting  against  war,  as  his 
course  has  aroused  vast  indignation. 
Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  the  State 
of  W.  J.  Bryan,  is  for  peace  at  almost 
any  price,  as  is  his  political  leader. 
Senator  Stone  of  Missouri,  spoke  for 
his  German  friends  in  St.  Louis,  and 
Senator  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  is 
a  pacifist.  The  opposition  of  these 
six  senators  was  not  on  party  lines,  as 
three  of  them  were  Democrats  and 
three  Republicans. 

The  fifty  members  of  the  House  who 
voted  against  war  were  animated  by 
various  motives.  A  few  are  avowedly 
pro-German,  others  are  opposed  to 
war  under  any  conditions,  and  others 
believed  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  America  to  take  up  arms.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of 
these  men  in  the  House  and  Senate 
who  voted  against  the  declaration  of 
war  did  so  merely  to  register  their  own 
convictions  or  those  of  their  constitu- 
ents, and  not  in  any  spirit  of  disloy- 
alty to  their  country.  Many  of  them 
have  since  taken  occasion  to  announce 
that  while  they  felt  it  their  duty  to 
vote  against  a  declaration  of  war,  once 
the  United  States  was  at  war  they 
would  give  their  best  to  help  carry  on. 


It  is  with  these  members  of  Con- 
gress as  it  is  with  an  approximately 
equal  proportion  of  the  nation  at  large. 
The  number  who  would  fail  of  loyalty 
in  the  struggle  now  on  is  negligible. 
So  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  avert- 
ing war  they  stood  for  their  pro-Ger- 
man, their  anti-British  or  their  pacifist 
convictions  or  sympathies,  but  with 
America  committed  to  hostilities  these 
same  people  will  ask  no  odds  as  to 
their  loyalty,  devotion  and  willingness 
to  sacrifice  for  the  honor  and  safety 
of  their  country. 

Two  great  factors  have  played  a 
leading  part  in  bringing  America  into 
the  war  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote.  The  first  of  these  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  submarine  warfare  conduct- 
ed by  Germany,  with  all  it  means  in  its 
violation  of  international  law  treaties, 
plighted  word,  and  the  laws  of  human- 
ity; and  the  second  is  the  change  of 
Government  that  has  taken  place  in 
Russia.  The  fact  that  an  autocratic 
and  unconstitutional  Russia  was  one 
of  the  Allies  has  hampered  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Allied  cause  in  America 
in  many  ways,  both  sentimental  and 
practical.  For  many  years  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  been  fed  with  anti-Rus- 
sian literature,  and  it  was  a  dull  day 
in  an  American  newspaper  office  when 
some  story  of  autocratic  Russian  meth- 
ods could  not  be  dished  up  for  the 
readers.  That  many  of  these  stories 
were  untrue  mattered  not.  Nothing 
was  so  incredible  or  so  unfavorable  to 
the  Russian  Government  as  to  escape 
belief.  A  vast  ignorance  of  Russia 
and  all  that  was  Russian  existed  in 
America,  and  the  general  public  had 
no  knowledge  or  power  of  discrimina- 
tion to  be  used  in  separating  the  true 
from  the  false. 

Strong  anti-Russian  influences  took 
advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
the  powerful  and  intelligent  Hebrew 
element  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  conducted  a  publicity 
campaign  against  the  old  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, only  equaled  in  intensity  and 
effectiveness  by  the  campaign  con- 
ducted at  Washington  and  in  the 
money  markets  against  Russian  finan- 
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cial  effort.  Had  this  state  of  affairs 
still  existed  when  President  Wilson 
asked  Congress  for  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany,  opposition 
thereto  would  have  been  greater.  Just 
how  much  greater  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  extreme  to  sug- 
gest that  it  might  even  have  delayed 
the  action  of  the  President  in  laying 
before  Congress  his  case  against  Ger- 
many with  a  view  toward  securing  a 
declaration  of  war  and  a  vast  loan  of 
money  to  the  Allies.  As  it  was,  he 
knew  that  the  forces  previously  anti- 
Russian  were  now  eager  for  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  new  Russian  Gov- 
ernment in  every  way  possible.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  Hebrew  bankers 
in  New  York,  notoriously  opposed  in 
the  past  to  any  loans  of  American 
money  to  Russia,  has  stated  publicly 
within  the  past  few  days  that  since 
the  revolution  Russia  had  become  a 
"favored  nation"  in  the  money  markets 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
much  so-called  pro-German  activity  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  two 
years  and  more  has  not  been  so  much 
pro-German  as  it  was  anti-Russian. 
Tales  of  the  vast  resources  of  Russia 
and  predictions  as  to  the  future  eco- 
nomic greatness  of  that  country  fell 
upon  deaf  or  prejudiced  ears  in  Amer- 
ica until  the  revolution  swept  away 
the  autocratic  form  of  government. 
Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be 
given  to  this  Russian  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  support  now 
given  by  America  to  the  Allied  cause, 
for  recent  events  in  Petrograd  have 
made  a  tremendous  appeal  to  cher- 
ished traditions  and  principles,  and  in 
a  day  the  formerly  antagonistic  Jew- 
ish forces  have  become  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  an  Ally  of  a  democratized  Rus- 
sian Empire. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
nearly  two  million  people  who  were 
born  in  Russia,  and  nearly  another 
two  million  who  were  born  in  Poland. 
These  two  foreign  elements  tin  the 
population  considerably  outnumber  the 
Germans  now  in  America  who  were 
bom  in  Germany,  and  the  revolution  in 


Russia,  with  its  guarantee  of  freedom 
for  Poland,  has  converted  these  Rus- 
sians and  Poles  from  a  people  either 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  government 
of  their  fatherland  into  a  community 
of  fervent  pro-Russians.  It  has  also 
brought  to  the  support  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  in  their  conduct 
of  the  war  many  Jews  of  other  lands, 
■even  including  many  from  Germany 
and  Austria,  who  now  look  upon  Amer- 
ica as  their  homeland,  in  league  with 
the  new  Liberal  Government  in  Petro- 
grad, pledged  to  abolish  the  largest 
Ghetto  in  all  the  world — the  Jewish 
Pale.  Even  this  necessarily  superficial 
glance  at  one  of  the  many  problems  of 
government  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  America  suggests  something 
of  the  complexity  of  the  situation  that 
has  confronted  President  Wilson  from 
August  4,  1914,  to  April  2,  1917,  the 
day  on  which  he  put  his  convictions 
and  policies  to  the  acid  test  of  a  Con- 
gressional vote. 

If  it  is  true,  as  many  believe  and 
events  would  indicate,  that  President 
Wilson  has  been  watching  and  waiting 
for  that  day  when  he  could  count  upon 
the  united  support  of  the  nation  for 
sterner  measures  with  Germany  than 
were  possible  through  diplomatic  pro- 
cedure, he  chose  his  moment  well,  for 
he  came  in  with  the  tide.  During  all 
these  long  months  now  mounting  into 
years  of  war,  he  has  continually,  and 
perhaps  hopefully  striven  for  some 
peaceful  and  honorable  way  in  which 
America  could  be  spared  actual  hos- 
tilities. Until  that  day  when  the  Ger- 
man Government  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  adopt  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  as  its  principal  weapon  he 
may  have  still  cherished  the  belief, 
or  at  least  the  hope,  that  the  war  would 
be  brought  to  an  end  within  a  short 
time,  or  would  be  so  conducted  as  to 
render  American  armed  intervention 
unnecessary.  From  the  day  that  Ger- 
many refused  to  modify  her  purpose, 
even  after  the  United  States  had  sev-- 
ered  diplomatic  relations,  he  must  have 
abandoned  all  hope  and  have  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  considerable  tal- 
ents  and   energies   to   preparing  the 
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American  nation  for  the  inevitable.  In 
the  light  of  what  is  only  now  revealed 
to  the  public,  but  what  has  been  known 
to  the  Washington  Government  for 
many  months  past,  new  meanings  can 
be  read  into  the  public  utterances  of 
the  President  during  the  past  year.  His 
conversion  to  armed  preparedness  for 
the  United  States  was  a  volte-face,  the 
explanation  for  which  is  now  apparent 
though  at  the  time  it  was  announced  he 
was  fiercely  criticised  by  some  of  his 
closest  friends.  He  could  give  no  ex- 
planation at  the  time  and  was  com- 
pelled to  weather  the  storm  as  best  he 
might,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding,  even  before  the  seriousness  of 
the  threat  of  war  with  Germany  was 
realized,  that  the  nation  was  largely 
with  him. 

Mr.  Gerard,  the  late  Ambassador  to 
Berlin,  has  been  talking  freely  to  his 
own  countrymen  since  his  return  from 
Germany,  and  the  disclosures  he  has 
made  as  to  the  unspeakable  barbarity 
of  German  methods  are  calculated  to 
add  considerably  to  American  self- 
justification  for  war,  if  such  justifica- 
tion be  sought.  What  Mr.  Gerard  is 
now  telling  the  public  has  been  known 
to  President  Wilson  these  many  weeks, 
and  he  can  have  no  illusions  as  to  the 
character  of  the  "Imperial  German 
Government"  with  which  he  was  so 
long  exchanging  diplomatic  notes 
couched  in  terms  of  mutual  good-will. 

These  matters  are  immaterial  at  the 
moment,  however,  for  the  die  is  cast 
and  America  is  at  war  with  the  Central 
Powers,  and  to  this  end  "all  the  re- 
sources are  pledged  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States."  In  the  years 
to  come  it  will  be  possible  to  set  forth 
in  logical  array  the  political  events  of 
the  Great  War  and  to  estimate  more 
truly  the  strength  of  the  many  cross- 
currents that  are  influencing  men  and 
Governments  at  the  present  time.  No 
more  valuable  and  enlightening  con- 
tribution to  history  could  be  made  by 
any  one  man  than  is  within  the  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  he  decide  at  the  end  of  his  term 
of  authority  to  add  another  to  the  vol- 
umes of  world  history  he  has  already 
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General   Pershing,    leader   of    United 
States  troops  in  France. 

written.  A  frank  statement  of  the 
mental  processes  through  which  he  has 
passed  since  August  4,  1914,  and  the 
events  which  brought  them  about, 
would  constitute  a  volume  of  intense 
interest  and  vast  historical  importance. 
It  would  let  daylight  into  many  recent 
international  situations  now  shrouded 
in  mystery,  and  would  show  those  who 
live  through  this  war  to  that  day  of 
disclosures  that  what  the  many  were 
allowed  to  know  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  was  actually  known 
to  the  few  who  had  been  so  placed  as 
to  watch  the  progress  of  international 
affairs  from  behind  the  scenes.  In  less 
than  three  years  the  people  of  all  the 
world  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
expect  only  such  information  as  their 
various  Governments  deem  it  expe- 
dient they  should  have  that,  when  the 
veil  is  finally  lifted,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  revise  many  of  our  judg- 
ments and  convictions  now  formed  up- 
on perfect  knowledge,  but  to  which  we 
now  give  unswervering  allegiance. 

The  people  of  all  the  world  without 
the  frontiers  of  the  Central  Powers 
have  sighed  with  relief  and  hailed  with 
joy  the  appearance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  armed  arena  ranged  on 
the  side  of  humanity  against  a  would- 
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be  world-bully.  This  advent  guaran- 
tees a  whole-hearted  victory  over 
Prussianism,  it  gives  promise  of  a 
shortening  of  the  war,  it  eases  the 
burden  under  which  the  Allies  have 
been  staggering,  and  compels  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  to  re-draw  the  Hin- 
denburg  line  upon  the  map  of  Europe. 
Upon  the  submarine  the  Germans 
placed  their  hope,  and  while  these  un- 
derseas  craft  have  done  enormous 
damage  and  will  do  more,  the  grave  of 
this  German  hope  is  already  dug.  The 
American  Navy  will  assist  in  the  ac- 
tual warfare,  and  American  industry 
will  put  more  ships  afloat  within  a  year 
than  have  already  been  destroyed. 

That  the  entrance  of  America  into 
the  war  will  lead  to  renewed  German 
effort  to  bring  about  an  advantageous 
peace  is  obvious.  The  nearer  to  the 
Rhine  is  drawn,  the  Hindenburg  line 
and  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  ship- 
ping destroyed  by  German  subma- 
rines the  more  active  will  the  German 
peacemongers  become.  To  secure  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  will  be  the  ear- 
nest effort  of  the  German  people  as  the 
Hindenburg  line  draws  nearer  to  the 
Fatherland  and  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  Allies  are  not 
to  be  starved  out.  The  next  few 
months  will  be  times  of  great  feats 
of  arms  on  land  and  sea,  but  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  future  of  mankind  will 
be  no  more  significant  in  history  than 
the  political  events  impending.  The 
terms  of  the  settlement  of  this  war  will 
determine  the  fate  of  civilization  be- 
yond any  time  for  which  prophecy  is 
possible,  and  the  fact  that  America 
has  now  become  an  Ally  ensures  the 
power  of  the  victors  to  provide  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  immediate 
years  to  come.  One  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  welcomed  America  as  an 
Ally  was  his  expressed  belief  that  the 
presence  of  America  at  the  final  coun- 
cil would  be  a  guarantee  of  a  "just 
peace." 

As  President  Wilson  says,  America 
asks  no  new  territory,  no  revenge,  no 
indemnities,  and  no  bill  of  costs  for 
the  blood  and  treasure  that  may  be  ex- 


pended in  this  war.  The  purpose  of 
America  is  to  aid  in  putting  an  end 
for  all  time  to  what  is  now  called  Prus- 
sianism. With  an  eye  single  to  this 
one  purpose,  and  asking  no  material  or 
political  advantage  from  a  victory,  not 
even  a  reimbursement  for  what  the 
war  may  cost,  the  struggle  cannot  end 
successfully  for  America  until  this 
purpose  is  satisfied.  Unless  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Government  is  changed 
in  character,  or  so  hedged  about  with 
safeguards  as  to  render  it  innocuous  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  America's  cause 
in  this  war  is  not  triumphant,  and,  as 
has  been  stated  by  Congress,  "all  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  hereby 
pledged"  that  it  shall  triumph. 

It  is  this  premise,  and  this  alone, 
that  justifies  the  entrance  of  America 
into  the  war  being  described,  as  it  has 
been,  as  "the  greatest  political  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world."  It  is  the 
first  real  step  towards  the  carrying  out 
of  the  plan  for  a  league  of  peace  for 
all  the  world.  Such  a  union  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  has  long  been  talked 
of.  It  has  been  held  that  the  greatest 
result  of  the  war  would  be  the  birth 
of  such  a  league.  The  manner  of  ma- 
chinery that  would  be  necessary  for  the 
successful  carrying  on  of  such  a  league 
has  been  a  favorite  theme  for  inven- 
tive intellect.  It  has  not  heretofore 
been  admitted,  or  even  suggested,  that 
such  a  league  was  possible  until  peace 
came  again;  that  It  could  pass  from 
theoretical  Into  practical  existence  un- 
til the  representatives  of  all  the  great 
civilized  nations  had  met  In  solemn 
conclave  after  the  war  was  ended  and 
determined  the  manner  of  procedure 
should  the  peace  of  the  world  be  again 
threatened. 

During  all  this  preliminary  discus- 
sion an  unrecognized  but  powerful 
agency  has  been  at  work  to  bring  about 
a  league  for  peace  that  should  not 
await  the  threat  of  another  war  before 
becoming  effective.  On  August  4, 
1914,  the  first  move  was  made.  The 
British  Empire  joined  with  France, 
Belgium  and  Russia,  thus  constituting 
themselves  the  nucleus  of  an  organiza- 
tion for  peace  that  was  in  time  to  se- 
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cure  the  adherence  of  all  peoples  ex- 
cepting the  Germans  and  their  dupes. 
Thirty-two  months  later  the  American 
people,  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
while  they  had  been  talking  of  a  fu- 
ture league  for  peace  one  was  already 
in  existence,  and  already  hard  at  work 
in  a  most  practical  way  to  make 
dreams  come  true,  discarded  their 
academics  and  joined  the  league  that 
was  already  far  on  its  way  towards  the 
desired  end. 

The  world  league  for  peace  is  now 
practically  complete.  Within  the 
league  autocracies  have  no  place  and 
fall  by  their  own  weight,  thus  strength- 
ening a  cause  which  is  essentially  dem- 
ocratic. The  war  has  now  become  a 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  democra- 
cies of  nearly  a  score  of  countries, 
comprising  within  their  borders  a  vast 
preponderance  of  the  population  of  the 
world,  against  the  last  refuge  of  au- 
tocracy, the  enemy  of  the  purpose  of 
the  league.  The  end  is  inevitable;  de- 
mocracy will  win.  The  league  for 
peace  having  its  birth  in  the  greatest 
war  in  all  history,  its  brotherhood 
bound  together  by  the  spirit  of  a  com- 
mon cause  and  a  common  agony,  will 
be  far  stronger  and  far  more  lasting 
in  character  than  if  it  had  been  re- 
cruited through  popular  appeal  and  its 
principles  set  forth  in  illuminated  reso- 
lutions. The  compelling  need  for  all 
the  world  is  now  that  this  league  for 
peace,  with  its  armies  and  its  navies 
now  in  the  field,  should  accomplish  its 
purpose  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

It  is  here  that  America  steps  in  with 
a  message  of  cheer  to  those  who  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  until  now. 
With  a  surplus  of  everything  needed 
to  carry  on,  America  offers  herself  at 
a  timely  moment.  The  American  navy 
is  already  at  work ;  the  American  army 
will  expand  in  time  to  whatever  size 
may  be  needed  in  the  near  future.  Am- 
erican industry  has  bent  its  back  to 
the  allotted  task.  The  moral  support 
has  already  been  given,  and  has 
brought  relief  and  renewed  hopeful- 
ness to  the  effort  of  all  democracy,  and 
practical     and     material     support     is 


quickly  following  on  in  constantly  in- 
creasing effectiveness. 

The  moral  support  given  by  America 
to  the  Allies  has  not  daunted  the  Ger- 
mans so  far  as  we  are  allowed  to 
know.  A  deficiency  in  understanding 
prevents  them  from  a  full  realization 
of  what  it  means  for  today  or  for  to- 
morrow. It  is  sneered  at.  To  the  Al- 
lies this  moral  support  has  been  as 
strong  wine  to  the  spirit,  and  in  its  re- 
action it  has  done  much  to  purge  the 
souls  of  those  who  give  it  of  every- 
thing that  dimmed  the  inner  eye.  At 
the  first  sign  of  material  aid  and  com- 
fort for  the  Allies  from  America  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the 
league  for  peace  consternation  appears 
in  the  German  camp.  A  loan  of  mil- 
lions of  cheap  money,  the  launching  of 
thousands  of  new  ships  to  nullify  the 
submarine  attack,  the  increasing  tide 
of  supplies  of  all  kinds  that  is  already 
beginning  to  flow  towards  the  Allied 
peoples  in  Europe — these  are  things 
that  the  German  mind  grasps  with  in- 
telligence and  understanding.  The 
brutal  materialism  of  the  Prussian 
spirit  is  at  home  in  all  such  affairs  and 
suffers  no  illusions  as  to  what  they 
mean  to  the  German  cause  at  a  time 
when  every  resource  is  strained  to  the 
uttermost.  The  Hindenburg  line  has 
already  been  reached  in  the  economic 
life  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Turkey,  and  on  this  line  a  last 
stand  is  being  made.  When  it  was 
drawn  upon  the  economic  map  of  Eu- 
rope it  was  regarded  as  proof  against 
the  resources  of  the  Allies,  but  with 
America's  resources  added  to  the  pres- 
sure against  it,  erstwhile  confidence  is 
rapidly  disappearing. 

In  America  events  are  moving  rap- 
idly, and  perhaps  in  view  of  the  object 
lessons  afforded  by  the  experiences  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  not  to  say  those 
of  a  near  neighbor,  Canada,  it  may  not 
take  the  American  people  quite  as  long 
as  it  would  otherwise  to  devise  the  best 
way  to  arrive  at  a  given  point.  The 
first  few  months  of  the  war  period  will 
be  a  time  of  much  confusion  and  lost 
motion.  This  is  inevitable,  for  no  na- 
tion learns  from  another  so  completely 
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as  not  to  make  mistakes.  The  navy, 
the  regular  army,  the  financial  powers 
and  the  highly  organized  industries  are 
already  under  way,  and  will  carry  on 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with 
marvelous  method  and  efficiency,  and 
it  is  to  these  agencies  that  the  Allies 
look  for  that  immediate  aid  which  is 
most  needed.  They  are  already  get- 
ting it,  and  behind  this  strong  first  line 
of  attack  the  American  nation  will 
work  out  the  other  problems  to  be 
solved,  that  the  full  strength  of  the 
country  can  be  thrown  into  the  fray. 

The  raising  of  a  great  army  will  pre- 
sent many  difficulties,  as  the  English 
people  well  know  from  their  own  ex- 
perience. For  years  Congress  has 
starved  the  War  Department  of  the 
American  Government  until  it  is  hard- 
ly more  than  a  skeleton  upon  which  to 
build  the  gigantic  military  structure 
now  needed.  Upon  this  Department 
is  now  thrown  the  enormous  task  of 
getting  together  several  millions  of 
men  and  forming  them  into  an  army. 
It  will  prove  equal  to  the  task  if  given 
the  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
nation  and  the  unqualified  support  of 
Congress,  for  within  the  regular  forces 
of  the  United  States,  as  they  were  to 
be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
is  material  of  the  finest  quality  with 
which  to  leaven  a  new  army. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of 
enemy  aliens  is  also  one  that  will  have 
to  be  determined  in  the  light  of  bitter 
experience,  for  in  no  country  in  the 
world  does  this  question  present  such 
difficulties  as  in  America.  The  people 
have  still  to  realize  that  proclamations 
and  admonitions,  kindly  or  otherwise, 
will  not  check  the  activities  of  those 
who  wish  to  hamper  American  activi- 
ties in  the  war.  It  will  take  sterner 
methods  than  are  as  yet  contemplated 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of 
safety.  The  labor  situation  is  ex- 
tremely favorable,  for  all  the  organiza- 
tions have  come  forward  voluntarily 
and  pledged  their  support  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, agreeing  in  the  meanwhile  to 
postpone  all  labor  discussion  until  af- 
ter the  war.  The  Mexican  menace 
cannot  become  serious,  and  the  more 


German  reservists  who  leave  the 
United  States  to  enlist  with  the  Mexi- 
can forces  the  better  for  the  United 
States.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  ef- 
fectively guard  the  southern  border 
and  leave  to  the  American  navy  the 
patrol  of  the  east  and  west  coasts.  As- 
sisted by  the  army  of  Colombia,  Amer- 
ican forces  and  defenses  can  be  trusted 
to  prevent  any  serious  attack  upon  the 
Panama  Canal.  No  expeditions  into 
Mexico  from  the  United  States  are 
necessary  unless  it  be  decided  to  take 
over  the  oil-fields  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mexico  can  best  be 
left  to  stew  in  her  own  juice  until  the 
time  comes  later,  as  it  may,  when  the 
United  States  will  be  compelled  to  un- 
dertake a  job  of  sanitation  such  as  was 
successfully  carried  out  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines.  At  the  end  of  the 
European  war  America  will  be  in  ex- 
cellent shape  to  make  short  work  of 
any  threat  from  her  southern  neighbor. 
There  will  be  an  effort  to  make  trouble 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  present 
and  actively  operative  league  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  lies  a  guarantee 
against  this.  It  is  also  a  case  where 
the  selfish  and  the  generous  instincts 
of  both  peoples  march  together. 

What  the  entrance  of  America  into 
this  war  means  to  those  Americans 
who  have  been  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  Allies  in  the  belief  they  were  best 
.  serving  the  interests  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, and  of  humanity,  no  words  can 
say.  Thousands  of  Americans  have 
been  in  the  trenches  in  France  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  thousands 
more  have  served  in  helpful  capacities 
behind  the  firing  lines,  and  no  small 
number  have  given  their  lives  for  the 
cause.  Many  thousands  more  in  Am- 
erica and  elsewhere,  deprived  for  vari- 
ous reasons  of  the  privilege  of  active 
service  with  the  army,  have  given  of 
their  energies,  their  time  and  their  in- 
come to  a  cause  which  they  have  taken 
to  their  hearts  as  it  were  their  own. 
They  have  labored  with  such  of  their 
fellow  Americans  as  had  not  yet  been 
fully  aroused  as  to  what  was  going  on 
in  the  world  to  convince  them  that  here 
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was  the  thing  that  concerned  them  most 
from  both  a  spiritual  and  a  material 
point  of  view.  It  has  been  a  propa- 
ganda, unpaid  and  largely  unorganized 
but  inspired  beyond  defeat.  To  those 
Americans  who  have  fought  in  the 
trenches,  and  to  those  who  have  fought 


the  German  menace  with  less  tangible 
but  none  the  less  valuable  and  effec- 
tive weapons,  the  American  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Germany  has  come 
as  a  great  victory  justifying  their  be- 
lief and  confidence  in  the  spiritual  and 
political  future  of  America. 


The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Ages 

The  Bible  as  a  Divine  Revelaton  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Reason 

PART  IV 


FOR  MANY  years  the  great  col- 
leges of  Christendom  have  been 
undermining  faith  by  undermin- 
ing belief  in  the  Bible.  While 
they  do  not  make  an  attack  upon  faith 
itself,  while  they  admit  that  faith  may 
have  its  place  as  a  grand  quality  of 
character,  and  that  the  Scriptures  in- 
struct for  faith,  yet  they  proceed  to  do 
the  very  same  kind  of  work  that  both 
Robert  Ingersoll  and  Thomas  Paine 
tried  to  accomplish — to  undermine  con- 
fidence in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God.  The  majority  of  the  ministers  of 
all  denominations  today  have  endorsed 
the  so-called  findings  of  Higher  Criti- 
cism— that  Moses  did  not  write  the 
Pentateuch,  nor  Isaiah  the  greater  part 
of  the  prophecy  which  bears  his  name, 
etc.  They  undertake  to  prove  that 
Jesus  was  mistaken  when  He  declared 
that  Isaiah  the  Prophet  said  thus  and 
so;  that  St.  Paul  was  also  mistaken 
when  he  quoted  from  the  Prophet  Isa- 
iah ;  that  Daniel  did  not  write  the  book 
which  bears  his  name,  or  if  he  did,  it 
was  fulfilled  before  the  Christian  Era 
— notwithstanding  Jesus'  assertion  to 
the  contrary. 

Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  today  most  people  do  not 
know  what  to  believe.  Yet  just  at  this 
very  time,  when  Higher  Criticism,  Evo- 
lution and  various  New  Thought  theo- 
ries are  destroying  the  foundations  of 
faith,  and  when  many  intelligent  peo- 
ple fear  to  think  along  Scriptural  lines. 


Bible  students  are  finding  the  Word  of 
God  to  be  the  world's  most  wonderful 
Book.  God's  Plan  for  human  salvation 
was  never  so  well  understood  as  now, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  in  the 
denominations,  in  the  great  institutions 
of  learning,  and  in  the  world.  True, 
the  Bible  is  not  yet  a  Revelation  to  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. This  is  no  argument,  however, 
against  its  claim  that  ultimately  it  will 
be  such.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  Bible 
repeatedly  alludes  to  a  set  time  future 
when  it  will  become  a  Revelation,  an 
unfolding,  to  all  men — the  living  and 
the  dead — to  the  intent  that  whosoever 
wills  may  profit  by  its  instruction  unto 
life  eternal. 

The  Light  of  Civilization. 

The  Bible  is  the  torch  of  civilization 
and  liberty.  Its  influence  for  good  has 
been  recognized  by  the  greatest  states- 
men, even  though  for  the  most  part 
they  have  looked  at  it  through  the 
glasses  of  conflicting  creeds  which, 
while  ostensibly  upholding  it,  have 
grievously  misrepresented  its  teach- 
ings. The  grand  old  Book  is  unten- 
tlonally  but  woefully  '  misrepresented 
by  its  friends,  many  of  whom  would 
lay  down  life  on  its  behalf.  Yet  they 
do  it  more  vital  injury  than  do  its  foes, 
by  claiming  its  support  to  their  long- 
revered  misconceptions  of  its  Truth,  re- 
ceived through  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers.      Would    that     such    would 
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awake,  re-examine  their  Oracle,  and 
put  to  confusion  its  enemies  by  disarm- 
ing them  of  their  weapons! 

The  Bible,  the  oldest  book  in  exist- 
ence, has  outlived  the  storms  of  thirty 
centuries.  Men  have  endeavored  by 
every  means  possible  to  banish  it  from 
earth.  They  have  even  made  its  pos- 
session a  crime  punishable  with  death ; 
and  the  most  bitter,  relentless  perse- 
cutions have  been  waged  against  those 
who  had  faith  in  it.  Yet  the  Book  still 
lives.  Today,  while  many  of  its  foes 
slumber  in  death,  and  while  hundreds 
of  volumes  written  to  overthrow  its  in- 
fluence are  long  since  forgotten,  the 
Bible  has  found  its  way  into  every  na- 
tion and  language  on  earth.  The  fact 
that  this  Book  has  survived  so  many 
centuries,  notwithstanding  such  un- 
paralleled efforts  to  destroy  it,  is  at 
least  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
that  the  great  Being  whom  it  claims  as 
its  Author  has  also  been  its  Preserver. 

Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  the  moral 
influence  of  the  Bible  is  uniformly 
good.  Those  who  become  careful  stu- 
dents of  its  pages  are  invariably  ele- 
vated to  .a  purer  life.  Other  writings 
upon  religion  and  upon  the  various  sci- 
ences have  ennobled  and  blessed  man- 
kind to  some  extent.  But  all  other 
books  combined  have  failed  to  bring 
the  joy  and  peace  to  the  groaning  crea- 
tion that  the  Bible  has  brought  to  both 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned. 

This  Book  throughout  constantly 
points  to  one  prominent  character — 
Jesus  of  Nazareth — who,  it  claims,  was 
the  Son  of  God.  From  beginning  to 
end  His  name.  His  office  and  His  work 
are  made  prominent.  That  a  man  called 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  lived  about  the  time 
indicated  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible  is 
a  well  corroborated  fact  of  secular  his- 
tory. That  this  Jesus  was  crucified  be- 
cause He  had  rendered  Himself  offen- 
sive to  the  Jewish  priesthood  is  a  fur- 
ther fact  established  by  history,  out- 
side the  evidence  furnished  by  the  New 
Testament  writers.  These  writers,  ex- 
cept St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke,  were  per- 
sonal friends  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whose  doctrines  their  writings  set  forth. 

No  one  would  write  a  book  unless  he 
had  a  definite  motive  for  so  doing.  We 


therefore  inquire.  What  motives  could 
have  inspired  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Bible  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  man 
Jesus?  He  was  condemned  to  death 
and  crucified  as  a  malefactor  by  the 
Jews,  the  most  religious  among  them 
demanding  His  death  as  one  unfit  to 
live.  Therefore  in  espousing  His  cause 
and  in  promulgating  His  doctrines.  His 
followers  braved  contempt,  deprivation 
and  bitter  persecution,  risked  life  it- 
self, and  in  some  cases  even  suffered 
martyrdom. 

Existence  of  Any  Book  Implies  Mo- 
tive on  Part  of  Writer. 

Admitting  that  Jesus  was  a  remark- 
able person,  in  both  His  life  and  His 
teachings,  we  ask.  What  motive  could 
there  have  been  for  any  to  espouse 
His  cause  after  His  death — especially 
when  that  death  was  so  ignominious? 
If  we  suppose  that  these  writers  had 
invented  their  narratives,  and  that 
Jesus  was  an  imaginary  hero,  how  ab- 
surd it  would  be  to  think  that  sane 
men,  after  claiming  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God,  begotten  in  a  supernatural 
way,  with  supernatural  powers  by 
which  He  healed  lepers,  restored  .sight 
to  those  born  blind,  caused  the  deaf  to 
hear,  and  even  awakened  the  dead — 
would  wind  up  the  story  of  such  a 
character  by  stating  that  a  little  band 
of  His  enemies  executed  Him  as  a 
felon,  while  all  His  friends,  amongst 
whom  were  the  writers  themselves, 
forsook  Him  and  fled  in  the  trying 
moment? 

The  fact  that  profane  history  does 
not  agree  in  some  respects  with  these 
writers  should  not  lead  us  to  regard 
their  records  as  untrue.  Those  who 
thus  conclude  should  prove  some  mo- 
tive on  the  part  of  these  writers  for 
making  false  statements.  What  mo- 
tives could  have  prompted  them? 
Could  they  reasonably  have  hoped 
thereby  for  fortune,  fame,  power  or 
any  other  earthly  advantage?  The 
poverty  of  Jesus'  friends,  and  the  un- 
popularity of  their  hero  Himself,  with 
the  great  religionists  of  Judea,  contra- 
dict such  a  thought ;  while  the  fact  that 
He  died  as  a  malefactor,  a  disturber  of 
the  peace,  held  forth  no  earthly  advan- 
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tage  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  re- 
establish His  doctrine. 

Moreover,  had  such  been  the  object 
of  those  who  preached  Jesus,  would 
they  not  speedily  have  given  it  up 
when  they  found  that  their  message 
brought  disgrace,  persecution,  impris- 
onment and  even  death?  No  men  to- 
day would  undertake  any  such  minis- 
try or  any  such  mission,  imperiling  life 
and  all  earthly  interests,  unless  influ- 
enced by  some  impelling  force  born 
of  a  conviction  that  their  mission  and 
their  message  had  the  stamp  of  truth, 
and  were  God-directed.  Nor  were 
these  writers  fanatical.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  men  of  sound,  rea- 
sonable mind,  who  furnished  in  every 
case  a  reason  for  their  faith  and  hope ; 
and  they  were  perseveringly  faithful 
to  their  convictions.  Reason  plainly 
teaches  that  men  who  sacrificed 
home,  reputation,  honor  and  life,  who 
lived  not  for  present  gratification,  but 
whose  central  aim  was  to  elevate  their 
fellowmen,  and  who  inculcated  morals 
of  the  highest  type,  were  not  only  pos- 
sessed of  a  motive,  but  that  their  mo- 
tive must  have  been  pure  and  their 
object  grandly  sublime.  Reason  fur- 
ther declares  that  the  testimony  of 
such  men,  actuated  only  by  pure  and 
good  motives,  is  worthy  of  ten  times 
the  consideration  of  ordinary  writers. 

What  we  have  here  noted  is  like- 
wise applicable  to  the  various  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament.  They  were,  in 
the  main,  men  notable  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  Lord;  and  this  history  as  im- 
partially records  and  reproves  their 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  as  it 
commends  their  virtues  and  faithful- 
ness. This  must  astonish  those  who 
presume  the  Bible  to  be  a  manufac- 
tured history,  designed  to  awe  men  in- 
to reverence  for  a  religious  system. 
There  is  a  straightforwardness  about 
the  Bible  that  stamps  it  as  Truth. 
Knaves  desirous  of  representing  a  man 
as  great,  and  especially  if  desirous  of 
presenting  some  of  his  writings  as  in- 
spired of  God,  would  undoubtedly 
paint  such  a  one's  character  blameless 
and  noble  to  the  highest  degree.  The 
fact  that  such  a  course  has  not  been 
pursued  in  the  Bible  is  reasonable  evi- 


dence that  it  was  not  fraudulently  got- 
ten up  to  deceive. 

Divinely  Commissioned  Prophets,  or 
Seers. 

Glance  now  at  the  general  character 
of  the  Prophets  of  the  Bible  and  their 
testimony.  A  rather  remarkable  fact 
is  that  with  few  exceptions  the  Pro- 
phets were  not  of  the  priestly  class; 
and  that  in  their  day  their  prophe- 
cies were  generally  repugnant  to  the 
degenerate  and  time-serving  priest- 
hood, as  well  as  to  the  idolatrously  in- 
clined people.  The  burden  of  their 
messages  from  God  to  the  people  was 
generally  reproof  for  sin,  coupled  with 
warnings  of  coming  punishments,  in- 
terspersed with  which  we  find  occa- 
sional promises  of  future  blessings,  af- 
ter the  nation  should  be  cleansed  from 
sin  and  should  be  returned  to  favor 
with  the  Lord.  Their  experiences,  for 
the  most  part,  were  far  from  enviable. 
They  were  generally  reviled,  many  of 
them  being  imprisoned  and  put  to  vio- 
lent deaths.  See  1  Kings  18 :4,  10,  17, 
18;  19:10;  Jeremiah  38:6;  Hebrews 
11 :32-38. 

In  some  instances  it  was  years  after 
the  death  of  these  men  that  their  true 
character  as  God's  Prophets  was  rec- 
ognized. But  we  speak  thus  of  the 
prophetic  writers  whose  utterances 
claim  to  be  the  direct  inspiration  of 
Jehovah.  The  term  prophet,  as  gen- 
erally used,  signifies  public  expounder, 
and  the  public  teachers  of  idolatry 
were  also  so  called — for  instance,  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  See  1  Corinthians 
14:1-6;  2  Peter  2:1;  Matthew  7:15; 
14:5;  Nehemiah  6:7;  1  Kings  18:40; 
Titus  1 :12. . 

Prophecying,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  teaching,  afterward  became  popular 
with  a  certain  class,  and  degenerated 
into  Phariseeism — teaching,  instead 
of  God's  commandments,  the  traditions 
of  the  ancients,  thereby  opposing  the 
Truth  and  becoming  false  prophets,  or 
false  teachers. — Matthew  15 :2-9. 

Out  of  the  large  class  called  pro- 
phets, Jehovah  God  at  various  times 
made  choice  of  some  men  whom  He 
especially  commissioned     to     deliver 
messages,      relating      sometimes     to 
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things  then  at  hand,  and  at  other  times 
to  future  events.  It  is  to  the  writings 
of  this  class,  who  spoke  and  wrote  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  we  are  now  giving  attention.  They 
might  with  propriety  be  designated 
Divinely  commissioned  Prophets  or 
Seers. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these 
Prophets  were  mainly  laymen,  draw- 
ing no  support  from  the  tithes  of  the 
priestly  class,  and  that  they  were  fre- 
quently the  reprovers  of  the  personal 
sins  not  only  of  kings  and  judges,  but 
also  of  priests,  it  becomes  evident  that 
these  Prophets  could  not  be  parties  to 
any  league  of  priests  or  others,  to  fab- 
ricate falsehood  in  the  name  of  God. 
Reason,  in  the  light  of  facts,  contra- 
dicts such  a  suspicion. 

Character  of  the  Writings  of  the  Bible 

If,  then,  we  find  the  Bible,  which 
claims  to  be  God's  Revelation,  written 
by  men  whose  motives  we  see  reason 
not  to  impugn,  but  to  approve,  let  us 
examine  the  character  of  the  writings 
claimed  as  inspired,  to  see  whether 
their  teachings  correspond  with  the 
character  which  we  have  reasonably 
imputed  to  God,  and  whether  these 
teachings  bear  internal  evidence  of 
their  truthfulness. 

The  first  five  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  several  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  histories  of  facts  known  to 
the  writers  and  vouched  for  by  their 
characters.  Manifestly  it  did  not  re- 
quire a  special  revelation  simply  to 
tell  the  truth  with  reference  to  matters 
with  which  these  writers  were  fully 
acquainted.  Yet  the  fact  that  these 
chronicles  have  a  bearing  on  Divine 
revelation  is  sufficient  ground  to  make 
the  inference  a  reasonable  one  that 
God  would  so  supervise  that  the  hon- 
est writer  whom  He  selected  for  the 
work  should  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  needful  facts.  The  credibility  of 
these  historic  portions  of  the  Bible 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  the  motive  of  the  individual 
writers.  Good  men  will  not  utter  false- 
hoods; and  the  united  testimony  of 
these  writings  silences  any  suspicion 


that  their  authors  would  say  or  do  evil, 
that  good  might  follow. 

Why  Record  Facts  of  History 
Considered  Indelicate. 

It  in  no  way  invalidates  the  truth- 
fulness of  certain  books  of  the  Bible, 
such  as  Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles,  etc., 
when  we  say  that  they  are  but  care- 
fully kept  histories  of  prominent 
events  and  personages  of  their  times. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  contain  history  as  well 
as  the  Law  and  the  Prophecies;  and 
that  their  genealogies,  etc.,  were  the 
more  explicit  in  detailing  circum- 
stances because  of  the  expectancy  that 
the  promised  Messiah  would  come  in 
a  particular  line  from  Abraham.  Thus 
we  see  a  reason  for  the  recording  of 
certain  facts  of  history  considered  in- 
delicate in  the  light  of  this  Twentieth 
Century. 

For  instance,  a  very  detailed  account 
of  Judah's  children  is  given,  of  whom 
came  King  David,  through  whom  the 
genealogy  of  Mary,  Jesus'  mother,  as 
well  as  that  of  Joseph,  her  husband 
(Luke  3:23,  31,  33,  34;  Matthew 
1 :2-16) ,  is  traced  back  to  Abraham. 
Doubtless  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing the  pedigree  was  the  more  import- 
ant, since  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gene- 
sis 49:10)  was  to  come  the  King  of 
Israel,  the  promised  Messiah;  and 
hence  the  minutia  of  detail  not  given 
in  other  instances. — Genesis  38;  etc. 

There  may  be  similar  or  different 
reasons  for  other  historic  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  of  which  we  may 
by  and  by  see  the  utility  and  which, 
were  it  not  a  history,  but  simply  a  trea- 
tise on  morals,  might  without  detri- 
ment be  omitted.  Nevertheless  no  one 
can  reasonably  say  that  the  Bible  any- 
where countenances  impurity.  It  is 
well,  furthermore,  to  remember  that 
the  same  facts  may  be  more  or  less 
delicately  stated  in  any  language ;  and 
that  while  the  translators  of  the  Bible 
were  too  conscientious  to  omit  any  of 
the  record,  yet  they  lived  in  a  day  less 
particular  in  the  choice  of  refined  ex- 
pressions than  ours;  and  the  same  may 
be  surmised  of  the  early  Bible  times 
and  habits  of  expression.     Certainly 
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the  most  fastidious  can  find  no  objec- 
tion on  this  score  to  any  expression  in 
the  New  Testament. 

The  Five  Books  of  Moses. 

The  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  are 
known  as  the  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
though  they  nowhere  mention  him  as 
their  author.  That  they  were  written 
either  by  Moses  or  under  his  super- 
vision is  a  reasonable  inference,  the 
account  of  his  death  and  burial  being 
properly  added  by  his  secretary.  The 
omission  of  the  positive  statement  that 
these  books  were  written  by  Moses  is 
no  proof  against  the  thought;  for  had 
another  written  them  to  deceive  and 
commit  a  fraud,  he  would  surely  have 
claimed  that  they  were  written  by  the 
great  leader  and  statesman  of  Israel, 
in  order  to  make  good  his  imposition. 
See  Deuteronomy  31 :9-27. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain — that 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt, 
and  organized  them  as  a  nation  under 
the  laws  set  forth  in  these  books;  and 
that  for  over  three  thousand  years  the 
nation  of  Israel  by  common  consent 
has  claimed  these  books  as  a  gift  from 
Moses,  and  has  held  them  so  sacred 
that  not  a  jot  or  a  tittle  must  be  altered 
— thus  giving  assurance  of  the  purity 
of  the  text. 

These  writings  of  Moses  contain 
the  only  credible  history  extant  of  the 
epoch  which  they  traverse.  Chinese 
history  affects  to  begin    at    creation. 


telling  that  God  went  out  on  the  water 
in  a  skiff,  and  cast  a  lump  of  earth 
into  the  water.  That  lump  of  earth, 
it  claims,  became  this  world,  etc.  But 
the  entire  story  is  so  devoid  of  reason 
that  the  merest  child  of  intelligence 
would  not  be  deceived  by  it.  On  the 
contrary,  the  account  given  in  Gene- 
sis starts  with  the  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  a  God,  a  Creator,  an  intelli- 
gent First  Cause,  already  existed.  It 
treats  not  of  God  as  having  a  begin- 
ning, but  of  His  work,  of  its  beginning 
and  of  its  systematic,  orderly  progress. 
— Genesis  1 :1. 

Then,  stepping  over  the  origin  of 
the  earth  without  detail  or  explanation, 
the  narrative  of  the  six  Days  (epochs) 
of  preparing  it  for  man,  proceeds.  That 
account  is  substantially  corroborated 
by  the  accumulating  light  of  science 
for  four  thousand  years.  Hence  it  is 
far  more  reasonable  to  accept  the 
claim  that  Moses,  the  author  of  the 
Genesis  account,  was  Divinely  in- 
spired, than  to  assume  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  one  man  was  superior  to  the 
combined  intelligence  and  research  of 
the  rest  of  the  race  in  three  thousand 
years  since,  aided  by  modem  imple- 
ments and  by  millions  of  money. 

In  the  next  article  of  this  series  we 
will  look  at  the  system  of  laws  laid 
down  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  will 
note  the  corroborative  evidence  that 
these  writings  were  under  Divine  su- 
pervision. 


In  the  Realm  of  Bookland 


"British  Exploits  in  South  America," 

by  W.  H.  Koebel. 

Infinitely  the  most  salient  figure 
among  the  Britons  of  colonial  South 
America  is  that  of  Ambrose  O'Higgins, 
the  bare  footed  youngster  of  the 
county  Meath  tenant  farmer,  who  rose 
to  be  viceroy  of  Peru.  Conceive,  if  you 
can,  the  gap  between  the  foreign  and 
friendless  young  hawker  and  the  Vice- 
roy of  Peru — holder  of  an  office  cov- 
eted by  every  one  of  those  grandees  of 
Spain  privileged  to  remain  with  heads 
covered  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 


himself.  Yet  the  man  who  struggled 
across  the  Andes  to  Chile  and  Peru, 
and  set  up  his  humble  stall  in  the  shade 
of  the  cathedral  at  Lima,  bridged  this 
mighty  gap,  and  won  his  way  to  the 
throne  of  the  most  important  vice-roy- 
alty in  the  world. 

The  main  features  of  Ambrose  O'- 
Higgins' life  in  Spanish  South  America 
are  well  enough  known.  He  prospered 
in  his  commercial  life,  and,  having 
made  sufficient  money  for  his  needs, 
offered  his  services  to  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment for  the  surveying  of  roads  and 
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engineering  work  in  the  Andes  and  in 
the  South.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
broadmindedness  of  the  Chilean  colo- 
nial authorities  that  they  accepted  his 
offer.  Shortly  after  this  O'Higgins  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  Spanish 
Royal  Engineers,  and  from  that  point 
his  promotion  was  assured  and  rapid. 

A  point  to  be  noticed  in  O'Higgins' 
remarkable  life  is  that  he  was  no  less 
than  forty  years  of  age  when  he  en- 
tered the  Spanish  colonial  service.  He 
flung  away  the  cares  and  details  of  his 
part,  and  entered  the  arena,  handi- 
capped by  some  twenty  years. 

$4  net.  The  Century  Company,  New 
York. 


"A  Diagnosis  and  Other  Poems."    By 

William  Pegram. 

William  Pegram  is  a  poet  of  philoso- 
phy. He  is  not  always  strictly  ortho- 
dox, also  he  has  been  accused  of  taking 
a  new  step  in  making  poetry  the  vehi- 
cle for  some  of  his  thoughts,  both  of 
which  facts  will  inevitably  be  resented 
in  some  quarters  as  something  new. 
But  then,  the  prehistoric  man  who  dis- 
covered that  hitting  his  enemy  over 
the  head  with  a  club  was  easier  and 
quite  as  fatal  as  choking  him  to  death 
was  probably  more  or  less  resented  as 
over-bold  in  thinking  ahead  of  other 
people. 

The  diagnosis  is  that  of  the  ills  of 
life  and  their  prevention  and  cure,  for 
like  a  good  physician  the  poet  would, 
by  warning  and  admonition,  forestall 
evil  if  possible.  The  weaknesses  of 
humanity  are  not  pointed  out  in  a 
spirit  of  discouragement,  for  a  remedy 
is  always  also  shown.  Truth  is  the 
prophylactic  and  medicine  in  one.  Man 
needs  to  understand  the  real  nature  of 
fear,  selfishness,  envy,  despair — in 
short,  all  the  "sins,"  big  and  little,  that 
sum  up  "man's  inhumanity  to  man," 
which  is,  after  all,  the  real  preventive 
of  happiness,  and  health  of  mind  and 
spirit.  Having,  through  ignorance  or 
wilfulness,  acquired  unhappiness,  if 
he  will  but  pause  to  analyze  this  state 
of  mind,  man  can  regain  happiness 
through  selfishness  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  laws  that  govern  his  inter- 


course with  the  universe,  God  and  his 
fellowmen.  With  such  an  understand- 
ing, even  death  as  an  evil  disappears. 

To  disseminate  this  knowledge  the 
author  analyzes  the  many  perplexing 
problems  of  life,  and  directs  the  way 
to  sane  and  constructive  thinking.  He 
is  fired  with  the  zeal  to  instill  in  all 
faltering  souls  the  courage  to  fight 
bravely  through  life's  vicissitudes,  and 
even  though  battle-scarred,  to  come  out 
in  the  end  a  winner,  still  holding  fast 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  youth — not 
least  among  which  is  hope. 

The  world  is  divided  into  three 
groups — the  thoughtless,  the  skeptic, 
the  idealist.  The  author  himself  is  an 
incurable  idealist,  but  not  an  idle  one. 
The  entire  message  of  the  book  is  pos- 
itive and  active.  Its  attitude  is  well 
expressed  in  the  dedication  to  "those 
Idealists  who  have  succeeded  in  free- 
ing their  minds  from  the  conventional 
shackles  of  thought  and  who,  unham- 
pered by  the  dead  hand  of  tradition 
and  the  benumbing  touch  of  supersti- 
tition  and  conventional  dogmatism,  find 
their  real  joy  and  inspiration,  and  re- 
fresh and  strengthen  their  souls,  in  the 
contemplation  of  life's  immeasurable 
possibilities,  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
any  seeming  fault  lies  not  in  the  plan 
but  rather  in  ourslves  and  in  our  abil- 
ity to  rightly  sense  the  purpose." 

$1.35  net.  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
Boston. 


"The  Red  Lily,"  by  Anatole  France. 

Anatole  France  is  a  Frenchman  to 
the  core,  a  Frenchman  with  perfect 
manners,  who  always  knows  how  to  say 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  way.  He  is  gentle,  delicate,  ele- 
gant, charmingly  cynical,  a  man  of  the 
world,  yet  humane  and  sympathetic 
and  capable  even  of  embracing  a  cause 
with  a  sort  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  He 
has  no  illusions,  he  cherishes  no  exag- 
gerated hopes  for  humanity,  and  does 
not  overestimate  the  importance  of  hu- 
man life.  He  is  a  philosopher.  Yet  he 
looks  with  kindly  eyes  at  the  all  to-do 
and  bustle  that  the  man  creatures  make 
on  this  earth.  "I  prefer  the  folly  of 
passion  to  the  wisdom  of  indifference" 
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is  the  philosophy  of  Anatole  France,  a 
philosophy  far  deeper  and  wiser  than 
the  ordinary  university  philosophy.  It 
is  this  that  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  enter  into  the  emotional  life  of  all 
human  beings  and  create  great  novels. 
As  is  illustrated  by  his  work  in  the 
"Red  Lily,"  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  his  are  as  a  novelist. 

60  cents  net.    In  limp  cloth  leather. 
Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York. 


"The  Things  Men  Fight  For,"  by  H.  H. 
Powers,  Ph.  D.  Sometime  Professor 
of  Economics,  Stanford  University. 

The  great  war  is  nearing  the  close  of 
its  third  unenlightened  year.  Profes- 
sor Powers'  work,  to  those  who  have 
not  read  it,  will  bring  a  helpful  under- 
standing of  the  circumstances  which 
have  militated  against  the  early  con- 
clusion of  a  satisfactory  peace. 

Of  this  book.  Lord  Cromer,  in  The 
Yale  Review,  said: 

"Can  the  present  contest  be  rightly 
described  as  a  'war  to  end  war'?  If 
German  militarism  is  crushed,  will  a 
long  era  of  peace  be  certainly  inaugu- 
rated? Similar  hopes  were  cherished 
at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
They  proved  to  be  delusive.  Is  history 
in  this  respect  to  repeat  itself  ?  .  .  .  . 
A  voluminous  literature  already  exists 
on  the  subject.  Nowhere  is  it  discussed 
with  greater  thoroughness  and  acumen 
than  in  a  very  able  work,  entitled  "The 
Things  Men  Fight  For,"  written  by 
Professor  Powers." 

$1.50  net.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 


"Brown  Eyed  Susan,"  by  Grace  Irwin. 
The  love  of  a  mother  striving  to  do 
everything  for  her  daughter  but  failing 
woefully  to  understand  the  desires,  the 
needs  of  the  modem  girl — this  is  the 
underlying  theme  of  "Brown-Eyed  Su- 
san." Susan  Yorke,  Mrs.  Idwin's  hero- 
ine, represents  hundreds  of  girls  who 
do  not  often  get  into  books — girls  who 
go  to  the  public  schools,  to  "Normal," 
and  then  teach.  This  is  exactly  what 
Susan  does,  ultimately  securing  a  posi- 
tion in  a  school  in  an  Italian  settlement. 
Here  she  has  many  amusing  and  ex- 


citing experiences,  all  of  which  are 
vividly  sketched;  and  here,  too,  begins 
the  romance,  the  happy  consummation 
of  which  brings  the  volume  to  a  pleas- 
ant close.  The  author's  fund  of  hu- 
mor, her  emphasis  on  the  "homely,'* 
every-day  incidents  which,  after  all, 
make  up  so  large  a  part  of  life,  and  the 
interest  of  her  plot  and  characters, 
combine  to  make  "Brown  Eyed  Susan" 
a  most  appealing  little  book. 

75  cents  net.    The  Little  Book  Pub- 
lisher, Arlington,  New  Jersey. 


"White  Nights  and  Other  Russian  Im- 
pressions," by  Arthur  Ruhl. 

Mr.  Ruhl's  book  is  timely.  It  is  not 
a  routine  descriptive  book,  but  one  of 
those  rare  studies  which  seem  to  get 
at  the  very  essence  of  a  people  and  its 
environment.  It  would  be  hard  to  give 
more  vivid  impressions  of  Petrograd, 
Moscow  and  Kiev,  or  of  Russian  ways 
of  thinking,  feeling,  etc.,  than  are  con- 
veyed in  the  chapter  called  "White 
Nights,"  while  the  titles  "At  the 
Front,"  "Russia's  War  Prisoners,"  and 
"The  Volga  Refugees"  give  the  reader 
a  vivid  picture  of  present  conditions  in 
Russia.  The  chapter  on  the  Duma, 
carried  as  it  is  to  the  very  date  of  the 
revolution,  supplies  information  no- 
where else  available  at  this  moment 
when  it  is  so  greatly  needed  by  Amer- 
ican readers. 

$2  net.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 


"Primitive  Worship  and  The  Prayer 
Book;  Rationale,  History  and  Doc- 
trine of  the  English,  Irish,  Scottish 
and  American  Books,"  by  Rev.  Wal- 
ker Gwynne,  D.  D.,  author  of  "The 
Christian  Year." 

In  view  of  the  work  of  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  in  England,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  book  may  be  of  special  value  at 
this  time.  The  object  of  the  author 
has  been  to  utilize  the  vast  amount  of 
learning  which  so  many  and  so  able 
liturgical  scholars  have  stored  up  in 
the  past,  so  that  the  general  reader,  as 
well  as  teacher  and  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders,  may  have  a  book  of  modest  di- 
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mensions  that  will  give  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  its  subject.  To  the  student  it 
may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  more 
exact  study  later  on  of  those  treasures 
of  devotion  which,  in  all  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  in  many  tongues,  have 
been  the  censors  on  which  have  been 
laid  the  heart  thoughts  and  petitions  of 
martyrs  and  saints. 
$2.50  net.  Longmans-Green,  N.  Y. 


structions  of  this  expert  vocational  ad- 
viser. 
$1.50  net.    Funk  &  Wagnalls,  N.  Y. 


"God,  the  Invisible  King,"  by  H.  G. 

Wells. 

"Religion  is  the  first  thing  and  the 
last  thing,  and  until  a  man  has  found 
God  and  been  found  by  God  he  begins 
at  no  beginning,  he  works  to  no  end." 
These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Britling  in 
H.  G.  Wells'  novel,  "Mr.  Britling  Sees 
It  Through,"  and  they  are  of  particu- 
lar significance  now  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent publication  of  Mr.  Wells'  new 
book,  "God  the  Invisible  King."  For 
in  this  volume  Mr.  Wells  sets  forth 
with  the  eloquence  of  utter  sincerity 
the  religious  belief  toward  which  Mr. 
Britling  felt  his  way.  This  is  the  re- 
ligion which  Mr.  Wells  himself  has 
sought  and  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
devastated  countries  of  Europe,  a  re- 
ligion of  immediate  faith  in  God,  "a 
protest  against  dogmas  which  have  ob- 
scured, perverted  and  prevented  the 
religious  life  of  mankind,"  a  religion 
intended  not  primarily  to  shock  and  in- 
sult, but  to  liberate. 

$1.25  net.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, N.  Y. 


"How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation," 
by  Holmes  W.  Merton,  Vocational 
Counselor. 

This  book  contains  a  practical 
method  of  self-appraisement  so  that 
one  may  learn  for  what  vocation  in  life 
he  or  she  is  best  qualified.  Over  four- 
teen hundred  professions,  trades  and 
occupations  are  listed,  with  the  possi- 
bilities and  cardinal  requirements  for 
success  in  each.  Every  one  who  thinks 
himself  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole 
should  have  this  book.  Young  men 
and  women  starting  out  in  life  may 
save  years  of  wasted  effort  and  bitter 
disappointment  by  following    the    in- 


"The  Tree  of  Life,"  by  Dr.  George  W. 

Carey. 

The  author  is  widely  known  for  his 
text  books  on  the  chemistry  of  life.  To 
him,  so-called  disease  is  neither  a 
"person,  place  nor  thing."  The  present 
book  covers  the  wonders  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  human  body,  the  "bridge  of 
life,"  "optic  thalmus."  The  book  is 
an  expose  of  physical  regenesis  on  the 
three-fold  plane  of  bodily,  chemical 
and  spiritual  observation. 

Published  by  Dr.  George  W.  Carey, 
Los  Angeles. 


Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author  of 
"The  New  Map  of  Africa,"  "The  New 
Map  of  Europe,"  "Foundations  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,"  etc.,  will  return  from 
Paris  within  the  next  month.  Dr.  Gib- 
bons is  scheduled  to  lecture  at  Cha- 
tauqua,  and  despite  the  dangers  of 
ocean  travel  he  is  planning  to  keep  the 
engagement.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  has  lived  with  his  family  in 
France,  from  which  he  has  contributed 
articles  to  the  Century  Magazine  on  in- 
ternational diplomacy.  Dr.  Gibbons' 
new  book,  "Reconstruction  of  Poland 
and  the  Near  East,"  is  announced  by 
the  Century  Company. 


The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  will 
publish  shortly  the  second  edition  of 
"The  Fundamentals  of  Naval  Service," 
by  Commander  Yates  Stirling  U.  S.  N. 
Major  Lincoln  C.  Andrews'  "Funda- 
mentals of  Military  Service"  will  ap- 
pear in  the  fifth  edition  about  the  same 
time.  These  are  not  only  authorized 
by  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
for  men  preparing  for  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  two  branches  of  service,  but 
are  eminently  interesting  and  valuable 
to  the  general  reader  and  citizen.  The 
President  of  the  B.  &  0.  and  other  cap- 
tains of  industry,  have  found  Major 
Andrews'  book  of  the  utmost  practical 
value  to  the  men  under  them  in  those 
great  industrial  organizations  that  may 
be  compared  to  armies. 
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Try  it  at  once. 

Send  lOo.  for  trial  aize  18 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS  &  SON 

37  Great  Jones  Street  New  Yorlc  City 


COLORED  5x6  VIEWS  OF 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
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AND  ONE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  35c. 


SEVENTEEN  Pictures  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
SEVENTEEN  Pictures  of  Pikes  Peak 
SEVENTEEN  Pictures  of  Yellowstone  Park 


THREE   SETS  AND   3   YEARS   SUBSCRIPTION  $1.00 


You  Will  Like  the  Western  Atmosphere 


WESTERN    STORIES    of    adventure.     Pictures    of   THE 
GREAT  GLORIES   OF  THE    ROCKY    MOUNTAINS 


SAMPLE  COPY  ON  REQUEST 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   MAGAZINE 

704   QUINCY   BUILDING  DENVER,  COLORADO 


Scientific  Dry  Farming 

Are  you  a  dry  fanner?  Are  you  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dry  farm?  Are  you  thinking  of  securing  a  home- 
stead or  of  buying  land  in  the  semi-arid  West?  In  any  case  you 
should  look  before  you  leap.  You  should  learn  the  principles 
that  are  necessary  to  success  in  the  new  agriculture  of  the  west. 
You  should 

Learn  the  Campbell  System 

Learn  the  Campbell  System  of  Soil  Culture  and  you  will  not 
fail.  Subscribe  for  Campbell's  Scientific  Farmer,  the  only  au- 
thority published  on  the  subject  of  scientific  soil  tillage,  then 
take  a  course  in  the  Campbell  Correspondence  School  of  Soil 
Culture,  and  you  need  not  worry  about  crop  failure.  Send  four 
cents  for  a  catalog  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Scientific  Farmer. 

Address, 

Scientific  Soil   Culture   Co. 

BILLINGS.  MONTANA 


f 


^ SPEND  YOUR  vacation' 

^       im^^^UI  IN    THE 

S      llMJTlTS  BEAUTIFUL 

FEATHER  RIVER  COUNTRY 
\ 


I 

1^  Amid  the  pines  thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

sea  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 

n     Numerous  Resorts  Along  the  Famous  FEATHER  RIVER  and  Near 
h    the  Many  Lakes  and  Streams  Where  the  Fish  and  Game  are  in  Abundance 

^     LOW    ROUND    TRIP    FARES    TO    ALL    POINTS 

S  FREE    ON     REQUEST 

n         "  Films  of  the  Feather  River  Counh7 "  ind  "  Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts  in  the  Feather  River  Country " 
^  TICKET    OFFICES 

$     665  MARKET  STREET  and  FERRY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO— TEL.  SUTTER  1651 
1L  1326  Broad  war  and  3rd  and  Washington  Sts.,Oakland,Cal.,  TeLOakland  600  and  Oakland  574  ^ 
^#*  ^ 


All  Forms  of  Outdoor  Sports  In  this  Wonderful  Outdoor  Country 


Please   Mention   Overland    Monthly  When   Writing  Advertisers 
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Three  generations 

of  the  Vose  family  have  made  the  art  of  man- 
ufacturing the  Vose  Piano  their  lite-worit.  For 
63  years  they  have  developed  their  instruments 
with  such  honesty  of  construction  and  materials, 
and  with  such  skill,  that  the  Vose  Piano  of  to- 
day is  the  ideal  Home  Piano. 

DeliTered  in  your  home  fr««  of  charge.  Old  iDstrameDte 
taken  »•  partial  payment  in  exchange.  Time  Paymantt 
accepted,     U  interested,  tend  fcr  catalogue!  today. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

189  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Masa. 


^mMsm m 


MISS   HARKER'S    SCHOOL 

PALO  ALTO        -       -        CAUFORNIA 

•      •      • 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory 
Grammar  and  Primary  Departments 

•   •   • 
SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  YOUNGER  CHILDREN 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It's  profitable,  with  accniate  lists  of  prospects. 
Onr  catalogue  contains  vital  infonnation  on  Mail 
Advertising.  Also  prices  and  quantity  on  6,000 
national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.     Soch  as: 

'War  Materul  Mfrs.      Wealthy  Men 


Cheese  Box  Mfrs. 
Tin  Can  Mfrs. 
Druggists 
Auto  Owners 


Farmers 
Axle  Grease  Mfrs. 
Railroad  Employees 
Contractors,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book;  also 
prices  and  samples  of  fac-simile  letters. 

Have  us  terite  or  reviseyoitr  Sales  Letters. 

Ross-Gould  1025-H  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 


Ross-Gould 

_  IM ailing 

S*!*.  Louis 


^-^*-' 
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F.     MARRIOTT,     Publisher 

A  Journal  for  the  Cultured 
Oldest  and  Brightest  Week- 
ly Newspaper  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.    10  Cents  Per  Copy 


Please   Mention   Overland   Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers 


The 
Real  Estate  Educator 

By  F.  M.  PAYNE 

A  book  for  hustling  Real  Estate  "Boosters," 
Promoters,  Town  builders,  and  everyone 
who  owns,  sells,  rents  or  leases  real  estate 
of  any  kind. 

Containing  inside  information 
not  generally  known,  "Don'ts"  in 
Real  Estate  "Pointers,"  Specific 
Legal  Forms,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  agent,  operator 
or  contractor,  there  is  much  to  be 
found  in  its  contents  that  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  all  who 
wish  to  be  posted  on  Valuation, 
Contracts,  Mortgages,  Leases, 
Evictions,  etc.  The  cost  might  be 
saved  many  hundred  times  over  in 
one  transaction. 

The  new  1916  edition  contains 
the  Torren's  system  of  registra- 
tion. Available  U.  S.  Lands  for 
Homesteads.  The  A.  B.  C.'»  of 
Realty. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
Income  Tax  Law,  Employer's  Li- 
ability Act.  Statute  of  Frauds, 
How  to  Sell  Real  Estate,  How  to 
Become  a  Notary  Public,  or  Com 

of  Deeds,  and  other  Useful  Information. 

Cloth.    256  Pages.    Price  Sl.OO  Postpaid. 

OVERLAND    MONTHLl 

SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Make  Moving  a  Comfort 

The  Nezv  Way— The  Easy  Way 

By  auto  trucks  and  employing  the  well  known 
reliable  expert  San  Francisco  firm 

Dixon  Transfer 
Storage  Company 

ECONOMY  AND  TIME  SAVERS 

Manager  Leo  Dixon  has  had  many  years  of 
varied  experience  in  this  special  and  Intricate 
business  from  moving  the  goods  and  outfit- 
tings  of  a  huge  store  to  the  intricate  and 
varied  furnishings  of  a  home.  The  firm  has 
the  best  up-to-date  equipment  to  meet  the 
most  difficult  problems,  and  guarantees  satis- 
faction  at   moderate  rates. 

Packing  Pianos  and  Furniture  for 

Shipment  a  Specialty 

Fire-proof  Storage  Furnished 

TRY   THEM! 

Headquarters:  86-88  Turk  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Vose  Player  Piano 

is  so  constructed  that  even  a  little 
child  can  play  it.  It  combines  our  superior  player 
action  with  the  renowned  Vose  Pianos  which  have 
been  manufactured  during  63  years  by  three  grene- 
rations  of  the  Vose  family.  In  purchasing  this  in- 
strument you  secure  quality,  tone,  and  artistic  merit 
at  a  moderate  price,  on  time  payments,  if  desired. 
Catalogue  and  literature  sent  on  request  to  those 
interested.    Send  today. 

You  should  become  a  satisfied  owner  of  a       ,  v- 


vose 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  189  Boyltton  St.,  Boston,  Mat*. 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAiVlATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School 
of  Acting  in  America 

The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Art 

Advantages: 
Professional  Experience  While  Study- 
ing. Positions  Secured  for  Graduates. 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course.   Stu- 
dents Can  Enter  Any  Time. 

ALrrangements  can  be  made  with  Mr.  Gerson 
for   Amateur   and    Professional    Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School  Bidg. 
McAllister  and   hyde  street 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Vliss  Hamlin's  School 
For  Girls 


Home  Building  on  Pacific  Avenue 
of  Miss  Hamlin's  School  for  Girls 


Boarding  and  day  pupils.  Pupils  received 
at  any  time.  Accredited  by  all  accredit- 
ing institutions,  both  in  California  and  in 
Eastern  States.  French  school  for  little 
children.      Please  call,  phone  or  address 

MISS  HAMLIN 


1230  PACIFIC  AVENUE 


TELEPHONE  WEST  546 

2117 


2123 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BROADWAY 
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GOODYEAR  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  Ever  Ready  and  Reliable  Pen  You  Want 

y   OFFERED  to  NEW  and  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS 


-OF- 


OVERLAND 

grounded  I666  ^^^?S^/*® ''^^  '^ 


ONTHLY 

zHmrtc 


This  popular  pen  is  made  by 
the  Goodyear  Pen  Company, 
one  of  the  old,  reliable  pen 
factories.  The  pen  is  solid 
fourteen  karat  gold  and  tipped 
with  iridium,  the  hardest  metal 
known.  The  barrel,  cap  and 
feed  are  made  of  the  highest 
grade  of  Para  Rubber,  hand 
turned,  highly  vulcanized,  high- 
ly polished  and  chased. 

It  is  a  self-filler  and  has  the 
patent  non-leakable  safety  cap. 

Full  printed  instructions  as  to 
the  filling  and  proper  care  of 
the  pen,  also  printed  guaran- 
tee, are  furnished  with  each 
pen. 

This  pen  Is  doubly  guaranteed. 
The  factory  guarantees  them. 
We  know  them.    We  guarantee 

ADDRESS  ALL 


them.    You  know  us. 

The  point  and  other  parts  of 
this  pen  are  full  standard  size 

It  is  fully  equal  to  any  pen 
made  to  sell  at  $1.50  and 
equal  to  manv  pens  that  are 
sold  at  $2.00  or  $2.50. 

To  present  subscribers  of  the 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  the 
management  will  make  a  pre- 
sent of  one  of  these  reliable 
Goodyear  Fountain  Pens  on 
sending  in  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  two  new  subscribers 
with  the  price  of  subscription 
of  $1.20  a  year  each;  or  by 
sending  in  their  own  renewal 
of  subscription, $1.20,  together 
with  the  name  and  address  of 
one  new  subscriber  and  $1.20 
for  his  or  her  annual  payment. 

QUERIES  TO 


OVERLAND  M  MONTHLY 
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THEORIGINAL     MAGA 
Founded  by 

259  MINNA  STREET 


ZINE    OF    THE    WEST 
Brete  Harte 

SAN  FRANCISCO.CAL. 
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Scientific  Dry  Farming 

Are  you  a  dry  farmer?  Are  you  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dry  farm?  Are  you  thinking  of  securing  a  home- 
stead or  of  buying  land  in  the  semi-arid  West  ?  In  any  case  you 
should  look  before  you  leap.  You  should  learn  the  principles 
that  are  necessary  to  success  in  the  new  agriculture  of  the  west. 
You  should 

Learn  the  Campbell  System 

Learn  the  Campbell  System  of  Soil  Culture  and  you  will  not 
fail.  Subscribe  for  Campbell's  Scientific  Farmer,  the  only  au- 
thority published  on  the  subject  of  scientific  soil  tillage,  then 
take  a  course  in  the  Campbell  Correspondence  School  of  Soil 
Culture,  and  you  need  not  worry  about  crop  failure.  Send  four 
cents  for  a  catalog  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Scientific  Farmer. 

Address, 

Scientific  Soil   Culture   Co. 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 
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SPEND  YOUR  VACATION 


WESTERM 
PACIFIC 


S       ■■■Tinim  IN    THE 


BEAUTIFUL 

FEATHER  RIVER  COUNTRY 


I 

i|  Amid  the  pines  thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

pi  sea  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 

i  Numerous  Resorts  Along  the  Famous  FEATHER  RIVER  and  Neai 

G  the  Many  Lakes  and  Streams  Where  the  Fish  and  Game  are  in  Abundance 

S  All  Forms  of  Outdoor  Sports  in  this  Wonderful  Outdoor  Country 

I  LOW    ROUND    TRIP    FARES    TO    ALL    POINTS 

M  FREE    ON     REQUEST 

m  "Films  of  the  Feather  River  Country "  and  "  Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts  in  the  Feather  River  Country " 

^  TICKET    OFFICES 

^  665  MARKET  STREET  and  FERRY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO— TEL.  SUTTER  1651 
1^  1326  Broadway  and  3rd  and  Washington  Sts.,OakIand,Cal.,  TeLOakland  600  and  Oakland  S?'^ 
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Victrola  XVII.  $250 

Victrola  XVII.  electric.  $300 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Mctrola-the  highest  attainment 
in  the  arts  of  sound 

The  mission  of  the  Victrola  is  purely  one  of  transmission. 
The  recorder  and  reproducer  should  tell  the  simple  truth,  no 
more,  no  less. 

The  Victrola  is  not  an  instrument  in  which  the  interpreta- 
tion and  expression  depend  on  the  player  like  the  organ,  piano, 
etc.  No  instrument  can  be  made  to  improve  on  Melba,  Caruso 
and  the  other  great  artists.  The  true  function  of  the  Victrola  is 
to  reproduce  faithfully  the  work  of  these  artists. 

The  only  modifications  permissible  are  those  obtained  by 
changing  the  needles  from  loud  tone  to  soft  tone  and  by  adjusting  the 
sound  doors  to  suit  the  size  of  the  room  or  the  mood  of  the  listener. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and  they  will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music  (or  you  and 
demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola — $10  to  $400. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Victor  Supremacy 

W^ICtrola  is  the  Registered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  designating 
the  products  of  this  Company  only.  AVarning:  The  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  the  pro- 
motion or  sale  of  any  other  Talking  Machine  or  Phonograph  products  is  misleading  and  illegal. 


To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look 
for  the  famous  trademark,  "His  Mas- 
ter's Voice."     It  is  on   all  genuine 
products  of  the  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Company. 
Neiv  Victor  Records  dem- 
onstrated    at    all    dealers 
on  the  1st  of  each  month 


.^ 
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HIS  MASTERS  VDKE' 


Important  Notice.  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Machines  are 
scientifically  coordinated  and  syn- 
chronized by  our  special  processes 
of  manufacture,  and  their  use,  one 
with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  perfect  Victor  reproduction. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  WEST 


CONTENTS    FOR  SEPTEMBER  1917 

FRONTISPIECES: 

"Vespers."      Verse MARY    CAROLYN    DAVIES 

Illustrated. 

On   an   Alaskan    Glacier    Moving   Toward   the  Coast  Water 

ALONG    THE    ALASKAN     COAST         ....  GRACE   A.    HILL, 

Illustrated    from    photographs. 

THE   WIND    IN    THE   PINES.      Verse  .         .         .  ARTHUR    WALLACE    PEACH 

REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  VIRGINIA  CITY, 

NEVADA  .         .         .         .  BY  A  CALIFORNIAN 

Illustrated   from   photographs. 

FOR  THE    DAY'S   BEGINNING.      Verse       .         .         .  ELLA  FLATT  KELLER 

WAR  PREPARATIONS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  ARTHUR  L.   DAHL 

Illustrated  from  a  photograph. 

THE    FLYING    LEAVE.      Story       .....  E.   L.   WHITE 

THE    SOUL    OF    ENGLAND 

ON    FOOT.      Verse  .         .         .         .         ,         .         .  A.   C.   CRIPPS 

WHERE   MAIZIE  CAME   FROM.      Story       .         .         .  G.  CHARLES  HODGES 

GUNS  OF  GALT.      Serial DENISON  CLIFT 

A  SUMMER   STORM    IN    THE    HIGH   SIERRA.    Verse  DOUGLAS  GOWER  POOLE 

BATTLE    PRACTICE    FOR   THE    U.    S.    FLEET         .  DIO  L.  DAWSON 

Illustrated   from   photographs. 

THE   LOVER  OF   BEAUTY.      Verse       ....  WASHINGTON  VAN  DUSEN 

THE  HIDDEN  CHOPPER.     Story  .         .         .         .  G.   CHAPMAN 

HIS    LAST    ENTERTAINMENT.      Story       .         .  GRACE  HUTCHESGN 

OUR     DAY.       Verse LE  BARON  P.  COOKE 

THUS       SPAKE       ZA  RAT  H  U  ST  RA— AGAINST 

DEMOCRACY  ....  CHAS.    HANCOCK    FORSTETR 

SISTER    MADELINE.      Verse WASHINGTON   VAN   DUSEN 

"WHIRLWIND  WALLY"  TAKES  A  WIFE.      Story  WILLIAM   DE   RYEE 

THE  SNOW    PLANT.      Verse HENRIETTA  C.    TENNY 

VANCOUVER     TERRITORY— ITS     ROMANTIC 

EARLY    HISTORY  .         .         .  FRED    LOCKLEY 

THE    DIVINE    PLAN    OF   THE   AGES.      Part   V.  The  late  PASTOR  RUSSELL 

IN    THE    REALM    OF    BOOKLAND 
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NOTICE. — Contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  should  be  typewritten,  accompanied  by  full 
return  postage  and  with  the  author's  name  and  address  plain  written  in  upper  corner  of  first 
page.     Manuscripts  should  never  be  rolled. 

The  publisher  of  the  Overland  Monthly  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  mail 
miscarriage    of   unsolicited   contributions   and   photographs. 

Issued  Monthly.     $1.20  per  year  in  advance.     Ten  cents  per  copy.     Back  numbers  not  over  three 
months  old,  25  cents  per  copy.     Over  three  months  old,  50  cts.  each.     Postage:  To  Canada,  2  cts.; 
Foreign,  4  cts. 
Copyrighted,   1917,   by  the   Overland    Monthly   Company. 

E^itered  at  the  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  PostofHce  as  second-class  matter. 

Published   by   the   OVERLAND    MONTHLY   COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  California. 

259    MINNA   STREET. 
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"  /  want  tobacco  just  as  much  as  bandages  and  socks 
So  drop  your  contribution  in  my  old  tobacco  box!" 

LIGHT  A  PIPE  FOR  OUR 
BOYS  IN  THE  TRENCHES! 


THE  Eng-lish  "Tommies"  have  their  pipes  kept 
filled  by  the  folks  at  home. 

The  French  "  Poilus  "  never  want  for  a  smoke 
— their  friends  are  on   the  job. 

The  "  Anzacs  "  have  all  the  tobacco  they  can  use 
sent  them  by  their  loved  ones. 

And  now  the  time  has  come  for  Americans  to  send  little 
packages  of  happiness  to  our  ^'Sammies  "  in  the  trenches  and  our 
**Jackies"  with  the  fleet 

25c  Sends  a  Big  Package  of  Tobacco 

Send  what  you  can  spare.  25  cents  sends  a  package  of  tobacco  the 
retail  value  of  which  is  ]+5c,  $1.00  keeps  one  brave  defender  happy 
for  a  month.  Prominent  magazines  and  newspapers  stand  back 
of  this  movement.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  endorse  it. 
Every  cent  contributed  goes  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco.  This 
space  is  donated  by  the  Overland  Monthly. 

A  WAR  SOUVENIR  FOR  YOU 


A  feature  of  this  fund  is  that  in  each  package 
is  enclosed  a  post  card  addressed  to  the 
donor.  If  these  come  back  from  those  whose 
dreary  days  have  been  cheered  by  your  kind- 
ness, they  will  be  war  souvenirs  you  will  treasure 
forever. 

SEND  YOUR  25  CENTS  NOW 

Dive  into  your  pocket.  Out  comes  a  quarter* 
half  or  a  dollar.  Mail  it  at  once— currency, 
stamps  or  money  order.  The  quicker  it 
comes,  the  quicker  our  boys  will  have  their 
smokes.  A  similar  fund  in  England  has  sent 
over  four  million  packages  to  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

$1  a  month  keeps  a  soldier  supplied  with 
tobacco    for    the    duration    of    the    war 

Send  your  contributions  or  make 
your  checks  payable  to — 

**Our  Boys  in  France  Tobacco  Fund" 

25    W.  44th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Depository,  Irving  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 


"Our    Boys    in    France   Tobacco    Fund," 

25  West  44th  Street,   New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  dO'  my  part  to  cheer  up  the  American 
soldiers  who  are  fighting  my  battle  in  France. 
If  tobacco  will  do  it — I'm  for  tobacco. 

(Check  below  how  you  desire  to  contribute.) 


I  send  you  herewith  $- 


— ,  my  contribution 
toward  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  American 
soldiers.  This  does  not  obligate  me  to  contrib- 
ute more. 

I  enclose  $1.00.  I  will  adopt  a  soldier  and  send 
you  $1.00  a  month  to  supply  him  with  smokes 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 


Name 


Address 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S  NEWEST  HOTEL 

HOTEL  PLAZA 

FACING  BEAUTIFUL  UNION  SQUARE 
CORNER  OF  POST  AND  STOCKTON  STREETS 


European  Plan 
$1.50  up 

American  Plan 
$3.50  up 

Our  Main  Cafe 
Being  Operated 
on  the  a  la 
Carte  and  Table 
d'Hote  Plans. 


Special  Rooms 
for  Banquets  and 
Private   Parties. 

Management  of 
C.  A.  Gonder 
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Hotel  Powhatan 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PemuylTania  Avenue,  H  and  Eighteentli  Sts.,  N.  W. 


Showing  the  Hotel  Powhatan  upon 

the  completion  of  its  new  addition. 

Overlooking  the  White  House,  offers  every  comfort 

and  luxury,  also  a  superior  service.     European  Plan. 

Rooms,  detached  bath.   $l.SO  and  up 

Rooms,     private    bath.     $2.50  and    up 

JVrilefor  Souoenir  Booklet  and  Map 

E.  C.  OWEN.  Mana««r. 


HOTEL  LENOX 

NORTH  STREET  AT  DELAWARE  AVENUE 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


MODERN 


FIREPROOF 


A  unique  Hotel,  with  a  desirable  location,  insuring 
quiet  and  cleanliness. 

Convenient  to  all  points  of  interest— popular  with 
visitors  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Resorts  in  the  vicinity 
—cuisine  and  service  unexcelled  by  the  leading 
hotels  of  the  larger  cities. 

EUROPEAN    PLAN 
$L50  per  day  up 
Take  Elmwood  Ave,  Car  to  North  St.,  or  Write 
for  Special  Taxicab  Arrangement. 

May  we  send  with  our  compliments  a  "Guide  of  "Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls"  also  our  complete  rates? 
C.  A.  MINER,  Managing  Director 


HOTEL    ST.   FRANCIS 

SAN       FRANCISCO 

1 ,000  Rooms  —  Largest  Hotel  in  Western  America 

M AN AGEMENT  —  J AMES     WOODS 


Meet  Me  at  the 
TULLER 


For  Value,  Service 
Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL    TULLER 

DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.     Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Ave. 

ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $3.00 Up  Double 

200        "  "  "        2.00     "  4.00  " 

100        "  "  "        2.50    "  4.50  " 

100        "  "  "  3.,Wto5   '■  5.00  " 

Total,  600  Outside  Rooms       All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors — Agent's  New  Unique  Cafes  and 

Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


ybsg  Pianos 


We  Challenge  Comparison 

of  this  superb  Yose  Grand  at  $575  f.  0.  B.  Boston  with 
the  product  of  any  other  piano  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

The  skill  and  experience  of  three  generations  of  Vose  are  concen- 
trated upon  the  production  of  this  magnificent  instrument.  By 
reason  of  its  admittedly  superior  musical  qualities,  its  finer  ma- 
terial and  expert  construction  the  Vose  has  won  for  itself  a  place 
of  permanent  prominence  in  the  better  American  homes. 

Time  payments  accepted.  Delivered  to  vour 
home  free  of  charge.  Liberal  attotvance  for 
old  pianos.  Ij  interested  in  a  Piano  or  Player 
Piano  send  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 


vose 


VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  COMPANY 
189  BoyUton  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


OIL 


FORTUNES    IN 
COPPER    ♦.•    SILVER    •/    LEAD 


Wyoming  Oil  is  Making  Denver  Millionaires 

Keep  in  Toucli  Witti  Recent  Developments 
You  Will  Enjoy  the  Stories  of  the 

MINES     /.     RANCHES     .-.     OILFIELDS 


Sample  Copy  on  Request 


35  CENTS  A  YEAR—S  YEARS  $1.00 
Stamps  Taken 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   MAGAZINE 

ESTABLISHED     1903 

704  QUINCY  BUILDING  DENVER,  COLORADO 


VESPERS 

The  birds  are  sleepy,  yet  they  pray 
Unto  their  god,  in  humble  way, 
That  he  will  give  them,  for  their  need. 
To-morrow,  store  of  drink  and  seed. 

They  thank  him,  gravely  reverent. 
That  he,  this  day,  in  bounty  sent — 
For  that  he  is  so  kind  and  good — 
Much  folk  to  walk  within  their  wood 


And  glad  them  by  their  raiment  bright 
From  leap  of  sun  till  lack  of  light, 
And  give  them  heart,  the  whole  day  long. 
To  labor  at  their  task  of  song. 


Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 
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Cape   Resurrection,  Alaska,   a    notable   landmark  for   navigators. 

ALONG  THE  ALASKA  COAST 


From  a  Diary   Letter  Written   on  the  "  Northwestern "  Between 
Nome  and  Seattle,  August  29th  to  September  11th,  1916 

By  Grace  A.  Hill 


AUGUST  29,  1916,  10:30.  We 
have  been  properly  "seen  off" 
by  half  of  Nome  gathered  at 
the  docks  as  usual  to  speed 
the  parting  boat.  We  have  ridden  the 
waves  on  the  venturesome  little  "Gene- 
vieve," and  been  taken  on  board  the 
big  "Northwestern,"  and  now  we  are 
being  held  for  a  last  good-bye  look  at 
Nome. 


Nome  is  really  quite  beautiful  from 
this  distance.  The  sea  is  breaking  in 
a  long  line  of  curling  white  foam  along 
the  beach,  and  behind  rise  the  fine, 
clean  hills.  Although  they  display 
no  vestige  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  their 
colorings  of  green  and  brown  and  gray 
have  a  freshly  washed  look.  I  wish 
I  could  make  you  "feel"  those  hills.  To 
me  they  are  like  a  benediction:  they 


Ketchikan,  Alaska,  an  important  sliipping  point  on  tlie  long  sound. 


stand  so  imposingly  strong  and  peace- 
ful in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  land. 

September  1.  Nothing  exciting  has 
taken  place  on  board  the  "Northwest- 
ern" other  than  usually  happens  dur- 
ing the'  first  stormy  days  between 
Nome  and  Unimak  Pass.  We  came 
through  the  Pass  last  night.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  land  again,  and  the 
mountains  were  decked  in  scarves  of 
mist.  Soon  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any- 
thing but  the  black  outlines  of  the  hills 
and  a  few  twinkling  lights  near  the 
water.  A  little  brown  sparrow  flew 
in  our  rigging,  and  after  cocking  his 
head  uncertainly  for  a  moment,  flew 
off,  giving  us  to  understand  that  if  it 
were  a  little  later  he  should  like  to 
have  gone  south  with  us.  Two  stormy 
petrels  flew  on  deck  and  were  picked 
up  by  one  of  the  passengers.  To-day 
we  are  in  the  Pacific,  which  for  once, 
even  in  these  seas,  seems  worthy  of  its 
name.  We  begin  to  see  some  floating 
sea-weed.  Black  swarms  of  shear- 
water are  everywhere.  Three  big 
whales  came  near  enough  to  greet  us, 
and  then  passed  by,  their  great  dark 
bulks  diving  along  near  the  surface 
The    sea    is   beautifully   smooth,   and 


sometimes  the  scattering  flocks  of 
birds,  skimming  the  surface,  seem  to 
drift  before  the  boat  like  autumn 
leaves  before  the  wind.  Now  and  then, 
too,  a  sedate  puffin  dives  and  plumes 
himself  near  enough  for  us  to  admire 
his  gorgeously  colored  mask,  and  then 
is  off,  flapping  the  water  as  he  goes. 
It  seems  strange  to  see  other  birds 
than  gulls  so  far  from  shore. 

September  2.  Another  beautiful 
day.  The  sea  is  so  smooth  as  to  form 
a  mirror  for  the  flocks  upon  flocks  of 
low-flying  birds  which  constantly  drift 
by.  Sometimes  they  settle  on  the 
water  in  big  black  masses,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  distance  like  drifts  of  dark 
seaweed  or  debris.  Once  the  steamer 
almost  ran  into  one  of  these  congrega- 
tions before  the  birds  took  flight. 
They  took  wing,  churning  the  water 
for  several  hundred  yards  as  though 
a  small  tornado  had  settled  upon  the 
smooth  sea.  We  are  headed  for  Sew- 
ard, and  at  our  left  is  the  long,  jagged 
line  of  hazily  distant  mountains.  Some- 
times a  shifting  fog  envelops  us  com- 
pletely and  drearily,  but  it  quickly 
thins  to  hang  like  a  golden  veil  be- 
tween us  and  the  sun,  so  that  a  beauti- 


Serried    Peaks    that    cut   the   everlasting    snows. 


Latouche,    from    the    hills    rising    in    the    background. 


ful  amber  light  is  cast  over  the  water. 
In  one  of  these  weirdly  beautiful  mo- 
ments we  counted  five  great  whales 
who  broke  the  glassy  surface  and  went 
bounding  along  as  though  for  their 
morning  plunge.  Flashing  their  great, 
shining  tails,  they  stirred  the  water 
into  spray  and  foam,  which  caught  the 
yellow  light.  Two  came  so  near  we 
could  hear  the  shrill  whistles  with 
which  they  sent  up  their  spouting  foun- 
tains. 

The  peaceful,  early  hour,  the  weirdly 
yellow  light,  and  the  great,  graceful, 
shining  bodies  of  the  whales,  as  they 
disported  so  joyously,  made  one  think 
of  them  as  splendid  gods  of  the  sea 
surprised  at  their  morning  bath. 

September  3.  We  wakened  at  two 
o'clock  this  morning,  to  find  ourselves 
in  Seward.  We  had  been  four  days 
and  a  half  on  the  water,  and  were 
making  our  first  landing.  We  came 
on  deck  sleepy  and  shivering,  expect- 
ing to  see,  as  in  all  towns  farther 
north,  the  distant  lights  of  a  town,  with 
a  low  line  of  hills  in  the  background. 
We  found  ourselves  a  little  glow-worm 
at  the  feet  of  a  great,  black  silhouette 
of  a  mountain,  which  towered  straight 


above  us  into  the  sky.  It  was  as 
though  a  great  black  blot  had  covered 
half  the  starry  sky.  And  to  add  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  scene,  a  fringe  of 
northern  lights  was  sending  up  its 
quavering  fingers  above  the  mountains. 
The  bright  lights  of  the  town  were  be- 
side us,  and  danced  on  the  water  all 
about  us.  When  we  looked  about  it 
was  easy  to  imagine  ourselves  in  a 
quiet  lake  hemmed  in  by  imposing 
mountains.  Almost  immediately, 
"gray  dawn"  began  to  appear,  and  be- 
fore we  left  at  five  we  were  taking 
pictures. 

Seward  is  modern  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful, with  wide  streets  and  paved  side- 
walks. There  is  a  picturesque  group- 
ing of  shade  trees  near  the  water- 
front, and  behind  rise  snow-streaked 
Matterhorn-like  mountains.  These 
are  clothed  far  up  with  trees  and  a 
rich  green  growth  of  shrubs  and 
mosses.  As  we  steamed  out,  their 
tops  were  bathed  in  a  pink  glow  from 
the  rising  sun,  and  they  threw  a  beau- 
tiful reflection  out  upon  the  water. 

Resurrection  Bay,  as  we  crept  out 
between  its  walls  of  tree-clad,  snow- 
laden  mountains,  was  like  a  fairy-land. 


Down  the  flank  of  a  gigantic  peak. 


Latouche,   Alaska. 


It  was  SO  fresh  and  wild  in  the  cool, 
clean,  morning  light  that  it  seemed  we 
were  the  first  human  intruders  upon 
Nature's  choicest  retreat.  And  all  was 
so  still  it  seemed  the  world  was  awed 
by  its  own  beauty.  When  we  passed 
Resurrection  Cape  it  was  draped  in  a 
band  of  billowy  mist  which  was  roll- 
ing in  from  the  sea,  and  into  which 
shortly  we  sailed. 

Five  hours  later  we  stopped  at  La- 
touche, where  we  were  to  load  with 
copper  ore.  Latouche  consists  merely 
of  the  buildings  which  belong  to  the 
mining  company.  Behind  them  rises 
a  straight  brown  wall  of  rock,  in 
which  are  many  small,  black  openings 
like  mystic  caves,  and  in  these  we 
could  see  the  figures  of  men  at  work. 
While  we  watched,  there  were  several 
loud  explosions,  and  each  time  a 
broken  mass  was  shot  out  from  the 
face  of  the  rock.  The  men  in  the  caves 
were  not  at  all  disturbed,  although  to 
us  their  position  seemed  most  perilous. 
Every  one  enjoyed  the  day  on  shore, 
walking  about  the  beach  or  picking 
berries  or  flowers  or  pretty  leaves  from 
the  hill-sides.  There  were  quantities 
of  a  large  species  of  huckleberry,  and 
great,  luscious  raspberries  and  salmon- 


berries  just  waiting  to  be  picked.  There 
was  here  a  dense  Washington-State- 
like vegetation,  with  all  sorts  of  ferns, 
beds  of  broad-leaved  skunk  cabbages, 
the  vivid  red  berries  of  the  "devil's 
walking  stick,"  elder  bushes  and  solo- 
mon-seal,  and  the  picturesque  tufts  of 
low-growing  cornel  or  bunch  berries. 
There  were  a  few  late  flowers,  includ- 
ing fire-weed,  fall  dandelion,  monk's 
hood,  and  a  profusion  of  a  variety  of 
spiked  orchids.  At  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  sailed  away,  having 
spent  twelve  hours  at  Latouche. 

September  4.  We  came  into  Valdez 
this  morning  at  five  o'clock.  Valdez, 
like  Seward,  is  nestled  at  the  feet  of 
snow-capped  mountains.  Just  behind 
the  town,  between  two  mountain  ridges, 
is  a  great,  spreading  glacier.  From 
the  boat  it  seemed  that  with  a  few 
minutes'  walk  one  might  stand  upon  it. 
But  we  were  told  it  was  farther  than 
we  thought,  and  with  the  short  stay 
we  were  to  make,  it  was  impossible. 

Along  the  waterfront  at  Valdez  were 
unusually  large  flocks  of  beautiful, 
lazy  glaucus  gulls.  They  perched  upon 
the  piles  or  languidly  Stretched  their 
wings  and  dipped  their  feet  at  the 
water's  edge.     This  easeful  indolence 


Juneau  City  at  the  uase  ui   jvii.  Juneau,  Southern    Alaska,    capital    of   the    territory,    and    the 
site   of   several    big    mining    properties. 


was  the  result  of  the  quantities  of 
dead  and  dying  salmon  in  the  water 
and  about  the  shore,  which  furnished 
convenient  food.  The  little  streams 
along  the  beach  w^re  full  of  fish  trying 
to  work  their  way  up,  only  to  bruise 
and  wear  themselves  out  and  be  car- 
ried down  a  prey  to  the  birds. 

The  town  of  Valdez  is  quaint  and 
pretty,  with  a  profusion  of  towering 
cotton-wood  shade  trees  which  measure 
their  lengths  on  the  mountains  above. 
Because  these  trees  are  so  unusually 
tall  and  straight  they  give  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  having  received  inspira- 
tion from  the  snowy  peaks. 

Valdez  has  pretty  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, and  every  place  allowed  to  run 
wild  is  filled  with  masses  of  pictur- 
esque vegetation.  One  characteristic 
of  the  town  seemed  to  be  the  quanti- 
ties of  plump  red-clover  blossoms 
which  grew  everywhere  along  the 
walks,  and  each  passenger,  as  though 
moved  by  the  same  impulse,  came 
back  carrying  a  dewy  bouquet.  On  the 
whole,  we  liked  Valdez  so  much  that 
when  the  whistle  called  us  we  were 
loath  to  return  to  the  boat. 


When  a  few  hours  later  we  drew  up 
to  the  long  wharf  of  Cordova,  we  met 
with  our  first  rain,  which  was  literally 
descending  in  a  sheet.  From  the 
wharves  of  Cordova  the  town  is  not  in 
sight.  Here,  however,  are  freight 
sheds  and  a  large  cannery.  To  reach 
the  town  one  must  walk  or  take  a  jit- 
ney up  a  winding  boulevard-way 
around  the  hill-side,  where,  with  the 
mountains  about  it,  rests  Cordova.  Our 
concern  for  the  present  was  not  the 
town,  however,  for  cheerily  puffing  in 
the  rain  was  the  engine  which  was  to 
take  us  up  the  picturesque  bed  of  Cop- 
per River  to  Miles  Glacier.  The  trip 
was  a  gay  picnic,  with  luncheon  served 
en  route.  The  famous  glacier  did  not 
fall  short  of  our  expectations,  and 
pushed  off  a  great  blue  mass  of  ice 
with  a  thundering  roar  and  splash. 
Arriving  back  at  the  dock  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  there  was  still 
time  for  a  trip  through  town  and  a 
movie  or  dance. 

Leaving  Cordova  toward  morning, 
we  went  back  to  Orca,  where  we  spent 
a  day  loading  with  canned  salmon. 
Orca  is  principally  a  cannery,  clinging 


The   town    of    Seward,    Alaska    Coast. 


to  the  feet  of  a  steep  mountain.  Al- 
though the  canning  season  was  over, 
we  enjoyed  looking  through  the  big, 
clean  cannery. 

We  sailed  from  Orca  out  into  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska,  through  rocky  walls 
which  gave   the   fantastic   impression 


of  being  great  gray  hammocks  sus- 
pended to  cradle  the  snow.  Here  once 
more  in  full  sweep  from  the  Pacific  we 
met  with  a  fine  storm,  which  tempor- 
arily cleared  the  decks  of  poor  sailors. 
The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  on  a 
quiet  sea.    Away  at  our  left  was  a  long 


Mouth   of  the   famous   Muir   Glacier,   Alaska. 


Distant    snow    peaks    bordering    a    desert    plain. 


line  of  pure  white  mountains  headed  by 
Mount  St.  Elias,  which  the  guide-book 
says  is  18,017  feet  high.  Rosy  and 
gleaming  in  the  morning  sun,  they 
looked  like  a  row  of  giant  icebergs 
floating  in  the  sea.  Later  we  came 
within  sight  of  the  shore,  with  its  gla- 
cier-bearing mountains.  Here  we  saw 
Malispina  basking  her  snows  of  a 
thousand  years  in  the  sun.  All  day 
these  wonders  lasted,  and  just  before 
sunset  we  passed  Brady's  Glacier. 
There  were  great  green  floating  ice- 
bergs everywhere,  and  we  were  told 
they  came  from  Muir  Glacier,  of  which 
unfortunately  we  did  not  get  a  glimpse. 
Sometimes  a  green,  sparkling  mass 
passed  near  us,  which  was  studded 
with  scores  of  resting  gulls. 

We  were  soon  in  Icy  Straits,  where 
the  scenery  was  unusually  pretty,  with 
jagged  promontories  and  many  little 
rocky  islands.  The  water  was  as  still 
as  upon  a  little  inland  sea,  and  to  look 


at  the  rocky  wall  about  us,  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  we  were  in  some  wild,  un- 
frequented mountain  lake.  The  day 
closed  with  a  sunset  of  glorious  splen- 
dor. It  was  directly  in  our  wake,  gild- 
ing the  soft,  low-hanging  clouds  and 
the  white  tops  of  the  little  waves  the 
boat  left,  and  shedding  a  radiance 
upon  the  line  of  white  mountains 
through  which  we  had  passed.  Nearer 
promontories  were  hazily  purple,  while 
those  nearest  were  in  vivid  contrast 
black.  It  all  seemed  to  remind  us  that 
we  were  leaving  the  land  of  rosy, 
snow-clad  mountains,  beautiful  skies, 
unsurpassed  glory  and  enchanting 
mystery. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  when  purple- 
black  darkness  had  settled  over  all,  we 
saw  in  the  distance  a  cluster  of  twin- 
kling lights.  Before  long  we  were 
steaming  up  the  narrow  canal  which 
has  Douglas  and  Treadwell  on  the  left 
and  Juneau  on  the  right.    They  were 
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A   salmon  fish   trap   near  the   mouth   of   a    river. 


all  brightly  illuminated,  and  rows  of 
light  ran  up  the  mountain-sides  to  the 
large  buildings  of  the  mines,  which, 
with  their  many  windows  and  bright 
lights,  looked  like  gleaming  jewels  in 
the  blackness.  We  found  another 
sleeping  town,  and  our  passengers 
moved  up  the  brightly-lighted  streets 
in  a  body,  when  they  dispersed,  each 
to  seek  his  own  pleasure.  Some  went 
to  buy  curios  and  post  cards,  others  to 
see  the  government  buildings,  while 
still  others  took  autos  and  rode  along 
a  smooth,  picturesque  road,  which  led 
far  up  around  the  hillside  to  the  great 
stamp  mill. 

September  8.  As  we  steamed  up 
Sumner  Strait  a  stiff  breeze  from  the 
Pacific  overtook  us,  as  though  fearing 
we  were  to  have  too  peaceful  a  time 
in  the  walled  trail  of  the  "Inside  Pas- 
sage." The  deep  blue  water  was 
lashed  into  white-caps  and  the  waves 
broke  with    picturesque    fury    at    the 


rocky  feet  of  the  mountains.  Although 
the  sky  was  not  overcast,  a  few  storm 
clouds  of  mist  hung  over  the  moun- 
tains, casting  forbidding  shadows  out 
upon  the  water.  Near  the  shore  we 
watched  two  little  white,  twin  boats 
courageously  breast  the  storm,  now 
riding  the  waves  and  now  lost  to  sight 
in  the  troughs.  The  gulls  showed  their 
usual  appreciation  of  an  angry  sea  by 
dipping  and  flashing  joyously  through 
the  spray  which  broke  from  each  curl- 
ing wave,  carrying  an  iridescent  rain- 
bow in  its  fall.  For  once,  all  too  soon, 
we  found  sheltered  water  upon  round- 
ing a  little,  rocky  light-house-topped 
promontory.  And  the  day  closed  in 
Clarence  Straits  with  another  gorgeous 
sunset,  this  time  in  black  and  gold,  like 
a  Japanese  painting.  Like  the  sunset 
of  the  night  before,  it  was  in  our  wake, 
a  path  of  glory  to  the  purple  mountains 
which  walled  us  from  the  receding  land 
of  mystery. 


Salmon  fishers  of  the  Alaskan  Coast  drawing  In  a  seine  of  fish 


September  9.  At  four-thirty  this 
morning  we  tied  up  at  the  dock  of  Ket- 
chikan. Here  we  traveled  in  parties 
up  the  silent,  dewy  streets,  hailing 
each  other  as  though  upon  a  desert 
island.  Ketchikan,  "the  first  city  of 
Alaska,  clinging  partly  to  the  hillside," 
is,  as  the  guide-book  says,  "harmless 
enough."  We  may  now  consider  the 
grandest  scenery  of  our  trip  to  be  be- 
hind us.  We  liked  Ketchikan,  though. 
It  was  clean  and  fresh  in  the  morning 
light.  And  we  liked  its  ancient  totem 
poles,  so  grim  and  silent  and  pathetic 
in  their  alien  surroundings. 

All  day  Sunday  our  big  steamer 
spent   twisting    its    way  through    the 


close-wooded  banks  of  the  part  of  our 
trip  known  as  the  "Inside  Passage." 
While  farther  north  it  seemed  some- 
times that  we  were  upon  a  wild  moun- 
tain lake,  here  the  narrow  passage  sug- 
gested a  peaceful  river  which  flowed 
between  two  steep,  tree-clad  walls. 

Lest  you  become  weary,  I  will  slip 
over  this  better-known  part  of  the 
journey.  To  me  and  others  who  had 
spent  several  years  in  the  wastes  of 
the  Far  North  it  was  a  happy  entry  to 
the  land  of  civilization  and  of  loved 


ones. 


Monday     afternoon, 
nearly  fourteen    days 
landed  in  Seattle. 


having    been 
route,    we 


en 


THE  WIND  IN  THE  PINES 


I  watched  the  Druid  sheathe  a  darting  light 

Deep  in  a  white  fair  breast;  the  sob  of  death 
I  heard,  and  by  the  altar's  embers  bright 

I  heard  one  cry  with  low  and  moaning  breath. 

At  twilight  in  the  pines  I  dream  once  more 

I  see  the  glow  and  hear  the  priest's  grave  tone. 

And  the  moaning  through  the  shadows  o'er  and' o'er 
Of  him  who  loved  the  heart  upon  the  stone! 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 
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The    famous   bonanza    mining    town    of   Virginia  City,  Nevada,  at  the  base  of  Mt.   Davidson. 
Part  of  the  town   was  undermined  and  caved   in  during  the  eager  excavation  of  rich   ledges. 

Reminiscences  of  Early  Virginia  City,  Nevada 


By  A   Californian 


The  following  chapter  from  the  life  of  George  T.  Marye,  a  well  known 
pioneer,  gives  some  account  of  the  activities  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  of 
one  who  carried  on  a  large  business  there  during  the  most  interesting 
period  of  that  wonderful  town's  brief  and  brilliant  career.  Marye  was  so 
prominently  identified  with  the  leading  industry  of  the  place  that  any 
account  of  his  life  there  is  to  some  extent  a  history  of  the  mining  develop- 
ment of  Virginia  City. 


IT  WAS  in  February,  1869,  that 
George  T.  Marye  first  went  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  when  Sharon  and  Ral- 
ston were  the  leading  figures  in 
Comstock  affairs,  the  one  in  Virginia 
City  and  the  other  in  San  Francisco, 
before  the  railroad  was  built  from 
Reno,  and  when  heavy  freight  was  still 
brought  into  the  town,  and  ore  hauled 
from  the  mines  to  the  mills,  on  great 
wagons,  with  trailers,  drawn  by  twelve 
and  fourteen  horse  or  mule  teams,  and 
lighter  freight,  such  as  fuel  gathered 


by  Chinese  in  the  surrounding  hills, 
was  brought  in  on  donkey-back,  that 
patient  animal  dubbed  by  Ross  Brown 
the  Washoe  canary,  on  the  principle 
of  "lucis  a  non  lucendo,"  for  certainly 
his  vociferous  notes  were  not  those  of 
a  song-bird.  Marye  went  there  to 
take  charge  of  the  Virginia  City  house 
of  the  firm  of  Marye  &  Cahill.  The 
firm  had  two  branches,  one  in  San 
Francisco,  under  the  management  of 
Cahill,  and  one  in  Virginia  City,  of 
which  Marye  took  charge.     Not  long 


Another  view  of  Virginia   City,   Nevada. 


afterwards,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  two  offices 
entirely  independently  of  each  other, 
and  Cahill  took  over  the  exclusive 
ownership  of  the  San  Francisco  office, 
and  Marye  became  the  sole  owner  of 
the  office  in  Virginia  City.  That 
office,  under  his  management,  did  an 
enormous  business,    and     during    the 


years  from  1873  to  1879,  both  inclu- 
sive— that  is,  during  the  Great  Bo- 
nanza period — it  is  believed  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  entire  brokerage  busi- 
ness of  Virginia  City  was  transacted 
there.  Marye  found  it  situated  In  the 
busiest  and  most  frequented  part  of 
C  street,  on  the  west  side,  a  few  doors 
south  of  the  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 


Belcher    mine,    Gold    Hill,    Nevada. 
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California,  and  he  always  kept  it  at 
the  old  stand.  In  the  fire  of  1873  the 
building  occupied  in  part  by  it  was  de- 
stroyed, but  Marye  bought  the  prop- 
erty from  the  former  owner,  F.  J.  Ham- 
mel,  and  at  once  rebuilt  and  reopened 
the  office  where  it  had  been.  In  the 
greater  conflagration  of  1875  he  was 
fortunate  in  not  losing  his  building, 
though  the  flames  burnt  right  up  to  it 
and  partly  destroyed  it,  but  the  office, 
through  a  queer  freak  of  the  fire,  was 
practically  uninjured  and  his  business 
uninterrupted.  Wells-Fargo  &  Co.'s 
express  and  banking  office  was  just 
across  the  street,  a  few  doors  farther 
south,  and  when  the  San  Francisco- 


opposition  from  a  new  competitor,  the 
recently  organized  Union  Express 
Company  of  California.  Charles  E. 
McLane  had  succeeded  his  brother, 
Louis,  as  President  of  Wells-Fargo's, 
and  they  both  owed  their  selection  to 
the  fact  that  their  brother,  Allan  Mc- 
Lane, was  President  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company,  whose  vessels  were 
virtually  the  only  means  of  regular 
transportation  from  California  to  the 
Eastern  States  and  elsewhere,  and 
Wells-Fargo's  naturally  wanted  to  re- 
ceive favors,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make 
favorable  traffic  arrangements  with  the 
only  regular  carrier.  But  when  the 
railroad  overland  was  opened  the  situ- 
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Sugar    Loaf    Mountain,    Virginia    City,    Nevada. 


Nevada  Bank  opened  an  agency  some 
years  later  in  the  building  opposite  the 
Bank  of  California,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  C  and  Taylor  streets,  the 
four  most  important  places  of  business 
in  the  town  were  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  each  other. 

Wells-Fargo,  though,  when  Marye 
first  became  its  neighbor  on  the  Com- 
stock,  was  not  as  flourishing  as  it  had 
been,  and  as'  it  became  again  not  long 
afterwards.  It  was  under  the  rather 
feeble  management  of  Charles  E.  Mc- 
Lane, and  was  meeting  with  vigorous 


ation  changed  entirely.  Shippers 
wanted  to  send  their  goods  by  the 
quickest  route,  and  the  Union  Pacific, 
or  those  in  control  of  it,  soon  organized 
an  express  company  of  their  own,  and 
Wells-Fargo  could  only  bill  from  the 
Pacific  States  as  far  east  as  Ogden,  and 
from  east  of  the  Missouri  River  only  as 
far  west  as  Omaha.  Lloyd  Tevis  and 
D.  O.  Mills  conceived  the  plan — the 
idea  originated  with  Tevis — of  starting 
an  opposition  express  company  in  Cali- 
fornia and  associating  with  them 
Charles  Crocker  of  the  Central  Pacific, 


The   Union   mine  shiaft   and    IVIexican    mine  mill,  a  famous  property  in  the  bonanza   period, 
and  still   producing   small   ledges. 


through  whom  it  was  expected  favor- 
able terms  with  that  company  could 
be  made  for  the  new  enterprise.  The 
plan  was  carried  out  and  added  not  a 
little  to  the  difficulties  of  Wells- 
Fargo's.  Its  stock  dropped  from  about 
par,  or  $100,  to  $13,  and  at  the  latter 
figure  or  thereabouts,  Tevis,  Mills  and 
Crocker  quietly  picked  up  enough  of 
the  stock  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
company.  They  levied  an  assessment 
of  $5  a  share  on  the  stock  of  Wells- 
Fargo  and  sold  to  it  their  own  recently 
organized  company,  which  thus  went 
out  of  existence.  Tevis  became  Presi- 
dent of  Wells-Fargo's,  opposition  was 
over,  and  through  Crocker,  arrange- 
ments were  speedily  made  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  enable 
Wells-Fargo's  to  issue  through  bills  of 
lading  over  the  lines  of  that  road,  and 
the  like  privilege  was  given  to  the  ex- 
press company  of  the  Union  Pacific 
over  the  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific. 
Wells-Fargo  &  Co.  had  far  the  best  of 
that  bargain,  and  its  stock  rapidly  ad- 
vanced again,  and  it  paid  six  per  cent 
on  par  for  a  long  time,  and  until  it  did 
even  far  better. 


In  1869,  as  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  prospecting,  though  actively 
carried  on  in  the  Comstock  mines,  did 
not  lead  to  any  great  discoveries.  The 
most  striking  development  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  dividend  for  an  assess- 
ment in  the  Hale  &  Norcross,  and  that 
was  a  development  in  mining  manage- 
ment rather  than  in  mining  exploration. 
But  the  indications  in  the  mines  were 
promising,  and  the  interest  of  mining 
men  in  the  great  lode  never  flagged, 
and  that  of  the  general  public  knew 
but  little  abatement.  Conditions  un- 
derground were,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  as  they  had  been,  the  east  and 
west  walls  of  the  vein  were  as  well 
defined  as  ever,  and  the  vein  formation 
between  them  was  the  same  as  when 
the  early  finds  which  had  dazzled  the 
mining  world  had  been  made  in  the 
upper  levels,  and  so  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  that  important  dis- 
coveries might  be  made  at  any  time. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  en  passant 
that  as  those  conditions  are  still  much 
the  same  at  the  present  day,  it  may 
not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  some  new  and     important    find 


An  engine  crew  of  the  Virginia  &  Truckee   R.    R.,   bucking  a   winter  snow   blockade  with   a 
powerful   engine. 


may  be  again  made  on  the  Comstock. 
In  the  summer  of  1869,  Marye  was 
called  back  to  San  Francisco  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  of- 
fice there.  Edward  Cahill,  who  had 
charge,  was  the  soul  of  honor  himself, 
and  therefore  the  less  likely  to  suspect 
dishonesty  in  others,  but  he  had  no- 
ticed various  irregularities  which 
caused  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and 
so  he  summoned  Marye  to  his  aid. 
Marye  was  a  first-class  accountant,  and 
at  once  began  the  conduct  of  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  books  and 
business  of  the  San  Francisco  house, 
which  was  promptly  followed  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  clerk  towards 
whom  suspicion  pointed.  Subsequent 
examination  disclosed  the  embezzle- 
ment of  valuable  stocks  and  sums  of 
money  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Ed- 
ward Cahill's  big  heart  and  his  great 
reluctance  to  suspect  dishonesty  in 
others  might  seem  to  have  rendered 
him  more  than  usually  likely  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  untrustworthy  em- 
ployees, and  yet  so  far  as  is  known,  this 
was  the  only  instance  where  he  suf- 


fered any  loss  through  the  peculations 
or  dishonesty  of  any  person  in  his  em- 
ployment. When  we  take  into  account 
the  enormous  volume  of  the  brokerage 
business  of  those  days,  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  transacted,  the  wide 
and  abrupt  fluctuations  in  the  values 
of  the  securities  dealt  in,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  feverish  speculation  in 
which  it  all  took  place,  it  becomes  a 
subject  of  wonder  that  there  were  not 
more  cases  of  dishonesty  among  the 
many  clerks  in  the  brokerage  houses. 
The  certainty  of  early  detection,  no 
doubt,  had  a  strong  deterrent  influence, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  immensely  to  the 
credit  of  a  numerous  body  of  men  in 
trying  and  responsible  positions,  and 
in  the  very  vortex  of  stock  speculation, 
that  there  were  so  few  cases  of  dishon- 
esty among  them. 

The  year  1869  was  far  advanced 
when  Marye  was  able  to  return  again 
to  Virginia  City,  as  the  occurrences  in 
in  the  office  in  San  Francisco  had  been 
tedious  and  vexatious.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  1869,  and  until  late  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  he  spent  his  time  about 
equally  between  San  Francisco     and 


A    Nevada    prospector's    camp. 


Virginia  City,  giving  his  attention  to 
the  business  of  both  offices.  It  was 
not  until  well  along  in  1870  that  he 
was  able  to  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  business  in  Virginia  City, 
and  he  then  busied  himself  with  the 
organization  of  the  office  and  the  ex- 
tension of  its  business.  He  was  very 
fortunate  in  having  time  allowed  him 
to  perfect  all  those  preliminary  ar- 
rangements, and  also  to  pass  through  a 
very  serious  spell  of  illness  at  the 
close  of  1870  before  the  occurrence  of 
those  interesting  events  which  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  ore  body  in  Crown 
Point  and  Belcher  in  1871. 

The  Crown  Point  and  Belcher 
Development. 

It  certainly  behooved  those  in 
Marye's  line  of  business  to  get  their 
houses  in  order  and  to  be  prepared 
for  what  was  coming.  No  one,  of 
course,  at  that  time  anticipated  what 
was  immediately  ahead ;  a  great  many 
people  hoped  and  looked  for  new  dis- 
coveries on  the  Comstock,  but  no  one 
expected  that  the  next  one  would  so 
far  outstrip  all  that  had  gone  before 


or  that  it  would  be  attended  with  such 
an  unprecedented  upheaval  in  the 
stock  market.  At  the  time  when  it 
first  began  to  be  bruited  about  that 
there  was  an  improvement  in  Crown 
Point,  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  mine 
were  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  dollars.  Those  same  shares  af- 
terwards went  to  eighteen  hundred 
dollars,  but  between  those  extremes  of 
depression  and  inflation,  and  in  the 
gradual  advance  upward,  there  were 
many  and  wide  fluctuations,  and  the 
business  in  the  stock  of  the  company, 
as  indeed  in  the  shares  of  the  other 
mines  of  the  great  lode  which  partici- 
pated in  the  advance,  was  enormous. 
J.  P.  Jones,  who  was  afterwards  for 
many  years  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  Nevada,  was  at  that  time 
superintendent  of  the  Crown  Point;  he 
and  Marye  were  friendly,  and  he  was 
a  client  of  Marye's  office.  For  a  time 
he  told  Marye  frankly  about  the  situ- 
ation in  the  mine,  but  later  he  not  un- 
naturally became  less  communicative, 
as  he  was  trying  while  prices  were 
still  low  to  prevail  on  Alvinza  Hay- 
ward  to  buy  a  large  block  of  the  stock 
for  himself  and  to  carry  a  goodly 
amount  for  him  as  well.    He  did  in- 


Owens  Lake  and  Valley,  due  to  excessive  faulting 


duce  him  to  take  that  course,  and  Hay- 
ward  gradually  bought  enough  of  the 
stock  to  secure  and  hold  control  of  the 
mine  as  long  as  it  was  worth  having. 
Of  the  progress  of  those  stirring 
events,  William  Sharon  was  no  unob- 
servant spectator.  He  followed  de- 
velopments very  closely,  and  he  soon 
made  up  his  mind  that  if  there  was  an 
ore  body  of  any  magnitude  in  Crown 
Point,  Belcher,  the  next  mine  on  the 
south,  would  have  its  share.  He 
promptly  started  in  to  buy  Belcher 
stock,  and  he  succeeded  in  securing 
the  actual  stock  control  of  the  mine 
without  putting  the  shares  beyond 
reach  on  an  already  excited  market. 
This  no  easy  achievement  was  accom- 
plished largely  in  Marye's  office  and 
through  his  judicious  handling  of  the 
business.  The  venture  turned  out 
highly  profitable  to  Sharon,  for  Bel- 
cher proved  a  better  mine  even  than 
Crown  Point,  and  the  shares  which 
he  bought  at  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  afterwards  advanced  to  two 
thousand  dollars  and  over,  and  not 
long  after  that  Sharon  told  Marye  that 
he  was  the  second  richest  man  in  Cali- 


fornia, D.  O.  Mills,  his  principal  as- 
sociate in  the  Union  Mill  &  Mining 
Company,  and  in  other  Washoe  enter- 
prises being  the  richest. 

The  great  boom,  the  halcyon  period 
of  Virginia  City's  chequered  existence, 
was  now  fairly  under  way,  to  continue 
with  many  vicissitudes  until  the 
mighty  market  of  1886  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  greatness.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  or  twelve  years  from  the 
early  discoveries  on  the  Comstock  to 
the  uncovering  of  the  unprecedented 
ore-body  in  Crown  Point  and  Belcher, 
very  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  general  growth  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada.  The  railroad  had 
been  built  from  Sacramento  to  Reno 
and  Ogden,  and  the  old  stage  route 
from  Sacramento  to  Virginia  City  by 
way  of  Strawberry  Creek,  Tahoe  and 
Carson  had  been  virtually  abandoned. 
The  travel  now  all  went  by  rail  to 
Reno,  and  from  there  by  stage  coach 
through  the  Truckee  Meadows  and  the 
hot  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
range,  over  the  picturesque  Geiger 
Grade  into  the  far-famed  mining  me- 
tropolis of  Nevada.     The  mention  of 
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the  Geiger  Grade  will  always  bring 
back  pleasing  memories  to  many  old 
Comstockers  and  to  other  travelers, 
too,  who  passed  over  it  at  the  right 
season  and  the  right  time.  The  moun- 
tains traversed  by  it  were  stern  and 
rugged,  sterile  and  even  forbidding  in 
appearance,  with  little  to  hide  their 
bareness  save  a  sparse  growth  of  sage 
brush  and  a  bountiful  scattering  of 
huge  boulders  of  rock.  In  winter, 
when  the  mountain  sides  were  white 
with  snow,  the  roadway  frozen  hard 
and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  slip- 
pery ice,  and  the  Washoe  zephyr  whis- 
tled around  the  stage  in  fierce  blasts 
which  even  the  most  imaginative  could 
not  construe  into  a  lullaby,  there  was 
nothing  particularly  agreeable  about 
the  trip.  And  in  summer,  during  the 
long,  hot  days,  when  the  burning  sun 
poured  down  from  a  cloudless  sky  on 
the  bare,  treeless  road  and  hillside, 
the  wayfarer  sweltering  in  the  glare  of 
light  and  heat  had  little  thought  of 
enjoyment.  But  when  on  the  evening 
of  such  a  day  he  started  out  at  night- 
fall in  the  coach  from  Virginia  City  to 
Reno  over  the  Grade,  he  had  before 
him  a  drive  which  could  not  be  sur- 


passed anywhere.  The  moon  soon 
flooded  the  mountains  with  its  gentle 
light  and  softened  and  concealed  the 
barrenness  of  their  aspect,  while  the 
gigantic  boulders  cast  afar  deep,  mys- 
terious shadows.  The  dull-colored, 
dusty  sage  brush,  idealized  by  the 
mellow  rays  of  the  moon,  took  on 
shapes  of  fantastic  beauty,  and,  in  the 
freshness  of  the  evening,  after  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  day,  exhaled  a 
pungent,  aromatic  fragrance.  The 
beauties  of  the  landscape  thus  trans- 
figured by  the  enchantress,  the  fresh- 
ness and  the  fragrance  of  the  early 
night,  the  exhilaration  of  the  drive  be- 
hind six  spirited  horses  under  the  con- 
trol of  skillful  hands,  corhbined  to  se- 
cure a  lasting  place  in  the  memory  for 
the  trip  over  the  Geiger  Grade  by 
moonlight  in  summer  as  a  sort  of 
Washoe  midsummer  night's  dream. 
After  the  opening  of  the  Virginia  City 
&  Truckee  Railroad  there  was  not 
much  passenger  traffic  over  the  Grade, 
but  as  long  as  the  palmy  days  of  Vir- 
ginia City  continued,  the  road  was  well 
kept  up,  and  it  was  much  used  as  a 
pleasure  drive  to  the  hot  springs  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains. 


To  be  continued. 


FOR  THE  DAY'S  BEGINNING 


Did  you  start  the  day  with  gladness,  with  laughing,  buoyant  gladness? 

And  did  you  send  a  happy  smile  with  kindness  bursting  through? 
A  heart  perhaps  was  weary,  with  an  outlook  dark  and  dreary. 

And  needing  just  the  sunshine  which  might  have  come  from  you. 

Did  you  start  the  day  with  gladness,  with  blithe  and  cheerful  gladness? 

And  did  you  call  "good  morning"  in  a  merry,  bracing  tone? 
Did  you  find  the  joy  of  bringing  just  a  little  bit  of  singing 

Into  other  lives  whose  problems  may  be  harder  than  your  own? 

Did  you  start  the  day  with  gladness,  with  lilting,  loving  gladness? 

And  did  you  speak  your  gratitude  to  One  whose  blessing  brings 
A  joy  and  peace  in  living,  a  pleasure  earned  by  giving, 

And  a  real  and  true  enjoyment  for  the  higher,  nobler  things? 

Ella  Flatt  Keller. 


War  Preparations  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


By   Arthur   L.  Dahl 


WAR  may  be  very  destructive, 
but  the  business  of  preparing 
for  war  is  a  very  stimulating 
and  a  tremendous  thing. 
There  is  scarcely  an  industry  that  does 
not  feel  the  mighty  impulse  of  the  Na- 
tion's military,  policy.  Some  cities,  by 
reason  of  their  location,  feel  the  fever 
more  than  others  equally  large,  but 
more  remote  from  the  centers  of  con- 
centration of  the  fighting  forces. 

San  Francisco  is  the  base  of  the  gov- 
ernment  operations   on     the     Pacific 


One  of  the  "fighting  tanl<s"  used  during  recruiting 
in  San  Francisco 


Coast,  and  it  is  certainly  a  busy  and  a 
warlike  city.  Its  streets  are  filled  with 
uniformed  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
the  flags  of  the  various  recruiting  and 
examining  branches  of  the  Service  are 
flying  before  numerous  buildings,  and 
troops  of  incoming  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  are  landing  daily  from  other 
Coast  points,  to  take  up  their  tempor- 
ary abode  at  the  Presidio. 
■  Uncle  Sam  has  had  established  at 
San  Francisco  for  many  years  huge 
warehouses  to  supply  the  normal  needs 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  on 
the  Coast,  and  in  the  Ha- 
waiian and  Philippine  Isl- 
ands. These  supply  depots 
today  are  hives  of  industry, 
for  the  work  of  providing 
necessary  clothing  and 
equipment  for  the  thou- 
sands of  new  recruits  flock- 
ing into  all  branches  of  the 
military  service  is  a  tre- 
mendous task.  To  provide 
the  great  quantities  of 
clothing,  shoes,  hats  and 
other  items  required,  the 
Government  has  placed  or- 
ders with  many  of  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  which  call  for 
the  utilization  of  every  fa- 
cility of  those  plants.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
shoes,  shirts,  uniforms,  un- 
derwear, and  caps  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  workshops 
of  San  Francisco  and  other 
nearby  plants  under  con- 
tract to  the  government,  and 
some  plant§  are  running 
continuously,  having  three 
shifts  of  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  thou- 
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sands  of  regular  soldiers  and  National 
Guard  concentrated  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, there  are  over  three  thousand 
student  officers  in  training  at  the  Pre- 
sidio, and  the  task  of  providing  food 
and  living  supplies  for  these  men  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  one.  The  farm- 
ers and  vegetable  growers  within  a 
radius  of  a  hundred  miles  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  called  upon  to  furnish  their 
produce  to  feed  the  hungry  and  husky 
prep,  soldiers,  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  daily  for  food  supplies. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  month  is 
being  spent  by  the  government  in  San 
Francisco  alone  for  food  and  other 
perishable  supplies,  practically  all  of 
which  is  furnished  from  nearby  points. 
This  sum  will  be  greatly  increased  as 
more  soldiers  are  concentrated  near 
the  city.  Although  the  Presidio 
grounds  are  large,  and  the  facilities 
adequate  for  many  thousands  of  men, 
yet  the  officers  in  charge  are  already 
taking  steps  to  construct  a  temporary 
city  for  the  housing  of  the  new  army. 
Contracts  have  already  been  let  for 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  to  be  used 
in  constructing  barracks  for  the  men 
at  a  point  near  San  Francisco,  the  ex- 
act location  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
announced.  The  contract  for  the  lum- 
ber for  these  barracks  was  such  a  large 
one  that  all  the  lumbermen  of  the  city 
got  together  and  pooled  their  facilities 
for  filling  the  Government  needs,  and 
when  the  officers  asked  how  long  the 
millmen  needed  to  fill  the  order,  the 
lumbermen  replied  that  the  material 
could  be  delivered  at  the  designated 
place  within  a  week.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, would  deplete  the  stocks  of  many 
of  the  big  mills  of  the  city,  but  the  tim- 
ber resources  of  the  Coast  are  tremen- 
dous, and  whatever  the  demand  for 
lumber  it  will  be  met  as  quickly  as  the 
material  is  needed. 

According  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, every  woolen  mill  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  working  for  the  govern- 
ment alone,  making  cloth  for  uniforms 
and  overcoats,  and  in  weaving  blankets. 
Buckingham  &  Hecht,  the  largest  shoe 
manufacturers  in  the  West,  are  devot- 


ing all  their  time  to  government  orders, 
and  a  San  Francisco  manufacturer  of 
gloves  has  more  than  400  employees 
engaged  on  a  war  contract  for  gloves. 
Even  the  soap  needed  by  the  Army  in 
the  Western  Department,  including 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  is 
made  by  an  Oakland  plant.  In  fact,  it 
is  said  that  practically  all  supplies 
needed  by  the  Army,  except  arms  and 
ammunition,  are  produced  on  the  Coast 
and  are  used  for  the  needs  of  the  West- 
ern Division.  Even  a  portion  of  the 
ammunition  is  made  at  the  Benicia  ar- 
senal of  the  Government. 

One  would  think  that  the  jewelry 
business  would  be  the  last  to  feel  the 
impulse  of  increased  business  due  to 
the  war,  and  yet  in  San  Francisco  every 
jeweler  reported  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  certain  articles.  Every  wrist- 
watch  in  stock  was  sold  within  a  day 
or  two  after  the  student  officers'  camp 
was  established,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing jewelers  found  it  impossible  to 
make  flag  buttons  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand.  Shreve  &  Co., 
one  of  the  foremost  jewelry  firms  in 
this  country,  and  operating  a  very 
large  factory  at  San  Francisco,  found 
such  a  demand  for  a  small  gold  flag- 
button  they  put  out  to  sell  for  $2.50, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  utilize  several 
other  departments  of  their  factory  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

Ever  since  war  was  declared,  the 
business  section  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  decked  with  American  flags,  and 
the  colors  of  the  Allies.  The  recruit- 
ing stations  are  centers  of  interest,  and 
crowds  are  always  on  hand  to  watch 
the  men  who  apply  for  enlistment. 
Many  schemes  are  used  to  attract  the 
attention  of  passers-by,  including  the 
use  of  phonograpks  playing  patriotic 
airs,  or  some  pretty  girl  dressed  as  Co- 
lumbia, who  sings  to  the  gathered 
crowd.  One  enterprising  tractor  manu- 
facturer in  California  has  constructed 
and  presented  to  the  recruiting  officers 
a  model  of  the  terrible  "tanks"  that 
wrought  such  havoc  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe.  This  tank,  with  appropri- 
ate placards,  runs  up  and  down  Mar- 
ket street,  or  stands  in  front  of  a  re- 
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cruiting  station.  It  was  even  used,  in 
conjunction  with  the  California  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  demonstrate  its  use  on 
the  battlefield,  and  a  big  mimic  battle 
was  staged  for  the  benefit  of  a  moving 
picture  concern. 

While  the  work  given  to  the  young 
fellows  in  the  training  camp  is  serious 
business,  and  their  schedule  is  an  ar- 
duous one,  extending  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night,  yet 
the  boys  manage  to  inject  considerable 
fun  into  their  work,  and  the  camps 
abound  with  the  cheerfulness  and  op- 
timism of  youth.  The  training  officers 
lead  their  charges  on  long  hikes  over 
the  hills,  to  develop  their  wind  and 
staying  powers.  On  these  walks  it  is 
contrary  to  regulations  to  talk,  but  the 
boys  are  encouraged  to  sing  or  whistle, 
and  it  is  a  thrilling  sight  to  see  them 
coming  swinging  by,  a  thousand  or 
more  strong,  singing  or  whistling  a  pop- 
ular air.  That  many  of  the  men  pos- 
sess superior  voices  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  recruiting  tactics  used 
by  the  Army,  in  co-operation  with  the 
local  theatres.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
young  soldiers,  with  good  voices,  are 
allowed  to  appear  between  acts  at  some 
of  the  theatres,  during  which  they  sing 
patriotic  airs,  or  go  through  some  drill 
evolutions  designed  to  arouse  the  patri- 
otic impulses  of  the  audiences.  Some- 
times these  acts  have  been  so  popular 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  actors  to  go 
on  with  their  play,  the  audience  de- 
manding more  songs  by  the  soldier 
boys. 

The  young  fellows  at  the  officers' 
training  camp  at  the  Presidio  have  es- 
tablished their  own  little  daily  paper, 
and  the  items  that  appear  therein  are 
often  exceedingly  clever  and  witty.  A 
number  of  newspaper  men  from  the  big 
dailies  of  the  We^  have  joined  the 


Army,  and  they  contribute  their  best  to 
their  new  paper. 

Considerable  anxiety  has  been  occa- 
sioned amongst  the  men  in  training  by 
the  announcement  that  the  Government 
proposed  to  re-examine  the  men  and 
eliminate  those  who  fell  short  of  the 
most  rigid  physical  and  mental  test. 
Since  it  is  an  assured  certainly  that  all 
of  the  student  officers  will  eventually 
be  given  commissions  in  the  enlarged 
army,  the  Government  is  anxious  to 
have  only  the  very  best  men  continue 
the  course.  Already  a  few  of  the  men 
have  been  dropped,  one  or  two  for 
drinking,  and  others  for  newly  discov- 
ered physical  defects  that  were  not 
apparent  during  the  first  examinations. 

That  the  very  flower  of  America's 
young  men  are  entering  the  Service  is 
apparent  to  those  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  them  drill,  or  ob- 
serve their  actions  while  on  the  streets. 
Clean-cut,  athletic  fellows  they  are, 
some  from  the  big  universities  and 
others  from  professional  walks  of  life. 
One  bond  firm  in  San  Francisco  found 
it  necessary  to  announce  to  its  patrons 
that  the  service  of  the  firm  would  be 
temporarily  impaired  through  the  res- 
ignation of  seven  of  its  brightest  young 
men,  who  had  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  colors. 

The  naval  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment are  showing  equal  activity  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  the  two  government 
navy  yards,  at  Mare  Island  and  at 
Bremerton,  are  rushed  to  capacity  in 
construction  and  repair  work.  The 
crews  and  personnel  of  all  naval  ves- 
sels are  being  recruited  to  the  full 
limit,  and  great  quantities  of  supplies 
are  being  purchased  and  stored  on  the 
colliers  and  supply  boats  for  use  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  which  they  might 
be  called. 


The  Flying  Leave 


By  E.  L.  White 


IT  WAS  upon  the  last  day  of  his  fly- 
ing leave  that  Captain  John  Fal- 
coner suddenly 'realized  that  he 
wholly  loathed  the  bare  idea  of  re- 
turning to  the  trenches. 

The  blow  fell  unsoftened  by  a  pang 
of  prescient  warning.  Fresh  from  the 
great  spade  war,  he  had  enjoyed  every 
moment  of  his  holiday  by  reason  of 
the  incisive  contrast.  The  train  that 
bore  him  from  one  adjacent  country 
into  another  had  magical  qualities,  for 
it  passed  the  boundary  of  the  fifth  di- 
mension and  whirled  him  into  a  new 
world,  while  the  other  blew  out  in  a 
puff  of  smoke  and  a  last  crackling  roar 
of  artillery.  At  Victoria  Station,  he 
stepped  from  night  into  day. 

Lying  back  in  his  lounge-chair  and 
fortified  by  a  good  dinner,  he  gazed 
around  the  drawing-room  with  his  new- 
ly stimulated  appreciation.  The  sense 
of  security,  the  absence  of  noise,  the 
comforts  of  home — each  contributed 
to  his  all-pervading  happiness.  It  was 
good  to  look  at  familiar  faces  after 
daily  lightning  glances  at  the  great 
scarred  countenance  of  General  Death. 
There  was  a  smile  upon  his  lips  as  he 
turned  to  answer  a  girl's  question. 

"When  are  you  going  back  to  the 
trenches  ?" 

"I'm  due  back  to-morrow." 

He  paused  to  admire  once  more  the 
somewhat  unusual  beauty  of  the  girl. 
With  flaming  hair,  the  color  of  an  au- 
tumn leaf,  and  amber  eyes,  she  exacted 
a  toll  of  fugitive  glances,  by  reason  of 
her  vital  brilliancy. 

Hitherto,  Falconer  had  paid  homage 
to  no  woman — only  answering  the  call 
of  one — mighty  and  mail-clad — who 
stood  waist-deep  in  the  green-white 
circlet  of  h|^  seas.  But  while  he  now 
paid    tribute    to    Yvonne    Parmiter's 


charm,  he  could  not  avoid  wonder  as 
to  the  source  of  the  intermittent  trou- 
ble that  clouded  the  clarity  of  her  eyes. 

She  echoed  his  word. 

"Tomorrow  ?  So  soon  ?  Will  you — 
mind?" 

Those  around  looked  at  him:  the 
women  with  admiration,  the  men  with 
some  envy.  The  perfect  physical  fit- 
ness that  was  the  heritage  of  his  per- 
sonal hardships,  marked  him  as  one 
apart — one  who  was  living,  in  reality, 
and  sowing  a  rich  harvest  of  experi- 
ence and  memory. 

"Mind!"  He  laughed.  "Rather 
not!  It's  a  grand  life;  I  wouldn't  miss 
it  for  worlds.  Indeed,  we  all  of  us  pity 
those  who  stay  at  home." 

Every  word  was  uttered  in  honest 
faith. 

"But  the  change,"  the  girl  persisted. 
"It  is  so  impossible  to  realize."  She 
furrowed  her  brow  in  an  effort  to  cap- 
ture the  idea.  "Tonight,  you  are  here 
We  are  here.  And  tomorrow,  we  shall 
all  go  out,  just  like  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, and  you'll  be  there.  Tomorrow, 
the  trenches  will  be  the  reality.  Home 
will  be  only  the  dream." 

Falconer  nodded. 

"That's  so." 

Hfs  lips  moved  stiffly.  It  was  at  that 
moment  that  he  fell  into  hell — to  find, 
like  many  another  of  his  comrades, 
that  it  was  but  a  few  spadefuls  deep. 

Suddenly  he  visualized  it,  with  mer- 
ciless clarity.  Mud.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  mud — earth  and  water  still 
writhing — mingling  and  separating — 
in  the  giant  throes  of  creation.  Again 
he  crawled  over  it  upon  hands  and 
knees  until  he  was  cased  inside  a  pitch 
plaster.  He  sank  thigh-deep  and  felt 
his  boots  plucked  off  by  the  suction  of 
its  foul,  noisome  lips.    He  had  helped 
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to  dig  out  its  victims,  buried  to  their 
waists  and  shoulders.  He  thought  of 
his  last  dug-out,  where  a  spring  rose 
nightly,  like  a  vile  caricature  of  Un- 
dine, turning  his  straw  bedding  to  ooz- 
ing filth.  He  recalled  snapshot  night- 
mare patches  of  slumber,  when  the  air 
seemed  to  materialize  to  black  honey, 
and  he  fought  with  fear  of  suffocation. 
A  mean,  foul,  muddy  hell — such  as 
made  its  victims  yearn — Tomlinson- 
wise — for  the  clear  red  pit-coal  fires  of 
tradition. 

Yet  for  months  Falconer  had  dwelt 
therein,  finding  the  life  good,  upon  the 
whole,  and  meeting  hardships  with  for- 
titude and  optimism.  It  was  true  that 
he  went  to  the  war  animated  with  that 
nervousness  that  is  not  incompatible 
with  courage,  and  had  felt  the  heroic 
thrill  of  the  conquest  of  fear.  His 
name  had  been  mentioned  in  a  dis- 
patch. 

Yet  he  had  been  spared  the  reaction 
that  is  the  inevitable  aftermath  of  over- 
strained nerves.  While  his  comrades, 
in  rotation,  had  collapsed  under  ex- 
haustive nerve-drainage,  he  had  been 
invulnerable.  The  enemy  had  reserved 
him  for  a  long-range  target,  striking  at 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyment  of 
the  security  of  home. 

A  clod  of  mud  had  found  its  billet  in 
his  brain. 

The  mellow  chimes  of  a  clock 
aroused  him  from  his  reverie.  It  was 
a  sinister  reminder  of  the  passing  of 
the  flying  leave.  Tomorrow,  he  was 
due  back  in  hell. 

He  gazed  round  the  room  with 
brooding  eyes,  marking  the  signs  of  ex- 
ternal comfort,  which,  by  comparison 
with  his  muddy  trench,  seemed  trans- 
muted to  luxury — the  pile  of  the  car- 
pet, the  delicate  hue  of  the  hangings — 
the  glint  of  many  an  ornament  gleam- 
ing under  the  rose-shaded  electric 
globes.  He  stared  at  the  dainty  gowns 
of  the  women — the  indifferent  faces 
of  the  men. 

In  a  gust  of  anger  he  hated  them  all. 
He  was  a  damned  soul  who  had  just 
heard  the  recalling  whistle  of  his  over- 
seer. There  were  but  three  prime  fac- 
tors of  existence — to  be  warm,  clean. 


and  safe.  These  care-free,  over- 
washed  men  and  women  were  spending 
their  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  trifles, 
blindly  unconscious  of  their  possession 
of  the  fundamental  essentials.  And  to 
keep  the  roof  whole  above  their  heads 
— and  others  of  their  kind — he  must 
go  back  to  rot  in  that  slimy,  pestilen- 
tial foulness. 

It  was  not  fair.  His  madness  waxed, 
inflamed  by  the  bitter  sense  of  injus- 
tice of  the  laborer  who  has  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  He  has 
spent  a  couple  of  days  of  his  flying 
leave  in  London,  and  while  there,  had 
thrilled  with  the  stimulating  sense  of 
acquitted  duty.  Upheld  by  conscious 
rectitude,  he  had  faced  pertinent  ques- 
tions posed  by  recruiting  posters ;  lying 
back  in  his  stall,  at  places  of  amuse- 
ment, he  had  listened,  outwardly  stolid 
of  demeanor,  but  inwardly  elated, 
while  he  was  vocally  thanked  from  the 
stage. 

He  had  done  his  share.  Let  one  of 
these  others  take  his  place  for  awhile ! 

"Halloa,  Falconer!  Your  leave's 
running  rather  dry." 

Falconer  looked  up  at  the  man  who 
had  addressed  him  with  feelings  of  un- 
concealed aversion.  Charteris  was  a 
lawyer  of  some  distinction,  with  an 
undertow  of  sinister  repute  that  avoid- 
ed the  reproach  of  open  scandal.  The 
soldier  instinctively  distrusted  the  sag- 
ging lines  of  his  tired  face — plain 
traces  of  the  collapse  of  mis-spent 
power.  He  hated  even  to  see  him  in 
the  proximity  of  Yvonne  Parmiter,  al- 
though Charteris  was  for  many  years 
married.  Moreover,  he  had  known  too 
many  women  and  held  them  light. 

"How  d'you  feel?"  Charteris  gave 
his  habitual  croaking  laugh.  "Rather 
like  a  schoolboy  at  the  end  of  the  holi- 
days?" 

From  sheer  force  of  habit.  Falconer 
dissented. 

"Not  much!  I  couldn't  stick  the  life 
here  now.  Besides,  I  never  cared  a  rap 
for  going  back  to  school.  Except" — 
he  added  in  a  different  voice — "once." 

"Ah?" 

The  question  was  perfunctory;  but 
seized  with  a  sudden  neea  for  self -ex- 
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pression,  Falconer  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity. He  craved  the  relief  of  ut- 
terance. For  a  few  minutes,  at  least, 
he  would  escape  the  strain  of  pretense, 
and  in  re-living  the  minor  pangs  of  his 
boyish  tragedy,  he  could  re-live  the 
major  tragedy  of  today. 

He  began  to  speak  rapidly, 

"It  was  this  way.  I  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  my  last  term,  and,  in  my 
youthful  exuberance,  I  took  my  toll  of 
last  grudges  on  the  place.  I  forget  ex- 
actly what  I  did,  and  when  I  heard  that 
after  all  I  was  to  go  back,  I  magnified 
the  thought  of  my  mischief  into  crime. 
The  fear  of  its  consequences  poisoned 
my  whole  holiday.  I  brooded  over  it, 
day  and  night.  I  dreaded  going  back — 
I  positively  dreaded  it." 

The  note  of  actuality  in  his  voice 
was  arresting.  His  account  of  the 
charge  in  which  he  had  won  recogni- 
tion had  been  terse  as  a  telegraphic 
dispatch.  Yet  now,  he  was  plainly  in 
the  grip  of  a  real  agony. 

"Nonsense!"  It  was  Charteris  who 
objected.  "The  average  boy  isn't  a 
nerve-center.  Probably  you  had  five 
bad  minutes  of  funk,  just  as  your  train 
came  in." 

"No."  Falconer's  voice  was  sharp. 
"I  was — in  those  days — highly  strung 
as  a  hare,  forever  on  the  hop.  I  tell 
you,  I  used  to  make  pictures  in  my 
mind  of  my  return.  I  can  see  them 
now." 

Instead — he  saw  mud — a  desolation 
of  sodden  flats  intersected  with  inter- 
minable trenches — where  rain-drilled 
pools  reflected  a  leaden  shell-stabbed 
heaven. 

He  tightened  his  mouth  to  hide  the 
involuntary  quiver  of  his  lips. 

"The  last  day  came.  My  time  was 
up,  even  as  now.  I  was  standing,  just 
as  we  are  now,  in  this  drawing-room, 
watching  the  trains.  An  express  shot 
by,  and  suddenly,  my  whole  brain 
caught  on  fire.  I  saw  my  future  writ- 
ten in  one  word.  Escape! 

"Ah!"  Charteris  awoke  to  interest. 
"The  wonder  is  that  you  never  thought 
of  it  before.  In  every  impasse  there  is 
always  the  jj^ay  out." 

The  heaviness  of  his  features  broke 


into  mobility  as  his  eyes  sought,  for  a 
second,  the  downcast  face  of  Yvonne. 

"Kipling  was  right,"  he  went  on, 
"when  he  wrote  of  the  magical  locomo- 
tive. 'Unseen,  romance  brought  up  the 
9.15.'  Hulloa!  There  goes  the  Folk- 
stone  boat-express." 

With  a  long-drawn  shriek,  a  golden 
streak,  luminous  and  explosive,  tore 
across  the  darkness. 

Charteris  laughed  at  Falconer's  in- 
voluntary start. 

"Remind  you  of  a  Jack  Johnson?" 

"Not  the  least  resemblance."  Fal- 
coner laughed.  "But,  seeing  the  train, 
brings  it  all  back  again.  I  remembered 
a  maiden  aunt,  a  foolish  soul,  devoted 
to  me,  who  lived  in  a  creeper-bound 
house,  absolutely  buried  in  a  Devon- 
shire combe.  My  refuge.  I  thought  of 
no  side-issues.  I  just  fixed  my  thoughts 
on  her.  And  that  express  seemed  to 
me  like  a  bridge  from  me  to  her." 

"Go  on!" 

Charteris'  unwonted  interest  was 
sustained. 

"It  was  then,  or  never.  That  very 
night,  in  fact  ...  By  the  way,  has  it 
ever  struck  you  that  this  is  an  unusu- 
ally easy  house  to  escape  from,  as 
there  are  practically  no  alternatives? 
You  could  not  undo  all  the  bars  and 
bolts  of  the  big  entrance  without  wak- 
ing up  the  stone  Crusaders  in  the 
church  yonder,  and  the  back  regions 
are  always  infested  with  crowds  of 
yelping  dogs.  There  only  remains  the 
small  side-door.  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed it.  Miss  Parmiter?" 

"Yes.    At  least— I  think  so." 

"Everything  depended  on  whether 
that  door  would  be  left  open — that  is, 
whether  that  key  would  be  left  in  the 
lock.  Nine  times  in  ten  it  is.  The 
chances  were  all  in  my  favor.  But  oc- 
casionally the  Governor,  in  an  unusual 
fit  of  fussiness,  for  some  occult  reason, 
pockets  the  key. 

"I  waited  until  the  house  grew  quiet, 
until  the  very  last  inmate  had  gone  to 
bed.  One  by  one,  I  accounted  for 
them;  listening  for  their  footsteps  and 
verifying  them  safe  within  bounds  by 
the  slam  of  their  doors.  After  all  my 
vision  of  travel  in  a  lightning  express, 
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the  only  train  that  stopped  was  the 
4 :15,  due  at  the  Junction,  forty  minutes 
away. 

"I  packed  my  bag  and  waited. 
Presently,  the  last  sound  in  the  house 
died  away.  Then  silence.  And  then 
the  house  woke  up  and  began  to  talk. 
You  know  those  myriad  noises  that 
make  you  strain  your  ears,  for  you 
know  that  you  are  just  upon  the  point 
of  distinguishing  words  that  never 
come  ?" 

"/  know."  It  was  Yvonne  who  spoke. 
In  the  pallor  of  her  face  her  eyes  shone 
with  yellow-brown  lustre.  "You  wait 
and  listen  in  the  darkness,  and  all  the 
time,  all  around  you,  that  great  Whis- 
per." 

Falconer  nodded. 

"Presently — the  time  to  start.  I 
opened  the  door  and  crept  down  the 
passage,  fearing  every  step,  lest  a 
creaking  plank  should  betray  me.  I 
reached  the  staircase  and  peered  into 
the  black  well  of  the  hall.  I  could 
only  just  distinguish  the  door. 

"Would  it  be  open?  I  asked  myself 
the  question  a  hundred  times  as  I 
crept  down  the  stairs,  but  I  had  no  real 
anxiety.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  open. 
There  was  no  reason  to  doubt.  I  firmly 
believed  in  my  luck.  All  the  same, 
when  I  reached  it,  my  hands  trembled 
so  violently  that  I  could  hardly  try  the 
latch. 

"And  ...  I  found  it  locked." 

He  breathed  heavily,  again  savoring 
the  accumulated  disappointment  of  the 
years.  His  last  hope  gone.  His  flying 
leave  at  an  end.  And  ahead — mud! 
Wastes  of  churned-up  mud! 

"What  happened  afterwards?" 
Yvonne  had  also  caught  her  breath. 

Falconer  laughed. 

"Oddly  enough,  I  really  forget.  Of 
course,  I  went  back.  And  I  am  fairly 
positive  that  nothing  was  half  so  bad 
as  I  expected.    It  never  is." 

The  clod  of  mud  in  his  brain  stirred, 
momentarily  threatened  by  the  solvent 
of  returning  sanity. 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

"And  now,  I  must  wish  you  all  'Good 
bye.'  I  must  get  a  long  night.  I  shall 
be  off  before  you're  up  tomorrow." 


He  formed  an  heroic  central  figure 
in  that  cheery  drama  of  farewell,  a 
counterpart  in  living  bronze  to  his  for- 
bears, those  stone  Crusaders  at  rest. 

Half  an  hour  later,  he  was  alone  in 
his  own  room,  prowling  around  it,  rest- 
lessly fingering  the  ornaments  and 
staring  at  the  pictures,  unable  to  con- 
trol his  movements.  Although  the  ra- 
diator was  turned  on,  he  lit  the  gas  fire 
and  held  out  his  hands  to  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  asbestos.  He  pressed  an- 
other switch  and  flooded  the  room  with 
extra  light.  He  wanted  heat  and 
brightness  to  excess.  Tomorrow  he 
would  be  back  in  a  deliquescent  trench. 

The  thought  was  unbearable. 

Presently  he  turned  off  the  lights 
again,  and,  opening  his  window,  looked 
out  into  the  night.  It  lay  below  him, 
earth- scented,  faintly  luminous  and 
thrilling  with  the  last  vibrations  of  the 
world's  many  voices — thready  echoes 
from  tropical  bazaar  and  filmy  splash- 
ing of  polar  seas  mingling  in  an  Eng- 
lish garden. 

Filled  with  a  passionate  yearning  for 
its  peace  and  beauty,  he  drew  a  long 
breath.  He  could  not  leave  his  coun- 
try. 

Involuntarily,  he  thought  of  another 
spot  that  he  loved.  A  northern  vale, 
remote  and  rarely  visited,  where  the 
silvery  ribbons  of  foaming  streams  fell 
sheer  down  the  green  and  purple  hills 
and  the  brown  surface  of  the  tarn  re- 
flected the  trees  in  pellucid  sepia.  Dry 
ling  underfoot,  silence  unbroken  save 
by  nature's  orchestration.  Fur,  fin  and 
feather  and  the  rough  comfort  of  the 
primitive  inn.  In  one  word — sanctu- 
ary. 

As  he  watched,  a  whistling  scream 
awoke  every  slumbering  Dryad  in  her 
tree.  With  a  rattle  of  metal  and  a  pall 
of  fire-sprayed  smoke,  the  express  shot 
by  in  a  roar  of  thunder. 

The  sight  fired  the  torch  in  Fal- 
coner's brain. 

In  that  second,  he  captured  the  elu- 
sive fragment  of  thought  that  had 
evaded  him  in  the  drawing  room. 

A  parallel.  At  last  he  saw  every- 
thing clearly,  reading  the  .cryptic  script 
of  the  "Book  of  Destiny."    From  the 
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beginning,  this  minute  had  been  fore- 
seen. His  boyish  flight  was  no  child- 
ish freak,  but  a  carefully  planned  trial 
essay — preparation  for  the  real  per- 
formance. In  every  detail,  the  parallel 
was  perfect. 

He  would  escape. 

But,  this  time,  the  door  would  be 
open. 

A  tempestuous  storm  of  exhilaration 
rushed  through  him,  wrecking  all  pro- 
portions into  chaotic  ruin.  Side  issues 
were  non-existent,  the  far  future  a 
blank.  Yet,  moved  by  some  blurred 
scruple,  he  snatched  at  a  writing  pad 
and  scrawled  a  few  lines. 

"I  am  leaving  earlier  than  we 
planned  so  as  to  save  the  mater  an- 
other good-bye.  Thought  it  best.  Do 
not  worry  about  me;  am  feeling  splen- 
didly fit  after  my  good  time  here,  but 
am  anxious  to  be  back  again." 
.  He  laughed  as  he  wrote. 

Slowly  the  night  wore  on,  and,  in  its 
passage,  proved  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  the  future  is  but  the  past  entered 
by  another  door. 

It  seemed  to  Falconer  that  every  de- 
tail of  his  early  escapade  was  dupli- 
cated. He  waited,  with  the  same 
strained  eagerness,  for  the  household 
to  answer  to  his  call-over.  He  heard 
his  father's  heavy  stump  and  the  out- 
burst of  simulated  high  spirits  under 
which  he  concealed  his  real  fleeings. 
Falconer  was  touched  by  the  noisy 
laughter  and  pointless  jest;  the  poor 
old  governor  was  taking  it  hard.  He 
felt,  too,  how  his  mother  paused  per- 
ceptibly by  his  door,  fingering  the 
handle  as  though  she  would  fain  turn 
it. 

To  keep  the  old  childish  lump  from 
arising  in. his  throat,  he  began  to  pack 
his  bag,  whistling  softly  the  while.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  tune  was  not  the 
inevitable  "Tipperary,"  but  "Forty 
Years  On." 

Presently,  his  preparations  were 
made,  and  he  took  up  the  time-table 
that  hung  from  a  nail  in  the  wall.  Even 
in  that  remote  spot,  train  services  were 
mutable. 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised to  read  that,  even  after  the  lapse 


of  years,  the  only  train  that  stopped  at 
the  Junction  was  timed  for  4:15. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  repetition 
was  even  more  forcible  as  the  hours 
wore  on.  The  interminable  vigil,  when 
he  fretted  against  the  strain  of  inaction 
— when  every  second  was  a  slice  of 
hell  sandwiched  between  each  clock- 
tick.  And  then  the  noises  of  the  night, 
rising  one  after  the  other,  to  merge  into 
the  general  under-chorus.  Here  and 
there  he  traced  back  one  to  its  source : 
the  distant  hoot  of  an  owl,  the  patter 
of  a  mouse,  the  squeak  of  a  bat,  the 
snapping  of  a  board. 

One  voice  was  silent — the  trumpet- 
call  of  her  who  stood  amidst  the  foam- 
ing seas,  her  mighty  heart  giving  back 
an  answering  throb  to  every  wave  that 
buffeted  her  sides. 

That  voice  he  heard  no  longer. 

Slowly,  the  hands  of  his  watch 
crawled  on  until  they  reached  the  hour 
of  his  start.  He  threw  a  last  farewell 
look  around  his  room,  then  opening  the 
door,  stole,  with  beating  heart,  into  the 
corridor.  As  he  cautiously  felt  his  way 
in  the  darkness,  the  warrior  of  a  cam- 
paign shrank  down  to  the  little  fright- 
ened schoolboy  of  so  many  years  ago. 

Every  board  seemed  to  snap  under- 
neath his  weight  in  just  the  same  start- 
ling manner;  the  handle  of  every  door 
turned  audibly  as  he  passed  by;  un- 
seen people  stalked  him  down  the 
length  of  the  passage.  When  he 
reached  the  landing  and  looked  down 
into  the  gulf  of  blackness  below,  the 
familiarity  of  the  scene  gave  birth  to 
a  tremor  of  apprehension. 

The  parallel  was  growing  too  per- 
fect. What  if  it  persisted  in  following 
in  the  lines  of  the  abortive  experiment 
right  up  to  its  conclusion? 

Last  time  the  door  had  been  locked. 

The  suggestion  was  appalling.  The 
whole  concentrated  dread  of  return  fell 
upon  him,  engulfing  him,  paralyzing 
every  faculty.  With  the  ineffective 
strength  of  a  sleep-bound  dreamer,  he 
struggled  vehemently  to  break  free.  At 
any  cost  he  must  escape.  Never  be- 
fore had  the  Flemish  mud  choked  so 
vilely — never  was  the  northern  valley 
so  dear  and  so  remote. 
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He  scarcely  knew  how  he  descended 
the  staircase.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
something  vital  within  him  had 
dragged  forwards  the  leaden  limbs  of 
a  dead  man.  He  reached  the  bottom 
and  there  stood  awhile,  straining  his 
vision  to  the  utmost. 

As  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  he  saw,  against  the  darkness  of 
the  walls,  a  lighter  patch,  with  the  tra- 
cery of  naked  boughs  outlined  against 
a  star-spangled  sky. 

At  last  the  drama  had  freed  itself 
from  the  spell  of  the  past  and  had 
boldly  broken  into  a  new  and  startling 
development. 

The  door  was  already  open. 

Scarcely  able  to  credit  his  good  for- 
tune, he  stared  at  it.  It  seemed  to 
symbolize  his  success — to  show  that 
the  gods  of  chance  had  breathed  their 
benison  upon  his  flight. 

But  while  his  thanksgiving  was  still 
a  breath  fluttering  upon  his  lips,  he 
shrank  into  the  shadow  at  the  sound  of 
a  footstep  without. 

The  patch  of  sky  was  eclipsed  by  the 
bulk  of  a  heavily  coated  man's  form. 
A  whisper,  audible  by  reason  of  its 
very  force,  reached  his  ears. 

"Why  haven't  you  come  ?  The  car's 
in  the  lane.    I've  been  waiting." 

Charteris'  voice  was  easy  of  recog- 
nition. It  was  instinct,  however,  that 
told  Falconer  the  name  of  the  second 
shadow  that  materialized  from  the 
darkness. 

"I — I  couldn't  quite  make  up  my 
mind." 

From  the  quiver  in  her  voice.  Fal- 
coner felt  that  Yvonne's  indecision  was 
piteous.  It  moved  the  other  man  to 
scarce-concealed   impatience. 

"I  thought  we  had  settled  all  that, 
for  once  and  for  all." 

"I  know,  I  know.  But  I  want  to 
think  again.    It  means  a  lot  for  me." 

"Very  well,  then.  Take  ten  min- 
utes." Charteris  turned  on  his  heel. 
"You  are  a  free  agent  and  your  choice 
must  be  free-will.    If  you  do  not  come 


at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  shall  go  off 
alone." 

The  words  suddenly  recalled  Fal- 
coner to  a  sense  of  his  own  crisis.  His 
train  would  soon  be  due  at  the  Junc- 
tion. Ten  minutes'  delay  would  nibble 
away  a  fatal  deficit  in  his  margin  of 
time. 

As  he  caught  his  breath  in  the  anger 
of  baffled  purpose,  hope  revived  once 
more.  There  was  no  reason  to  despair. 
The  girl  would  go.  Many  a  barely  no- 
ticed hint  and  rumor  recurred,  all  point- 
ing to  the  inevitable  conclusion.  From 
Charteris'  recent  words,  it  was  evident 
that  she  had  already  made  up  her 
mind.  Her  present  misgiving  was  but 
the  automatic  recoil. 

Quivering  with  impatience  he  stood 
waiting  for  her  to  move.  The  minutes 
slowly  ticked  away,  yet  no  second  blot 
obscured  the  sky. 

The  door  stood  open  in  vain. 

Every  nerve  in  Falconer's  body 
chafed  at  the  torture  of  delay.  He 
writhed  with  the  agony  of  some  small 
wood-creature  snared  within  sight  of 
its  hole.  Would  she  never  stir?  His 
whole  fate  was  interdependent  with 
hers,  yet  she  remained  passive,  squan- 
dering the  last  precious  minutes  in  in- 
ert caprice. 

With  the  whole  force  of  his  nature, 
he  prayed  that  she  would  go. 

The  answer  to  his  appeal  came  with 
startling  celerity.  Throwing  back  her 
head  with  a  movement  of  resolution, 
Yvonne  sprang  to  her  feet.  No  hesi- 
tation was  in  her  step  as  she  passed 
towards  the  door. 

It  was  his  own  savage  throb  of  joy 
that  awoke  the  submerged  soul  of  Cap- 
tain John  Falconer.  ...  In  the  cumu- 
lative horror  of  that  moment  of  reali- 
zation he  watched  Yvonne. 

Her  hand  was  on  the  latch.  For  a 
space  she  paused.  Then — she  closed 
the  door.  Upstairs  she  sped,  the  key 
tightly  clasped  in  her  hand,  leaving 
Falconer  standing  once  more  inside 
the  locked  door. 


The  Soul  of  England 


"If  England  was  what  England  seems 
An'  not  the  England  of  our  dreams, 
But  only  putty,  brass,  an'  paint, 
'Ow  quick  we'd  drop  her!     But  she 
ain't!" 

THESE  lines  to  be  found  in  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  poem  "The  Re- 
turn" written  to  celebrate  the 
homecoming  of  the  troops — all 
arms — after  the  South  African  war.  In 
the  expressive  Cockney  dialect  in 
which  Kipling  delights,  the  London 
soldier  speaks  of  the  change  war  has 
wrought  in  him — a  change  he  sums  up 
as  being  "the  makin's  of  a  blooming 
soul."  And  the  South  African  War 
was,  as  our  soldiers  have  often  said,  a 
"picnic"  beside  the  present  Titanic 
struggle.  What  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
men  who  month  after  month — aye,  and 
year  after  year — have  faced  shot  and 
shell  and  death  in  its  most  hideous 
form,  and  cold  and  wet  and  mud  and 
snow  and  horrors  past  description  ?  It 
is  a  strange  and  wonderful  problem — 
a  problem  that  has  intense  reality  and 
significance;  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
these  men  when  they  return  that  the 
destiny  of  England  will  lie.  One  thing 
we  can  be  assured  of:  there  probably 
is  not  one  of  these  men  who  after  a 
few  months  in  the  trenches  cannot  re- 
echo with  even  deeper  sincerity  the 
significant  conclusion  of  Kipling's 
South  African  soldier : 

"I  started  as  a  average  kid, 
I  finished  as  a  thinkin'  man." 

Thoughts  are  waking  to  life  in  our 
men's  minds  that  were  probably  there 
deep  down  before  this  great  crisis 
stirred  the  still  waters,  half  uncon- 
scious, wholly  inarticulate;  for  the 
Englishman  is  not  given  to  self-ex- 
pression, especially  where  his  deeper 


emotions  are  concerned;  his  is  a  reti- 
cence so  complete  that  more  super- 
ficial races  stand  amazed.  The  war 
correspondents,  official  and  unofficial, 
have  drawn  from  us  endless  surface 
pictures  of  our  English  soldiers,  of 
their  marvelous  cheerfulness  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  of  their 
equal  readiness  for  sport  or  battle,  of 
their  never  failing  kind  heartedness, 
of  their  pluck  and  patience  under  such 
a  strain  of  toil  and  suffering  as  would 
seem  beyond  the  limit  of  human  power 
to  endure.  But  the  picture,  life-like  as 
it  is,  is  yet  drawn  from  the  outside ;  of 
the  inner  depths  of  the  soldier's  na- 
ture it  suggests  little  or  nothing.  It 
is  only  those  who  have  served  side  by 
side  with  Tommy  Atkins,  who  have 
watched  him  daily  in  war  and  work 
and  play  with  observant,  S3niipathetic 
eyes,  who  can  speak  of  the  man  as 
he  really  it.  An  American,  Mr.  James 
Norman  Hall,  who  took  the  King's 
shilling  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  trained  and  served  with  Kitche- 
ner's Army  for  some  time  at  the  Front, 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  his  English 
comrades  that  will  surely  endure.  He 
has  had  a  nature  keen  enough  and 
sympathetic  enough  to  pierce  to  those 
emotions  which  the  Englishman  in  his 
shyness  and  reticence  keeps  so  care- 
fully concealed  under  an  air  of  indif- 
ference and  surface  gaiety. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Hall  writes : 
The  better  I  knew  Tommy,  the  bet- 
ter I  liked  him.  He  hasn't  a  shred  of 
sentimentality  in  his  make-up.  There 
is  plenty  of  sentiment,  sincere  feeling, 
but  it  is  admirably  concealed.  I  had 
been  a  soldier  of  the  King  for  many 
months  before  I  realized  that  the  men 
with  whom  I  was  living,  sharing  ra- 
tions and  hardships,  were  anything 
other  than  the  healthy  animals  they 
looked.  They  relished  their  food  and 
talked  about  it.    They  grumbled  at  the 
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restraints  military  discipline  imposed 
on  them,  and  at  the  paltry  shilling  a 
day  they  received  for  the  first  really 
hard  work  they  had  ever  done.  They 
appeared  to  regard  England  as  a  mis- 
erly employer,  exacting  their  last 
ounce  of  energy  for  a  wretchedly  in- 
adequate wage.  To  the  casual  obser- 
ver theirs  was  not  the  ardor  of  loyal 
sons  fighting  for  a  beloved  Mother- 
land. Rather  it  seemed  that  of  irre- 
sponsible schoolboys  on  a  long  holi- 
day. They  said  nothing  about  patriot- 
ism or  the  duty  of  Englishmen  in  war- 
time. And  if  I  attempted  to  start  a 
conversation  along  that  line,  they 
walked  right  over  me  with  their  boots 
on.  This  was  a  great  disappointment 
at  first.  I  should  never  have  known 
from  anything  that  was  said  that  a 
man  of  them  was  stirred  at  the  thought 
of  fighting  for  Old  England. 

(The  story  of  numbers  of  those  si- 
lent, unconscious  heroes  who  went  to 
their  death  for  England  at  once  will- 
ingly and  reluctantly  has  been  written 
in  four  lines  with  a  pathos  that  wounds 
by  Bernard  Gilbert,  the  Lincolnshire 
dialect  poet: 

"He  didn't  want  to  go. 
Not  when  the  war  began. 
But  all  at  once  he  went, 
Tho'  he  said  he  hadn't  meant") 

.  .  .  Months  before  I  should  have 
been  astonished  at  this  reticence.  But 
I  had  learned  to  understand  Tommy. 
His  silences  were  as  eloquent  as  any 
splendid  outbursts  or  glowing  tributes 
could  have  been.  Indeed,  they  were 
far  more  eloquent.  Englishmen  seem 
to  have  an  instinctive  understanding 
of  the  futility,  the  emptiness  of  words 
in  the  face  of  unspeakable  experiences. 
It  was  a  matter  of  constant  wonder  to 
me  that  men  living  in  the  daily  and 
hourly  presence  of  death  could  so 
surely  control  and  conceal  their  feel- 
ings. Their  talk  was  of  anything  but 
home,  and  yet  I  knew  they  thought  of 
but  little  else. 

Seldom,  indeed,  has  that  intense 
reticence  been  broken ;  yet,  fortunately 
for  us  at  home,  it  has  sometimes;  and 
the  soul  of  the  English  soldier — surely 


the  very  soul  of  England  herself — has 
been  revealed.  Sometimes  the  unveil- 
ing has  come  in  one  of  those  sacred 
letters,  the  last  treasured  consolation 
in  many  bereaved  homes,  written  to 
be  sent  only  if  the  dark  frontier  were 
crossed,  so  that  the  soldier  might  say 
in  death  what  he  could  never  say  in 
life.  More  often  those  deep,  unutter- 
able thoughts  and  feelings,  never  spo- 
ken by  Englishmen  in  ordinary  talk 
between  man  and  man,  have  found  ex- 
pression in  the  wonderful  poetry  of 
the  trenches.  It  has  been  said  that  on 
the  banks  of  the  ugliest  ditches  often 
blow  the  tenderest  and  most  delicate 
flowers;  the  horrors  of  trench  warfare 
seem  to  have  stirred  to  widespread 
life  among  our  English  fighters  that 
great  gift  of  song  which  has  been  the 
peculiar  and  unique  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  from  the  days  of  Caedmon 
and  Chaucer.  That  strong  tie  to  home 
and  country  which  Norman  Hall  found 
to  exist  below  the  wordlessness  of  the 
English  soldier  has  found  expression 
in  wonderful  and  varied  form  in  these 
poems  which  are  inspired  with  an  in- 
tensity of  patriotic  devotion  and  ten- 
derness that  can  hardly  be  measured. 
Before  the  war  men  had  talked  as  if 
the  love  of  England  was  dying  out,  as 
if  our  island  home — "that  precious 
jewel  set  in  the  silver  sea" — which 
Shakespeare  loved,  had  ceased  to  hold 
the  hearts  of  her  sons,  who  had  wan- 
dered away  from  her  into  the  barren 
deserts  of  cosmopolitanism  and  inter- 
nationalism. No  word  of  that  sort  is 
heard  now.  For  the  love  of  England 
has  indeed  shown  itself  deep  and 
strong,  if  unexpressed;  it  only  needed 
the  spark  of  danger  and  sacrifice  to 
flare  at  once  into  unquenchable  flame. 
England  called  to  her  children  to  give 
all  that  man  or  woman  can  offer;  and 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
they  answered  to  her  call. 

"O  England  of  our  Fathers  and  Eng- 
land of  our  Sons, 

Above  the  roar  of  battling  hosts,  the 
thunder  of  the  guns,. 

A  Mother's  voice  was  calling  us,  we 
heard  it  oversea. 
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The  Blood  which  Thou  didst  give  us 
is  the  blood  we  spill  for  Thee." 

So  has  written  a  Canadian  soldier, 
and  echo  answers  back  from  distant 
Australia : 

"Oh,  England,  I  heard  the  cry 

Of  those  who  died  for  thee 
Sounding  like  an  organ  voice 

Across  the  wintry  sea. 
They  lived  and  died  for  England, 

And  gladly  went  their  way — 
England,  oh,  England, 

How  could  I  stay?" 

And  in  England  herself,  great,  even 
terrible,  was  the  awakening.  On  that 
fourth  day  in  August  when  war  was 
declared,  how  many  men  and  women 
realized  for  the  first  time  in  their  quiet, 
sheltered  lives,  and  realized  with 
amazement,  what  England  meant  to 
them — something  more  than  life  and 
love,  something  sublime,  immeasur- 
able !  Rupert  Brooke  in  one  of  his  es- 
says has  written  of  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  one  man's  mind — his 
own,  no  doubt,  but  typical  enough  all 
the  same. 

As  he  thought  "England  and  Ger- 
many," the  word  "England"  seemed  to 
flash  like  a  line  of  foam.  With  a  sud- 
den tightening  of  his  heart  he  realized 
that  there  might  be  a  raid  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast.  He  didn't  imagine  any  pos- 
sibility of  its  succeeding,  but  only  of 
enemies  and  warfare  on  English  soil. 
The  idea  sickened  him.  He  was  im- 
mensely surprised  to  perceive  that  the 
actual  earth  of  England  held  for  him  a 
quality  ...  a  quality  which,  if  he'd 
been  sentimental  enough  to  use  the 
word,  he'd  have  called  "holiness."  His 
astonishment  grew  as  the  full  flood  of 
"England"  swept  him  on  from  thought 
to  thought.  He  felt  the  triumphant 
helplessness  of  a  lover. 

That  same  discovery  has  been  made 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  of 
whom  too  many,  alas,  lie  in  nameless 
graves  in  France  and  Flanders  and 
Gallipoli,  under  the  stormy  waves  of 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  the  desert  sands 
of  Africa  and  Mesopotamia.    But  from 


those  obscure  resting-places  all  send 
back  the  same  message : 

"Tell  England  we  lie  here  content." 
They  had  found  out  that  the  more 
they  gave,  the  more  sacred  to  them  be- 
came the  country  they  loved;  she  be- 
came theirs  in  a  sense  never  realized 
before. 

"Yet  I  have  fought  and  bled  for  you, 
And,  by  that  self-same  sign, 

Still  must  I  love  you,  yearn  to  you, 
England — how  truly  mine !" 

The  treasure  they  had  held  so  light- 
ly had  now  become  precious  beyond 
all  price;  indeed,  the  thought  that  the 
war  was  to  some  extent  sent  to  exor- 
cise that  materialistic  spirit  which  had 
made  this  great  possession  seem  of 
little  value  is  an  idea  that  is  often  sug- 
gested by  the  soldier-poet.  Very  finely 
is  it  expressed  by  Lieut.  Geoffrey 
Howard : 

"God  gave  us  England  from  of  old, 
But  we  held  light  the  gift  he  gave ; 
Our  royal  birthright  we  have  sold, 
And  now  the  land  we  lost  for  gold 

Only  our  blood  can  save  .  .  . 
Malvern  men  must  die  and  kill 
That  wind  may  blow  on  Malvern  Hill ; 
Devonshire  blood  must  fall  like  dew 
That  Devon's  bays  may  yet  be  blue ; 
London  must  spill  out  lives  like  wine 
That  London's  lights  may  shine." 

A  similar  thought  can  be  traced  in 
Lance-Corporal  Harvey's  poem  found 
in  the  little  volume  he  has  published, 
dedicated  "To  all  Comrades  of  mine 
who  lie  dead  in  foreign  fields  for  love 
of  England  or  who  live  to  prosecute 
the  war  for  another  England": 

"If  we  return,  will  England  be 
Just  England  still  to  you  and  me? 
The  place  where  we  must  earn  our 

bread 
We  who  have  walked  among  the  dead. 
And  watched  the  smile  of  agony. 
And  seen  the  price  of  Liberty, 
Which  we  have  taken  carelessly 
From  other  hands.     Nay,    we     shall 

dread, 

If  we  return. 
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Dread  lest  we  hold  blood-guiltily 
The  thing  that  men  have  died  to  free. 
Oh,  English  fields  shall  blossom  red 
In  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed 
By  men  whose  guardians  are  we, 
If  we  return." 

Mr.  Norman  Hall  has  said  that  while 
the  men  never  talked  of  home,  he  knew 
they  thought  of  little  else.  What  is  a 
characteristic  common  to  all  the  sol- 
dier-poets whose  work  I  have  studied, 
however  varied  their  forms  of  expres- 
sion and  their  metrical  skill,  is  the  in- 
tensity of  their  devotion  to  home  as 
symbolized  not  only  in  their  own  coun- 
try or  village,  but  often  still  more 
deeply  in  some  local  landmark — a 
range  of  hills,  a  lofty  spire,  or  some 
ancient  building;  and  together  with 
this  is  the  closeness  and  delicacy  of 
their  observation  of  all  those  little 
things  in  nature  that  make  England 
what  she  is,  giving  her  an  individual- 
ity, a  unique  character  different  from 
that  of  every  other  country.  Each  of 
these  soldier-poets  can  say  with  Lance 
Corporal  Harvey: 

"Within  my  heart  I  safely  keep, 
England,  what  things  are  yours: 

Your  clouds,  and  cloud-like  flocks  of 
sheep 
That  drift  o'er  windy  moors." 

It  is  of  such  things  as  these  they  are 
thinking  all  the  time.  The  horrors  of 
war — the  destruction  and  desolation  of 
fair  stretches  of  country — have  opened 
their  eyes  as  never  before  to  the  peace 
and  natural  beauty  of  England,  still 
safe  from  the  invader.  An  interesting 
little  detail  is  recorded  by  Norman 
Hall,  that  the  soldiers  coming  straight 
from  England  felt  a  peculiar  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  twisted,  shell- 
shattered  poplars  and  willows  of  "No 
Man's  Land,"  giving  them  the  name 
of  "Kaiser  Bill's  flowers."  The  same 
feeling  has  inspired  more  than  one  of 
these  soldier-poems.  Lance  Corporal 
Michael  writes  on  the  spring  beauty  of 
Stratf  ord-on-Avon : 

"Orchard  land!    Orchard  land! 
Damson  blossom,  primrose  bloom: 
Avon,  like  a  silver  band. 


Winds  from  Stratford  down  to  Broome : 
All  the  orchards  shimmer  white 
For  an  April  day's  delight : 
We  have  risen  in  our  might, 
Left  this  land  we  love,  to  fight. 
Fighting  still  that  these  may  stand, 
Orchard   land!     Orchard   land!" 

The  same  idea  is  even  more  forcibly 
expressed  in  Lance  Corporal  Harvey's 
little  poem,  entitled  "Defiance": 

"I  saw  the  orchards  whitening 
To  Easter  in  late  Lent. 
Now  struck  of  hell's  own  lightning 
With  branches  broken  and  bent 
Behold  the  tall  trees  rent: — 
Beaten  with  iron  rain! 
And  ever  in  my  brain 
To  every  shell  that's  sent 
Sounds  back  this  small  refrain : — 
"You  foolish  shells,  come  kill  me. 
Blacken  my  limbs  with  flame: 
I  saw  the  English  orchards 
(And  so  may  die  content) 
All  white  before  I  came!" 

"X"  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  sol- 
dier-poet, but  in  his  stirring  War 
Poems  he  seems  in  many  ways  to  come 
very  near  the  heart  of  the  trenches; 
and  he  has  surely  expressed  the  truth 
for  many  and  many  a  soldier  as  he  has 
stood  waiting  in  tense  silence  to  "go 
over  the  parapet"  in  his  lines: 

"I  know  that  all  our  England  shone  be- 
fore you 

When  you  went  down.  It  made  a 
radiance 

Even  of  the  front  of  death." 

Though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  much 
"all  England"  as  that  little  corner  of 
England  which  is  home.  "Home — 
what  a  perfect  place,"  wrote  Lieut.  E. 
Wyndham  Tennant,  one  of  the  many 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  keep  it 
perfect,  in  his  beautiful  little  poem 
"Home  Thoughts  in  Laventie,"  written 
amid  the  trampled  mud  and  desolation 
of  a  shell-shattered  village: 

"I  saw  green  banks  of  daffodil. 
Slim  poplars  in  the  breeze, 

Great  tan-brown  hares  in  gusty  March 
A-courting  on  the  leas; 
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And    meadows    with   their   glittering 
streams  and  silver  scurrying  dace, 
Home — what  a  perfect  place." 

And  it  is  home  in  the  same  way — a 
dearly  loved  corner  of  England — 
which  fills  the  mind  of  the  soldier  who 
wrote : 

"I  can't  forget  the  lane  that  goes  from 

Steyning  to  the  Ring 
In   summer  time   and  on  the   Downs 

how  larks  and  linnets  sing 
High  in  the  sun.    The  wind  comes  off 

the  sea,  and  oh,  the  air! 
I  never  knew  till  now  that  life  in  old 

days  was  so  fair. 
But  now  I  know  it  in  this  filthy,  rat- 
infested  ditch. 
When  every  shell  must  kill  or  spare, 

and  God  alone  knows  which. 
And  I  am  made  a  beast  of  prey,  and 

this  trench  is  my  lair — 
My  God!     I  never  knew  till  now  that 

those  days  were  so  fair. 
And  we  assault  in  half  an  hour  and — 

it's  a  silly  thing, 
I  can't  forget  the  lane  that  goes  from 

Steyning  to  the  Ring." 

And  a  soldier  fighting  for  England 
in  distant  German  East  Africa  is 
stirred  by  the  same  thoughts;  and  to 
him  in  the  burning  tropical  heat  and 
the  dreariness  of  the  desert  comes  the 
picture  of  one  little  West-Country  cor- 
ner of  the  land  whose  love  has  in- 
spired him : 

"Marching  on  Tanga,  marching  the 
parched  plain 

Of  wavering  spear-grass  past  Pangani 
river, 

England  came  to  me — me  who  had  al- 
ways ta'en. 

But  never  given  before — England,  the 
giver. 

In  a  vision  of  three  poplar  trees  that 
shiver 

On  still  evenings  of  summer,  after  rain. 

By  Slapton  Ley,  where  reed-beds  start 
and  quiver 

When  scarce  a  ripple  moves  the  up- 
land grain." 

Face  to  face  with  death — :face  to 
face  with  horrors  worse  than  death — 


to  many  of  these  soldier-poets  has  been 
given  a  wonderful  revelation  of  the 
joy  and  beauty  of  life.  In  much  of 
the  lyric  poetry  written  before  the  war 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  a  very 
definitely  minor  note.  Even  when  the 
poet  was  celebrating  the  beauties  of 
nature  he  too  often  seemed  oppressed 
with  anticipations  of  approaching  de- 
cay, while  many  were  the  introspective 
and  psychological  poems  devoted  to 
the  gloomy  problems  of  the  decadent 
soul.  Life  was  hardly  worth  living, 
yet  death  was  hardly  worth  dying;  the 
world  had,  indeed,  "grown  old  and  cold 
weary";  when  suddenly  the  great  call 
came,  and  the  world  and  life  and  death 
to  all  who  answered  it  were  transform- 
ed and  glorified. 

"We  have  come  into  our  heritage" 
is  the  word  alike  of  Rupert  Brooke  and 
of  Julian  Grenfell.  Was  there  ever  a 
poem  at  once  more  full  of  the  strong 
wine  of  life  and  youth  and  of  careless- 
ness of  death  than  Julian  Grenfell's 
"Into  Battle"? — from  which  we  have 
only  space  to  quote  two  verses: 

"The  naked  earth  is  warm  with  Spring, 
And  with  green  grass    and     bursting 

trees 
Leans  to  the  sun's  gaze  glorying. 
And  quivers  in  the  sunny  breeze; 
And  Life  is  Color  and  Warmth  and 

Light, 
And  a  striving  evermore  for  these; 
And  he  is  dead  who  will  not  fight; 
And  who  dies  fighting  has  increase. 

"The  fighting  man  shall  from  the  sun 
Take  warmth,  and  life  from  the  glow- 
ing earth; 
Speed  with  the  light-foot  winds  to  run. 
And  with  the  trees  to  newer  birth; 
And  find,  when  fighting  shall  be  done, 
Great  rest,  and  fullness  after  dearth." 

The  same  thought  that  it  Is  the  fight- 
ing man  who  has  found  complete  se- 
curity is  the  idea  which  breathes  in 
Rupert  Brooke's  sonnet  "Safety,"  one 
of  the  five  great  sonnets  grouped  as 
"1914."  "War  knows  no  power"  over 
such  men  is  the  keynote. 

"We  have*  found  safety  with  all  things 
undying, 
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The  winds,  and  morning,  tears  of  men 
and  mirth. 

The  deep  night,  and  birds  singing,  and 
clouds  flying. 

And  sleep,  and  freedom,  and  the  au- 
tumnal earth." 

But  there  is  one  question  to  which 
the  soldier  poets  do  not  give  us  any 
definite  answer:  What  do  our  fighting 
men — the  men  who  do  the  work,  who 
suffer  and  die — think  of  the  tragedy 
and  mystery  of  war?  To  them,  as  to 
us,  so  far  as  the  soldier-poets  have 
spoken  for  them,  it  remains  at  once  a 
horror  and  a  bewildering  mystery.  Not, 
indeed,  all  horror.  Those  who  are 
nearest  to  the  horror  and  who  see  it 
most  plainly  are  not  like  our  Pacifists 
at  home ;  they  can  see  that  even  in  this 
most  awful  of  wars  there  is  something 
brought  out  by  the  struggle  besides 
ugliness  and  squalor  and  suffering  and 
death.  In  his  poem  "Back  to  Rest," 
written  on  the  way  back  from  the  fight- 
ing at  Loos,  "Edward  Melbourne" 
(Lieut.  W.  N.  Hodgson,  M.  C.)  has  ex- 
pressed this  well : 

"We  that  have  seen  the  strongest 

Cry  like  a  beaten  child. 
The  sanest  eyes  unholy. 

The  cleanest  hands  defiled; 
We  that  have  known  the  heart  blood 

Less  than  the  lees  of  wine. 
We  that  have  seen  men  broken. 

We  know  man  is  divine." 

But  the  mystery  remains — the  mys- 
tery of  that  strange  law  which  seems 
to  run  through  all  human  history — 
that,  horrible  as  is  war,  the  nations 
that  will  not  fight  for  their  existence 
and  to  guard  their  own  land  shall  in- 
evitably be  destroyed  and  desolated 
by  more  virile  races.  With  tragic 
force  that  question  has  been  asked  and 
left  unanswered  by  one  soldier-poet 
who  has  now  passed  to  the  Great  Be- 
yond. Has  he  learned  the  answer  now  ? 
The  poem  was  found  on  his  dead  body, 
and  was  evidently  written  but  a  day  or 
so  before  his  death  in  the  Somme 
fighting  in  October. 

Who  made  the  Law  that  men  should 
die  in  meadows. 


Who  spake  the  Word  that  blood  should 

splash  in  lanes. 
Who  gave  it  forth  that  gardens  should 

be  bone-yards. 
Who  spread  the  hills  with  flesh  and 

blood  and  brains  ? 

Who  made  the  Law  ? 

Who  made  the  Law  that  Death  should 

stalk  the  valleys. 
Who  spake  the  Word  to  kill  among  the 

sheaves, 
Who  gave  it  forth  that  Death  should 

lurk  in  hedgerows. 
Who  flung  the  dead  among  the  fallen 

leaves  ? 

Who  made  the  Law? 

Those  who  return  shall  find  that  Peace 

endures. 
Find  old  things  new,  and  know  the 

things  they  knew. 
Walk  in  the  garden,  slumber  by  the 

fireside. 
Share  the  peace  of  dawn,  and  dream 

amid  the  dew — 

Those  who  return. 

Those  who  return  shall  till  the  ancient 

pastures, 
Clean-hearted  men  shall    guide     the 

plough-horse  reins, 
Some  shall  grow  apples  and  flowers  in 

the  village. 
Some  shall    go    courting   in   summer 

down  the  lanes — 

Those  who  return. 

But  Who  made  the  Law?    The  trees 

shall  whisper  to  him : 
"See,  see,  the  blood — the  splashes  on 

our  bark!" 
Walking  the  meadows  He  shall  hear 

bones  crackle. 
And  fleshless  mouths  shall  gibber  in 

silent  lanes  at  dark. 

Who  made  the  Law  ? 

Who  made  the  Law?    At  noon  upon 

the  hillside 
His  ears  shall  hear  a  moan,  His  cheek 

shall  feel  a  breath, 
And  all  along  the  valleys,  past  garden 

crofts,  and  homesteads, 

■   He  who  made  the  Law, 
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He  who  made  the  Law, 
He  who  made  the  Law  shall  walk  alone 
with  Death — 

WHO  made  the  Law? 

What  answer  can  be  given?  Geof- 
frey Howard,  in  the  poem  part  of 
which  has  been  quoted  earlier,  has 
perhaps  come  nearest  the  truth  of  the 
mystery : 

We  have  given  all  things  that  were 

ours, 
So  that  our  weeds  might' yet  be  flowers. 
We  have  covered  half  the  earth  with 

gore 
That  our  houses  might  be  homes  once 

more; 
The  sword  Thou  hast  demanded,  Lord ; 

And,  now  behold  the  sword! 

And  Leslie  Coulson  himself  has 
given  much  the  same  answer  in  an- 
other of  his  poems : 

Mayhap  I  shall  not  walk  again 
Down  Dorset  way,  down  Devon  way. 
Nor  pick  a  posy  in  a  lane 
Down  Somerset  and  Sussex  way. 
But  though  my  bones,  unshriven,  rot 
In  some  far  distant  alien  spot, 
What  soul  I  have  shall  rest  from  care 
To  know  that  meadows  still  are  fair 
Down  Dorset  way,  down  Devon  way. 

And  if  to  keep  those  meadows  safe 
and  fair  a  life  was  required,  Leslie 
Coulson  was  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
the  price — nay,  more,  as  he  has  writ- 
ten, he  was 

very  proud  and  glad 
To  do  this  thing  for  England's  sake. 

Is  there  some  mysterious  law  of 
compensation  that  works  from  age  to 
age  which  will  make  up  for  all  this 
loss  of  young,  brilliant  and  heroic  life  ? 
To  save  England  and  to  make  a  newer, 
better  England,  all  is  worth  while.  One 
man  who  has  been  through  the  fire  is 
clear  enough  about  that,  and  has  sent 
back  a  message  of  triumph. 

Thank  God  (he  writes)  I  am  of  this 
race,  and  share  the  glorious  heritage 
which  belongs  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  this  England  of  ours.  .  .  . 


I  am  by  nature  undemonstrative,  reti- 
cent, unimpassioned.  But  the  things  I 
have  seen,  the  men  I  have  known — 
some  of  who  will  never  come  back — 
have  stirred  me  to  a  degree  which  I 
never  imagined  to  be  possible.  And  to 
save  a  country,  to  preserve  a  people 
which  can  breed  such  men,  is  worth 
any  sacrifice. 

And  his  word  of  cheer  is  echoed 
back  by  a  soldier-poet : 

Mourn  not  for  me  too  sadly;  I  have 

been. 
For  months  of  an  exalted  life,  a  King; 
Peer  for  these  months  of  those  whose 

graves  grow  green 
Where'er  the  borders  of  our  empire 

fling 
Their  mighty  arms.  And  if  the  crown 

is  death, 
Death  while  I'm  fighting  for  my  home 

and  king. 
Thank  God  the  son  who  drew  from  you 

his  breath 
To  death  could  bring 
A  not  entirely  worthless  sacrifice. 
Because  of  those  brief  months  when 

life  meant  more 
Than  selfish  pleasures.     Grudge     not 
then  the  price. 
But  say,  "Our  country  in  the  storm  of 

war 
Has  found  him  fit  to  fight  and  die  for 

her." 
And  lift  your  heads  in  pride  for  ever- 
more. 

And  perhaps,  after  all,  the  love  of 
country  is  no  greater  and  no  more  un- 
fathomable mystery  that  the  tragedy 
of  war;  indeed  the  beauty  of  the  one 
and  the  horror  of  the  other  seem  in- 
separably interwoven.  "Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
should  give  his  life  ..."  Is  it  the 
reverse  of  that  law  that  unless  he  be 
willing  to  give  his  life  he  shall  never 
know  the  heights  and  depths  of  love? 
Only  by  sacrifice  is  the  soul  awakened. 
The  war  has  awakened  England's  soul ; 
and  who  could  tell  better  what  the  Eng- 
land is  that  her  sons  are  fighting  and 
dying  for  than  one  of  them,  Geoffrey 
Howard : 
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Her  seed  is  sown  about  the  world.  The 
seas 

For  Her  have  path'd  their  waters.  She 
is  known 

In  swamps  that  steam  about  the  burn- 
ing zone, 

And .  dreaded  in  the  last  white  lands 
that  freeze. 

For  Her  the  glory  that  was  Nineveh's 

Is  naught :  the  pomp  of  Tyre  and  Baby- 
lon 

Naught:  and  for  all  the  realms  that 
Caesar  won — 


One  tithe  of  hers  were  more  than  all 
of  these. 

And  she  is  very  small  and  very  green 

And  full  of  little  lanes  all  dense  with 
flowers 

That  wind  along  and  lose  themselves 
between 

Mossed  farms,  and  parks,  and  fields  of 
quiet  sheep. 

And  in  the  hamlets,  where  her  stal- 
warts sleep, 

Low  bells  chime  out  from  old  elm- 
hidden  towers. 


ON     FOOT 


No  bridge  for  me  with  easy  span, 

Rather  a  shallow,  brawling  ford, 
Where  I  may  venture  as  a  man 

Upon  the  errands  of  my  Lord, 
And  plunge  and  struggle  and  be  glad 
When  once  across,  for  slips  I  had. 

No  bed  for  me  so  soft  and  high, 

I  sleep  this  autumn  night  aground ; 
My  camp-fire's  red  all  night  so  nigh. 

My  star-spied  sleep  not  over-sound. 
How  oft  I  wake  and  stare  to  see 
If  yet  the  East  has  news  for  me! 

No  altar  set  with  lacquered  brass, 

But  granite  gray,  with  lichen  dight 
Wears  gallant  orange  for  my  Mass — 

How  blue  my  dome,  how  amber  bright! 
Bellman  and  bedesman  mounts  the  Day 

An  "Ite  missa  est"  to  say. 

At  table  of  the  dew-cold  earth 

I  break  my  fast,  then  lift  my  load 
With  lonely  freedom  for  my  mirth, 

With  hope  for  spur  and  faith  for  goad 
No  wings  or  wheels  for  me,  but  grace 
To  go  my  footsore  Master's  pace. 

A.  C.  Cripps. 


Where  Aaizle  Came  From 


By  G.  Charles  Hodges 


HE  HAD  drifted  in  from  High- 
er'n  Haman. 
Flinging  the  bridle  over  the 
dejected  head  of  his  lean  pony, 
he  entered  the  Last  Chance.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated  in  the  saloon's 
doorway,  blinking  his  mild  grey  eyes 
in  a  futile  endeavor  to  adapt  his  good- 
humored  gaze  to  the  shadowed  interior 
after  the  blinding  desert  glare. 

"Howdy,  gents,"  he  smiled,  and 
knocked  the  powdered  alkali  from  his 
battered  Stetson  hat. 

"Blast  me!"  welcomed  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Last  Chance,  casting  an  elu- 
sive wink  in  the  direction  of  his  ex- 
pectant patrons.  "Blast  me — if  here 
ain't  a  reg'lar  terrer!" 

For  a  second,  the  men  in  the  only 
saloon  of  the  Suburb  o'  Hell  solemnly 
regarded  the  newcomer.  The  lanky 
giant  grinned  affably.  They  burst  into 
an  applauding  laugh. 

"A  sure-Texas  annihilator!" 

"Wot  d'  yu  drink — pink  lemonade  ?" 

"Terrer  my  gran'ma — look  out  fer 
coyotes,  m'  son;  they  shore  do  bite  in 
these  Gawd-forsaken  parts!" 

In  nowise  disconcerted,  the  way- 
farer chuckled,  crossed  the  plank  floor 
and  beckoned  hospitably  to  the  men. 
"Sho,  sho,  have  one  on  me,"  he 
drawled  in  easy  agreeableness.  Then : 
"Mister,  set  up  drinks  fer  the  crowd." 
A  delighted  rush  for  the  bar  evidenced 
the  popularity  of  the  invitation. 

The  stubby,  white-aproned  man 
beamed  across  the  pine  counter. 
"Stranger,"  he  declared  in  enthusiastic 
eloquence,  "the  Suburb  shore  wel- 
comes yuh.  Without  enqulrin'  the  why 
'n  wherefore  of  yer  loyful  presence 
among  us,  we  mercifully  dispense  with 
yer  past  an'll  call  yuh  'The  Terror'!" 
Mac  paused  for  breath,  then  genially 


raised  a  bottle,  thoughtfully  adding: 
"It's  one  on  the  house." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  The  Terror 
became  a  part  of  the  Suburb  o'  Hell — 
the  biggest,  kindliest,  most  inoffensive 
person  in  the  whole  of  that  turbulent 
mushroom  mining  camp.  He  was  as 
much  a  part  of  it  as  the  castellated 
mesa  rearing  gaunt  and  scarred  behind 
the  place ;  as  the  desert  stretches  sling- 
ing about  it,  with  the  wagon  trail  to 
Higher'n  Haman  fingering  away  to- 
ward the  ragged  mountains;  as  the 
Last  Chance  Saloon  heading  the  strag- 
gling row  of  corrugated  iron  shacks 
like  a  fussy  old  hen  and  her  chickens. 

And  within  the  Last  Chance  he  spent 
most  of  his  days — and  nights.  Soon, 
with  unvarying  routine,  he  came  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  battered  little  table 
over  against  the  further  wall.  Day  af- 
ter day  he  sat  there,  sprawled  out  in  his 
chair.  His  long  legs  curled  almost  af- 
fectionately about  the  table  as  hour 
upon  hour  he  heard  the  alkali  drift 
sweep  in  from  the  barrens  to  fling  itself 
in  furious  Impotency  against  the  cor- 
rugated Iron  siding.  He  drank,  it  is 
true,  but  stolidly  and  without  any  par- 
ticular enthusiasm.  Although  not  in- 
frequently he  found  occasion  to  damn 
many  things,  he  cursed  In  a  bored, 
apathetic  manner  which  left  the  re- 
cipient of  his  somewhat  unusual  Im- 
precations dumb  In  speechless  fascina- 
tion. So,  while  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  swore.  It  was  all  done  in  such 
wearied  disinterestedness  that  he 
might  as  well  as  have  said  "shucks!" — 
which  he  did  now  and  again  In  mo- 
ments of  tremendous  seriousness. 

During  the  long  afternoons  he  en- 
gaged in  checkers  with  an  expression- 
less nonchalance  defying  all  attempts 
at  penetration.    It  was  upon  Saturday 
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nights  and  Sundays,  however,  that  he 
varied  this  impeccable  conduct  in  turn- 
ing his  baffling  reserve  to  poker,  play- 
ing with  an  inscrutable  indifference  to 
men  and  fate  which  was  the  despair  of 
his  many  opponents.  It  remains  to  be 
added  that,  with  outward  innocence 
and  unostentacious  success,  he  gener- 
ally acquired  the  longer  row  of  chips. 
Which  larger  piles  of  reds  and  whites 
and  blues  might  have  explained  his 
abstention  from  play  for  the  more  pro- 
saic checkers  upon  the  other  five  days 
— if  there  was  anybody  desiring  to  ex- 
plain. 

If  a  person  were  fastidious,  one 
would  call  him  a  gambler.  The  Terror 
regarded  it  as  merely  playing  cards; 
so,  also,  did  the  Suburb  o'  Hell. 

Nothing  was  ever  known  to  disturb 
the  utter  placidity  of  his  features — 
except  when  Spanish  Joe  idly  fingered 
his  guitar.  It  was  then  that  a  vagrant 
little  light  danced  across  the  eyes  of 
The  Terror  while  he  listened  hungrily 
to  the  farargo  as  though  the  pulsing 
melody  in  some  way  held  the  key  to 
his  reserve.  The  faraway  expression 
in  his  eyes  intensified  as  the  old  cow- 
songs  filled  the  Last  Chance: 

"...  They  say  there  will  be  a  great 
round-up, 

And  cowboys,  like  dogies,  will  stand. 

To  be  marked  by  the  Riders  of  Judg- 
ment 

Who  are  posted  and  know  every  brand. 

"Roll  on,  roll  on; 

Roll  on,  little  dogies,  roll  on,  roll  on; 

Roll  on,  roll  on; 

Roll  on,  little  dogies,  roll  on  .  .  " 

When  the  raucous  chorus,  bawled 
out  in  hoarse  enthusiasm,  fell  away, 
Any-Odds  Gilson  would  look  across  at 
the  sombre  face  of  The  Terror  and 
shake  his  head. 

"It  ain't  natural-like,"  the  inveter- 
ate taker  of  chances  always  comment- 
ed, to  the  amusement  of  the  group 
about  him.  "It  don'  stan'  ter  reason, 
no-how.  Them  quiet  cusses  pull  the 
bottom  out  o'  almighty  hell  when  some- 
thin'  starts  'em.  Some  day "  Gil- 
son's  ratty  eyes  shone  in  suppressed 


excitement.  "Some  day — well,  bet- 
cher  any  rhoney  somethin'll  start  him. 
You  see!"  he  reiterated  stubbornly,  to 
skeptics,  as  The  Terror  slowly  shook 
himself  out  of  his  abstraction. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  days  ran 
by,  days  broken  only  by  the  weekly 
arrival  of  the  stage  from  Higher'n  Ha- 
man.  The  coming  of  the  stage  was  an 
event — an  event  occurring  in  remark- 
able regularity  on  the  part  of  the 
greyed  driver,  Shaemus  McShaemus, 
with  pardonable  pride  every  Friday  af- 
ternoon. 

To  the  Suburb  o'  Hell,  impatiently 
awaiting  at  the  Last  Chance  the  weekly 
break  in  its  isolation,  this  was  a  record 
to  be  looked  upon  with  complacent  sat- 
isfaction— very  much  as  though  the 
presence  of  the  Suburb  in  some  inde- 
finable way  contributed  materially  to 
the  result.  At  any  rate,  on  Fridays  the 
stage  dragged  in  from  Higher'n  Ha- 
man  under  the  writhing  desert  heat, 
and  the  Suburb  had  never  known  it  to 
be  more  than  an  hour  or  two  late.  So 
Fridays  became  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  the  mining  town's  existence.  The 
reluctant  passage  of  one  Friday  began 
the  tedious  succession  of  days  monoto- 
nously alike  which  must  be  endured 
until  once  again  the  place  could  leave 
its  siesta,  stirring  into  an  activity  be- 
fitting the  arrival  of  the  stage  and  the 
news  of  the  world  which  was  hidden 
beneath  the  taciturnity  of  Shaemus  Mc- 
Shaemus. 

And  on  this  particular  Friday,  the 
morning  was  wearisomely  deliberate, 
giving  way  grudgingly  to  a  noon  calm 
which  dallied  into  the  early  hours  of 
the  afternoon.  "Stage's  due,"  growled 
some  one  at  last,  expectorating  with 
the  accuracy  of  long  practice  into  a 
convenient  corner  of  the  Last  Chance. 

The  proprietor  of  the  saloon  con- 
sulted his  watch  with  sudden  anima- 
tion. "So  it  is — so  it  is!"  he  assented, 
as  though  completely  astounded. 

The  overpowering  lethargy  of  the 
week's  end  passed.  Immediately  other 
timepieces  of  varying  diameters  were 
laboriously  withdrawn,  looked  upon, 
and  shoved  back  with  a  confirmatory 
nod. 
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"Hit  is  time,  by  iumminy!" 

"She  oughter  be  a-pullin'  in'!" 

A  man  braved  the  afternoon  glare. 
The  eyes  of  the  room  lethargically  fol- 
lowed him  in  shuttering  glimpses 
through  the  swaying  doors.  He  re- 
turned jauntily.  A  sudden  quickened 
interest  in  life  gripped  the  crowd. 

"Dust?"  demanded  a  voice. 

"Dust,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"Can  yuh  see  'er  a'tall  plain?"  the 
owner  of  the  Last  Chance  queried  eag- 
erly. 

"Nope — p'rhaps  five  minutes  yet." 

"Can't  see  no — passengers  ?" 

"Not  a  blamed  bit!"  snorted  the  in- 
vestigator disgustedly.  "Never  can 
see  nothin'  'till  it  gits  here  with  that 
danged  desert  dust.  Say,  wot'n  blazes 
is  yuh  a-drivin'  at,  anyway,  Mac  ?  Give 
us  the  dope,  pronto!" 

The  stage  was  momentarily  forgotten 
as  the  men  shifted  interestedly.  The 
saloon  keeper  maintained  an  important 
silence.  Finally  he  announced  impres- 
sively: "My  friends!"  and  winked  at  a 
pile  of  lumber.  "Friends,  I'm  expect- 
ing ter  have  the  enjoyment  of  offerin' 
yuh  a  most  pleasin' " 

The  mysterious  source  of  pleasure 
remained  unknown.  He  listened  for  a 
moment  as  The  Terror  straightened, 
uncoiled  his  tenuous  legs,  and  leisure- 
ly drew  himself  into  a  standing  posi- 
tion. "The  stage  is  come,"  Mac  con- 
cluded flatly. 

There  was  a  dead  pause.  Then  the 
familiar  oaths  of  Shaemus  McShaemus 
checking  the  team  broke  in  upon  their 
silence. 

The  habitues  of  the  Last  Chance 
felt  that  in  some  way  they  had  been 
the  victims  of  another  of  Mac's  little 
streaks  of  humor  and  bolted  indignant- 
ly into  the  street.  The  Terror  followed 
deliberately  in  their  rear  as  the  stage 
drew  up  before  the  saloon,  the  fine 
powdery  dust  of  the  desert  tipping  the 
heads  of  the  blowing  horses  and  creas- 
ing their  heaving  flanks  in  a  dirty 
brown  lather.  Shaemus  McShaemus 
declined  to  see  anything  unusual  in  the 
breathless  appearance  of  the  Suburb 
without  the  Last  Chance.  But  there 
were  some  who  felt  that  Mac  and  the 


stage  driver  had  put  something  over 
on  them. 

"Blame  it!"  howled  an  aggrieved 
hanger-on.    "It  was  a  low-down  trick 

ter  git  Mac  ter Wot  the  juice?" 

he  ended  weakly  as  a  girl  fluttered 
from  the  stage. 

She  turned  irresolutely  from  the 
high-topped  wagon  toward  the  Last 
Chance,  the  onlookers  whistling  in  as- 
tonishment as  they  surveyed  her. 

A  woman  in  the  Suburb  o'  Hell.  The 
girl  hesitated,  standing  for  a  moment 
in  the  circle  of  idlers  and  staring  back 
at  them  in  a  defiant  hardness  which 
was  jarringly  at  variance  with  her 
slightness  and  her  girlish  helplessness. 
A  tinge  of  color  began  to  beat  about 
the  white  spots  standing  out  from  her 
pasty  cheeks;  her  black  eyes  glinted 
a  biting  challenge  reminiscent  of  some- 
thing festering  in  open  hideousness  at 
Higher'n  Haman.  A  wracking  cough 
shook  her.  With  a  pathetic  gesture  of 
weariness,  she  turned  back  to  clutch 
the  worn  telescope  valise  dumped 
carelessly  at  her  back. 

The  girl  faced  about  and  pushed 
through  the  grinning  men  with  panic- 
clogged  steps,  dragging  the  old  valise 
after  her.  Some  one  tried  to  encircle 
her  with  a  heavy  arm.  She  jerked 
away  in  a  kind  of  horror  which  seemed 
to  blot  out  the  calculating  coldness 
stamping  her  the  second  past.  The 
bag  was  dropped.  She  faced  her  tor- 
mentors in  a  flood  of  bitterness. 

Then  she  swayed  and  bowed  her 
head  in  that  hollow,  harassing  spasm 
shaking  every  part  of  her  frailty. 
Struggling  to  blink  back  the  tears  fill- 
ing her  eyes,  the  girl  bent  down  and 
blindly  reached  for  the  bag.  As  she 
groped  frantically  for  the  handle,  she 
started  at  the  contact  of  a  hairy  hand. 
Her  own  flashed  back  from  the  valise. 
She  recoiled  in  a  new  terror  as  she  was 
firmly  seized  by  the  arm  and  swept 
away  in  dumb  despair.  A  pair  of 
doors  swung  to  and  fro  behind  her.  She 
felt  herself  dropped  into  a  chair  which 
creaked — her  arm  was  released. 

The  squat  telescope  bag  was 
dropped  to  the  floor  at  her  side,  bulging 
precariously,  as  a  hoarse  voice  expos- 
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tulated :  "See  here,  Terror,  wot'n  'ell's 
the  matter — shove  up  thet  there  gun!" 

The  girl  made  an  ineffectual  dab  at 
her  drowned  eyes.  She  glanced  cov- 
ertly up.  She  glimpsed  through  the 
mist  of  her  tears  an  enormous  man,  a 
great  hulk  of  an  ungainly  man,  the 
biggest  and  most  awkward  man  she'd 
ever  seen,  playing  a  gun.  He  waved 
admonishingly  a  six-shooter  toward 
the  swaying  doors  hiding  all  but  a  mass 
of  shifting  boots.  In  a  mixture  of  sur- 
prise and  chagrin,  the  girl  saw  the 
giant  turn  upon  the  short  man's  loud 
protests  a  face  devoid  of  any  particu- 
lar expression.  "She  came  on  the 
stage,"  vouchsafed  the  larger  men  by 
way  of  explanation,  jerking  his  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  girl. 

For  an  instant  the  little  fellow 
blinked  in  utter  bewilderment.  "Paint 
me  purple!"  he  gasped,  "paint  me  pur- 
ple, if  it  ain't  Maizie!" 

"Mister  McGowan?"  the  girl  ques- 
tioned dully,  with  the  reluctance  of  one 
who  hardly  expects  to  find  anything 
right. 

"Thet's  me,"  was  the  reply.  "You 
are  Maizie?" 

"They  call  me  Maizie,"  the  girl  re- 
sponded indifferently.  "Things— is 
ready  for  me?" 

"Ah,  to-night — to-night,  m'  dear," 
Mac  answered  jauntily.  Then  he 
pointed  with  evident  pride  to  the  far 
end  of  the  Last  Chance  at  the  pile  of 
lumber. 

A  smothered  "shucks!"  breathed 
with  dangerous  intensity  behind  them, 
in  startling  suddenness,  recalled  the 
Terror's  presence. 

Mr.  McGowan  flashed  about :  for  the 
first  time,  he  was  made  uneasy  by  the 
other.  "No  offense — no  'ffense!"  he 
found  himself  stammering  in  uncom- 
fortable— and  unusual — ^haste.  It  was 
later  that  it  struck  him  as  funny  that 
he  of  all  men,  the  mighty  proprietor  of 
the  Last  Chance,  should  give  heed  in 
a  flash 

The  acid  disapproval  lingered  in  the 
big  man's  eyes  for  a  deadly  second. 
Then  his  undisturbed  features  burst  in- 
to a  sullen  flare  of  anger.  He  furiously 
shoved  his  gun  back  into  its  holster. 


For  a  breath  he  wavered  and  gazed  at 
the  crimsoning  girl  with  a  stare  which 
carried  sweeping  disillusionment,  in- 
termixed with  a  baffling  disappoint- 
ment. He  turned  slowly  about  and 
strode  past  the  girl. 

The  doors  banged  shut.  Maizie 
straightened  as  though  she  had  been 
struck.  The  color  rushed  from  her 
burning  cheeks.  Spontaneously,  she 
turned  a  white  face  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  Last  Chance,  and  flung  her  hands 
out  in  an  appeal  of  passionate  help- 
lessness. She  felt  as  though  she  had 
lost  her  only  friend  in  the  Suburb  o' 
Hell.    Then  she  began  to  sob. 

Mr.  McGowan  threw  up  his  pudgy 
hands  in  horrified  confusion. 

That  night  the  Last  Chance  radiated 
a  joyous  blaze  of  garish  light  shimmer- 
ing out  from  beneath  the  doors  into  the 
street,  as  though  to  rival  the  brilliancy 
of  the  desert  night  above  the  Terror's 
head. 

Quite  mechanically,  he  stumbled  up 
the  worn  steps  and  entered  the  Last 
Chance.  He  vacillated  for  a  moment, 
then  from  sheer  habit  crossed  the  place 
oblivious  to  the  unusual  crowd,  to  the 
happy  clink  of  glassware  waved  in  hi- 
larious greeting,  to  the  suppressed  ex- 
citement pervading  the  uninviting  nak- 
edness of  the  interior.  He  did  not  give 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  broad 
sweep  of  amused  glances  he  left  be- 
hind him.  He  paused  in  front  of  his 
table  against  the  further  wall,  then 
dropped  heavily  into  the  protesting 
chair. 

Apparently  he  did  not  hear  the  loud- 
ly echoed  "Sh!  Sh!"  stilling  the  room. 
He  did  not  even  raise  his  head  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  for  the  tense  quiet 
gripping  the  Last  Chance.  In  moody 
thought,  he  slouched  wearily  forward, 
half-turning  his  back  from  the  hushed 
men.  Somewhat  without  the  yellowed 
circles  of  flickering  light  cast  by  the 
reeking  oil  lamps,  he  had  withdrawn 
into  the  shifting  half-shadows  along 
the  wall.  He  was  a  shadowed  spec- 
tator who  did  not  watch,  a  listening 
man  who  did  not  hear  the  tumultuous- 
ly  applauded  words  of  Mr.  McGowan. 
Absorbed  in  a  gloomy  contemplation 
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of  the  extraordinary  afternoon  and  the 
strange  passenger  of  Shaemus  Mc- 
Shaemus,  he  was  vaguely  conscious  of 
the  desert  sounds  drifting  into  him 
from  the  Mojave  night-world.  Just  as 
though  the  peevish  hoot  of  a  tiny  elf- 
owl  shrilling  from  a  clump  of  mesquite 
really  could  tell  what  it  was  about  the 
girl  that  affected  him  so  profoundly. 

The  tentative  chords  of  a  guitar 
thrummed  through  the  Last  Chance. 
The  Terror  hungrily  strained  for  the 
lazy  notes  to  follow. 

He  clutched  the  table.  He  stared 
through  the  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke 
to  the  end  of  the  long  room.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes  in  utter  amazement. 
Here,  here  in  the  Suburb  o'  Hell,  in 
the  Last  Chance  Saloon,  here  there 
was  a  stage — for  whom? 

But  the  fingering  of  the  guitar  had 
drifted  the  aimless  notes  into  sensuous 
rhythm  which  must  presage  a  dance 
by  whom?  Again  he  stared  through 
the  roving  murk  of  the  place  to  the 
rough  stage  and  Spanish  Joe  joyously 
picking  an  unusual,  compelling  melody 
from  the  guitar.  The  Terror  impul- 
sively rose  in  his  chair,  then  sank 
back. 

It  was  the  girl. 

She  was  a  carmined  and  rouged  Mai- 
zie,  with  a  reckless  touch  of  color  in 
each  pale  cheek,  and  her  ruddy  lips 
parted  in  a  dashing  smile.  She  ran 
down  the  stage,  toed,  her  arms  pressed 
tightly  against  her  hips,  and  bowed.  A 
kindly  clapping  of  hands  steadied  her 
shaking  steps;  Jose  broke  into  an  im- 
perious accompaniment  which  made 
her  forget  the  uneven  floor  and  the 
expectant  faces  of  the  men  peering  up 
at  her  through  the  blue  haze. 

Then  she  danced.  Her  pink-stock- 
inged legs  moved  in  instinctive  grace, 
tossing  the  piquant  ruffles  of  her  bal- 
let dress  in  a  bewildering  whirl  of 
fluffy  pinker  billows.  Her  bare  arms 
were  clasped  behind  the  glinting 
golden  brown  of  her  hair;  the  men 
gazed  in  deep  satisfaction  upon  the 
low  bodice  and  her  white  shoulders. 
At  length  the  throb  of  the  guitar  grew 
softer  and  its  poignancy  died  away  as 
Maizie  fled  to  her  room.    A  riotous  ap- 


plause reverberated  against  the  sheet 
iron  roof;  the  premiere  of  Maizie  was 
a  success. 

The  Terror  relaxed  in  his  chair  with 
a  sigh.  He  had  never  seen  a  girl  so 
beautiful  as  Maizie. 

Night  after  night  she  danced. 

And  the  Terror  watched.  His  old 
reserve  fled  before  the  tumultuous 
emotions  struggling  on  his  face  as  Mai- 
zie swirled  and  swayed  to  the  lilt  of 
the  guitar.  There  were  moments 
when  he  gripped  the  table  incessantly, 
and  there  were  moments  of  the  inter- 
missions when  he  half-started  for  her 
little  dressing  room — always  checked 
by  accessions  of  mortifying  indecision. 
A  hard  smile  came  into  her  face  as 
she  watched  him  night  after  night. 
With  the  passing  of  the  weeks,  a  hope- 
less air  would  reveal  itself  to  contend 
with  the  determined  lines  about  her 
wearied  little  mouth.  She  could  only 
dance  on,  trusting  that  some  time  he 
would  understand. 

Although  her  admirers  were  many, 
she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them — fiercely  keeping  at  a  distance 
save  when  she  smiled  upon  them 
across  the  puny  footlights.  And  even 
then  they  felt  that  she  did  not  smile 
upon  them. 

So  she  gave  the  lie  to  the  stories 
from  Higher'n  Haman  way.  And 
stranger,  the  habitues  of  the  Last 
Chance  respected  her — partly  because 
after  all  she  was  a  woman,  and  partly 
because  they  could  not  forget  the  cold 
fury  on  the  face  of  the  Terror  as  he 
swung  the  unusual  passenger  of  Shae- 
mus McShaemus  past  the  broad  grins 
of  the  men. 

Continually  regarding  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  Terror  and  the  longing  of 
Maizie,  the  immovable  Gilson  com- 
mented upon  the  change.  "Tell  yuh 
wot,  gents,"  he  said,  "somethin'  hap- 
pens when  they  look  an'  look  an'  drink 
thet-a-way.  Yuh  wait;  sometime, 
somethin'll  make  him  crazy  mad  an' — 
well !" 

Although  they  still  laughed  at  Any- 
Odds,  it  was  now  a  constrained  laugh 
and  marked  with  a  tinge  of  doubt. 

They  scrutinized  with  deeper  interest 
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the  Terror — quiet,  serious-eyed,  and 
puzzled.  When  she  finished  a  turn,  he 
drank — more  silent,  deeper-eyed,  and 
thinking  hard,  very  hard.  When  Mai- 
zie  danced  no  more  for  that  night  he 
passed  out  through  the  whispering 
men — slowly,  perplexed,  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  piece  together  some- 
thing which  he  did  not  comprehend  en- 
tirely. 

There  came  a  night  when  Jose 
played — alone.  Maizie  did  not  dance. 
The  Terror  listened  impatiently.  The 
soothing  swing  of  the  "Night  Herding 
Song"  vaguely  recalled  to  him  his  yes- 
terdays— riding  the  long  range  with 
the  Texas  steers: 

"...  Slow  up,  dogies,  quit  yer  rov- 
ing around. 
You've  wandered  and  tramped  all  over 

the  ground; 
Oh,  graze  along,  dogies,     and     feed 

kinda  slow, 
And  don't  forever  be  on  the  go — 
Oh,  move  slow,  dogies,  move  slow. 

"Hi-oo,  hi-oo,  hi-oo. 
"I    have    circle-herded,    trail-herded, 

night-herded  and  cross-herded,  too. 
But  to  keep  you  together,  that's  what 

I  can't  do; 
My  horse  is  leg  weary  and  I'm  awfully 

tired. 
But  if  I  let  you  get  away  I'm  sure  to 

get  fired — 
Bunch  up,  little  dogies,  bunch  up. 

"Hi-oo,  hi-oo,  hi-oo  .  .  ." 

The  song  died  away;  Maizie  came  out. 
She  ran  up  to  Spanish  Joe,  whispering 
a  word  to  him.  He  nodded  approvingly 
to  what  she  said,  and  struck  into  a  pe- 
culiar eerie  burden  which  had  never 
been  heard  before,  watching  Maizie  in 
pathetic  admiration. 

Its  errotic  appeal  pulsed  upon  the 
listeners  with  a  wrenching  enchant- 
ment; it  was  indefinite  yet  pregnant 
with  its  allurement,  exquisitely  soft 
but  thrilling  in  its  clearness,  joyous 
with  the  laugh  of  life,  yet  interwoven 
with  its  deeper  sad  burden.  Maizie 
danced,  edging  far  down  the  stage  and 
only  pausing  when  she  looked  straight 
up  to  the  Terror  gazing  back  at  her. 


And  there  she  danced  the  eternal  theme 
— the  call  of  some  one  to  some  one 
else. 

No  one  could  know  the  price  her 
steps  cost  her.  No  one  could  fully 
guess  the  despairing  hopes  that  Maizie 
hardly  dared  breathe  placed  upon  each 
step.  It  is  a  long  and  weary  way  back 
from  where  Maizie  went. 

In  her  elation,  the  barrenness  of  the 
Last  Chance  passed,  and  she  was  no 
longer  oppressed  by  the  tawdrlness  of 
it  all.  Man  by  man,  the  onlookers 
faded  from  her  vision;  she  danced  for 
one  man  alone.  The  gnawing  realities 
of  her  life  detached  themselves  from 
her  thoughts  until  at  last  even  the  mov- 
ing call  of  Jose's  guitar  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  yet  the  stirring  intensity  of 
its  throb  remained  in  all  its  passion. 
She  danced  in  an  etherial  rapture  as 
she  saw  the  longing  crystallize  in  the 
man's  face  with  each  step  she  made. 
She  was  calling  the  tune — did  he  un- 
derstand ? 

The  quivering  notes  blurred  away. 

Everything  was  still  as  she  made  her 
finale.  The  seduction  of  her  appeal 
held  the  Terror.  He  stared  blindly 
back  at  Maizie's  white  face  as  she  hes- 
itated questioningly  on  the  edge  of  the 
stage.    Did  he  understand,  now? 

Maizie  and  the  Terror  did  not  hear  a 
man  stamp  into  the  Last  Chance.  The 
stranger  shook  the  dust  off  his  chaps, 
loudly  letting  it  be  known  that  he  had 
just  come  in  from  Higher  'n  Haman 
way.  There  was  some  indefinable 
manner  about  this  riding  gent  that 
made  it  apparent  he  did  not  give  a  tin- 
ker's damn  for  the  Suburb  o'  Hell,  its 
inhabitants — and  the  Last  Chance  Sa- 
loon. Indeed,  he  diffused  a  positive 
contempt  for  the  Suburb,  insinuating 
that  he  regarded  his  enforced  sojourn 
therein  as  a  favor  wrung  reluctantly 
from  him.  He  clanked  up  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan,  and  plumped  down  upon  the 
bar  a  great  black  bottle,  peremptorily 
indicating  his  desire  to  have  filled  the 
same.  He  flung  down  a  dollar,  tipped 
up  the  bottle,  and  let  a  portion  of  its 
contents  disappear  in  a  series  of  loud 
gurgles  without  so  much  as  asking  the 
outraged  Mr.  McGowan  to  join  him. 
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The  riding  gent,  having  satisfied  his 
thirst,  zigzagged  among  the  tables  of 
muttering  men  to  a  position  not  far 
from  the  engrossed  Terror.  Affecting 
a  superior  grin,  the  buckaroo  conde- 
scended to  look  over  the  Last  Chance. 
The  Terror  became  aware  of  the  man's 
proximity  with  a  feeling  of  annoyance. 
He  glanced  from  Maizie  to  the  riding 
gent,  and  somehow  felt  instantly  hos- 
tile ;  he  did  not  like  the  intruder  at  all. 
He  straightened,  watching  the  riding 
gent  closely  as  the  latter  stared  hard  at 
Maizie. 

The  Terror  hitched  at  his  belt 
thoughtfully.  The  riding  gent's  was  a 
most  offensive  stare  which  followed 
Maizie's  precipitate  retreat  toward  the 
wings — if  the  burlap  could  be  called 
such.  And  the  Terror  found  at  once 
that  he  hated  this  desert  rider  cordi- 
ally and  completely.  As  the  riding 
gent  continued  his  insolent  leer,  a  great 
fear  began  to  creep  into  the  drawn  fea- 
tures of  Maizie.  She  shivered  as  if  it 
were  a  bad  dream  and  started  to  exit. 
Then  she  wavered,  held  on  the  stage  in 
spite  of  her  unwillingness.  With  her 
hesitation,  the  scrutiny  of  the  riding 
gent  twisted  into  a  triumphant  sneer, 
as  though  he  had  recalled  something 
nastily  pleasant. 

Coincidentally,  the  innocent  grey 
eyes  of  the  Terror  fused  into  two  steely 
dots,  reminding  one  of  the  business 
ends  of  a  pair  of  '44's.  The  expression 
of  the  riding  gent  was  out  and  out  in- 
tolerable. 

The  man  turned  a  face  full  of  insinu- 
ation to  the  waiting  men.  "Is  that  the 
best  yuh  got  in  this  joint?"  he  mocked, 
ogling  Maizie.     "Why,  she  was " 

A  passion  choked  curse  snapped  off 
the  words.  The  gasping  sob  of  Maizie 
electrified  the  room.  The  Terror 
sprang  at  the  riding  gent. 

When  it  came  to  the  show-down  the 


man  from  Higher'n  Haman  was  pulling 
a  gun.  But  the  Terror  was  quicker.  He 
flashed  across  the  intervening  space, 
lunged  upon  the  riding  gent,  and 
yanked  the  poised  gun  from  its  hand 
with  a  wrenching  sweep  of  his  long 
arm.  Rushed,  the  buckaroo  was  borne 
backward.  Before  the  dazed  gun- 
fighter  could  duck,  a  massive  fist 
smashed  into  his  face.  Thrashing 
wildly,  he  reeled  against  a  table.  The 
creaking  legs  gave  way.  The  Terror 
and  the  bad-man  crashed  to  the  floor 
in  a  tinkle  of  glassware.  They  rolled, 
the  Terror  sending  vicious  jabs  into  the 
beaten  gunman. 

A  moment  later  the  Terror  got  to  his 
feet,  panting  hard.  Without  so  much 
as  a  glance  at  the  riding  gent,  he 
brushed  past  the  gaping  fringe  of  men. 
He  flung  out  his  twitching  paws  plead- 
ingly to  the  shaking  girl  hovering  ir- 
resolutely in  the  background.  "Come 
on,  kid,"  he  rumbled,  tenderly.  "We're 
a-goin'  ter  git  married." 

Maizie  raised  a  pitiful  little  head  to 
the  giant's  face.  Then  she  swallowed 
hard  and  shook  her  brown  hair. 

A  surge  of  timidity,  almost  fear, 
swept  into  the  Terror's  bloody  features. 
"Not  marry  me?"  he  groaned.  "There 
ain't  nobody  else?"  He  glanced  about 
him  incredulously. 

And  again  Maizie  shook  her  head. 

Then  she  pulled  herself  together  in 
a  sudden  determination,  tried  to  throw 
off  the  pristine  yearning  which  pos- 
sessed her.  "I  can't  marry  you,"  she 
breathed  dully,  like  a  dead  soul  at  a 
hopeless  task,  "because " 

The  eager  man  brushed  aside  the 
words  with  a  magnificent  disdain.  "But 
I  love  you,  Maizie."  She  looked  at  him 
— a  new  hope  dawning — but  waited. 

"An'  we'll  git  hitched  proper — par- 
son an'  all  the  flxln's!"  he  added. 

This  time  Maizie  nodded. 
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GUNS  OF  GALT 

An  Epic  of  the  Family 

By  DENISON  CLIFT 

(SYNOPSIS. — Jan  Rantzau,  a  handsome  young  giant  among 
the  shipbuilders  of  Gait,  joins  pretty  little  Jagiello  Nur  at  a 
Jance  in  the  Pavilion.  There  the  military  police  seek  Felix 
Skarga,  a  revolutionist.  Jagiello  fears  that  a  lover,  Captain 
Pasek,  of  the  Fusiliers,  will  betray  her  presence  at  the  dance  to 
old  Ujedski,  the  Jewess,  with  whom  Jagiello  lives  in  terror.  Jan 
rescues  Jagiello.  Later  when  Pasek  betrays  Jagiello  to  Ujedski, 
and  seeks  to  remain  at  the  hovel  with  her,  she  wounds  him  in 
a  desperate  encounter.  Ujedski  turns  her  out,  and  she  marries 
Jan.  Later,  Pasek  indicates  that  he  will  take  a  terrible  revenge 
upon  the  bridal  pair.  A  son  is  born  to  Jan,  and  he  idealizes  his 
future  even  as  he  idealizes  the  growth  of  the  world's  greatest 
superdreadnaught,  the  Huascar,  on  the  ways  at  Gait.  After  the 
birth  of  Stefan,  Jagiello  tries  to  tell  Jan  of  her  sin  with  Pasek, 
but  her  strength  fails  her  at  the  supreme  moment.  Jan  buys 
a  new  house  for  Stefan's  sake.  Ujedski  visits  Jagiello  and 
threatens  to  reveal  her  sin  to  Jan.  Jagiello  goes  away,  and 
Jan,  helpless,  calls  in  Ujedski  to  care  for  Stefan.  Meanwhile, 
Pasek  presses  the  military  tax  revengefully  against  Jan.  Desperate,  Jan  works  day  and 
night  to  meet  the  tax,  but  at  last  loses  hi  s  house  and  moves  into  Ujedski's  hovel.  Skarga 
now  induces  him  to  join  the  Revolutionists.  The  meeting  is  attacked  by  the  police,  and 
after  a  thrilling  fight,  Jan  escapes  with  a  terrible  wrist  wound.  The  next  day  in  the  ship- 
yard Pasek  tries  to  arrest  Jan  with  his  wound  as  evidence,  but  Jan  destroys  his  hand  in 
molten  metal,  makes  his  escape  and  is  later  captured  by  Pasek  and  returned  to  Gait  for 
trial.  He  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  at  Floryanska.  Meanwhile,  Jagiello, 
in  the  south,  is  selected  because  of  her  beauty  for  a  desperate  mission  for  the  Empire.  After 
six  months  at  the  Court,  she  is  sent  to  Warsaw  to  enamor  Prince  Rupprecht  and  steal  the 
Russian  war  plans.) 


Chapter  XLIV. 

WHEN  Jagiello  awoke  it  was 
white  noon. 
She  stared  about  her  in 
amazement,  forgetting  for  an 
instant  the  horrible  memories  that  as- 
sailed her.  She  was  in  the  Prince's 
suite  in  the  Royal  Palace,  overlooking 
the  silver-glinting  river. 

The  suite  was  luxurious  beyond 
words. 

The  bedroom  was  appointed  with 
rich  antique  furniture;  adjoining  was 
the  library  where  official  business  was 
transacted;  beyond  that  was  a  dull- 
mahogany  smoking  room;  and  to  the 
right  opened  a  dining-salon  with  sim- 
mering samovar.  The  hangings  were 
of  sombre  lees-of-wine  velvet,  richly 
brocaded.  Beautiful  Iran  rugs  with 
vivid  Russian  colorings  lay  upon  the 
floors.    Hanging  lamps  of  fretted  sil- 
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ver  and  gold  filigree  depended. 

As  consciousness  of  her  surround- 
ings dawned  upon  Jagiello,  the  horror 
of  the  sunlight  overcame  her;  she 
wanted  to  die,  to  vanish  from  the  world 
of  sorrow,  and  torture,  and  man's  hate, 
and  selfishness,  and  intrigue.  Her  head 
lay  upon  lacy  pillows;  silken  coverlets 
lay  soft  over  her;  her  face  was  pale  as 
death  itself ;  her  golden  hair  showered 
about  her  naked  shoulders.  She  lay 
stunned  and  bewildered,  peering  up 
through  half-shut  eyes  at  a  ceiling  of 
rosy  figures  painted  in  a  cloud  of  soft 
pink  tints.  At  last,  moving  her  head, 
she  saw  the  Prince. . 

He  was  sitting  at  a  great  desk  in  the 
library,  clad  in  a  dark-green  velvet 
coat,  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  playing 
abstractedly  with  two  white  wolf 
hounds  that  reclined  at  his  feet. 

Presently  she  heard  voices,  vague 
whisperings,  and  the  Prince  looked  up 
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and  gave  directions  for  luncheon  to  a 
servant  who  entered  the  library.  Then 
his  secretary  came  and  went,  and  two 
sentries  received  instructions  and  went 
out,  closing  the  door  softly.  It  was  all 
very  mysterious,  the  comings  and  go- 
ings of  the  Prince's  retinue — and  Ja- 
giello  was  invisible  to  them  all. 

Shortly  the  silence  returned  to  the 
rooms,  and  the  Prince  stroked  the 
silky  noses  of  the  beautiful  dogs,  and 
struck  at  them  playfully,  while  they 
in  turn  joyfully  snapped  at  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  rubbed  their  long,  slim 
heads  against  his  legs.  The  Prince's 
movements  were  mechanical,  as 
though  some  thought  obsessed  his 
mind.  At  length  he  arose  nervously, 
crossed  to  the  window  and  remained 
looking  down  at  the  Lazienki  Park, 
with  its  white  palace ;  and  all  the  little 
cukiernias  that  lined  the  street;  and  at 
the  division  of  cavalry  deploying  in 
the  Military  Park  across  the  river. 
Quickly  tiring  of  this  diversion,  he  en- 
tered the  bedroom,  glanced  anxiously 
down  at  Jagiello,  stared  a  long  mo- 
ment at  her  lovely,  tired  face,  then  re- 
turned to  the  wolf  hounds.  The  dogs 
watched  his  every  movement  with  the 
keenest  interest. 

Finally  he  went  over  to  the  door  that 
opened  from  the  library  to  the  corri- 
dor, and  tried  it  to  see  that  it  was 
locked.  Glancing  once  more  toward 
Jagiello  to  assure  himself  that  she  still 
slept  (never  suspecting  that  she  was 
conscious  of  everything  he  did),  he  re- 
turned to  the  library  and  ran  his  hand 
swiftly  up  and  down  the  side  of  the 
window  frame,  as  though  seeking  some 
secret  spring.  His  hand  halted  half- 
way down  the  casing,  and  his  fingers 
pressed  an  invisible  knob.  Instantly  a 
panel  of  the  wall  next  to  the  window 
dropped  forward.  Then  in  a  flash  the 
Prince  called  the  dogs. 

"Olga!    Boris!" 

The  hounds  bounded  to  their  feet 
from  the  soft  rug. 

"What  do  you  do  to  any  one  touch- 
ing the  panel  ?" 

Instantly  both  dogs  leapt  through 
the  air  ten  feet  and  snapped  their  wide, 
powerful  jaws  within  half  an  inch  of 


the  Prince's  hand. 

"Ah,  Boris!  Olga!  You  have  not 
forgotten!  Mind!  if  any  one  opens 
the  panel — hold  them!" 

Olga  and  Boris  wagged  their  tails, 
an  action  which  said  as  plainly  as 
words  that  an  enemy  opening  the  se- 
cret panel  would  not  escape  with  his 
life.  The  Prince,  his  voice  laden  with 
fond  admiration,  rubbed  the  soft  noses 
of  the  hounds  with  his  left  hand ;  with 
his  right  hand  he  reached  behind  the 
panel  and  took  from  its  hiding  place  a 
packet  of  yellow  papers,  bound  to- 
gether with  a  dove-gray  cover. 

Jagiello  thrilled  as  she  watched  him 
out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye,  feigning 
sleep.  Had  chance  so  quickly  re- 
vealed to  her  the  hiding  place  of  the 
Russian  war  plans?  Were  these  the 
documents  she  had  come  to  Warsaw  to 
procure  for  the  Emperor? 

Closing  the  panel.  Prince  Rupprecht 
returned  to  his  desk,  and,  lighting  a 
fresh  cigarette,  slowly  unfolded  the 
yellow  sheets.  As  he  did  so,  Jagiello 
saw  his  hand  tremble.  His  eyes  con- 
stantly shifted  from  the  papers  to  the 
door — to  the  window — to  the  bed;  and 
at  every  sound  of  whatever  nature  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  his  hand  reaching 
for  his  revolver.  He  was  not  lacking 
in  physical  courage,  she  knew;  then 
was  it  not  true  that  only  papers  of 
the  gravest  importance  could  cause  the 
Prince  such  agitation?  And  what  pa- 
pers save  those  detailing  the  Russian 
plan  of  attack,  for  which  purpose  the 
Prince  had  been  sent  to  Warsaw  by 
the  Czar? 

For  many  minutes  the  Prince  stood 
above  his  desk,  nervously  shifting  the 
pages,  absorbed  in  their  contents. 

Then  Rap!    Rap! 

The  Prince  started.  His  hand  dart- 
ed under  his  coat  and  reappeared, 
grasping  an  automatic  pistol.  There 
was  an  instant's  silence.  Then  the 
knocking  was  repeated,  briskly,  as  of 
some  one  with  an  important  message. 
The  wolf  hounds  were  on  their  feet, 
ready  to  spring,  their  ears  laid  back, 
the  hair  of  their  backs  bristling. 

"Low,  Olga!    Down,  Boris!" 

The  Prince  spoke  in  low  tones.  He 
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replaced  his  revolver,  then  noiselessly 
crossed  to  the  panel,  opened  it,  and  re- 
placed the  document.  He  closed  the 
panel  cautiously.  The  knocking  was 
heard  a  third  time,  insistent.  Before 
going  to  the  door.  His  Excellency 
stepped  into  the  bedroom  and  once 
more  stared  down  at  Jagiello,  who  lay 
seemingly  in  deep  slumber. 

"Still  asleep!"  he  murmured.  He 
bent  low  and  kissed  her. 

Then  retracing  his  steps,  he  closed 
the  folding  doors  between  the  bed- 
room and  the  library.  Jagiello  breath- 
ed more  freely.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
and  cupped  her  ears  for  the  slightest 
sound. 

The  next  moment  she  heard  the 
Prince  unlocking  the  door  leading  to 
the  corridor.  Then  the  voice  of  an  at- 
tache was  heard  announcing  the 
Prince's  visitors.  She  distinguished 
voices  in  cordial  greeting.  As  the  men 
entered  the  library  she  sensed  the  rat- 
tling of  sabres,  and  judged  the  callers 
to  be  Russian  officers.  Presently  she 
heard  laughter,  then  the  clinking  of 
wine  glasses  and  the  voices  settled 
down  to  a  steady  hum. 

Chapter  XLV. 

It  was  two  o'clock  by  the  little 
Sevres  clock  on  the  mantel.  The  early 
afternoon  sunlight  streamed  across  the 
wonderful  rugs,  emblazoning  the  rug- 
ged browns  and  golds  interwoven  in 
their  texture.  Above  Jagiello  hung  a 
little  golden  bird  in  a  gilded  cage.  Be- 
low in  the  street  a  military  band  was 
marching  past  the  Palace,  and  the  mu- 
sic inspired  the  bird  to  sharp,  brilliant 
rolls  and  twitterings.  She  lay  gazing 
up  at  the  bird.  She  and  the  little  song- 
ster were  alike  prisoners  of  the  Prince 
— she  a  prisoner  of  man's  cabals  and 
plotting,  the  pla3rthing  of  an  Emperor. 
She  had  pledged  her  loyalty  to  secure 
for  her  country  the  Russian  war  plans ; 
now  her  nimble  mind  was  devising 
means  of  obtaining  access  to  the  se- 
cret panel. 

She  leaped  lightly  from  the  bed, 
throwing  down  the  silken  coverlet,  and 
began  dressing.     A  strange  dizziness 


came  over  her,  an  unaccountable  weak- 
ness. She  sank  back  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bed;  catherine-wheels  whirled 
before  her  eyes.  Then,  faint  and  far- 
off,  she  heard  the  voices  of  the  Prince 
and  the  officers  as  the  men  moved  from 
the  library  into  the  smoking-room.  A 
door  banged  shut.  The  dizziness 
passed,  and  Jagiello,  keenly  alert  once 
more,  listened  intently.  Only  a  burst 
of  laughter  could  be  heard  occasion- 
ally. 

The  library  was  empty! 

Where  were  the  wolf  hounds?  Had 
the  Prince  sent  them  out  with  the  at- 
tache? Or  had  he  left  them  at  the 
far  end  of  the  library  to  guard  the 
panel?  Jagiello  had  seen  their  light- 
ning-like leap  across  the  room.  She 
dared  not  touch  the  panel  in  their 
present  lest  she  be  torn  to  pieces. 

She  dressed  quickly.  Then  tiptoe- 
ing to  the  folding  doors  she  timidly 
parted  them.  Beyond  she  could  hear 
subdued  voices.  Through  the  crack 
she  could  see  the  dogs  reclining  on  the 
rug.  They  stared  at  her  with  almost 
human  vision,  their  heads  transfixed, 
with  sinister  design.  Jagiello  knew 
well  what  the  price  of  opening  the 
panel  would  be.  How  was  she  to  es- 
cape their  vigilance? 

She  reasoned  that  the  men  were  the 
Russian  officers  who  had  arranged  to 
meet  the  Prince  here  at  the  Palace  at 
two  o'clock.  She  remembered  that 
they  were  to  discuss  the  war  plans.  In 
that  event,  would  the  Prince  in  all 
probability  not  come  and  take  the 
plans  from  the  panel  shortly?  Instant 
action  was  necessary.    But — the  dogs! 

As  Jagiello  met  the  gaze  of  their 
beady  eyes  inspiration  came  to  her. 

She  opened  the  doors  wider. 

"Here,  Olga!  Come,  Boris!"  she 
called  softly. 

The  beautiful  dogs  got  slowly  to 
their  feet  and  stood  watching  her.  She 
darted  back  into  the  bedroom;  they 
followed,  wagging  their  tails.  She 
turned  and  stroked  their  noses,  and 
talked  to  them  soothingly. 

Meanwhile  she  fastened  on  her  bon- 
net. Then  she  stood  up  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
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little  bird's  cage.  Tears  rushed  into 
her  tender  eyes,  but  the  stakes  were 
high,  and  she  knew  she  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  win.  She  put  her  hand  into  the 
cage  and  gathered  the  frightened  little 
songster  between  her  fingers.  Then 
going  to  the  door  of  the  dining-salon, 
she  opened  her  hand  and  the  bird  flew 
straight  ahead  toward  the  windows, 
striking  the  panes,  and  dropping  to  the 
floor  bewildered.  Swift  as  arrows, 
Olga  and  Boris  bounded  after  the  bird, 
which,  gathering  strength,  flew  up- 
ward toward  the  ceiling  of  pink  clouds. 
The  canary  had  evaded  the  long,  sav- 
age jaws,  and  now  began  flying  around 
in  frightened  circles. 

Jagiello  faced  the  library,  her  heart 
beating  wildly,  her  body  trembling 
from  sheer  excitement.  She  ran 
across  to  the  secret  panel.  Her  deft 
fingers  moved  up  and  down  the  side 
of  the  window  frame.  She  shuddered, 
well  knowing  that  now  her  life  hung  in 
the  balance.  Suddenly  her  fingers 
touched  a  slight  projection;  this  she 
pressed,  and  the  oak  panel  fell  for- 
ward. Her  hand  shook  violently  as 
she  reached  into  the  secret  crevice. 
Her  fingers  closed  upon  a  packet.  She 
drew  it  forth.  It  was  the  same  packet 
that  His  Excellency  had  replaced  not 
half  an  hour  before. 

In  the  dining-salon  she  could  hear 
the  wolf  hounds  still  dashing  back  and 
forth  in  great  leaps  after  the  canary. 
Now  they  began  barking  furiously, 
evidently  angered  that  they  should  be 
thwarted  for  so  long.  She  knew  that 
the  barking  would  bring  the  Prince  in 
a  moment,  and,  sure  enough,  she  heard 
quick  footsteps  from  the  direction  of 
the  smoking-room. 

Her  moment  had  come. 

White  and  trembling,  she  turned  to 
the  door  leading  to  the  corridor — and 
escape.  The  dogs  were  barking  sav- 
agely. Even  as  her  hand  closed  upon 
the  knob  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  open 
panel!  One  glance,  and  the  Prince 
would  know  what  had  happened!  She 
must  close  the  panel  at  the  risk  of  her 
life. 

She  thrust  the  packet  into  her  bosom 
and  reached  out  with  both  hands  to 


throw  up  the  oak  board.  In  that  in- 
stant the  canary  flew  out  from  the  din- 
ing-salon into  the  library,  and  circled 
over  Jagiello's  head!  Olga  and  Boris 
came  leaping  and  plunging  through 
the  doorway.  Simultaneously  the  door 
of  the  smoking-room  was  flung  open 
and  the  Prince  appeared. 

The  panel  clicked  back  into  position 
as  Jagiello's  hand  fell  upon  the  door 
to  the  corridor.  The  attack  of  the  dogs 
was  the  more  dangerous.  As  Jagiello's 
hand  left  the  panel,  scenting  danger, 
with  swift  accord  they  sprang  at  her. 

Jagiello  opened  the  door,  darted  in- 
to the  corridor,  and  hurled  the  door 
shut. 

She  heard  the  two  dogs  strike  the 
door  with  powerful  impact,  snapping 
their  fangs — but  too  late! 

She  ran  down  the  corridor  toward 
the  wide  staircase.  Two  sentries 
quickly  sprang  toward  her  and  seized 
her. 

"The  Prince!"  she  cried,  hysteri- 
cally ;  "they  are  killing  him !  Go  to  the 
Prince!" 

The  sentries  released  their  clutch 
upon  her  and  rushed  down  the  marble 
corridor  toward  Prince  Rupprecht's 
room. 

Jagiello  ran  breathlessly  down  the 
staircase. 

In  another  moment  she  was  out  in 
the  sunshine,  lost  among  the  crowds 
that  thronged  the  street. 

Chapter  XLVI. 

Straight  and  swiftly,  Jagiello  made 
her  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Europe. 

She  climbed  the  staircase  and 
reached  the  corridor  leading  to  her 
room,  out  of  breath.  Her  face  was  the 
hue  of  chalk.  A  nameless  terror 
seized  her — the  excruciating  terror  of 
pursuit.  She  knew  that  the  Prince, 
missing  the  yellow  packet  that  she 
clutched  frantically  to  her  bosom, 
would  instantly  be  upon  her  trail.  She 
knew  the  penalty:  it  was  the  penalty 
of  all  spies  caught  in  the  Czar's  do- 
main: death  in  obscurity,  or  worse 
than  death  in  the  white  wastes  of  Si- 
beria. 
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Her  hand  fumbled  with  the  knob  of 
her  door;  finally  she  got  it  open  and 
flung  herself  inside,  hurling  the  door 
shut  and  backing  against  it  for  sup- 
port. She  stared  with  terrified  eyes  at 
Madame  Jousa. 

"Madame!  Madame!"  cried  Ja- 
giello  in  broken  gasps,  "here  is  the 
packet — the  war  plans — from  the 
Prince's  room.  He  knows!  He  is 
following!  Quick!  Take  it  and  flee 
from  the  city!  I  may  never  see  an- 
other day  alive.  Tell  the  Emperor — 
I  did  it  for  my  boy — I  did  it  for  my 
boy!  ...  0  Mother  of  God!  hurry! 
hurry!" 

Madame  Jousa  took  the  precious 
packet  in  her  shaking  yellow  hands, 
and  hid  it  securely  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress.  She  was  already  dressed  for 
the  street.  Without  even  bidding  Ja- 
giello  good-bye,  she  went  into  the  long 
hall  and  surreptitiously  made  her  way 
out  the  rear  entrance  into  the  street. 
Here  she  hailed  a  motor,  and  started 
toward  the  railway  station. 

Quickly  changing  her  dress  and  hat 
so  as  not  to  be  recognized,  Jagiello 
locked  the  door  of  the  hotel  room  and 
made  her  way  into  the  street  by  the 
same  rear  entrance.  She  was  none  too 
soon,  for  as  she  mingled  with  the 
crowds  she  saw  the  motor  of  the  Prince 
roll  swiftly  up  to  the  hotel.  Rupprecht 
and  three  Russian  generals  got  out  and 
hurried  into  the  hostelry.  Jagiello 
took  a  tram  car  and  went  into  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  Here  she  remained 
in  hiding  for  three  days.  She  veiled 
her  identity  as  the  beautiful  Madame 
Roulledou,  and  became  a  poor  country 
woman  whose  husband  had  been  killed 
in  a  railroad  wreck  south  of  Lubin,  and 
who  must  now  make  her  own  way 
laboring  in  the  fields.  Finally  she 
worked  her  way  to  Skiemiewice,  and 
went  to  work  in  the  fields  of  a  peasant 
family  named  Bazaroff,  owners  of  a 
small  farm  just  outside  the  town. 

As  she  worked,  Jagiello  wondered 
what  fortune  had  attended  Madame 
Jousa.  Her  own  task  accomplished,  it 
mattered  not  what  happened  to  her- 
self. But  the  gravest  dangers  faced 
Madame  Jousa.     Her  plan  had  been 


to  deliver  the  packet  (or  whatever 
papers  she  might  acquire  from  Ja- 
giello) to  a  Carlmanian  farmer  in  the 
suburbs  of  Warsaw.  The  farmer 
would  boldly  ship  the  packet  hidden 
in  a  cheese  in  a  consignment  down  the 
Vistula  to  Alexandrovo.  Here  it  was 
to  be  received  by  a  humble  Carlmanian 
produce  dealer,  whose  mission  in  Po- 
land was  to  successfully  convey  the 
packet  across  the  frontier  .  .  .  Had 
Madame  Jousa  successfully  given  the 
plans  to  the  appointed  farmer? 
Jagiello  was  soon  to  know. 

Chapter  XLVII. 

Monsieur  Bazaroff  was  a  thrifty 
peasant.  Each  morning  he  drove  into 
Skiemiewice  with  a  cart  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  each  evening  drove  back 
with  half  a  dozen  rubles.  One  day 
about  two  weeks  after  Jagiello  had  ar- 
rived he  returned  unexpectedly  at 
noon.  His  wife  saw  him  coming  far 
up  the  road.  She  called  out  anxiously, 
thinking  something  ill  had  happened 
to  him.  When  he  drove  up  his  face 
was  colorless,  his  eyes  big  with  ex- 
citement. 

"It  is  war!"  he  cried,  "war!  war!" 

His  wife  screamed  in  alarm,  then 
dragged  the  details  from  him. 

"Carlmania  has  made  war  on  the 
Czar!  An  army  is  marching  toward 
Warsaw.  It  will  pass  through  Skier- 
niewice  soon !  Russia — England — 
France — they  are  all  at  war — with 
Carlmania !  Mother  of  God,  the  Carl- 
manians  are  marching  on  Warsaw!" 

Jagiello  listened  with  blanched  face 
and  sickened  heart.  Little  did  the  sim- 
ple Bazaroff  dream  that  the  slender 
peasant  girl  who  worked  in  his  gar- 
dens had,  by  the  theft  of  Russia's  war 
plans,  set  the  nations  upon  each  other! 

Consequences  had  followed  with 
amazing  swiftness. 

Immediately  the  Russian  War  Office 
learned  of  the  theft  of  the  packet  from 
Prince  Rupprecht,  a  thousand  govern- 
ment agents  combed  Poland  for  trace 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman  and  a 
crafty  old  dame.  But  the  wily  Mad- 
ame Jousa  had     evaded     the     secret 
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agents  and  given  the  packet  to  the 
farmer  to  be  shipped  down  the  river. 
And  while  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Poland  were  searched  for  the  exqui- 
site Madame  Roulledou,  Jagiello,  the 
simple  peasant  maid,  was  quietly  dig- 
ging vegetables  in  Bazaroff's  gardens. 
Now  in  self-defense  Russia  ordered 
the  swift  mobilization  of  her  troops. 
The  Russian  fleet  was  transformed 
from  gleaming  white  to  sombre  gray, 
ready  for  action.  With  equal  swift- 
ness the  other  Powers  prepared  for  the 
inevitable  conflict.  Overnight  France 
and  England  armed  each  a  million 
men,  and  cut  the  cables  connecting 
their  domains  with  Carlmania.  Out 
of  a  nest  of  hatred,  and  suspicion,  and 
jealousy  sprang  the  greatest  catastro- 
phe to  civilization.  The  Powers,  over- 
burdened with  armament,  could  not 
avoid  war.  The  underground  diplo- 
matic service  of  Europe  had  long 
known  that  war  was  imminent.  Rus- 
sia mobilized  to  protect  herself  upon 
learning  that  her  war  plans  were 
known  at  Nagi-Aaros.  Britain,  jealous 
of  Carlmania's  naval  supremacy  in  the 
Baltic,  joined  with  Russia  to  crush  this 
imperious  young  nation;  and  France, 
secretly  allied  with  England,  struck 
with  her  sister  to  protect  her  frontiers. 
The  hate  of  centuries  focused  into 
the  hate  of  the  moment.  Where  Brit- 
ain had  built  three  new  dreadnoughts, 
Carlmania  had  added  six  superdread- 
noughts  to  her  fleet.  Where  France 
increased  her  standing  army  by  an- 
other army  corps,  Carlmania  drilled 
sixty  thousand  conscripts.  Thus  the 
fighting  .forces  of  each  Power  accu- 
mulated with  each  year.  The  nations 
were  drained  by  taxes  that  the  war 
chests  might  be  ready  when  the  hour 
should  come.  Millions  of  Toilers  paid 
the  penalty  with  their  blood  and  half- 
starved  bodies,  while  half  a  dozen 
crowned  heads  increased  the  war 
taxes.  While  Carlmania  remained  the 
advocate  of  militarism  there  could  be 
no  peace  in  Europe.  And  the  great 
hour  struck  when  a  peasant  girl  opened 
the  golden  cage  in  the  bedroom  of 
Prince  Rupprecht,  and  let  loose  a  little 
bird.     So  on  the  tenth  of  November 


Carlmania  was  at  war  with  most  of 
Europe — Russia,  France,  Britain  and 
Austria. 

Within  a  week  five  Carlmanian  army 
corps  had  been  thrown  across  the  fron- 
tier and  were  marching  on  to  Warsaw. 
Hordes  of  Slavs  were  hurtling  out  of 
the  East  to  defend  Poland's  capital : 
thousands  upon  ten  thousand  men — 
great,  grim,  stolid  Cossacks  who  would 
face  the  terrible  siege  guns  of  the 
enemy  like  posts  of  granite,  immov- 
able, implacable,  and  go  down  if  need 
be  in  sweating,  bloody  multitudes,  un- 
known to  each  other,  unknown  to  the 
world — go  down  like  leaves  before  the 
hurricane,  knowing  not  why,  thrown 
into  the  deadly  fire  of  a  million  rifles 
because  the  "Little  White  Father"  at 
Petrograd  had  written  his  name  across 
a  sheet  of  paper. 

All  Europe  was  aflame  with  war. 
The  legions  of  France  joined  the  Im- 
perial forces  of  Austria  and  entered 
Poland  from  the  south.  The  Allies  were 
concentrating  to  save  Warsaw.  Brit- 
ish Hussars  and  mounted  rifles,  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  Dragoons,  Lancers 
and  Cuirassiers,  were  transported  by 
troopships  to  Calais  and  hurried  across 
the  frontier  into  Austria  at  Olmutz, 
and  northward  with  the  French  Chas- 
seurs toward  Warsaw.  Within  that 
week  the  world  knew  that  the  first 
great  battle  would  occur  before  War- 
saw, and  that  the  existence  of  Carlma- 
nia hung  upon  its  outcome. 

The  Battle  of  the  Nations  began 
on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  on  a 
Friday,  a  dismal  day  overcast  with 
storm  clouds,  with  the  sun  hidden  from 
the  world. 

At  the  first  warning  of  the  approach- 
ing army,  the  Bazaroffs  fled  with  thou- 
sands of  other  peasants.  For  days  Ja- 
giello knew  that  a  battle  would  soon 
ruin  the  countryside.  Soldiers  from 
the  surrounding  forts  had  warned  the 
populace  to  flee.  The  farmers,  gather- 
ing their  poor  possessions  into  bundles, 
escaped  toward  Grojec  and  Gora. 

Jagiello  remained  at  the  Bazaroffs. 
The  awful  horror  that  had  come  into 
her  heart  sickened  her.  She  lay  upon 
her  pallet,  tossing  in  fever,  crying  out 
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shrill  maledictions  upon  the  Emperor 
that  had  commanded  her  into  causing 
this  debacle.  The  first  night  of  her 
sickness  the  Bazaroffs  had  sat  up  al- 
ternately with  her  all  night,  with  a 
candle  flickering  in  the  lowly  hut.  To- 
ward morning  she  had  awakened  with 
delirium,  crying  out:  "Oh,  it  is  war, 
and  I  have  started  the  war!  .  .  .  Oh, 
God!  God!  God!  stop  the  war!  .  .  .  . 
Here,  Olga !  Come,  Boris !  See,  there 
is  the  bird !  It  has  escaped !  .  .  .  Now 
it  is  war!  .  .  .  Oh,  Jan!  Jan!  Jan! 
I  have  started  the  war!  .  .  .  Stefan, 
my  precious,  precious  boy — I  am  com- 
ing home.  .  .   !" 

She  lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 
About  two  o'clock  old  Bazaroff  went 
for  the  priest,  thinking  that  she  was 
about  to  die.  When  the  priest  came 
he  found  her  sleeping  peacefully,  so 
he  went  away.  It  was  then  almost 
dawn.  Mounted  soldiers  were  going 
from  house  to  house,  crying  out  to  the 
peasants  to  leave  the  towns,  as  the 
Carlmanian  cavalry  patrols  were  only 
twenty  kilometers  away.  At  sunrise, 
believing  that  Jagiello  could  not  live 
through  the  day,  the  Bazaroffs  packed 
their  few  clothes  and  hurried  away  to- 
ward the  railroad. 

Chapter  XLVIII 

Jagiello  was  now  alone  in  the  de- 
serted hut. 

When  the  delirium  had  passed  she 
sat  up,  weak  and  shaken,  and  cried 
out  after  the  old  man  and  woman  until 
her  voice  became  hoarse:  "Bring  me 
water — Oh,  bring  me  water!"  At 
length  she  fell  back  in  exhaustion  up- 
on her  pallet.  Her  body  tingled  with 
the  fever;  her  flesh  was  afire;  her 
throat  was  hot  and  dry.  Just  outside 
the  window  was  a  well,  and  on  the 
brink  of  the  well  was  a  bucket  of  cold, 
clear  water.  At  length,  swept  with  the 
fever  flames,  she  crawled,  half  clad, 
along  the  floor  to  the  door  of  the  hut. 
It  was  late  afternoon;  the  sky  was 
gray  with  tumbling  clouds.  Inch  by 
inch  she  went,  suffering  untold  tor- 
ment, the  anguish  of  her  soul  commin- 
gled with  the  racking  pain  of  her  body. 


At  length  she  reached  the  masonry  of 
the  well.  Two  feet  above  her  rested 
the  bucket  on  the  brim.  She  reached 
up  a  thin  white  arm,  exerting  the  last 
bit  of  her  failing  strength,  until  at  last 
her  fingers  clutched  its  wooden  sides. 
Frantically  she  touched  the  top  of  the 
bucket,  then  started  to  lower  it  to  her 
mouth.  In  that  supreme  moment  her 
strength  failed  her,  and  the  bucket  fell 
from  her  grasp.  She  swooned  and  lay 
quite  still.  The  cold  water  flooded  her 
breasts  and  limbs.  She  opened  her 
red,  sunken  eyes,  and  stared  with  aw- 
ful fixity  about  her.  Seeing  the  empty 
bucket  she  cried  out  in  despair.  The 
fever  flames  swept  her  anew.  The 
empty  bucket  lay  beside  her,  mocking 
her.  She  crawled  over  to  it  and  licked 
its  sides,  crying:  "Water!  Water 
....  Mother  of  God  of  Czenstocho- 
wa,  I  started  the  war!  I  started  the 
war!  O  Prince!  Don't!  Don't!  .  .  . 
Oh,  dear  Jan,  water!  water!  ..." 

Suddenly  she  realized  that  night  had 
shut  down.  She  tried  to  drag  herself 
back  into  the  hut.  But  her  strength 
was  exhausted ;  she  fell  back  helpless- 
ly upon  the  ground.  Hours  later  when 
she  awoke  the  sky  was  black  and  star- 
less. She  heard  far-off  rumblings  and 
strange  thunder.  Detonations  made 
the  earth  tremble.  Her  head  palpi- 
tated as  from  swift,  hard,  racking 
blows.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  saw 
a  world  of  crimson  flame,  burning  like 
a  Gait  sunset.  In  her  delirium  she  had 
seen  jets  of  flame ;  now  it  seemed  that 
the  delirium  had  returned,  and  the  jets 
of  fire  had  become  mountains  of  scar- 
let vapor,  and  the  earth  rocked  and 
trembled  like  the  dynamic  rending  of 
worlds. 

"Mother  of  God,  I  started  this  war," 
she  moaned. 

That  night  the  Carlmanian  troops 
threw  themselves  forward  in  an  attack 
on  the  outer  ring  of  forts  encircling 
Warsaw.  Ten  thousand  head  of  cattle 
lowed  in  terror;  countless  herds  of 
sheep  bleated  pitifully;  farmhouses 
for  twenty  kilometers  were  set  afire, 
their  flames  blending  with  the  blazing 
fields;  mitrailleuses  rattled  in  a  rain 
of  death;  the  formidable  "Black  Ma- 
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rias,"  the  42-centimetre  siege  guns  of 
the  Carlmanians,  convulsed  the  earth 
in  deafening  fury  ...  In  the  ancient 
Church  of  St.  Maurice  two  thousand 
peasants,  unable  to  escape  from  the 
city,  cowered  and  prayed  in  a  diapason 
of  awful  voices.  A  regiment  of  Carl- 
manian  Cuirrassiers,  finding  the 
Church  in  their  line  of  advance  on 
Praga,  ordered  it  leveled  by  the  siege 
guns.  This  was  done,  and  the  ruins 
buried  the  praying  peasants  .  .  .  To- 
ward morning  a  thousand  French  Lan- 
cers attempted  to  cross  the  lower 
bridge  that  spanned  the  Vistula.  The 
bridge  was  suddenly  dynamited  by 
Carlmanian  scouts,  destroying  the  cav- 
alry. .  The  terrible  Carlmanian  shells 
wiped  out  whole  British  regiments — 
mere  boys  from  the  streets  of  London ; 
transformed  homes  into  abattoires; 
and  carried  away  entire  hills.  The 
Royal  Palace  was  reduced  to  smoking 
ashes ;  the  Botanical  Conservatory  was 
filled  with  ten  thousand  wounded;  the 
Park  Lazienki  was  grooved  with 
trenches  at  dawn,  and  nine  thousand 
Cossacks  were  buried  by  sappers.  The 
White  Palace  in  the  Park,  where  gay 
soirees  had  once  been  held,  now  ran 
with  the  blood  of  thousands. 

The  next  morning  the  Carlmanian 
War  Office  issued  this  bulletin: 

"Nothing  to  report" 

Chapter  XLIX. 

"Nothing  to  report!" 

The  east  was  blood-red  with  the  sun 
bursting  through  rents  in  grayish- 
white  clouds. 

The  rifle  fire  that  had  continued  all 
night  now  increased  ten-fold.  The 
siege  guns  again  bellowed.  To  Ja- 
giello,  lying  upon  the  dew-soaked 
ground,  tortured  with  fever,  the 
screams  of  the  shells  were  voices  from 
hell.  She  moaned  and  twisted  through 
seven  days  as  the  fever  ran  its  course. 
She  was  hours  crawling  back  into  the 
hut — hours  of  writhing  by  inches,  un- 
til she  at  last  gained  the  bread-box  in 
the  kitchen  and  ate  its  meagre  con- 
tents. The  fever  left  her  sallow  and 
shaken.  ...  On  the  fifth  day  she  saw 


on  the  horizon  a  column  of  British 
troops ;  these  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  the  hut,  and  soon  the  fields  were 
moving  masses  of  khaki  uniforms, 
French  with  baggy  red  breeches,  and 
picturesque  Highlanders — magnificent 
men  with  the  rhythm  of  brass  bands  in 
their  step.  These  regiments  were  con- 
verging before  Warsaw  to  join  the 
Cossacks  in  their  defensive  movement 
against  the  invading  Carlmanians.  Sud- 
denly in  the  sky  a  bird  appeared,  grew 
larger  and  larger — a  Carlmanian  ar- 
mored aeroplane.  It  swooped  down, 
and,  amid  a  rain  of  lead^  darted  up- 
ward and  southward.  Presently  the 
southern  sky  became  black  with  simi- 
lar giant  birds  that  swept  over  the 
French  and  British — a  hundred  aero- 
planes, a  formidable  fleet,  obscuring 
the  sun.  Without  warning  they  cast 
crimson  death  upon  the  army  below. 
Bomb  after  bomb  exploded  among  the 
troops  with  flaming  detonations.  The 
regiments  returned  a  deadly  rifle  fire; 
the  French  aerial  guns  bombarded  the 
air,  and  a  dozen  planes  hurtled  into 
the  fields.  Their  petrol  tanks  exploded 
and  the  fields  took  fire,  and  soon  be- 
came waves  of  leaping  flames.  Where 
the  regiments  did  not  die  in  close- 
packed  hundreds,  the  fire  consumed 
them.  The  storm  of  bombs  from  the 
sky  was  such  that  no  troops  could 
withstand;  the  soldiers  shrieked  and 
died.  When  there  was  left  but  a  torn 
remnant  of  English  infantry  and 
French  cavalry  officers,  the  planes 
winged  gracefully  northward,  spilling 
trails  of  flame  upon  farmhouse  and 
barracks.  Three  hours  the  battle  had 
raged — pitifully  one-sided — and  the 
yellow  mustard  fields  were  waist  high 
with  dead.  The  remnant  of  the  living 
sweated  and  toiled,  piling  corpses  into 
funeral  pyres.  These  burned  and 
smouldered  through  all  that  night.  The 
right  flank  of  the  Allies  had  been  to- 
tally destroyed. 

"Nothing  to  report"  repeated  the 
Carlmanian  War  Office  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

All  night  Jagiello,  from  the  doorway 
of  the  Bazaroff  hut,  watched  the  pyres 
burn ;  and  her  face  twitched  with  agony 
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and  her  teeth  clicked  hard,  and  her 
nails  bit  the  palms  of  her  hands  until 
the  blood  came. 

"O  Mother  of  God!"  she  moaned 
again  and  again,  staring  at  the  burning 
dead;  "O  Mother  of  God,  let  me  die 
with  those  I  have  caused  to  die !  Strike 
me  dead  that  I  too  may  become  ashes 
upon  the  plain  to  be  blown  about  by 
the  winds  of  a  thousand  centuries!" 
She  was  death-white  and  staring. 

After  midnight  she  rose  and  stag- 
gered northward  toward  Warsaw.  The 
sky  for  miles  and  miles  was  flaring 
with  pillars  of  flame,  shutting  out  the 
stars.  The  earth  reverberated  with 
the  challenge  of  the  Carlmanian  guns. 
Every  quarter  hour  those  terrific  en- 
gines spoke,  their  roar  rising  tumultu- 
ous, hissing,  monstrous,  the  voice  of 
Carlmania  itself  with  all  its  violent 
hate.  Heroic  regiments  of  Russian 
Cossacks  with  bloodshot  eyes  and 
blood  bursting  from  their  foreheads 
were  bending  back  the  onrushing  Carl- 
manian lines;  when  the  shells  burst 
those  blue  lines  would  be  gone.  Noth- 
ing would  be  left  but  the  powder  mist 
and  the  dust  from  buildings,  sifting 
earthward,  through  which  the  Carl- 
manian troops  pressed  forward  with 
maddened  cheers  toward  the  inner 
chain  of  forts.  The  Russian  trenches 
were  heaped  with  dead.  Toward  morn- 
ing the  firing  ceased.  The  sun  rose,  a 
hot  red  disk,  flaring  upon  a  thousand 
thousand  dead. 

And  that  morning  again  the  secretive 
Carlmanian  War  Office  announced  to 
the  populace: 

"Nothing  to  report  in  the  Eastern 
theatre  of  war" 

Nothing  to  report !  And  all  day  the 
firing  sent  thousands  of  fathers  and 
sons  to  their  deaths.  Nothing  to  re- 
port! As  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
fields  of  grain  shot  into  flame  and  were 
destroyed,  homes  were  dynamited  to 
give  free  range  to  the  great  guns,  mar- 
velous buildings,  centuries  old,  were 
reduced  in  an  eye  twinkling  to  mounds 
of  dust!  Nothing  to  report!  And  on 
the  sixth  night  the  appalling  disasters 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Nations  passed 
beyond  belief. 


The  great  bridges  across  the  Vistula 
having  been  dynamited,  the  French 
and  British  Cavalry  began  crossing  the 
stream  on  pontoons  a  mile  below  the 
Cen  Tower.  In  the  red-shot  darkness 
the  horses  splashed  and  neighed,  as 
thousands  upon  thousands  swept  into 
the  murky  waters  in  a  wild  dash  for 
the  Russian  outposts. 

And  then  in  a  blinding  glare,  the 
great  oil  tanks  up  the  river  were  set 
afire  by  a  Carlmanian  patrol,  and  the 
burning  oil  was  turned  into  the  swift 
stream.  The  flaming  waters  rushed 
down  upon  the  swimming  cavalry.  In 
all  history,  no  battle  horror  could  com- 
pare with  this.  The  racing  river  of 
living  fire  encompassed  thousands  up- 
on thousands  of  cavalry  troops.  In  an 
incredible  short  space  of  time  all  were 
in  the  burning  maelstrom — the  troop- 
ers, the  horses,  the  countless  barges 
of  Russian  wounded  drifted  down  the 
river,  the  hordes  crossing  on  the  pon- 
toon bridges — all  in  one  gigantic  fun- 
eral pyre.  Three  blasts  of  a  whistle 
ordered  retreat — but  too  late!  The 
flames  leaped  heavenward  in  brilliant, 
quickening  gusts.  The  cries  of  the 
fathers  and  boys  were  not  cries,  but 
muffled  gurgles  as  the  red  death  swirl- 
ed upon  them.  The  horses,  whinnying 
piteously,  plunged  wildly  toward  the 
shore — five  thousand  magnificent 
chargers,  the  flower  of  the  Allies'  cav- 
alry. Their  terrified  whinnyings  could 
be  heard  for  miles.  Each  white  puff 
of  shrapnel  added  a  new  terror,  and 
their  plunges  unseated  many  riders, 
and  sent  them  beneath  the  water  to  a 
merciful  death.  Half  an  hour  it  lasted 
— half  an  hour  of  hell  on  earth,  and 
when  the  blazing  waters  had  again 
become  sullen  and  inky,  the  banks 
were  lined  with  the  poor  dead. 

The  cavalry  charge  was  over. 

That  night  the  Carlmanians  stormed 
the  forts  and  took  the  city,  reporting 
the  coup  by  wireless. 

In  the  morning  the  Carlmanian  War 
Office  declared  to  the  world:  "Our 
army  in  the  Eastern  arena  of  war  has 
entered  Warsaw.  Nothing  further  to 
report." 

Nothing  further  to  report!    And  Ar- 
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mageddon  had  come! 

The  Slavs,  driven  eastward  from 
Warsaw,  were  reenforced  by  two  new 
army  corps  and  poured  back  to  retake 
the  city. 

On  the  seventh  day  Jagiello,  now  re- 
covered, joined  the  Red  Cross  and  went 
about  among  the  soldiers,  minister- 
ing to  the  dying  and  wounded.  On  the 
seventh  night  the  Slavs  and  their  al- 
lies flung  hordes  of  troops  upon  the 
lost  Warsaw  forts.  Under  the  shelter 
of  the  French  artillery  the  Allies'  lines 
beat  ahead.  The  Carlmanians  had 
mounted  mitrailleuses  upon  the  towers 
and  walls  of  the  city.  As  the  crisp 
gray  lines  advanced  the  machine  guns 
spit  red  streams  of  bullets.  Men  were 
mowed  down — grain  before  Death's 
scythe.  Where  one  regiment  was  wiped 
from  the  earth,  another  gray  line  ad- 
vanced, singing  fanatically,  to  die  as 
their  comrades  had  before  them.  The 
Allies'  plan  was  to  overwhelm  the 
Carlmanian  Cuirassiers  by  sheer  num- 
bers. Men  were  pitted  against  ma- 
chines in  this  last  great  war,  and  while 
a  stunned  world  was  held  in  ignorance 
by  the  War  Office  reports,  men  fell 
like  flies  at  the  behest  of  Emperors 
and  Kings.  .  .  .  On — on — up  to  the 
high  towers,  facing  the  spraying  fire 
of  the  mitrailleuses,  swept  the  long 
battalions  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  The  Cen 
Tower  crumpled  into  a  dust  heap,  shot 
into  ruins  by  the  French  artillery;  a 
sirocco  of  shrapnel  sent  a  khaki  bri- 
gade of  British  dying  in  the  midst  of 
singing  a  music  hall  ballad.  The  fan- 
fare of  a  bugle  sent  pale  blue  blocks 
of  Carlmanians  in  great  waves  to  bend 
back  the  Allies'  advance;  their  bayo- 
nets gleamed,  grim  phantoms  in  the 
dreadful  night,  stabbing!  sweating! 
cursing!  shouting!  blind  and  insensate, 
enfiladed  and  outranged,  dying  with 
foam-flecked  faces,  with  Homeric 
laughter  upon  their  lips.  Over  their 
stiffened  bodies  came  the  reserves  in 
dense  masses,  sickened  and  white,  but 
always  stabbing  with  their  bayonets, 
until  at  last  they  too  went  down,  tram- 
pling and  shouting.  The  French  Chas- 
seurs, the  Austrians,  the  British  Dor- 
sets  and  the  West  Kents — went  into  the 


battle  line  by  battalions,  until  at  last 
the  brittle  front  swayed  forward  and 
went  cheering  past  the  outer  walls  up 
to  the  great  Fior  Gate. 

From  the  towers  the  Carlmanians 
hurled  hand  grenades  which  burst  with 
deadly  showers  of  steel  splinters.  The 
fleet  of  aeroplanes  swooped  out  of  the 
night  sky,  dropping  lyddite  bombs  up- 
on the  Allies  storming  the  great  Gate. 
The  city,  fired  by  the  bombs,  roared 
into  great  licking  flames  that  could  be 
seen  throughout  the  countryside  for  a 
hundred  miles. 

Warsaw  was  burning! 

In  the  red  glare,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  trees  in  the  Park  Lazienki,  Jagiello 
passed  among  the  wounded  Carlma- 
nians as  they  were  carried  in  from  the 
battle  line.  She  bound  their  wounds 
and  gave  them  to  drink,  while  her 
eyes  burned  with  an  unholy  light,  and 
she  shook  with  silent  grief  at  thought 
of  the  cataclasm  she  had  helped  bring 
upon  the  world. 

Suddenly  a  detachment  of  fusiliers 
dashed  into  the  Park  as  a  member  of 
the  General  Staff  drove  up  in  a  motor. 
The  Captain  reported  to  his  superior. 
Jagiello  heard  the  order  of  the  officer: 

"Go  through  the  Gate  and  dynamite 
the  charging  enemy — or  send  a  volun- 
teer." 

The  member  of  the  General  Staff 
whirled  away. 

The  Captain  called  to  the  men  of 
his  detachment: 

"I  want  a  volunteer  to  dynamite 
the  enemy  before  the  Gate." 

As  he  turned,  Jagiello  saw  the  cring- 
ing look  upon  his  face.  It  was  Captain 
Pasek. 

Instantly  a  soldier  ran  forward,  a 
ragged,  uncouth  fellow  whose  face  was 
unrecognizable  from  the  powder  stains 
upon  it.  He  belonged  to  another  regi- 
ment; his  comrades  had  mostly  been 
wiped  away  by  the  enemy;  and  so 
when  his  country  needed  him,  this  Un- 
known was  ready. 

There  is  never  a  situation  so  perilous 
but  that  there  is  a  man  ready  to  die 
to  conquer  it. 

This  man  expressed  his  willingness 
to  die. 
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Two  fusiliers  seized  a  box  of  dyna- 
mite from  one  of  the  motor  lorries; 
this  the  Unknown  took  and  ran  low  in 
the  direction  of  the  Fior  Gate.  Be- 
yond, the  blazing  buildings  outlined 
the  mammoth  Gate  as  some  huge  mon- 
olith— the  key  to  the  city.  The  Un- 
known successfully  entered  the  fight- 
ing maelstrom,  and  tamped  into  the 
base  of  an  outstanding  tower  the 
charge  of  dynamite,  and  lit  the  fuse. 
At  once  three  blasts  of  a  whistle 
sounded,  and  the  Carlmanians  fell 
back.  The  Cossacks  and  British  pur- 
sued them,  falling  into  the  trap.  A 
Dorset  discovered  the  sputtering  fuse. 
At  once  a  terrible  cry  went  up  from 
the  soldiers  along  the  wall.  With 
tramplings  and  curses  they  scampered 
to  safety,  like  rats  rushing  from  swirl- 
ing flood  waters.  Only  one  man  was 
left  in  the  open:  the  Unknown,  still 


tamping  the  charge  home.  Suddenly 
he  turned  and  ran.  A  deafening  cheer 
from  the  Carlmanians  greeted  his  he- 
roism. The  bark  of  an  unfriendly  rifle 
stopped  his  dash  for  safety;  he  threw 
up  his  arms  and  pitched  forward.  A 
moment  later  a  charging  British  line 
came  up  to  the  tower;  there  was  a  ter- 
rific concussion;  a  mighty  sheet  of 
flame  glowed  out;  a  rain  of  stones 
spread  death.  A  comrade  dragged  the 
hero  of  the  Fior  Gate  into  the  shelter 
of  the  inner  girdle  of  forts.  Jagiello 
quickly  went  up  to  the  gallant  soldier 
and  looked  into  his  face.  It  had 
ceased  to  resemble  a  face.  His  arms 
had  been  carried  away.  "O  God,  be 
merciful  to  me — let  me  die!  let  me 
die!"  he  moaned. 

Jagiello  knew  his  voice. 

He  was  Felix  Skarga. 

To  be  Continued. 


A  5UA/AER  STOR/A  IN  THE  HIGH  SIERRA 


Faintly  rolls  the  distant  thunder; 

Darkening  is  the  eastern  sky; 
Dreamily  I  watch  the  storm-clouds 

Phantom-like  go  sailing  by; 
Watch  them  as  they  slowly  gather 

O'er  the  peaks  of  the  divide — 
Trace  their  shadows  in  the  water 

Blending  with  the  woodland  side. 
All  around  is  hushed — expectant; 

Timorous  birds  their  music  cease : 
Air  balsamic,  trees  and  flowers. 

Lofty  heights,  breathe  nature's 
peace. 


Near  and  nearer  rolls  the  thunder 

And  more  darkly  glooms  the  sky; 
Undismayed  I  see  the  storm-clouds 

Fast  and  faster  sailing  by: 
See  the  heavier  storm-clouds  lower 

O'er  the  peaks  of  the  divide. 
While  the  softening  shadows  deepen 

On  the  lakelet's  tree-girt  side. 
Freshening  breeze  and  scattering  rain- 
drops 

Exaltation  doth  increase: 
Rustling  trees  and  rippling  waters. 

Misty  heights,  breathe  deeper  peace. 


Now  o'erhead  the  thunder  crashes — 

Angry  darkness  shrouds  the  sky; 
Spellbound — awed,  I  watch  the  storm- 
clouds 

Charged  with  power  drifting  by; 
Mark  the  lightning  forked  and  vivid 

Flashing  bolts  both  far  and  wide. 
While  the  rain-drops  strike  and  sparkle 

On  the  waters  at  my  side. 
All  around  the  tempest  rageth, 

But  the  tumult  soon  will  cease ; 
Flooding  torrents,  swaying  treetops, 

Veiled  heights  breathe  coming  peace. 

H:  H:  H:  :!: 

Faintly  rolls  the  distant  thunder, 

Lighter  grows  the  eastern  sky; 
Soul-refreshed  I  watch     the     storm- 
clouds. 

Mystically  sailing  by; 
Watch  them  as  they  break  and  scatter 

O'er  the  peaks  of  the  divide. 
And  their  phantom  shadows  brighten 

In  the  waters  at  my  side. 
Azure  sky  and  golden  sunlight. 

Songs  of  birds  again  release; 
Trees  and  grasses,  fragrant  flowers, 

Radiant     heights,     proclaim    God's 
peace. 

Douglas  Gower  Poole. 


Handling  disappearing  guns  ashore. 


Battle  Practice  for  the  U.  S.  Fleet 


By  Dio  L.  Dawson 


THE  Government  spends  millions 
to  teach  the  officers  and  men 
what  war  means.  How  the  blood 
tingles  in  our  veins  and  a  thrill 
passes  through  us  from  head  to  foot  at 
the  very  mention  of  the  word  war! 
How  keen  we  are  to  listen  and  catch 
every  word  of  dramatic  sensational 
news  when  it  all  pertains  to  War!  As- 
sociated with  that  word  are  all  the  grim 
details  of  bloodshed  and  disaster 
which  have  not  come  to  mean  less  to 
us  than  they  did  forty-five  years  ago. 
When  we  hear  the  boom,  boom,  boom 
of  the  guns  of  the  fleet  saluting  the 


port,  or  some  admiral  of  the  line,  our 
minds  run  on  tb  magnify  the  reports  of 
those  six  pounders  of  the  saluting  bat- 
tery until  the  rolling  thunder  of  actual 
battle  assails  our  ears.  The  wildest 
imagination  cannot  picture  the  real 
condition  nor  realize  what  war,  the  sort 
of  war  we  are  to  know  in  the  future, 
will  do  for  us  here  on  the  Pacific. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each 
year  by  the  war  department  in  an  ef- 
fort to  realize  this  very  thing  itself. 
The  fleet  maneuvers,  target  practice 
and  mock  warfare  are  all  carried  on 
with  an  idea  toward  impressing  upon 
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the  minds  of  the  sailors  and  officers 
from  the  admirals  down  what  war 
means  and  how  it  must  be  conducted. 
Although  the  drills  of  every  day 
which  the  sailors  are  put  through  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  proficient 
men-o'-warsmen  of  them,  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  actual  thing.  There  are 
a  great  many  things  lacking,  as  the 
excitement  and  the  carrying  out  to  the 
letter  of  each  detail.  For  instance,  at 
the  gun  drill  only  dummy  shells  are 
used,  and  at  target  practice  only  com- 
mon shells  which  have  no  bursting 
charge  are  fired  at  the  target.  The 
men  get  no  experience  handling  the 
more  dangerous  shrapnel  and  armor- 


lessness  develops  which  has  in  the  past 
resulted  in  injury  and  death.  The  sub- 
caliber  on  the  large  guns,  where  a 
small  shot  is  aimed  and  fired  with  the 
use  of  all  the  large  guns'  mechanism, 
cannot  be  of  the  value  of  actual  fire, 
except  as  it  train  the  eye  of  the  pointer 
and  make  him  familiar  with  the  gear 
of  the  gun. 

All  of  these  devices  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  divisional  officers 
and  found  of  great  value  in  training 
the  crew,  but  they  have  to  continually 
make  a  correction  for  the  percentage  of 
error  brought  on  by  the  excitement 
and  clamor  of  actual  firing.  It  is  to  do 
away  with  this  error  that  the  depart- 


U.    S.    Marine    officers    being    schooled    in    bridge    construction. 


piercing  shell  which  will  be  used  al- 
most entirely  in  battle.  '  Then,  as  it  is 
known  in  every  other  great  game,  the 
excitement  of  the  real  conflict  is  so 
much  greater  than  in  all  preparatory 
affairs  that  one  or  two  men  of  each 
crew  will  be  found  unable  to  perform 
their  work  and  seriously  impair  the 
service  of  the  gun. 

There  is  much  difference  between 
handling  a  bean-bag  and  a  genuine 
powder-bag.  Only  at  target  practice 
is  the  latter  used,  and  it  is  liable  to  be 
thrown  promiscuously  about  as  if  it 
were  a  bean-bag.    In  this  way  a  care- 


ment  has  taken  steps  to  carry  on  battle 
practice  and  discharge  every  gun  on 
the  ship  by  batteries. 

The  Management  of  a  Ship  that  Lives. 

The  manipulation  and  general  man- 
agement of  one  of  our  great  ships  of 
war  is  a  task  which  thus  far  has  only 
been  assigned  to  men  who  have  passed 
their  prime  of  life  in  unquestionable 
service,  men  who  have  never  known  an 
error,  who  have  proved  through  years 
of  active  duty  what  cool,  level-headed 
thought  can  do  when     fraught     with 
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nerve;  that  kind  of  nerve  which  never 
fails  and  is  never  overwrought.  A 
tremendous  responsibility  of  invested 
wealth,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more,  of 
human  life,  rests  continually  upon  the 
captain's  shoulders.  To  err  in  the 
slightest  detail,  during  the  operation  of 
all  the  various  functions  of  the  ship 
during  action,  is  to  throw  into  confu- 
sion the  intricate  clock-work  system 
which  governs  every  instant  the  free- 
dom and  movement  of  the  vessel. 

A  modern  warship,  in  its  fullness  of 
power,  is  like  a  gigantic  monster  en- 
dowed with  breathing,  pulsating  life. 
Its  heart  is  down  beneath  the  protect- 


searchlights,  and  above  all,  the  signal 
system,  by  means  of  which  the  mes- 
sages fly  from  ship  to  ship  with  a  ra- 
pidity and  sureness  hitherto  unknown, 
are  all  conducted  by  electric  energy.  It 
is  this  unity  of  mechanism  and  prop- 
erly applied  force  which  gives  the 
monster  its  throbbing  animation  and 
makes  it  essential  that  every  part  work 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  one 
aim — to  destroy. 

Should  a  shot  fired  from  the  enemy 
penetrate  the  armor  at  the  water  line 
in  the  forward  end  of  the  vessel,  in- 
stantly an  electrician  would  press  a 
button,  which  would  shut  every  water- 
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Brigade  of   Marines  in   company  mess  formation;   a   muster  of  three  thousand. 


ing  armor  in  the  dynamo  room  from 
where  the  electric  currents  emanate 
throughout  the  ship  and  set  in  motion 
the  hundreds  of  devices  which  auto- 
matically perform  the  work.  All  the 
inner  workings  are  carried  on  with 
electric  energy  with  an  inexpressible 
swiftness.  All  the  ammunition  hoists, 
leading  up  to  the  breech  of  every  gun, 
the  carrier  trays  coming  up  the  circular 
pits  under  the  turrets  from  the  maga- 
zines, the  long  rams  which  shove  home 
the  charges  weighing  thousands  of 
pounds,  the  cranes,  the  ash  hoists,  the 


tight  compartment  door  in  that  end. 
These  heavy  doors  work  automatically 
and  will  keep  the  water  from  flooding 
into  the  ship.  If  one  steering  gear  is 
shot  away  another  is  thrown  into  use 
without  losing  control  of  the  ship.  A 
man  trained  to  do  the  one  thing  is  al- 
ways on  hand  throughout  the  thousand 
and  one  nooks  and  stow-holes  of  the 
great  vessel.  All  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  men  on  a  cruiser 
have  their  stations-  and  go  to  them 
when  an  alarm  sounds.  By  apportion- 
ing out  the  intricate  duties  to  be  per- 
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formed,  and  having  each  officer  re- 
sponsible for  his  men  and  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the 
Admiral,  our  fleets  of  war  are  able  to 
systematically  conduct  a  battle  on  the 
high  seas. 

The  means  of  communication 
through  the  ship  itself  and  from  one 
to  the  other,  as  well  as  to  the  flagship, 
seem  limitless.  It  is  a  case  of  all  talk 
at  once,  all  answer  at  once,  and  some 
talk  twice  at  once,  or  oftener.  On  the 
bridge  there  are  constantly  a  dozen  or 
more  quartermasters,  signal  boys  and 
electricians.  There  also  is  the  captain 
and  executive  officer,  and  the  officer  of 
the  deck,  or  the  aid  during  action. 
Every  speaking  tube  and  telephone  at- 
tach to  the  battle-tower  on  the  bridge. 


lights  for  night  use,  is  operated  in- 
stead. 

Battle  Practice  Proper. 

The  great  problem  is  to  conduct  war- 
fare with  a  minimum  amount  of  disas- 
ter and  risk  to  the  ship  and  crew.  When 
every  device  which  goes  to  make  for 
that  unity  of  action  and  life  that  throbs 
within  the  ship  itself  is  thrown  into  its 
maximum  use,  and  the  strain  and  shock 
is  taken  up  by  the  structure  of  the  ves- 
sel, something  is  liable  to  give  way  and 
bring  havoc  and  death.  It  would  seem 
impossible  for  everything  to  take  its 
share  of  resistance  at  just  the  proper 
time  without  endangering  life  and 
equipment. 


S.   Marine  officers'  school  and  advance  base,  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  demonstrating  construc- 
tion of  foot  pontoon   bridges  made  of  bamboo  and  ordinary  kegs. 


Into  these  tubes  and  over  the  wires, 
messenger  boys  and  orderlies  shout  the 
orders  of  the  captain  respectively  as 
he  gives  them  for  one  quarter  of  the 
ship  or  another.  When  the  conflict  of 
battle  is  on  and  nothing  can  be  heard 
save  the  din,  the  divisional  officers 
and  sight  setters,  to  whom  orders  and 
the  range  must  be  given,  wear  a  crude 
helmet  with  a  speaking  tube  attached 
to  it  over  their  heads. 

When  it  is  too  dangerous  for  a  signal 
boy  to  get  up  in  view  and  send  mes- 
sages, a  large  semaphore  dummy  with 
black  arms  and  flags  at  the  ends,  and 


In  order  to  test  every  gun,  every 
hoist,  every  beam  and  every  man  on 
board,  the  department  has  ordered  bat- 
tle practice  to  take  place  from  time 
to  time.  The  whole  fleet  steams  to  sea 
for  this  practice  and  sets  adrift  a  huge 
hulk  or  raft  to  be  taken  for  the  enemy. 
Around  this  enemy  they  speed  at  full 
blast,  in  column,  by  fours,  front  on 
line  and  in  squadron  formation,  all  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Admiral  just 
as  if  he  were  shouting  the  orders  in- 
stead of  signaling  them,  and  command- 
ing a  company  instead  of  a  fleet 
of  ships.     While  the  engines  are  un- 
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der  this  strain,  and  the  waves  are  roll- 
ing back  from  the  bows  in  long,  curl- 
ing billows,  the  guns  are  fired  by 
broadside  into  the  mock  enemy.  Fir- 
ing by  broadside  means  that  every  gun 
pointing  out  from  one  side  of  the  ship, 
amounting  to  some  thirty  on  a  battle- 
ship or  cruiser,  are  electrically  attached 
and  go  off  at  one  instant.  The  concus- 
sion and  shock  of  the  terrific  report 
from  all  these  great  guns  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  ship  jump  like  a  cork  on  a 
wave,  and  burst  every  piece  of  glass- 
ware on  board  if  this  is  not  properly 
looked  after.  It  is  the  limit  of  human 
endurance  to  withstand  the  shock,  and 


thing  will  carry  away.  Imagine  your- 
self standing  on  the  deck  when  a 
broadside  is  to  be  fired,  awaiting  to 
see  what  will  happen  to  you.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  sensation. 

In  order  to  keep  the  various  gun 
crews  under  control  in  spite  of  what 
may  be  taking  place  at  the  very  next 
gun  to  them,  they  are  separated  by 
screens  and  bulkheads.  One  crew  may 
have  been  blown  to  atoms  and  the  rest 
will  go  on  firing  with  all  the  courage 
and  desperation  confidence  in  their  gun 
can  give  them,  while  if  they  knew, 
their  confidence  would  leave  and  they 
could  no  longer  put  up  a  fearless  fight. 


Signal  company  of  Marines  in  skirmish  by  the  flank.     Showing  field  telegraph   telephone. 


the  intense  feeling  experienced  of 
doubt  and  fear  as  to  whether  the  ship 
will  stand  the  strain  or  not  requires  all 
the  nerve  that  can  be  mustered.  A  gull 
flying  fifty  feet  above  the  muzzle  of  a 
twelve-inch  gun  when  it  was  fired 
dropped  dead  into  the  sea. 

Of  course  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  prevent  fatalities,  cotton  is  stuffed 
into  the  ears  and  each  member  of  the 
crew  has  his  place  to  fit  into,  and  if  he 
is  there,  no  damage  can  result  to  him 
unless  something  carries  away.  That 
is  what  the  test  is  for;  to  see  if  any- 


Most  of  the  accidents  have  resulted 
through  the  men  having  lost  complete 
control  of  themselves  during  the  in- 
tense excitement,  and  gotten  out  of 
place.  The  slightest  error  will  throw 
into  confusion  the  crew  as  a  unit,  with 
fatal  results.  Inside  the  turret  two 
men  must  stand  under  the  breech  of 
the  gun  as  it  recoils.  One  of  these 
must  stoop  and  let  it  come  in  over  him, 
while  the  other  must  lean  back  so  it 
can  come  up  within  six  .inches  of  his 
shoulders  and  head.  What  would  be 
the  result  if  these  men  failed  to  get 
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into  position  after  passing  up  the  pow- 
der? They  have  been  known  to  for- 
get. 

There  is  no  team  work  so  exacting 
and  so  fatal  in  case  of  error  as  is  re- 
quired of  a  turret  crew.  The  two 
pointers  stand  over  the  guns  with  their 
eyes  in  the  sights.  The  first  pointer 
fires  and  keeps  the  gun  on  the  mark  in 
respect  to  elevation,  the  other  manipu- 
lates the  motor  which  keeps  the  turret 
in  train.  Both  are  engrossed  in  the 
target  and  are  utterly  oblivious  to  what 
goes  on  in  the  turret  around  them.  They 
keep  her  on  and  fire.  The  sight  setter 
sits  almost  on  the  gun  just  beside  the 
first  pointer  with  a  speaking  tube  at- 
tached to  his  head  which  leads  down 
from  the  top  or  crows-nest,  where  the 
spotting  officer  sits  and  marks  where 
the  majority  of  the  shots  strike  the 
water,  and  another  officer  by  the  use 
of  the  range  finder  determines  the 
range;  from  these  direct  he  gets  the 
distance  and  adjusts  the  sight  accord- 
ingly. If  he  loses  his  head  or  makes 
an  error,  all  the  firing  is  ineffective. 

The  plugman  is  the  gun  captain  and 
sees  that  everything  is  in  readiness  be- 
fore he  gives  the  signal  to  the  first 
pointer  to  fire.  He  and  the  officer  of  the 
turret  are  the  only  ones  inside  who  at- 
tend to  anything  but  their  single  duty. 
A  gun  captain  gets  five  dollars  more  a 
month  because  he  must  have  a  level 
head.  A  gunpointer  gets  ten  dollars 
more  because  he  must  be  the  best  shot 
of  his  division  as  found  out  by  con- 
stant trial.  And  so  every  one  who  must 
display  ability  above  the  ordinary  gets 
paid  above  the  ordinary. 

There  is  always  a  keen  competition 
among  the  sailors  for  first  honors  at 
marksmanship,  and  those  who  hold 
the  pointers'  certificates  do  so  by  vir- 
tue of  their  excellence.  Whatever  a 
man's  rating  on  the  ship,  he  has  a 
chance  to  be  a  pointer  if  he  can  come 
up  to  the  standard. 

The  men  who  handle  the  powder 
bags  and  projectiles  are  placed  in  the 
most  dangerous  positions  about  the 
gun.  When  the  breech  is  opened  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  fire,  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  a  "flare-back," 


and  if  the  powder  coming  up  is  not 
out  of  the  way,  it  will  be  ignited  and 
all  hands  killed.  If  a  man  shows  signs 
of  fear  in  the  operation  of  his  duty,  his 
officer  usually  comforts  him  by  point- 
ing out  that  if  he  gets  it  they  all  will 
get  it,  and  there  is  no  more  danger 
where  he  is  than  where  any  of  them 
are.  This  is  not  always  true,  but  it  is 
a  valuable  argument  and  convincing. 
On  the  whole,  the  crews  are  made  up 
of  competitive  bluejackets  who  dare 
to  do  anything,  and  will  take  any  risk 
to  better  their  chance  of  winning  the 
trophy. 

Abandon  Ship  and  Other  Drills. 

Usually  when  the  excitement  is  at 
the  highest  a  signal  will  go  up  on  the 
flagship  to  have  Fire  and  Collision 
Drill  and  Abandon  Ship.  The  cry  is 
passed  along  the  decks :  "Stand  by  for 
a  collision  on  the  port  bow."  The 
guns  are  then  deserted  save  for  a  few 


An  air  scout  sailing  through  the  air  and 
tal<lng    bearings. 
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who  are  to  look  after  the  exposed  am- 
munition, and  all  rush  to  their  places 
for  the  collision.  A  hauling  line  is 
thrown  under  the  bow  of  the  ship  and 
fastened  to  a  great,  thick  mat,  which 
is  thrown  over  the  side  and  hauled  un- 
der to  where  the  hole  is  supposed  to 
be.  When  this  is  completed  the  fire 
alarm  sounds,  the  hand  pumps  are 
manned,  the  hose  which  have  been 
led  out  for  Battle  Practice  are  carried 
to  the  compartment  where  the  alarm 
signified  the  fire  to  be,  and  streams  of 
water  are  shot  out  of  the  port-holes. 

Under  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's 
guns,  being  rammed  by  an  enemy's 
ship  and  fire  broke  out  between  the 
decks,  with  all  the  accompanying  con- 
flagration, the  bugles  then  sound  the 
long,  desolate  call  to  abandon  ship,  as 
if  it  were  no  further  use  to  try  to  keep 
her  afloat.  Everything  is  left  as  it  is, 
and  the  sailors  come  piling  out  on  deck 


from  all  quarters  of  the  ship  and 
gather  at  the  boat  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned.  Some  carry  with  them 
boxes  of  canned  meat,  some  tins  of 
hard  tack,  some  water  breakers  con- 
taining fresh  water,  while  others  fetch 
rifles  and  other  small  arm  ammunition, 
and  still  others  cast  loose  the  boat  and 
lower  it  into  the  water.  Sea  ladders 
are  thrown  down  to  it,  and  all  clamber 
in  over  the  side.  The  captain  goes  in 
the  gig,  the  doctor  in  the  whale-boat, 
the  engineer  officer  and  many  of  the 
"black  gang"  go  in  the  two  steam 
launches,  while  all  the  divisional  of- 
ficers and  their  divisions  take  all  the 
cutters.  And  so  there  is  a  place  for 
every  one  even  when  the  ship  is  sink- 
ing. Each  person  provides  something 
to  subsist  on  until  assistance  comes 
from  some  quarter.  These  drills  are  of 
great  value,  and  accustom  every  man 
to  his  duties  under  all  circumstances. 


THE  LOVER  OF  BEAUTY 

Who  sows  the  stars  upon  the  field  of  night 

Or  throws  the  moon's  soft  glamour  on  the  sea  ? 
Who  makes  the  fire-flies  flash  on  bush  and  tree 

Or  thrills  the  dawn  with  flush  of  rosy  light? 
Who  gems  the  dew  that  sparkles  on  my  sight 

Or  gives  the  bird  its  airy  pinions  free? 
The  rose  its  hue  and  fragrant  charm  for  me 

Or  flowers  the  fields  with  myriad  blossoms  bright? 

O  deep  within  my  soul  I  know  the  Power 

That  Nature  with  a  million  voices  sings ; 
Who  gave  my  life  its  glory  for  a  dower 

My  eye  its  light;  my  soaring  thought  its  wings, 
And  He  must  love  the  sky,  the  hill,  the  flower. 

For  Beauty  is  the  very  heart  of  things. 

Washington  Van  Dusen. 
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The  Midden   Chopper 


By  G.  Chapman 


GREAT-AUNT  MARY  and  I 
were  seated  in  front  of  the 
open  fire,  and  Aunt  Mary's 
dreamy  expression  as  she  gazed 
at  the  bed  of  red  coals  told  me  she  was 
living  over  some  of  the  scenes  of  her 
active  youth. 

"Tell  me  something  of  your  pioneer 
experiences,  Aunt,"  I  asked.  Aunt 
Mary  laid  down  her  knitting  and  drew 
her  shawl  closer  and  folded  her  dear 
old  withered  hands,  and  with  a  wistful 
smile  began: 

"We,  my  husband,  baby  and  I  had 
recently  settled  in  our  new  home,  a 
desolated  little  homestead  in  South- 
ern Oklahoma,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
homesteaders,  we  were  having  a  hard 
struggle.  After  living  all  our  lives  on 
an  old-fashioned  farm  in  Missouri, 
where  we  had  every  comfort  available 
to  farm  life,  the  rough  new  country 
seemed  to  us  very  wild  and  lonely.  We 
were  nearly  ten  miles  from  our  nearest 
neighbor  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
town,  to  which  John  and  I  managed  to 
drive  every  Saturday  for  our  supply  of 
groceries  and  the  mail. 

"This  trip  to  the  little  country 
town  was  our  only  pleasure,  and  both 
being  young,  we  usually  tried  to  make 
it  a  holiday.  We  came  home  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  tired  but  happy, 
and  the  little  old  home  looked  like  a 
haven  of  rest  to  us  then.  John  worked 
early  and  late,  clearing  off  the  timber 
and  putting  in  a  small  crop  of  com 
and  barley.  I  busied  myself  with  my 
house-work,  the  care  of  my  baby  and 
the  planting  of  a  few  vines  over  the 
western  window. 

"At  first  I  was  frightened  to  death  at 
the  sight  of  the  Indians.  We  often 
saw  them  walking  toward  town,  but 
they  very  rarely  stopped  at  the  farm. 


John  often  hailed  them  cheerily  and 
waved  to  them  from  his  plow.  They 
would  look  at  him  soberly  and  walk  on, 
paying  no  attention  to  his  noisy  greet- 
ing. 

"One  Saturday  afternoon  John 
hitched  the  team  to  the  buckboard  and 
came  in  to  help  with  the  baby.  She  had 
not  been  well  for  a  few  days,  and  I 
finally  decided  to  stay  at  home  with 
her.  John  kissed  us  and  scrambled  in- 
to the  buckboard,  calling  back  to  me : 
'Don't  bother  with  supper;  I'll  get  a 
bite  in  town,  and  I  may  be  a  little  late 
getting  home,  as  I'm  going  to  have 
Bess  shod.'  We  watched  him  drive 
out  of  sight,  I  with  a  catch  at  my  throat 
and  the  baby  whimpering  fretfully.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  been  left  alone 
and  I  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  I  was 
lonesome  or  frightened.  But  I  did 
know  that  my  strong,  level-headed  hus- 
band was  driving  rapidly  out  of  sight, 
and  it  left  me  feeling  rather  helpless 
and  alone. 

"I  sat  down  to  rock  the  baby  to  sleep 
but  she  started  a  pitiful  little  wail.  The 
lump  in  my  throat  got  larger,  so  wink- 
ing fast,  I  tried  to  keep  the  tears  back, 
but  it  was  too  late — my  tears  rained 
down  on  the  baby,  and  she  looked  at 
me  wonderingly  and  with  such  a  pro- 
found stare  that  I  laughed.  The  lump 
had  gone,  and  I  was  feeling  better,  so 
put  the  baby  into  her  crib  and  began 
doing  my  chores. 

"The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  when 
I  had  finished  with  my  work,  and  I  sat 
down  by  the  window  to  watch  the 
beautiful  sunset.  I  felt  a  peaceful 
calm  and  a  quiet  sense  of  security  steal 
over  me  as  I  gazed  over  the  little  farm 
that  meant  so  much  to  us  both,  and  I 
gave  silent  thanks  for  the  love  of  my 
husband,  the  joy  of  my  baby  and  the 
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little  home  we  were  making. 

"  'Me  want  gun!'  The  words  came 
like  a  shot  in  the  still  air.  I  whirled 
around  and  saw  a  drunken  Indian 
lurching  back  and  forth  within  the 
room.  He  had  gotten  off  his  horse  and 
crept  silently  to  my  kitchen  door.  My 
heart  was  pounding  within  me,  and  I 
was  weak  from  fright.  I  mustered  up 
my  courage  and  said,  trying  hard  to 
keep  my  voice  from  trembling:  T  have 
no  gun;  go  away.'  He  stood  there 
woodenly,  and  I  said  again :  'I  have  no 
gun;  go  away.'  He  said:  'John  he  go 
to  town ;  me  want  him  gun.'  I  realized 
that  the  Indian  had  passed  John  on  the 
road  and  was  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  frighten  me  into  giving  him 
John's  new  rifle. 

"We  stood  staring  at  each  other;  he 
stubbornly  waiting  for  me  to  produce 
the  gun,  and  I  so  paralyzed  with  fear 
that  I  couldn't  move.  The  baby  whim- 
pered and  sat  up  in  her  crib.  I  leaned 
over  and  picked  her  up,  cuddling  her 
and  battling  for  time  to  get  my  scat- 
tered wits  together.  I  looked  at  the 
Indian  just  in  time  to  see  an  evil  smile 
hover  around  his  mouth,  and  he  pointed 
a  large  forefinger  at  baby:  'I  kill  um 
papoose  no  get  um  gun,'  he  stated 
calmly.  I  walked  to  the  door  and  the 
hill  covered  with  timber  crossed  my 
vision.  It  brought  a  thought,  and  I 
said :  'John  is  up  there  cutting  timber; 
he  has  his  gun  up  there.'  The  Indian 
said  patiently:  'Me  see  John  in  town.' 
I  said :  'Yes,  but  he  has  returned,  and 
he  is  now  up  there,'  pointing  again.  As 
the  Indian  followed  the  direction  of  my 
hand  with  his  eyes  we  heard  the 
strokes  of  an  axe  up  on  the  hill,  one — 
two — three  times.  My  blood  froze 
within  me,  as  I  knew  there  wasn't  a 
soul  within  ten  miles  of  us.  The  In- 
dian turned  to  me  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression upon  his  face,  and  again  I 
said:  'Don't  you  hear  him?'  Again 
the  mysterious  chopper  repeated  the 
strokes  of  his  axe,  one — two — three. 

"The  Indian  gave  another  look  and 
hurriedly  climbed  upon  his  horse  and 


was  soon  out  of  sight.  I  ran  to  the 
barn  and  saddled  my  mare,  wrapping 
baby  in  a  blanket,  and  started  off  at 
a  gallop  down  the  country  road.  I  met 
John  just  a  few  miles  from  town,  and 
he  was  dumbfounded  at  my  appear- 
ance— wild-eyed  with  fright  and  with 
my  hair  streaming  down  my  back.  I 
told  him  hastily  of  the  visit  from  the 
Indian,  and  pleaded  with  him  to  drive 
back  to  town  for  the  night.  He  tried 
to  reason  with  me,  saying  that  the  In- 
dian was  frightened  away,  and  that  he 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  return;  but  I 
cried  and  coaxed,  so  he  hitched  Dixie, 
my  mare,  on  to  the  back  of  the  buck- 
board  and  bundled  us  into  the  seat  be- 
side him  and  drove  back  into  town. 
After  a  restless  night  we  arose  at  an 
early  hour  and  started  homeward. 

"In  the  cool  morning  air  I  felt 
ashamed  of  my  fright,  and  even 
laughed  at  my  ridiculous  ride.  I  felt 
then  that  I  was  permitting  my  imagina- 
tion too  much  scope,  and  after  thinking 
the  matter  over  calmly,  I  felt  that  I 
had  allowed  my  fear  to  overcome  my 
reasoning  faculties,  and  that  I  would 
have  been  safe  had  I  stayed  in  my  own 
home.  We  drove  on  and  my  spirits 
rose  higher  and  higher  as  we  neared 
the  farm. 

"On  turning  into  our  farm  yard  my 
husband  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  and  I  looked  at  him  to  see 
what  had  happened.  His  face  had 
turned  a  greyish  tint,  and  his  eyes 
wore  a  look  of  horror.  I  hastily  looked 
in  the  direction  his  hand  shakingly 
pointed.  Our  home  was  in  ashes.  A 
few  smoking  embers  were  still  red 
from  the  recent  fire.  We  sat  there 
stupidly  for  a  while,  and  I  watched  the 
blood  flow  back  into  my  husband's  face 
and  a  tender  light  replaced  the  glazed 
horror  in  his  eyes. 

"Then  he  clasped  us  both  in  his 
rugged  brown  arms  and  whispered: 
'Thank  God,  Mary,  for  the  warning,  or 
you  and  baby  wouldn't  be  safe  in  my 
arms  now.  The  red-skin  has  evened 
up.' " 


Mis  Last  Entertainment 


By  Grace  Hutcheson 


"Things  are  not  always    what     they 

seem, 
Skim  milk  masquerades  as  cream." 

THE    steamer    "Governor"    had 
made  good  time  on  her  run  from 
Los  Angeles,  and  now  almost 
an  hour  before  she  was  due,  was 
steaming  into  San  Diego  Bay. 

Up  on  the  hurricane  deck  a  couple 
well  worthy  of  attention  leaned  over 
the  rail.  If  the  yellow  hair  of  the  blue- 
eyed,  pink-cheeked  girl  was  a  trifle  too 
"golden,"  if  the  dainty  whiteness  of 
her  skin  and  the  blush  on  her  cheek  a 
bit  too  apparent  to  be  natural,  it  did 
not  appear  so  to  the  young  man  whose 
gaze  swept  appreciatively  over  her 
trim  figure  in  its  natty  blue  tailored 
suit;  not  a  detail  escaped  him,  from  the 
small  feet,  snugly  encased  -  in  the 
bronze  slippers  and  silk  stockings  to 
match,  the  little  white-gloved  hands, 
swinging  a  silver  mesh  bag  and  vanity 
case,  up  to  the  vivacious,  mischievous 
eyes  that  coquetted  at  him  beneath  the 
becoming,  stylish  hat  that  rested  so 
lightly  on  the  before-mentioned  blonde 
curls.  A  charming  couple,  indeed, 
they  were,  for  he  was  a  striking  con- 
trast. He  wore  a  light-gray,  Norfolk 
jacket  suit,  low  gray  suede  shoes,  blue 
silk  SOX  that  matched  the  gaily  bor- 
dered handkerchief  tucked  into  his 
left-hand  breast  pocket;  a  soft  gray 
and  blue  draped  Panama  hat,  jauntily 
tilted  back,  showed  the  soft,  dark  hair 
that  clustered  over  the  brow  of  this 
languid,  prosperous  looking  young  man 
who  raised  a  pair  of  limpid  brown 
eyes,  in  which  lurked  a  timid,  confiding 
expression,  to  follow  the  glance  and 
pointing  hand  of  his  companion. 

The  ship  was  entering  the  harbor. 
Like  a  long,  black  finger.  Point  Loma 


stretched  out,  beckoning  to  them.  It 
was  evening — just  sunset — and  the 
whole  Western  sky  was  a  blaze  of 
color.  Flaming  crimson  flooded  the 
sky,  and  then  crowded  for  more  space 
to  conquer,  reached  out  long  streamers 
into  the  deep  blue  of  the  bay,  which 
mirror-like  reflected  back  the  rosy 
hue.  A  riot  of  color,  as  though  on  the 
placque  of  a  busy  artist,  mixed  and 
blended  into  indescribable  tints;  but, 
even  as  they  gazed,  the  picture 
changed;  before  its  marvelous  beauty 
could  be  realized,  it  had  changed  and 
the  clouds  blended  into  other  colors 
and  shapes.  The  upper  sky  faded 
from  rosy  red  into  a  soft  pink  which 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  the  outer 
edges  became  fluted  with  fluffy  white ; 
a  bank  of  snow  broke  into  thousands 
of  little  islands  and  floated  off  over 
the  clear  blue  sea  of  the  evening  sky, 
while  redder  and  redder  became  the 
line  where  Point  Loma's  dark  shape 
met  the  horizon. 

As  the  ship  reached  the  dock,  the 
last  bright  hue  had  vanished  and  the 
deepening  blue  of  the  evening  sky  be- 
came dotted  with  twinkling,  beckoning 
stars. 

The  girl  turned  impulsively. 

"When  I  met  you  in  San  Francisco, 
I  told  you  of  our  wonderful  sunsets. 
How  glad  I  am  you  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  that  I  did  not  exag- 
gerate their  beauty.  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  glorious,  Manuel?" 

"Never,"  came  the  answer  in  soft 
tones  which  touched  so  lightly  on  the 
ending  consonant  of  the  word.  "At 
least,  not  in  this  country,  but  now  that 
we  have  arrived  at  San  Diego,  I  hope 
the  acquaintance,  which  has  proven  so 
delightful  to  me  on  board  ship,  may  be 
continued,  and  that  during  my  brief 
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sojourn  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  you  will  remember  your  prom- 
ise to  show  me  more  of  its  beauties." 

Feminine  nature  never  will  be  proof 
against  the  admiration  and  expression 
of  caressing  sweetness  such  as  lay  in 
those  clear  brown  eyes;  no  woman 
could  wantonly  hurt  the  feelings  of  a 
man  so  charming,  and  Gladys  intro- 
duced Manuel  to  the  friends  whom  she 
was  visiting,  and  his  pleasing  manners 
and  easy  grace  at  once  won  their  ad- 
miration and  he  was  included  in  the 
•pleasure  trips,  picnics,  dinners  and 
parties  planned  by  Gladys'  friends  for 
her  entertainment.  A  delightful  ad- 
dition to  the  party  he  was,  for  no 
thought  of  •  self  seemed  to  enter  into 
his  plans  for  others'  comfort  and  plea- 
sure, and  though  giving  the  impression 
of  one  who  had  traveled  through  many 
lands,  he  visited  the  wonderful  caves 
at  La  Jolla,  gazed  in  appreciative  won- 
der at  the  "White  Lady"  or  the  Alliga- 
tor's Head,  walked  silently  through  the 
old  Estudillo  House,  "Ramona's  Mar- 
riage Place,"  at  Old  Town,  and  at 
every  point  of  interest  showed  a  keen 
sense  of  pleasure. 

"Who  is  he  ?"  Gladys'  friends  would 
ask,  with  feminine  curiosity. 

"He  has  a  little  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
der which  suggests  French  national- 
ity," said  a  smitten  one. 

"I  think  he  is  Jewish,"  answered  a 
jealous  one,  who  had  danced  but  once 
with  him,  for,  after  a  picnic  supper  on 
the  beach  at  Coronado,  they  were 
spending  the  evening  at  the  Pavilion — 
and  Manuel's  dancing  was  enchanting 
— every  step  a  glide,  he  moved  like  a 
bit  of  thistledown,  or  floated  along  as 
on  the  wings  of  a  gull;  the  abandon- 
ment, the  pleasure,  nay,  even  the  pas- 
sion, with  which  he  swayed  to  the 
measure  of  the  music,  made  even 
watching  him  a  joy — to  be  his  partner 
— a  too  swiftly  ending  dream. 

So  thought  Gladys,  and  sighed. 

These  friends  of  hers  were  but  the 
companions  of  her  finishing  school 
days,  and  none  knew  of  her  childhood 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  was 
born.  Wistfully  her  hand  went  to  her 
fluffy,  too-yellow  hair,  but  the  smile 


on  her  lips  faded  as  there  rose  before 
her  the  picture  of  her  swarthy-skinned, 
square-figured  mother  and  sisters;  she 
recalled  her  sailor  father's  half  affec- 
tionate, half  insolent  tone  as  he  called 

her  his  "little  blue-eyed  squaw." 
*  *  * 

Manuel's  visit  was  over — important 
business  matters,  he  said,  compelled 
his  return  to  San  Francisco — and  to  a 
farewell  dinner  at  the  roof  garden  of 
the  Grant  Hotel  he  invited  his  new 
friends. 

It  seemed  strange  that  one  could  be 
unhappy  in  such  beautiful  surround- 
ings; high  above  the  lighted  streets, 
overlooking  the  calm  bay  from  which 
wafted  in  soft  sea  breezes,  which,  with 
their  brisk  salt  tang,  lightly  stirred 
the  shrubs  and  perfume  laden  vines  of 
the  garden,  Gladys  listened  resent- 
fully to  the  sweet  melodies  of  a  hidden 
orchestra,  and  leaning  over  the  rail  of 
their  little  balcony,  gazed  rebelliously 
down  on  the  stately  old  palms  sur- 
rounding the  little  plaza  which  marked 
the  center  of  the  town,  and  looked 
without  seeing  them,  at  the  many  col- 
ored streams  of  water  playing  from  a 
brilliant  electric  fountain,  until  through 
her  tears  they  became  a  blurred  con- 
fusion of  vague  lights.  Manuel's  ca- 
ressing glances  disturbed  her;  though 
they  told  her  that  he  cared,  her  heart 
was  heavy,  for  even  though  he  did 
care,  she  must  let  him  go — he  must 
never  know. 

As  they  waited  in  a  flowery  little 
nook  of  their  private  dining  room  un- 
til the  remaining  members  of  the  little 
party  should  arrive,  Manuel's  fastid- 
ious eyes  swept  anxiously  over  the 
table  set  for  his  guests ;  the  fine  linen, 
bright  silver,  sparkling  cut-glass,  re- 
ceived his  criticising  glance,  and  more 
than  once  he  beckoned  to  the  busy, 
soft-footed  attendants,  and  in  his  quiet 
way,  suggested  a  change  here,  or  an 
addition  there. 

At  last,  a  happy,  laughing  group, 
they  were  seated.  With  sinking  spirits 
Gladys  watched  the  languid  indiffer- 
ence with  which  Manuel  accepted  the 
solicitous  attentions  of  the  waiter  who 
stood  at  his  elbow,  and  with  a  queer 
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little  choke  in  her  throat,  remembered 
how  every  servant,  every  menial,  at 
once  treated  him  with  a  deference  that 
an  assumed  manner  could  never  com- 
mand— so  she  believed.  And  he  ac- 
cepted it  so  unconsciously.  No,  he 
must  never  know. 

A  frown  of  annoyance  rose  to  his 
face;  he  toyed  with  his  fork,  thrust  it 
daintily  into  the  blue-points  on  his 
plate,  and  turning  to  the  waiter  who 
had  just  come  into  the  room,  said  in  a 
low  tone  of  intense  disgust : 

"These  oysters  are  not  properly 
chilled!     Please  remove  them." 

The  waiter's  eyes  were  glued  to 
Manuel's  face,  the  napkin  on  his  arm 
dropped  unnoticed  to  the    floor,    and 


with  true  Mexican  impulsiveness,  he 
cried : 

"Why,  Manuel  Gomez!  When  did 
you  come  back?" 

A  little  sarcasm  crept  into  his  voice 
as  he  added: 

"Maybe  you  could  get  them  a  little 
colder  at  your  old  home  in  Tijuana!" 
and  then  lapsed  into  excited  exclama- 
tions in  his  native  tongue. 

Astonished  glances  sped  around  the 
table.  Manuel's  face  flushed,  and  his 
head  drooped,  but  the  tears,  that  all 
evening  had  been  welling  up  in  Gladys' 
eyes,  dried,  and  a  soft,  glad  light  shone 
in  them.  Slipping  her  hand  under  the 
table,  it  met  Manuel's,  and  she  gave  it 
a  long,  understanding  squeeze. 


OUR     DAY 

Pass,  holy  day.     Come,  winter's  dreary  blast 
Or  pain,  or  care,  or  night  in  wanton  sway, 

Or  pallid  death,  or  Miserere's  fast; 

I  shall  not  nurse  despair,  for  I  have  seen  one  day! 

One  golden  day!    Together  you  and  I 

Did  wander  down  the  rose-dim  coast  of  mom 

To  where  the  restless  tides  of  life  flashed  high. 
Their  glory  and  their  color  to  the  day  reborn. 

Oh,  sunlit  day!     Like  sulphur-tinted  sand 

The  time  slipped  through  our  hands  a  shim'ring  gold; 
Love  led  us  on  from  the  clamoring  land 

To  the  starry  edges  of  Heaven's  mystic  fold. 

Our  perfect  day!     I  face  alone  the  storm; 

But  I  could  live  forever  in  the  night 
If  memory  lift  her  torch  above  the  form 

Of  dusk,  and  show  once  more  that  day  of  bliss  and  light. 

Le  Baron  P.  Cooke. 


Thus  Spake  Zarathustra — Against 

Democracy 


[Concluded] 

By  Charles  Hancock  Forster 


MORE  than  half  a  century  ago 
the  leaders  and  the  advocates 
of  Prussian  militarism  real- 
ized that  their  ideals  could  not 
be  attained  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Christianity  and  democracy,  so  they 
seized  upon  a  philosophy  that  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  these  two  chief  tenden- 
cies of  our  modern  civilization.  The 
men  who  formed  the  intellectual  back- 
ground of  the  German  system  recog- 
nized that  the  Christian  religion  was 
the  forerunner  of  democracy,  and  in 
their  desire  to  check  democracy,  they 
sought  to  undermine  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  History  makes  plain  to  us  that 
wherever  the  simpler  forms  of  Pro- 
testantism have  opened  the  pages  of 
The  New  Testament  to  the  common 
people,  emphasizing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  living,  moral  issues  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith  rather  than  ritual  and  dogma, 
a  larger  measure  of  democracy  has 
been  the  inevitable  result.  Christ  was 
the  first  and  the  greatest  democrat.  He 
made  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence possible.  He  taught  the  equality 
of  all  men  in  God's  sight,  and  when  he 
regarded  the  natural  inequalities  that 
come  through  birth,  through  race,  en- 
vironment or  mental  qualifications,  he 
taught  that  these  fortunate  ones  are 
bound,  under  God,  to  serve  the  less 
fortunate.  The  impact  of  this  teach- 
ing upon  the  bulwarks  of  selfishness 
and  autocracy  has  been  irresistible, 
and  slowly  but  surely  these  bulwarks 
have  crumbled.  But  what  we  have 
gained  of  Christian  ideals,  of  democ- 
racy and  personal  liberty  have  been 
gained  through  the  blood  and  the  sac- 


rificial toil  of  centuries,  and  we  should 
dedicate  our  life  to  keep  what  we  have 
gained,  cost  what  it  may.  We  owe  a 
debt  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  we  cannot  be  of  any  value  to 
the  future  unless  we  keep  faith  with 
the  past. 

In  this  article  I  will  try  to  give  clear 
and  correct  interpretation  of  the  atti- 
tude of  German  philosophy  toward 
modern  democracy,  making  quotations 
directly  from  the  original  text  of  books 
written  as  far  back  as  forty  and  fifty 
years.  What  has  been  written  of  late 
on  this  subject  in  a  popular  way,  has 
been  so  general  and  second-hand,  that 
it  fails  to  carry  confidence  and  convic- 
tion. Every  American  should  under- 
stand just  what  is  the  Prussian  phil- 
osophy of  life.  He  should  know  just 
how  it  came  into  existence. 

He  should  know  the  logical  founda- 
tions of  it.  When  he  reads  about  it  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
reading  an  unbiased  statement  of  facts. 
The  popular  attempts  to  deal  with 
German  philosophy  have  not  carried 
conviction.  I  desire  to  help  the  reader 
to  look  right  into  the  soul  of  the 
enemy.  If  this  philosophy  about 
which  I  am  writing  is  allowed  to  pre- 
vail, a  new  order  of  life  will  rise  like 
a  boasting  terror  over  the  ruins  of  our 
dearest  ideals.  We  can  consistently 
believe  that  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
on  our  side  when  we  understand  this 
philosophy. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche  and  his  follow- 
ers recognized  that  the  movements  of 
democracy,  the  talk  about  equality, 
and  the  humanitarian  tendencies     of 
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modern  times  were  sown  in  the  life  of 
Europe  by  Christianity.  "We  talk  of 
nothing  else,"  he  wrote,  "but  the  poor, 
the  weak,  the  lame,  the  diseased  and 
the  ugly.  Our  laws  are  made  with 
them  in  view  .  .  .  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
came  into  the  world  as  the  personified 
gospel  of  love,  as  a  saviour  bringing 
blessed  and  victory  to  the  poor,  the 
meek,  the  sinners.  Did  he  not  repre- 
sent seduction  in  its  most  awful  and 
hideous  form  ?  By  accepting  him  as  a 
religion  the  human  race  has  ceased  to 
advance.  The  religion  that  claims  to 
save  the  world  is  fast  leading  it  to  its 
ruin." 

Carrying  out  further  this  thought, 
there  is  another  passage,  typical  of 
"Kultur"  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
Christian  religion,  which  says :  "Chris- 
tianity is  to  blame  for  this  false  idea 
about  equal  rights.  Every  one  has  an 
immortal  soul,  and  is  of  equal  rank 
with  every  one  else.  Christianity  has 
enticed  over  to  its  side  the  ill-consti- 
tuted, the  ill-fortuned,  the  scum  and 
the  dross  of  humanity.  .  .  .  This  poi- 
son of  the  teaching  of  equal  rights  for 
all  has  waged  a  deadly  war  against 
every  sentiment  of  reverence  and  dis- 
tance between  man  and  man,  and  this 
distance  is  necessary  to  every  growth 
of  civilization.  Aristocracy  has  been 
undermined  most  craftily  by  the  lie 
of  the  equality  of  souls  ...  It  is  the 
revolt  of  all  that  creeps  upon  the 
ground  against  the  elevated." 

The  next  time  we  are  shocked  at  the 
Kaiser's  use  of  the  name  of  God  in 
connection  with  his  military  mania  we 
should  remember  that  he  does  not 
mean  your  God  and  m.ine.  For  the 
Christian  conception  of  God,  the  phil- 
osophy that  has  received  the  Kaiser's 
patronage  has  the  very  deepest  con- 
tempt. 

"The  God  of  Christianity,"  wrote 
Nietzsche,  "represents  the  low  water 
mark  of  the  declining  developments  of 
the  god-type.  In  this  god  we  find  hos- 
tility to  life,  to  nature,  to  the  power  of 
real  living.  .  .  .  That  the  strong  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  not  thrust  from 
themselves  this  Christian  god  is  verily 
no  honor  to  their  religious  talent,  not 


to  speak  of  their  taste.  They  ought  to 
have  got  the  better  of  this  sickly,  de- 
crepit product  of  decadence.  It  has 
placed  a  curse  upon  them  and  has  in- 
corporated sickness,  old  age,  and  con- 
tradiction into  all  their  instincts  .  .  . 
Two  thousand  years  and  not  a  single 
new  god!  But  still  continuing,  as  if 
existing  by  right,  this  pitiable  god  of 
Christian  monotheism,  this  hybrid  im- 
age of  ruin  derived  from  nullity  and 
contradiction,  in  which  all  decadent  in- 
stincts and  all  lassitudes  of  soul  have 
their  sanction."  In  another  passage, 
even  surpassing  this  one  in  blasphemy, 
the  philosopher  of  Prussian  militarism 
wrote:  "Everything  strong,  brave, 
domineering  and  proud  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  this  Christian  conception 
of  God  .  .  .  This  concept  sinks  step 
by  step  until  God  is  now  a  symbol  of 
a  staff  for  the  fatigued,  a  sheet  anchor 
for  all  the  drowning  ones.  .  .  He  be- 
comes the  poor  people's  god,  the  god 
of  the  sick  par-excellence!  Such  a 
reduction  of  the  divine!  A  democrat 
god!  So  pale,  so  weak,  so  decadent! 
He  becomes  thinner,  paler,  a  mere  ruin 
of  a  god!" 

When  one  has  read  page  after  page 
of  this  awful  blasphemy,  and  when  one 
has  listened  to  the  cries  of  this  pagan 
philosophy  for  a  return  of  the  bloody 
days  of  classic  paganism,  then,  and 
then  alone,  can  one  understand  the 
savage  barbarism  of  Germany  and  the 
menace  against  which  we  have  taken 
up  the  gage  of  battle.  From  the  pages 
of  this  philosophy  a  cry  comes  forth 
for  a  new  life,  a  new  religion  and  a 
new  conscience  that  can  meet  Europe's 
great  need.  Something  to  take  the 
place  "Of  the  cowardice,  the  pitiable- 
ness,  the  old  woman  morality  that  two 
millenniums  of  Christianity  have  in- 
corporated into  the  human  race."  It 
claims  that  it  finds  this  something  in 
the  primitive  paganism  of  the  classic 
days  of  antiquity,  when  the  vikings  of 
the  north  country,  and  the  heroes  of 
Homeric  day  roamed  the  earth.  It 
assumes  the  role  of  a  pagan  prophet  in 
the  wilderness  of  modern  civilization, 
and  this  is  its  cry:  "Throw  open  the 
windows,  and  let  the  fresh  breezes  of 
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paganism  drive  out  the  foul,  poisonous 
atmosphere  of  Christianity.  Educate 
yourselves  in  warfare  and  in  the  thmgs 
of  the  virile,  warrior  spirit.  Develop 
the  manly  instincts  that  sing  in  battle 
and  shout  exultantly  when  the  blood 
spouts  from  the  quivering  flesh  of  the 
enemy.  Develop  within  yourselves  a 
new  spirit  that  is  free,  and  tread  un- 
der your  feet  that  contemptible  species 
of  well-being  dreamt  of  by  shop-keep- 
ers. Christians,  cows,  women.  English- 
men and  other  democrats." 

When  I  first  read  these  things,  be- 
fore the  war,  I  regarded  them  as  the 
ravings  of  insane  fanaticism,  although 
I  knew  that  the  ruling  class  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  intellectual  class,  made 
a  great  deal  of  this  philosophy.  I 
then  regarded  it  as  the  mere  fad  or 
hobby  of  the  educated  classes  of  Ger- 
many, but  I  have  changed  my  mind 
now.  It  was  a  well  planned  effort  to 
prepare  the  soul  of  the  people  for  the 
next  great  war.  What  we  regarded  as 
a  mere  fad  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
real  and  a  horrible  fact.  I  leave  it  to 
the  average  man  to  decide  whether  or 
not  Germany  is  carrying  out  this  phil- 
osophy to  the  very  letter. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  by  German 
philosophy  upon  the  belief  that  it  is 
righteousness  to  be  strong  and  a  sin 
to  be  weak,  unprepared  and  unfit.  It 
also  regards  sympathy  and  compassion 
for  the  weak  and  the  unfit  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous sin  that  leads  to  death,  and  a 
conspiracy  against  the  true  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race.  It  advocates, 
as  the  only  true  moral  standard  for  a 
mighty  race,  that  it  should  consider  it 
a  duty  to  subdue  all  weaker  races  in 
order  to  leave  the  world  in  the  control 
of  the  strongest  and  the  mightiest. 

Speaking  of  the  social  and  humani- 
tarian enthusiasms  of  modern  democ- 
racy, Nietzsche  wrote:  "When  one 
studies  modern  civilization  as  I  have 
done,  he  is  seized  with  every  kind  of 
disgust  and  suspicion.  Fear  springs 
up.  Faith  in  conventional  morality  is 
shaken,  and  finally  a  new  demand 
makes  itself  felt.  This  Christian  mor- 
ality of  compassion  is  to  blame  if  the 
highest  mightiness  and  splendor  of  the 


type  of  man  that  nature  can  produce,  is 
never  produced.  In  this  morality  I  see 
a  great  danger  threatening  mankind.  I 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  most 
dismal  symptom  of  our  European  civi- 
lization." 

Perhaps  the  most  enlightening  pas- 
sage on  the  attitude  of  the  military 
circles  of  Germany  toward  democracy 
is  found  in  Nietzsche's  famous  illus- 
tration of  a  pyramid  as  typical  of  an 
ideal  civilization:  "Aristocracy  must 
have  a  broad  basis  upon  which  to 
stand.  It  has  for  its  first  need  a 
soundly  consolidated  mediocrity.  There 
is  a  determination  of  nature  that  the 
common  herd  should  be  a  public  util- 
ity, a  wheel,  a  function.  For  the  medi- 
ocre it  should  be  happiness  to  be  medi- 
ocre. Mediocrity  is  the  first  necessity 
for  the  possibility  of  exceptions,  and 
a  high  civilization  is  conditioned  by  it. 
I  hate  the  mob  of  the  present  day,  the 
democratic  mob  that  undermine  the 
working-man  instinct,  that  destroy  his 
contentedness  with  his  petty  exist- 
ence. They  make  him  envious.  They 
teach  him  revenge."  The  pyramid  of 
society  must  have  for  its  base  the  mul- 
titude of  the  common  classes,  and  for 
its  apex,  the  supermen,  the  noble  aris- 
tocracy. Nietzsche  claimed  that  any 
effort  to  make  equal  the  upper  and 
lower  elements  of  society  would  de- 
stroy the  solid,  shapely  pyramid,  mak- 
ing it  a  rubbish  heap.  The  caste  of 
supermen  would  be  lost  in  the  chaos 
and  the  race  would  decline. 

Those  who  have  been  led  to  regard 
modern  Germany  as  a  leader  in  social- 
welfare  legislation  have  not  studied 
deeply  enough  into  the  motives  of  the 
German  system.  The  hidden  motive 
behind  the  great  welfare  movements  in 
modern  Germany  is  a  sinister  one,  and 
whatever  the  Social  Democratic  party 
have  done,  they  have  been  allowed  to 
do  it  by  the  military  caste.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  case  of  feeding  a  dog  well  to 
make  him  fight  for  you.  The  rulers 
knew  that  an  efficient  fighting  force 
must  love  the  fatherland,  and  the  wel- 
fare movements  we're  used  to  create 
that  love.  But  I  cannot  go  into  detail 
here  to  explain  this.     I  have  done  so 
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in  another  article  that  is  to  appear  in 
"The  Survey"  of  New  York,  and  I 
hope  later  to  write  for  "The  Overland 
Monthly"  a  careful  study  of  the  Ger- 
man social  movements  of  late  years. 

The  real  Germany,  and  not  the  Ger- 
many of  advanced,  social  reform, 
about  which  we  have  read  so  much,  is 
opposed  to  modem  labor  movements. 
It  frowns  upon  all  tendencies  in  mod- 
ern life  that  aim  to  share  more  equally 
the  riches  and  the  pleasures  of  life.  Its 
conviction  is  that  the  ruling  classes 
should  stand  in  secure  isolation  above 
the  common  classes,  and  should  frown 
upon  all  talk  of  personal  liberty  and 
equal  rights,  because  such  talk  helps 
the  weaker,  the  more  mediocre  element 
to  get  the  upper  hand.  "The  fact  that 
there  is  a  labor  question  is  owing  to 
stupidity,"  wrote  Nietzsche.  "I  do  not 
know  what  the  people  want  to  do  with 
the  modern  working  man  now  they 
have  made  a  question  of  him.  He  is 
so  advantageously  situated  that  he  is 
liable  to  go  on  questioning  further  and 
less  modestly.  There  is  no  hope  now 
that  a  modest,  self-contented  species, 
like  the  Chinese,  will  here  constitute 
itself  into  a  class.  The  modern  work- 
ing man  is  given  the  right  of  combina- 
tion and  franchise.  If  slaves  are 
needed,  why  be  so  foolish  as  to  edu- 
cate them  to  be  masters." 

Neitzsche  accused  our  Christian 
civilization  of  reaching  up  into  "The 
Blue"  to  find  its  moral  standards,  and 
he  warned  us  to  forsake  "The  Blue  for 
The  Gray."  By  "The  Gray"  he  meant 
the  gray  ground  of  nature,  where  the 
fittest  survive  by  tearing  to  pieces  the 
weaker  things ;  the  lower  world  of  life, 
where  neither  mind  nor  spirit  dwells, 
where  all  is  red  in  tooth  and  claw. 
Here  lies  the  secret  meaning  of  this 
bloody  hour.  Germany  has  sought  hef 
moral  standards  in  "The  Gray."    We 


would  have  disregarded  this  erratic 
philosophy  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
its  teachings  are  now  domineering  in 
human  affairs.  We  are  fighting  against 
"The  Gray"  for  "The  Blue,"  for  we  be- 
lieve with  our  whole  soul,  that  the  mor- 
als that  have  stood  the  test,  and  proved 
themselves  to  be  immortal,  are  those 
that  have  been  inspired  by  "The  Blue." 
When  the  eyes  of  the  world's  prophets 
have  looked  up  into  God's  clear,  clean 
Blue ;  when  they  have  left  the  mire  of 
the  valley  to  reach  the  summits  of 
God,  it  has  been  while  there,  thank 
God,  that  they  have  become  the  origi- 
nators of  our  moral  standards.  Man  is 
not  a  beast.  He  was  not  made  to  root 
in  gray  ground  of  nature  to  find  him- 
self, but  when  he  does,  the  world 
groans  in  terror  and  agony. 

But  the  men  of  "The  Blue"  are  here, 
and  they  are  fighting  for  the  ideals  of 
Christian  civilization.  President  Wil- 
son clearly  understood  the  purposes  of 
Prussian  paganism  and  what  would  be- 
fall the  world  were  it  victorious,  when 
he  wrote:  "We  are  now  to  accept  the 
gage  of  battle  with  this  natural  foe  of 
liberty,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend 
the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check 
and  nullify  its  pretensions  and  its 
power.  .  .  The  world  must  be  made 
safe  for  democracy  .  .  .  We  have  no 
selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no 
conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no 
indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material 
compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we 
shall  freely  make  ...  To  such  an  end 
we  dedicate  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
everything  we  have  and  everything  we 
are,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know 
that  the  day  has  come  when  America 
is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and 
her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave 
her  birth,  and  happiness,  and  the  peace 
that  she  has  treasured.  God  helping 
her,  she  can  do  no  other." 


Sister  /Madeline 


By   Washington   Van  Dusen 


"On  one  side  I  was  called  as  it  were  by  God;  on  the  other 
side  I  was  tempted  by  regrets  for  the  world." — St.  Theresa. 


On  fair  Ravello's  hills  upon  a  crest 
That  faced  the  glory  of  the  burning  West 
And  purple  sea,  a  stately  convent  rose 
That  beckoned  to  its  passionless  repose, 
Like  some  Elysian  height  we  reach  in  sleep 
But  cannot  keep. 

Outside  the  hall  a  blue-tiled  terrace  spread, 
With  vines  upon  the  lattice  overhead, 
Whose  rose  wreathed  pillars  framed  a  thrilling  scene. 
With  vistas  fair,  each  airy  space  between, 
Where  mountain,  cliff  and  shore,  and  turquoise  sea. 
Gleamed  tenderly. 

The  abbess  sat  before  a  table  bare. 
And  one  by  one  the  sisters  yielded  there 
All  treasures,  relics  of  a  world  gone  by. 
To  centre  all  their  wandering  thoughts  on  high — 
Leave  earth  behind  and  live  for  Christ  and  cross — 
All  else  be  dross. 

And  what  did  Sister  Madeline  lay  there. 
The  fair  novetiate  with  auburn  hair? 
She  brought  a  letter  snatched  from  halcyon  years, 
A  note  of  love — surrendered  there  with  tears, 
For  earthly  love  must  die  when  heaven  calls 
To  convent  walls. 

But  often  in  some  happy  dream  she  heard 
The  thrilling  music  of  a  whispered  word. 
And  once  she  saw  her  lover's  children  play 
Along  the  terraced  heights  above  the  Bay 
In  that  enchanted  hour  when  sunset  dyes 
The  sea  and  skies. 

And  one  fair  day  with  her  companion,  Rose, 
Upon  a  knoll  that  crowned  the  garden  close. 
Her  pent-up  passion  struggled  to  be  free 
And  there  at  rest  above  the  rippling  sea,    ■ 
Her  heart  leaped  up;  the  bonds  of  silence  broke. 
And  thus  she  spoke : 
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"O  Rose,  it  may  be  best  some  sacrifice 
Earth's  love  for  God's  own  pure  and  radiant  skies; 
Best  some  should  leave  the  world  of  toil  and  pain, 
To  live  a  life  remote  but  free  from  stain ; 
But,  ah,  for  me  its  peace,  its  beauty  palls 
In  convent  walls. 

"I  live  in  dreams.    Of  life's  fair  fruits  bereft, 
I  own  the  beauty  that  my  dreams  have  left;   ' 
I  pluck  the  roses  still,  a  happy  child. 
As  once  I  wandered  up  the  mountain  wild 
Near  home,  and  heard  the  larks  one  glorious  May 
By  Naples'  Bay. 

"My  father  said:  'The  world  seems  good  to  you, 
For  you  are  charmed  like  travelers  who  view 
Our  shores  from  sea,  and  find  them  more  than  fair; 
But  when  they  see  the  dirt  and  beggars  there, 
Illusion  dies  and  Heaven  dwells  no  more 
By  sea  or  shore.' 

"O  for  a  day  to  wander  free  once  more 
On  olive  hills  or  cypress  girded  shore; 
Or  from  some  height  whose  ruins  Rome  recall. 
Gaze  on  the  sea,  from  rose  and  vine-clad  wall. 
Or  turning  view  the  white  robed  range  that  shines, 
The  Apennines ! 

"O  Italy,  my  own,  I  love  you  still. 
And  all  my  buried  life  still  feels  the  thrill 
Of  memories  as  fragrant  as  of  old ; 
And  finds  its  long  lost  past  in  ashes  cold, 
Forever  fair,  as  some  Pompeian  home 
That  speaks  of  Rome. 

"My  father  was  a  painter;  o'er  and  o'er 
The  wondrous  beauty  of  these  hills  and  shore 
He  sketched  while  I  adored ;  then  mother  died ; 
And  father  would  not  trust  me  from  his  side : — 
'The  times  are  ill,  the  convent's  safer,  dear,' 
And  brought  me  here. 

"My  life  has  been  for  years  a  battlefield, 

God  and  the  world  have  both  called  me  to  yield, 

My  heart's  been  torn  between  contending  fires, 

One  throb  for  Heaven  and  one  that  Earth  inspires, — 

0  for  the  peace  that  smiles  with  fading  day ! 

Look  on  the  Bay! 

"Rose,  let  me  dream!    The  sunset  charms  the  air. 

And  even  from  my  prison  all  is  fair. 

So  love  lights  up  my  past  and  soul  within; 

1  see  life's  glory  as  it  might  have  been. 
Sweet  as  the  vesper  hour  when  twilight  falls 

On  convent  walls." 


"Whirlwind  Wally"  Takes  a  Wife 


By   William   De  Ryee 


Author   of   "Flame."  "Her  Glorious  Night,"  "Royal  June,"  Etc. 


RICHARD  Heathcoot  hummed  a 
popular  air  as  he  entered  the 
tiny  apartment  which  he  shared 
with  his  chum,  Wallace  Bren- 
ham.  Heathcoot  thought  aloud,  while 
he  relieved  himself  of  his  raincoat: 

"Ten  dollars!  Hi-ho!  Oh,  well,  it'll 
'make  the  mare  go'  for  another  week." 

He  tossed  his  hat  and  coat  in  the 
general  direction  of  a  forlorn-looking 
divan,  crossed  to  a  table  and  began  a 
hurried  examination  of  the  day's  mail. 
Separating  a  long,  thick  envelope  from 
the  rest,  he  studied  the  superscription 
a  moment,  then,  with  a  grunt  that  might 
have  denoted  either  sadness  or  disgust, 
he  dropped  the  epistle. 

"Poor  old  Wally!"  he  soliloquized. 
"What  he  needs  is  an  affair  of  the 
heart.  There's  no  'soul'  to  his  work. 
He'll  never  produce  a  decent  play  un- 
til he  knows  what  love  is." 

The  door  opened  and  Wallace  Bren- 
ham  sailed  into  the  room. 

"Congratulations  are  in  order,  Old 
Top,"  he  cried.    "I'm  in  love !" 

"In  love?    The  devil !" 

"No,  not  the  devil;  an  angel.  Ye 
gods!  She's  the  sweetest,  dearest, 
fairest " 

"Hold  on  there." 

"Ravishingest,  darlingest " 

"Mush!" 

"In  short,  she's  my  soul's  mate. 
Straight  goods,  Dick.  She  was  made 
for  me.  Heavens!  she's  the  sweetest 
thing  on  earth !  I  couldn't  live  without 
her.  She's  positively  divine!  Inci- 
dentally, we're  going  to  be  married  to- 
morrow." 

"Where  did  you  meet  her?" 


"I  haven't  met  her — yet." 

"Are  you  drunk  or  crazy?" 

"Both.  Drunk  with  love;  crazy 
about  her!" 

"I  believe  you!"  Heathcoot's  tone 
was  serious.  He  eyed  the  other  suspi- 
ciously. "Wally's"  evident  sincerity 
nonplussed  him.  "What  in  the  devil's 
the  matter  with  you?"  he  snapped. 
"How  are  you  going  to  marry  her  to- 
morrow when  you  don't  even  know  her 
now?" 

"Easy  enough.  She's  got  to  marry 
me,  that's  all.  We  were  made  for 
each  other;  I  feel  it  in  my  soul.  If  she 
won't  consent  to  be  my  wife  I'll  kidnap 
her." 

"Who  is  she,  anyway?" 

"Zula  Eurl." 

"The  actress!" 

"The  actress." 

"You  aren't  really  in  earnest, 
Wally?" 

"Never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my 
life.  I  tell  you  it's  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  to  me.  She's  as  much  of  a  ne- 
cessity to  my  existence  from  now  on 
as  the  air  I  breathe.  It's  simply  got 
to  be." 

"Why,  you  couldn't  borrow  enough 
money  to  pay  for  one  of  her  suppers  at 
the  Waldorf.  How  do  you  expect  to 
keep  her?" 

"I  don't  expect  to  keep  her — let  her 
keep  herself.  I'm  not  marrying  her  to 
keep  her — not  for  a  while,  anyway." 

"And,  besides,  she's  about  to  marry 
an  English  earl.  I  saw  the  announce- 
ment  " 

"Impossible !    When  ?" 

"Comes  off  in  June,  I  believe." 
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"Oh,  well,  I  don't  care  how  many 
English  earls  she  wants  to  marry  in 
June — she's  going  to  marry  me  to- 
morrow." 

Heathcoot  laughed  and  went  into  the 
kitchen.  Returning  with  two  small 
glasses,  he  poured  out  the  drinks  and 
.  pushed  one  toward  Brenham.  Then, 
drawing  up  his  chair,  he  settled  him- 
self. 

The  two  men  sat  and  drank  for 
awhile  in  silence. 

And,  mentally,  Heathcoot  had  to  ad- 
mit, for  the  thousandth  time,  that  his 
companion  was  uncommonly  hand- 
some. His  large  eyes  were  surpris- 
ingly blue  beneath  his  thick,  black 
hair.  A  strong  chin,  high  brow  and 
cheek-bones  lent  an  air  of  distinction, 
intellectuality  and  firmness.  In  view 
of  his  past  experience  with  Brenham, 
Heathcoot  was  loath  to  admit  of  the 
impossibility  of  anything  the  man  at- 
tempted. Just  as  he  was  sure  to  win 
out,  because  of  a  bull-dog-like  tenacity 
of  purpose,  as  a  playwright,  so,  for  the 
same  reason,  was  he  certain  to  win  out 
as  a  lover.  Unlike  Heathcoot,  who 
never  varied  from  a  working  schedule, 
and  endeavored  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  illustrations  and  paintings 
in  a  given  time,  Brenham  worked  spas- 
modically, feverishly — whirlwind-like. 
But  he  never  started  a  thing  he  didn't 
finish.  Heathcoot  had  known  him  to 
sit  down  at  his  desk  in  the  morning, 
and,  under  the  impetus  of  an  "inspira- 
tion," work  for  three  days  and  as  many 
nights  with  scarcely  a  bite  to  eat  and 
not  a  moment's  sleep.  So,  although 
"Wally's"  statements  appeared  prepos- 
terous, yet,  knowing  his  friend  as  he 
did,  he  couldn't  do  otherwise  than  ac- 
cept them  at  their  face  value.  Bren- 
ham certainly  deserved  the  nickname 
Heathcoot  had  given  him — "Whirl- 
wind Wally." 

"You  haven't  told  me  how  you  came 
to  fall  in  love  with  your — your  affin- 
ity." 

"I  saw  her  at  the  Casino  to-day,"  he 
said.  "God !  she's  a  dream !  You  don't 
understand,  Dick.  You  can't — till  you 
find  your  mate.  Then  you'll  know  why 
a  man  may  need  a  woman  more  than 


he  needs  anything  else  in  life.  Don't 
think  that  I  don't  know  what  has  been 
the  matter  with  me,  in  my  writing,  all 
along.  This  love  is  going  to  make  a 
playwright  out  of  me — just  as  a  really 
great  love  would  make  a  painter  out  of 
you.  I'm  not  the  kind  of  man  to  give 
up  meekly  when  something  I  want 
seems  unattainable.  What  I  want  I 
take.  I  want  that  girl — she's  my  soul's 
mate — and  I'm  going  to  have  her." 

"How  do  you  expect  to  get  an  intro- 
duction?" 

"That's  not  absolutely  necessary.  I 
had  intended  asking  you  if  you  knew 
of  anybody  who  knew  of  anybody  else 
who  might  happen  to  know  of  some- 
body who  knew  of  anybody  who  had 
ever  heard  of  anybody  who " 

"Sorry  I  can't  assist  you." 

"That  makes  but  little  difference. 
Nothing  can  stop  me." 

"In  spite  of  the  Englishman?" 

"In  spite  of  the  devil  and  all  his 
imps — if  they  should  take  a  notion  to 
object.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ever 
mentioned  it  or  not,  but  my  great-great- 
great-great-grandmother  was  a  full- 
blood,   Indian   squaw." 

Heathcoot  laughed. 

"Thanks  for  the  information.  Ill 
never  disagree  with  you  again — even 
though  you  declare  yourself  President 
of  the  United  States." 

Wally  rose  and  lifted  his  glass. 

"Here's  to  Zula!"  he  said. 

"Here's  hoping  you  don't  end  up  in 

the  calaboose,"  rejoined  his  friend. 
*  *  ♦  « 

Amid  a  perfect  storm  of  applause 
the  curtain  descended  on  "Nothing  to 
Lose,"  at  the  Casino.  Zula  Eurl,  in- 
ternationally famous  emotional  actress, 
quickly  disengaged  herself  from  the 
arms  of  her  leading  man,  and,  laugh- 
ing like  a  happy  child,  ran  to  the  wings 
and  waited  for  the  encores.  They 
came.  Eleven  times  the  asbestos  rose 
and  fell ;  then,  her  arms  filled  with  ex- 
quisite floral  tokens,  still  laughing,  she 
made  her  way  to  her  dressing-room. 

Zula  Eurl  was  very  young.  But  she 
had  the  soul  of  a  great  actress.  The 
stage  was  her  natural  environment ;  she 
had  come  to  it  instinctively — as  a  but- 
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terfly  will  seek  out  the  flowers  it  needs 
for  existence.  Youth  and  sincerity  had 
gained  for  her  the  world's  approbation. 
Art,  alone,  had  served  her.  She  hadn't 
"paid  the  price."  Many  men  were  her 
friends;  but  as  yet  she  had  not  met 
the  man — the  one  who  must  hold  the 
power  to  thrill  her  by  look  or  touch. 
She  had  no  doubt  that  she  would  meet 
him  some  day.  But,  at  times,  she  grew 
tired  of  waiting.  She  was  ambitious. 
So,  when  Sir  Francis  Devinton  became 
so  enamored  of  her  charms,  during  her 
protracted  engagement  at  Daly's,  Lon- 
don, as  to  offer  her  his  hand  in  mar- 
riage, she  had  demurred,  and  then  ac- 
cepted. 

Indeed  she  was  gloriously  happy  to- 
night. But  two  weeks  remained  of  the 
present  theatrical  season.  In  half  an 
hour  she  would  be  dining  at  the  Wal- 
dorf with  her  fiance.  She  was  beauti- 
ful— and  she  knew  it.  She  was  the 
talk  of  the  town;  Broadway's  darling; 
and,  because  she  was  only  human,  it 
pleased  her  vanity.  Hence,  with  a 
song  in  her  heart,  she  proceeded  along 
the  passage  that  led  to  her  dressing- 
room.  Then,  very  suddenly,  a  strik- 
ingly handsome  young  man  in  full 
evening-dress,  barred  her  further  pro- 
gress. He  was  so  startlingly  good-look- 
ing that,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  smiled 
up  at  him  inquiringly.  But  the  next  in- 
stant the  smile  froze  on  her  lips.  The 
young  man  bowed  gravely  and  said: 

"Pardon  me  if  I  ignore  convention- 
alities. Miss  Eurl.  Sir  Francis'  mother 
is  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic 
stroke.  He  begs  that  you  come  at 
once.  I  am  his  private  secretary.  The 
car  is  waiting." 

"Why— but— I  didn't Why,  I 

thought  his  mother  was  in  London?" 

So  she  is — I  mean  was.  She  came 
over  on  a  steamer — arrived  just  an 
hour  ago.  It  seems  that  the  boat  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  a  submarine,  and 
the  excitement  was  too  much  for  her 
ladyship.  But  we  are  wasting  valu- 
able time.  We  haven't  a  moment  to 
spare.    Sir  Francis " 

"I'll  go  at  once." 

He  stepped  aside  and  she  passed 
into  the  dressing  room.     The  young 


man  waited,  fumbling  his  hat  ner- 
vously. 

Three  minutes  later  they  were  in  a 
hired  taxi,  bumping  up  Broadway. 

"Where  in  the  world  are  you  taking 
me?" 

"I'm  taking  you  to  a  nice,  quiet  little 
apartment  where  we  can  talk  things 
over." 

"Wh-at?" 

"You'll  find  out  presently,  darling." 

"  'Darling'  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Stop  this  car.    I'll  scream  if  you  don't." 

"Whirlwind  VVally"  drew  a  big, 
black,  ugly  looking  revolver  from  un- 
der his  coat  and  leveled  it  at  the  girl. 
"One  cry,"  he  announced  calmly,  "and 
I'll  puncture  you.  Now  listen  to  rea- 
son. I'm  a  gentleman.  Miss  Eurl.  That 
may  seem  hard  to  believe  under  the 
circumstances,  but  it's  true,  neverthe- 
less. I  want  to  talk  to  you  to-night. 
If  you  scream  I'll  kill  you — remember 
that.  If  you  behave  yourself  and  do 
as  I  say,  I'll  not  harm  a  hair  of  your 
head — remember  that." 

"But  Sir  Francis  is  waiting  for  me  at 
the  Waldorf.  What  in  the  world  will 
he  think?" 

"I'm  wondering  what  he'll  think 
when  he  reads  of  our  marriage  to-mor- 
row." 

"'Our  marriage?'  Are  you  crazy?" 

"Yes — crazy  about  you." 

"Who  are  you,  an3rway?" 

"Did  you  ever  read  of  young  Loch- 
invar  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I'm  his  uncle.  I  take  what 
I  want.  My  name  is  Wallace  Bren- 
ham.  I'm  a  poor  devil  of  a  playwright. 
I  love  you  as  I  have  never  loved  before 
— and  I'm  going  to  have  you." 

"But  you  wouldn't  really  shoot  me 
with  that  gun?" 

"I  certainly  would." 

"Then  you  can't  love  me." 

"That's  where  you're  wrong.  I  love 
you  so  much  that  I'm  not  going  to  let 
anything  come  between  us — except 
death.  Love  is  the  'all  in  all'  of  this 
life.  Without  it,  we  are  mere  ma- 
chines; with  it,  we  become  inspired  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  can,  at  times, 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Heaven.    My  love 
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is  so  great  that,  even  in  one  night,  my 
soul  is  going  to  compel  your  soul  to  re- 
turn that  love.  You  are  meant  for  me 
and  I'm  going  to  prove  it  to-night." 

"You  are  crazy." 

But  even  in  the  dim  light  shed  by  the 
tiny  electric  globe  Brenham's  hand- 
some features  did  not  suggest  lunacy. 
The  girl  had  to  acknowledge  that  his 
profile  was  like  that  of  a  Greek  god. 
He  was  too  good-looking  to  be  "good" 
— she  thought.  And  his  wonderful 
blue  eyes  seemed  to  penetrate  to  her 
very  soul  and  read  it. 

"I  love  you,  Zula,"  Wally  whispered. 

"Don't  call  me  'Zula'." 

"Little  darling,  then." 

"I  hate  you!" 

"You  are  going  to  love  me  before 
morning." 

"Never!" 

"I'm  going  to  show  you  your  own 
soul  to-night.  You  are  asleep.  I'm 
going  to  wake  you.  I  am  your  mate. 
You  can't  resist  love,  Zula.  I'll  show 
you  how  I  live — how  I  work — how  I 
manage  to  make  ends  meet.  I'll  read 
you  my  latest  play.  And  in  the  morn- 
ing we'll  get  married.  Then  you  can 
go  back  to  your  theatre  and  your 
friends.  I'll  not  ask  you  to  live  with 
me  until  I  am  famous — which  will  not 
be  long.  They  can't  keep  a  good  man 
down.  But  I  can  work  a  thousand 
times  better  knowing  that  you  are  le- 
gally mine." 

"Don't  you  think  you  are  carrying 
this  thing  a  little  too  far.  Don't  you 
know  that  my  friends  will  have  the 
police  looking  for  me  inside  of  an 
hour?" 

"Let  them  look." 

The  cab  stopped. 

"Remember  what  I  said,  and  don't 
open  your  mouth,"  warned  Wally. 

Once  in  the  apartment — from  which 
Heathcoot  had  been  asked  to  absent 
himself  for  the  night — Wally,  after 
locking  the  door,  relieved  himself  of 
his  coat  and  vest,  and,  though  careful 
to  retain  his  gun  in  his  hip  pocket,  left 
his  lady-love  to  seek  her  own  amuse- 
ment the  while  he  prepared  a  very  ap- 
petizing little  repast  in  the  kitchen. 

At  length  Wally     announced     that 
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dmner  is  served,      Zula  ^^ed  to  be 

in  a  better  humor.  l'hei;i  §he  was  sur- 
prised when  her  host,  after  the  meal, 
produced  a  bottle  of  Mumm's  Extra 
Dry  from  a  bucket  of  ice,  uncorked  it 
and  filled  two  glasses  with  the  bubbling 
fluid.  At  first  she  refused  to  drink, 
but,  succumbing  to  his  frank,  boyish 
enthusiasm,  she  joined  in  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  and  soon  both  were 
enjoying  themselves  immensely — like 
two  children  playing  "tea  party." 

"I  thought  you  said  you  were  so 
poor;  had  a  hard  time  'making  ends 
meet,'  or  something  to  that  effect." 
1  am. 

"That  suit  of  clothes ' 

"Rented." 

"The  taxi — and  this  wine." 

"I  had  to  pawn  my  watch  to  do  it. 
But  that's  nothing;  I  would  have  sold 
my  trunk,  typewriter,  anything — for 
this." 

"You  haven't  read  me  that  play.  I 
want  to  hear  it." 

"You  shall.  I'll  get  it  now." 

He  went  into  the  studio  and  returned 
with  the  manuscript. 

Zula  sipped  her  wine  through  the 
first  act.  Before  the  second  had  ended 
she  had  forgotten  ever3^hing  else  but 
the  plight  of  the  heroine.  After  the 
"curtain,"  she  sat  entranced  for  a  full 
second.    Then 

"Oh !— oh !    I  want  to  act  that !" 

"I  knew  it !  Dick  always  said  I  had 
no  'soul'  to  my  writing.  Well,  that  may 
be  so,  to  a  certain  extent — but  I  know 
it  has  merit,  Zula,  they  can't  keep  me 
down.  I've  got  it  in  me  to  write.  And 
now — now  I'm  going  to  take  this  manu- 
script and  make  it  the  best  play  ever 
written  by  an  American — and  you'll 
play  it !  That  will  be  my  inspiration — 
I  will  weave  into  it  my  great  love  for 
you." 

He  was  not  looking  at  her  now,  a 
dreamy  expression  in  his  eyes.  Pres- 
ently he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"I  have  it!"  he  cried.  "Look  here!" 
In  an  instant  he  was  by  her  side,  pencil 
in  hand,  revising  the  second  act.  The 
golden  head  of  the  girl  and  the  black 
of  the  man  bent  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether over  the  manuscript.    They  be- 
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came  blinded  to  everything  else.  They 
talked,  they  laughed,  they  argued  this 
point  or  that,  they  quarreled  over  one 
of  the  "heavy's"  lines,  they  even  shed 
a  tear  or  two  over  the  sorrows  of  the 
hero.  The  hours  glided  by  unnoticed. 
Heathcoot's  small  French  clock  in  the 
studio  struck  the  hour  of  three.  At 
four  they  were  still  at  work.  They  cut, 
patched,  spliced  and  added  to  the  sec- 
ond and  third  act  until  they  both  agreed 
that  they  could  not  be  improved  upon. 
Then  they  turned  to  the  fourth  and  last 
act.  Zula  wept  with  the  heroine  and 
Brenham  declaimed  with  the  hero.  At 
last,  when  they  had  revised  the  final 
scene  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  Zula 
read  the  play  over  aloud  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  At  the  conclusion,  they 
both  applauded. 

Sitting  sidewise  on  the  table,  Wally 
gently  took  one  of  Zula's  small  hands. 
His  eyes,  gazing  steadily  into  hers, 
sent  their  message  home.  This  was 
his  moment — and  he  knew  it.  He 
wanted  this  slender,  beautiful  little 
creature.  Every  fibre  of  his  being 
cried  out  for  her.  And,  instinctively, 
he  knew  that  she  wanted  and  needed 
him. 

"Love  is  everything,  Zula.  Sophis- 
tication blinds  a  person,  sometimes,  to 
what  they  really  care  for.  Conven- 
tionalities, money,  name,  power — 
what  are  they? — but  poor  substitutes 
for  love.  Why,  I  would  rather  live  in 
a  shack  on  the  desert  with  you  than  be 
a  reincarnation  of  Napoleon  without 
you.  That  is  the  glory  of  love.  And 
you  feel  that,  too.  I  know  you  do. 
Why,  girl,  I  love  every  hair  in  your 
beautiful  head.  It  is  almost  worship 
with  me.  From  the  moment  I  first  saw 
you  last  night  I  have  been  wild  about 
you.  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means 
that  you  were  meant  for  me — and  no 
other.  I  know  you  don't  love  this  no- 
bleman. Zula,  look  at  me.  You  can't 
look  me  in  the  eyes  and  tell  me  you 
love  that  Englishman.  You  can't  look 
me  in  the  eyes  and  tell  me  you  don't 
love  me." 

"I  don't!" 

"Don't  cheat  yourself !  Do  you  want 
to  kill  me?    Do  you  want  me  to  take 


that  play  and  burn  it  ?  If  you  want  to 
blast  your  life  forever,  say:  'Wally,  I 
don't  love  you.'  " 

"Fine  lover,  you  are!  At  first  you 
lie  to  get  me  out  of  the  theatre,  and 
then  scare  the  wits  out  of  me  with  this 
piece  of  lead  that  looks  like  a  pistol. 
I  suppose  lyou'll  have  the  impudence 
to  tell  me  that  you  did  it  'because  you 
love  me.' " 

"Certainly.  'All's  fair  in  love  and 
war.'  If  I  didn't  love  you  I  wouldn't 
care  enough  about  you  to  lie  to  get  you 
anywhere.  As  it  is,  I've  saved  you 
from  ruining  your  life  by  marrying  a 
man  you  don't  love." 

"How  do  you  know  I  don't  love 
him?" 

"Because  I  know  you  love  me." 

"I  haven't  said  so,"  softly — "yet." 

"Does  your  mother  want  you  to 
marry  that  Englishman?" 

"Yes." 

"Does  your  father  want  it?" 

"No.  He  doesn't  like  the  idea  one 
bit.    He's  strongly  against  it." 

"Lord!  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  the 
old  man  for  five  minutes!" 

"You'd  talk  him  deaf,  no  doubt.  I 
believe  you  could  talk  anybody  into 
doing  anything.  You  should  have  been 
a  real  estate  agent." 

Again  Wally  approached  the  object 
of  his  desire,  again  his  fingers  closed 
about  her  tiny  hand.  "What  I  want  I 
take,"  he  said  softly.  "Zula,  darling, 
I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 
Think  of  the  great  work  we  can  do  to- 
gether— you  interpreting  the  lines  I 
write.  You  are  not  going  to  marry 
old  Spuds.     Now  tell  me  the  truth. 

Look  at  me "     He  put  one  hand 

under  her  chin  and  lifted  her  sweet 
face  until  her  eyes  looked  straight  into 
his — "now  say,  'Wally,  I  love  you.'  " 

"Wally,  I— Oh,  Wally,  you're  a  reg- 
ular bear!"  One  slender  arm  went  up 
and  around  his  neck  to  cling  there 
tightly.  "I  do  love  you,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

Gently  he  drew  her  to  him;  almost 
reverently  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

For  a  long  time  they  stood  thus,  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  dawn  was 
creeping  in  at  the  one  window.    Some 
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kind  of  heavy-rolling  wagon  rumbled 
along  the  street  below — the  world 
they  had  forgotten  was  beginning  to 
stir. 

When  Wally  released  her,  his  blue 
eyes  twinkled  a  moment,  then  he  burst 
into  a  rippling  peal  of  laughter.  It 
was  so  infectious  that  Zula  joined  in, 
though  she  wondered  what  it  was  all 
about. 

"By  George!"  he  gurgled  at  last.  "I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  great-great- 
great-great-grandmother  was  a  full- 
blood,  Indian  squaw — ha ! — ha ! — ha ! 
No  wonder  I'm  a  bear!" 

"You  are  the  handsomest,  dearest 
bear  I  ever  saw,  Wally." 

"And  Dick — old  Dick  calls  me — " 

"Dick?     Who  is  Dick?" 

"Dick  Heathcoot,  my  artist-friend. 
We  share  this  hotel  together — but  I 
bounced  him  last  night  because  I  did 
not  want  him  around  while  you  were 
here.  Dick  calls  me  'Whirlwind 
Wally.'  Rather  neat  phrase,  don't  you 
think?" 

"It  certainly  fits  you." 

Wally  laughed  again.  "Let's  order  a 
taxi,  take  a  drive  in  Central  Park, 
breakfast  at  a  quiet  little  restaurant  I 
know  on  Forty-second  street,  and  then 


get  married.    What  do  you  say?" 

"I  agree.  And  let's  take  this  manu- 
script along,  and  as  soon  as  we  are 
done  with  the  wedding  ceremony  we'll 
go  and  see  Blucher.  I'll  read  it  to  him 
— or  you  can.  He  can  have  his  secre- 
tary re-type  it.  Then  we'll  go  to  my 
apartments." 

"Not  on  your  life.  I'm  not  going  to 
live  with  you  till  I  get  in  funds  from 
that  work.  I'm  not  that  sort.  Zula, 
you  can  bank  on  that." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  You 
don't  know  straight  up.  Listen  to  me. 
You  put  in  hard,  grinding  work  on  that 
play,  didn't  you?  And,  as  your  wife, 
I  should  help  some,  shouldn't  I?  Why, 
even  if  the  play  wasn't  worth  a  conti- 
nental, my  endorsement  would  clinch 
the  contract,  and  Blucher  would  ad- 
vance you  ten  thousand  this  morning. 
But  the  play  is  great,  powerful,  one  in 
a  thousand,  and  with  my  name  to  push 
it — well,  say,  it's  worth  a  half-million 
to  Blucher  if  it's  worth  a  dime." 

Wally  took  a  turn  about  the  room  in 
his  excitement.  "Why,  I'll  buy  me  a 
big,  red  automobile — and  give  Dick 
five  thousand  dollars — poor  old  devil !" 

And  Wally  sailed  out  of  the  room  to 
telephone  for  a  taxi. 
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Where  giant  fir-trees  rear  their  shapely  spires, 

Where  winter's  snow-drifts  in  the  distance  gleam. 

And  the  soft  music  of  the  mountain  stream 

Falls  on  the  ear  with  sound  that  never  tires. 

The  snow-plant  lifts  its  gorgeous  crimson  bells, 

A  floral  miracle.     Perhaps  no  eye 

Save  bird,  or  bee,  or  flitting  butterfly 

Shall  see  its  beauty  in  these  lonely  dells. 

Shall  we  with  ruthless  hands  uproot  its  stalk 

And  bring  it  to  the  view  of  careless  men? 

No,  let  them  seek  it  in  its  native  glen 

Where  Nature's  worshipers  alone  will  walk. 

For  only  they  will  see  the  Love  Divine 

That  in  this  wondrous  wildwood  flower  doth  shine. 

Henrietta  C.  Tenny. 


Vancouver  Territory — Its  Romantic  Early  History 


By   Fred  Lockley 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  me- 
mentos of  Vancouver  is  the 
old-fashioned  frame  house 
built  by  Gen.  Wm.  Selby  Har- 
ney. It  was  built  in  the  fifties,  and  at 
that  time  was  one  of  the  most  preten- 
tious residences  in  Southwestern 
Washington.  It  is  located  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  military  reserve  on 
what  is  known  as  Harney  Hill.  It  is 
on  the  farm  of  W.  F.  Edwards.  In 
spring  it  looks  like  a  gray  brown  island 
in  a  sea  of  green,  for  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  wheat  field.  In  fall  its  weathered 
boards  and  moss-covered  roof  harmon- 
izes with  the  yellow  brown  of  the  rip- 
ened grain. 

But  whether  seen  in  spring  or  au- 
tumn, in  summer  or  winter,  it  lends  a 
picturesque  touch  to  the  landscape.  It 
is  a  bit  of  the  old  South  dropped  down 
in  the  fields  of  the  Far  West.  It  is 
almost  a  ruin,  but  though  little  more 
than  a  weatherworn  ghost,  you  can  still 
see  traces  of  its  former  grandeur.  It 
is  on  the  crest  of  the  Hill  overlooking 
the  Columbia.  From  the  front  yard, 
Mt.  Hood  can  be  seen  in  all  its  majes- 
tic beauty.  Rocky  Butte  looks  like  a 
sleeping  mountain  lion  in  the  distance. 
The  house  is  two  stories  high  and  is 
of  the  southern  type  of  architecture. 
At  each  end  of  the  house  is  a  huge 
brick  chimney.  The  front  of  the 
house  faces  the  west.  There  are 
many  doors  and  windows.  They  are 
now  boarded  up  or  weather  tattered 
gunny  sacks  once  nailed  across  the 
windows  now  flutter  in  the  breeze. 
There  is  a  large  room  at  each  end  of 
the  house  which,  in  the  old  days  was 
lighted  and  heated  and  cheered  by  a 
vast  and  cavernous  fireplace.  In  the 
middle  of  the  house  a  stairway  rises  to 
the  rooms  above.    There  are  two  fire- 


places upstairs,  also.  One  in  each  of 
the  rooms.  A  door  facing  the  south 
led  in  the  old  days  to  an  upstairs  ve- 
randa. The  floors  and  beams  and  ceil- 
ings are  still  sound,  but  the  house  has 
long  been  used  as  a  retreat  for  Weary 
Willies.  The  old  fashioned  wall  paper 
is  hanging  in  long  and  dreary  stream- 
ers from  the  ceilings  like  Spanish  moss 
from  the  cypresses  and  live  oaks  in  the 
Southern  swamps.  Flasks  by  the  score 
scattered  around  the  various  rooms  tell 
of  a  day  when  Vancouver  was  far  from 
being  bone  dry.  Here  in  the  old  days, 
General  Harney  entertained  lavishly 
and  his  slaves  cooked  meals  of  trout 
and  venison,  beaten  biscuit  and  jelly 
cake,  that  were  famous. 

Vancouver  has  had  some  famous  of- 
ficers quartered  here  during  the  past 
three  score  years,  but  none  of  them 
were  more  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing than  General  Harney.  General 
Harney  was  born  at  Haysboro,  Ten- 
nessee, on  August  27,  1800.  His  father, 
Thomas  Harney,  was  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  troops  from  Delaware,  Har- 
ney himself  being  a  son  of  the  old  Blue 
Hen. 

General  William  S.  Harney  was  ap- 
pointed a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
First  U.  S.  Infantry.  He  was  ap- 
pointed from  Louisiana  on  February 
13,  1818.  On  January  7,  1819,  he  was 
promoted  to  First  Lieutenant.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  1st  Artillery  on  No- 
vember 16,  1821.  On  December  21, 
1822,  he  was  transferred  back  to  the 
1st  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
Captain  on  May  14,  1825.  Eight  years 
later  he  became  Major,  May  1,  1833. 
On  August  15,  1836,  he  became  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  2d  Dragoons. 
Twelve  years  later,  on    January    30, 
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1848,  he  became  Colonel  of  that  Regi- 
ment. He  won  his  promotions  for 
real  service.  He  won  distinction  for 
his  bravery  at  Fort  Millon  and  for  his 
charge  on  July  23,  1839,  at  Coloosa- 
hatchie.  He  was  in  command  of  sev- 
eral expeditions  into  the  Everglades 
against  hostile  Indians. 

He  served  throughout  the  Mexican 
War  and  was  brevetted  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  United  States 
troops  who  defeated  the  Sioux  Indians 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Sand  Hills  on  the 
Platte  River  on  September  3,  1855.  He 
was  commissioned  Brigadier-General 
in  1858.  It  was  the  ambiguous  read- 
ing of  the  Boundary  treaty,  General 
Harney  and  a  pig  that  came  so  nearly 
involving  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land in  war.  The  treaty  of  1846  that 
defined  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  defined  it  as  the  49th 
parallel  "to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from 
Vancouver's  Island,  thence  southerly 
through  the  middle  of  said  channel, 
and  of  Fuca's  strait  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean."  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
sent  a  flock  of  sheep  to  San  Juan 
Island  in  1853  to  graze.  In  May,  1854, 
Colonel  Eby,  Collector  of  Customs  for 
the  district  of  Puget  Sound,  ran  across 
the  sheep,  and  decided  to  levy  an  im- 
port tax.  Charles  J.  Griffin,  the  Brit- 
ish Justice  of  the  Peace,  informed  Col. 
Eby  that  he  had  no  rieht  on  the  Island 
— as  it  was  not  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

Captain  Sangster,  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Victoria,  came  over  on  the  Ot- 
ter to  inquire  by  what  right  Colonel 
Eby  was  trespassing  on  British  soil. 

Colonel  Eby  refused  to  back  down, 
so  Captain  Sangster  informed  him  that 
he  would  seize  all  vessels  that  navi- 
gated the  waters  west  of  Rosario  Strait 
and  north  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
Strait  of  Fuca.  Colonel  Eby  told  him 
to  go  to  it,  that  he  would  put  a  cus- 
toms collector  on  the  Island  and  back 
him  up  with  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  Colonel  Eby  there- 
upon appointed  Captain  Henry  Web- 
ber as  Inspector,  and  told  him  to  do 


his  duty  as  an  official  of  the  United 
States.  Captain  Sangster,  who  was 
present  at  his  appointment,  said:  "If 
he  attempts  to  exercise  his  functions 
as  a  revenue  officer  I  will  arrest  him." 
So  there  was  room  for  argument  in  the 
case.  The  following  year,  1855,  the 
assessor  of  Whatcom  County  assessed 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  sheep, 
and  when  the  tax  was  not  paid  he 
seized  and  sold  some  of  them  to  pay 
the  tax.  Governor  James  Douglas, 
who  had  succeeded  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Loughlin  as  Chief  Factor  at  Vancou- 
ver on  the  Columbia,  but  who  was  now 
Governor  of  British  Columbia,  wrote 
to  Governor  Stevens,  complaining 
about  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  sheep. 
He  said  Her  Majesty's  government 
had  instructed  him  to  claim  the 
Islands  as  British  territory.  Governor 
Stevens  referred  the  matter  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Governor  Douglas 
referred  it  to  London.  The  British 
minister  was  instructed  to  present  a 
claim  for  damages  for  the  sheep  that 
had  been  seized  and  sold.  The  result 
was  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
by  the  two  countries  to  determine  the 
boundary  line,  but  the  members  of  the 
Commission  fell  out  over  the  matter, 
and  the  thing  dropped  temporarily. 

President  Pierce  instructed  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  to  abstain  from  any  acts 
on  the  disputed  ground  calculated  to 
provoke  hostility  or  conflict.  In  1859 
or  thereabout,  Lyman  A.  Cutler,  an 
American  settler,  took  up  a  Donation 
Land  Claim  on  San  Juan  Island.  Chas. 
J.  Griffin,  the  British  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  had  some  hogs,  one  of  which 
had  the  habit  of  squirming  through 
Cutler's  rail  fence.  On  June  15,  1859, 
Cutler  decided  to  settle  the  matter  by 
killing  the  pig,  which  he  did  with  a 
shot  from  his  musket.  He  then  went 
to  Griffin,  told  him  he  had  killed  the 
pig  that  had  been  troubling  him,  and 
offered  to  pay  twice  its  value.  Griffin 
refused  to  accept  this  settlement  and 
demanded  $100  for  the  pig.  Mr.  Dal- 
las, the  son-in-law  of  Governor  Doug- 
las, was  on  the  Island  at  the  time  with 
Dr.  Tolmie  and  Mr.  Eraser.  They  vis- 
ited Mr.  Cutler  and  informed  him  it 
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was  a  British  pig  he  had  ruthlessly  and 
feloniously  killed,  and  told  him  they 
would  have  to  take  him  to  Victoria  for 
trial.  Cutler  told  him  to  try  it,  and  if 
they  did  there  would  be  more  than  a 
British  pig  killed.  He  reached  for  his 
pig  killing  gun  and  the  party  told  him 
it  was  not  a  personal  matter  and  that 
they  would  take  it  up  through  legal 
channels,  so  they  left.  The  pig  killing 
incident  was  reported  to  General  Har- 
ney, in  charge  of  Vancouver  Barracks 
on  the  Columbia.  At  the  same  time  the 
settlers  sent  him  a  petition  to  send  a 
body  of  United  States  troops  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  warlike  Clallam  In- 
dians. Governor  Harney  had  visited 
Governor  Douglas  at  Victoria,  and  he 
had  also  dined  with  Governor  Stevens, 
who  told  him  the  American  side  of 
the  controversy.  Governor  Stevens 
had  no  use  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  thought  the  British  should  be 
pushed  off  the  Island  into  the  sea  to 
drown  or  swim  elsewhere  as  best 
pleased  them.  Captain  George  E. 
Pickett,  who  a  few  years  later  was  to 
distinguish  himself  at  Pickett's  charge 
at  Gettysburg,  was  in  command  of 
Company  D,  9th  Infantry,  and  had 
been  transferred  with  his  company 
from  Vancouver  Barracks  to  A  Block 
House  on  Bellingham  Bay  to  protect 
the  settlers  from  the  Indians.  General 
Harney  ordered  him  to  take  his  com- 
pany and  establish  headquarters  on 
San  Juan  Island  near  Friday  Harbor 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Island.  His  orders  read  that  he  was 
"to  protect  the  settlers  from  the 
northern  Indians"  and  "to  have  a  more 
serious  and  important  duty,"  which 
was  to  afford  adequate  protection  to 
American  citizens  in  their  right  as 
such.  And  to  resist  all  attempts  at  in- 
terference by  British  authorities  resid- 
ing on  Vancouver  Island  by  intimi- 
dation or  force."  In  case  any  citizen 
was  again  threatened  by  arrest  by 
British  authorities  from  Victoria,  he 
was  "to  meet  the  authorities  from  Vic- 
toria at  once,  and  inform  them  they 
cannot  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
our  citizens  in  any  way.  Any  grievance 
they  may  allege  as  requiring  redress 


can  only  be  examined  under  our  own 
laws,  to  which  they  must  submit  their 
claims  in  proper  form." 

They  picked  the  right  man  when 
they  chose  Captain  Pickett.  He  was 
resolute,  prompt  and  fearless.  He 
reached  San  Juan  Island  on  July  29th 
and  went  into  camp,  justice  Griffin, 
the  owner  of  the  pig  that  had  caused 
all  the  trouble,  at  once  visited  Captain 
Pickett,  and  told  him  to  go,  or  he 
would  apply  to  the  British  civil  au- 
thorities to  remove  him. 

Captain  Pickett  evincing  no  dispo- 
sition to  go,  was  summoned  before  a 
civil  magistrate  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  at  once  depart.  Captain 
Pickett  paid  no  attention  to  the  sum- 
mons, so  Justice  Grin  sent  to  Victoria 
for  help.  Three  days  later,  on  August 
3,  1859,  three  British  warships,  the 
Tribune,  the  Plumper  and  the  Satellite 
anchored  in  the  harbor.  Captain 
Pickett  declined,  but  invited  the  of- 
ficers to  visit  him  at  his  camp.  They 
accepted.  They  threshed  out  the  mat- 
ter in  a  talk  at  Captain  Pickett's  tent, 
the  British  officers  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing  there,  and  he  told  them  he 
was  obeying  orders  of  his  superior  of- 
ficer to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  and  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  They  showed  him  a 
proclamation  of  Governor  Douglas,  is- 
sued the  preceding  day,  in  which  he 
said  unless  the  American  forces  were 
removed  he  would  send  British  troops 
to  occupy  the  Island  jointly.  Captain 
Pickett  referred  them  to  General  Har- 
ney for  further  discussion.  Captain 
Hornby  served  written  notice  on  Cap- 
tain Pickett  to  vacate,  closing  his  no- 
tice with  this  sentence: 

"I  reserve  to  myself,  in  the  event  of 
your  non-acceptance,  entire  liberty  of 
action,  either  for  the  protection  of 
British  subjects  and  property,  or  of 
our  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Island,  until  they  are  settled  by  the 
Northwest  Boundary  Commission,  now 
existing,  or  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments." Captain  Hornby  said  he  was 
afraid  there  might  be  a  collision  of  the 
troops  if  British  soldiers  were  sent. 
Captain  Pickett  told  him  any  attempt 
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to  land  British  troops  would  certainly 
bring  on  an  immediate  collision.  He 
advised  Captain  Hornby  to  take  no 
such  action  till  higher  authority  could 
be  heard  on  the  subject.  Following 
the  conference,  Captain  Pickett  wrote 
to  General  Harney:  "They  have  a 
force  so  much  superior  to  mine  that 
I  shall  be  merely  a  mouthful  to  them, 
but  I  have  informed  them  I  am  here 
by  order  of  my  commanding  General, 
and  will  maintain  my  position  if  pos- 
sible. The  excitement  in  Victoria  and 
here  is  tremendous.  I  suppose  some 
500  people  have  visited  us.  I  have 
had  to  use  a  great  deal  of  my  peace- 
making disposition  in  order  to  restrain 
some  of  our  sovereigns."  Harney  at 
once  authorized  Colonel  Casey  at 
Fort  Steilacoom  to  strengthen  the  po- 
sition at  San  Juan  Island  for  four 
companies  of  the  Third  Artillery,  and 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor James  Douglas  at  Victoria:  "I 
placed  a  military  command  upon  the 
Island  of  San  Juan  to  protect  the 
American  citizens  residing  on  that 
Island  from  the  insults  and  indignities 
which  the  British  authorities  of  Van- 
couver Island,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  recently 
offered  them  by  sending  a  British  ship 
of  war  from  Vancouver's  Island,  to 
convey  the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  to  San  Juan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  an  American  citizen 
and  forcibly  transporting  him  to  Van- 
couver's Island,  to  be  tried  by  British 
laws.  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your 
excellency  that  I  shall  not  permit  a 
repetition  of  that  insult,  and  shall  re- 
tain a  command  on  San  Juan  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  until  I  receive  further 
orders  from  my  government." 

The  Tribune  was  lying  in  the  har- 
bor with  her  guns  trained  on  Captain 
Pickett's  camp.  She  had  a  number  of 
Royal  Artillerymen,  and  also  marines, 
sappers  and  miners  aboard  ready  for 
eventualities.  Colonel  Casey  landed 
his  men  at  7  a.  m.  in  a  heavy  fog,  and 
before  the  British  gunboats  knew  it. 
Captain  Pickett  had  been  reinforced. 

Shortly  thereafter  Major  Haller  ar- 


rived with  additional  troops.  The 
American  troops  were  still  outnum- 
bered heavily.  Before  resorting  to  ac- 
tual conflict  the  British  decided  to  re- 
sort to  diplomacy,  so  the  matter  was 
taken  up  with  those  high  in  authority, 
meanwhile  the  warships  remaining 
cleared  for  action  and  ready  to  shell 
the  camp  of  the  American  troops.  In 
1859  and  1860  the  War  Department 
was  not  in  strong  hands,  and  Mr. 
Drinkard,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  wrote  a  letter  failing  to  sustain 
General  Harney  in  his  action.  The  Bu- 
chanan administration  backed  down, 
relieved  General  Harney  of  further  ne- 
gotiations in  the  matter,  and  sent  Gen- 
eral Scott,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Army,  to  agree  to  the  British  plan  of 
joint  occupation  of  San  Juan  Island. 
General  Harney  and  Captain  Pickett 
were  reversed  and  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  British  were  accepted,  and  for 
the  next  dozen  years  troops  of  both 
countries  occupied  the  Island  till  in 
1871  Emperor  William  of  Germany, 
as  arbitrator,  decided  the  controversy 
in  favor  of  the  American  claims  fixing 
the  dividing  line  at  De  Haro  Channel. 
Because  General  Harney  courageously 
upheld  American  rights,  Buchanan 
transferred  him  from  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Pacific  to  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  the  West, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  In 
1861,  while  General  Harney  was  en 
route  to  Washington,  D.  C,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Confederates  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  taken  to  Richmond.  Here  he 
was  most  courteously  treated  by  Gen- 
erals Lee  and  Johnson,  and  urged  as 
a  Southerner  and  a  life-long  soldier  to 
take  a  command  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  refused  to  desert  the  Union 
cause,  so  they  allowed  him  to  go.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  against  seceding.  Gen- 
eral Stirling  Price  was  in  command  of 
the  State  Militia  of  Missouri,  and  Gen- 
eral Harney  agreed  to  make  no  mili- 
tary movement  providing  Gen.  Price 
would  commit  no  overt  act  against  the 
sovereignty  of -the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Eight  days  later,  Gen.  Harney  was 
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relieved  of  his  command  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Nathaniel  Lyon. 
General  Harney  was  placed  on  the  re- 


tired list  on  August  1,  1863.  He  was 
brevetted  Major-General,  and  on  May 
9,  1889,  he  died  at  St.  Louis. 


The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Aqes 


The  Bible  as  a  Divine  Revelation 


FART  V 


AMONG  the  relics  of  antiquity 
that  have  come  down  to  our 
day,  there  is  no  other  object 
of  so  great  interest  as  the  Jew- 
ish people.  In  them  we  have  a  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  of  inestimable  value, 
upon  which  are  recorded,  in  clearly 
legible  characters,  the  origin,  the  pro- 
gress and  the  final  destiny  of  the  whole 
human  race — a  living  and  intelligent 
witness  of  the  gradual  outworking  of 
a  wonderful  purpose  in  human  affairs, 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  predic- 
tions of  their  Divinely  inspired  pro- 
phets and  seers.  In  the  history  of  this 
people,  and  in  the  system  of  laws  pro- 
mulgated at  the  hand  of  Moses,  there 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  convincing  evidences  of  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

Profane  history  regarded  as  authen- 
tic several  hundred  years  B.  C.  traces 
the  experiences  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  full  harmony  with 
Bible  records.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries  this 
people  have  been  a  scattered,  home- 
less, desolate  and  persecuted  people 
(yet  not  without  hope),  in  fulfillment 
of  prophecies  uttered  hundreds  of 
years  previous,  speaks  to  us  emphati- 
cally of  a  Divine  supervision  over 
them,  and  adds  materially  to  the  vol- 
ume of  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Di- 
vine  inspiration  of  the   Scriptures. 

But  we  come  now  to  look  at  the 


system  of  laws  given  by  Moses.  These 
laws  certainly  were  without  an  equal, 
either  in  their  day  or  since,  until  this 
twentieth  century;  and  is  it  not  an  im- 
pressive fact  that  the  laws  of  this  cen- 
tury are  based  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  framed 
in  the  main  by  men  who  acknowledged 
the  Mosaic  Law  as  of  Divine  origin  ? 

The  Decalogue  a  Brief  Synopsis  of 
the  Law. 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  whole  Law.  Those 
Commandments  enjoin  a  code  of  wor- 
ships and  morals  that  must  strike  every 
student  as  remarkable;  and  if  never 
before  known,  and  now  found  among 
the  ruins  and  relics  of  Greece,  Rome 
or  Babylon  (nations  which  have  risen 
and  fallen  again  long  since  those  laws 
were  given),  they  would  be  regarded 
as  marvelous,  if  not  supernatural.  But 
familiarity  with  them  and  their  claims 
has  begotten  measurable  indifference, 
so  that  their  real  greatness  is  unno- 
ticed except  by  the  few.  True,  these 
commandments  do  not  teach  of  Christ ; 
for  they  were  not  given  to  Christians, 
but  to  Hebrews — not  to  teach  faith  in 
a  Ransom,  but  to  convince  men  of  their 
sinful  state  and  their  need  of  a  Ran- 
som. In  subsequent  •  instruction  God 
set  forth  in  clear  terms  His  provision 
of  a  Ransom  for  mankind  and  the  need 
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for  faith  in  the  same.  However,  the 
substance  of  those  commandments  was 
grandly  epitomized  by  the  illustrious 
Founder  of  Christianity  in  the  words : 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
all  thy  strength;  and  .  .  .  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." — Mark 
12:30,  31. 

The  government  instituted  by  Moses 
differed  from  all  others,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  that  it  claimed  to  be  that 
of  the  Creator  Himself,  and  the  people 
were  held  accountable  to  Him.  Their 
laws  and  their  institutions,  civil  and 
religious,  claimed  to  emanate  from 
God,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  rea- 
son teaches  us  to  be  the  character  of 
God.  The  Tabernacle,  in  the  center  of 
the  camp,  had  in  its  "Most  Holy" 
apartment  a  manifestation  of  Jehovah's 
presence  as  their  King,  whence  by  su- 
pernatural means  they  received  instruc- 
tion for  the  proper  administration  of 
their  affairs  as  a  nation.  An  order  of 
priests  was  established,  which  had 
complete  charge  of  the  Tabernacle.; 
and  through  them  alone  access  and 
communion  with  Jehovah  was  per- 
mitted. 

The  first  thought  of  some  in  this  con- 
nection would  perhaps  be,  "Ah!  there 
we  have  the  object  of  their  organiza- 
tion. With  them,  as  with  other  nations, 
the  priests  ruled  the  people,  imposing 
upon  their  credulity  and  exciting  their 
fears  for  the  honor  and  profit  of  the 
hierarchy."  But  hold,  friend!  Let  us 
not  too  hastily  assume  anything.  Where 
there  is  such  good  opportunity  for 
testing  this  matter  by  the  facts,  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  jump  to 
conclusions  without  the  facts.  The  un- 
answerable evidences  are  contrary  to 
such  suppositions.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  priests  were  limited. 
They  were  given  no  civil  power  what- 
ever, and  wholly  lacked  opportunity 
for  using  their  office  to  impose  upon 
the  rights  and  the  consciences  of  the 
people.  And  this  arrangement  was 
made  by  Moses,  a  member  of  the 
priestly  line. 


Here  we  would  remark  that  the 
reader  will  be  greatly  assisted  if  he 
will  keep  in  mind  what  the  Bible  else- 
where maintains;  viz.,  that  the  Jewish 
nation,  its  history,  its  systems  of  laws, 
sacrifices  and  ordinances,  were  intend- 
ed of  God  to  constitute  an  outline  or 
picture  of  the  Divine  Plan  for  the 
whole  human  family.  In  other  words, 
the  Jewish  nation,  with  all  its  arrange- 
ments, showed  in  miniature  the  Plan 
of  God  for  human  salvation.  Their 
mediator  and  lawgiver,  their  priest- 
hood and  their  sacrifices  were  all  typi- 
cal or  illustrative  of  a  greater  Law- 
giver, a  greater  priesthood  and  better 
sacrifices  for  all  mankind,  to  be  re- 
vealed in  dispensations  subsequent  to 
the  Jewish  Age.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  we  are  prepared  to  see  a  depth 
of  significance  to  the  ancient  Jewish 
system,  which  would  be  void  and  use- 
less did  we  not  see  further  than  mere- 
ly that  system  and  the  arrangement 
which  obtained  in  their  day.  But  ad- 
ditional suggestions  regarding  this 
feature  we  must  leave  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

Israel's  Government  Unique 

As  God's  representative  in  bringing 
Israel  out  of  Egyptian  bondage,  the 
force  of  circumstances  had  centralized 
the  government  in  his  hand,  and  had 
made  the  meek  Moses  an  autocrat  in 
power  and  authority,  though  from  the 
meekness  of  his  disposition  he  was  in 
fact  the  overworked  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  very  life  was  being  ex- 
hausted by  the  onerous  cares  of  his 
position.  At  this  juncture  a  civil  gov- 
ernment was  established  which  was 
virtually  a  democracy.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  Regarded  as  unbe- 
lievers would  esteem  it,  Israel's  gov- 
ernment was  a  democracy,  but  regarded 
in  the  light  of  its  own  claims,  it  was  a 
theocracy — that  is,  a  Divine  Govern- 
ment; for  the  laws  given  by  God, 
through  Moses,  permitted  of  no  amend- 
ments. The  people  must  neither  add 
to  their  code  of  laws  nor  take  from  it. 
Thus  seen,  Israel's  government  was 
different  from  any  other  civil  govern- 
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ment  either  before  or  since. 

"The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Gather 
unto  Me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  eld- 
ers of  the  people  and  officers  over 
them;  and  bring  them  unto  the  Taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  that  they 
may  stand  there  with  thee.  And  I 
will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee 
there,  and  I  will  take  of  the  spirit 
which  is  upon  thee  and  will  put  it 
upon  them,  and  they  shall  bear  the 
burden  of  the  people  with  thee,  that 
thou  bear  it  not  alone."  (Numbers 
11 :16,  17.)  See  also  Verses  24-30  for 
example  of  true,  guileless  statesman- 
ship and  meekness.  Moses,  rehears- 
ing the  matter,  says:  "So  I  took  the 
chief  of  your  tribes,  wise  men  and 
known  (of  influence),  and  made  them 
heads  over  you;  captains  over  thou- 
sands, and  captains  over  hundreds,  and 
captains  over  fifties,  and  captains  over 
tens,  and  officers  among  your  tribes." 
— Deut.  1:15;  Exod.  18:13-26. 

History  of  No  Other  Nation  Equals 
Israel's. 

^  Is  it  not  very  manifest  that  this  dis- 
tinguished lawgiver,  so  far  from  seek- 
ing to  perpetuate  or  increase  his  own 
power  by  placing  the  government  of 
the  people  under  the  control  of  his 
direct  relatives,  of  the  priestly  tribe, 
to  use  their  religious  authority  to  fet- 
ter the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  contrary  introduced  to  the 
people  a  form  of  government  calcu- 
lated to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
The  histories  of  other  nations  and  rul- 
ers show  no  parallel  to  this.  In  every 
case  the  ruler  has  sought  his  own  ag- 
grandizement and  greater  power.  Even 
in  instances  where  such  have  aided  in 
establishing  republics,  it  has  appeared 
from  subsequent  events  that  they  did  it 
through  policy,  to  obtain  favor  with 
the  people  and  to  perpetuate  their  own 
power. 

Circumstanced  as  Moses  was,  any 
ambitious  man,  governed  by  policy 
and  attempting  to  perpetuate  a  fraud 
upon  the  people,  would  have  worked 
for  greater  centralization  of  power  in 


himself  and  his  family;  especially  as 
this  would  have  seemed  an  easy  task 
from  the  fact  that  the  religious  author- 
ity was  already  in  that  tribe  and  from 
the  claim  of  the  nation  that  it  was  gov- 
erned by  God  from  the  Tabernacle. 
Nor  is  it  supposable  that  a  man  cap- 
able of  forming  such  laws  and  of  rul- 
ing such  a  people  would  be  so  dull  of 
comprehension  as  not  to  see  what  the 
tendency  of  his  course  would  be.  So 
completely  was  the  government  of  the 
people  put  into  their  own  hands  that, 
although  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
weightier  cases  which  these  governors 
could  not  decide  were  to  be  brought 
unto  Moses,  yet  they  themselves  were 
the  judges  as  to  what  cases  went  before 
Moses — "The  cause  which  is  too  hard 
for  you,  bring  it  unto  me;  and  I  will 
hear  it."— Deut.  1 :17. 

Thus  seen,  Israel  was  a  republic 
whose  officers  acted  under  a  Divine 
commission.  And  to  the  confusion  of 
those  who  ignorantly  claim  that  the 
Bible  sanctions  an  established  empire 
rule  over  the  people,  instead  of  "a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple," be  it  noted  that  this  republican 
form  of  civil  government  continued  for 
over  four  hundred  years,  and  that  then 
it  was  changed  for  that  of  a  kingdom 
at  the  request  of  "the  Elders,"  without 
the  Lord's  approval,  who  said  to  Sam- 
uel— then  acting  as  a  sort  of  informal 
president — "Hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
the  people  in  all  that  they  shall  say  un- 
to thee,  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee, 
but  they  have  rejected  Me,  that  I 
should  not  reign  over  them." — 1  Sam- 
uel 8 :6-22. 

At  God's  instance,  Samuel  explained 
to  the  people  that  their  rights  and  lib- 
erties would  be  disregarded,  and  that 
they  would  become  servants  by  such 
a  change.  Yet  they  had  become  infat- 
uated with  the  popular  idea,  illustrated 
all  around  them  in  other  nations.  In 
considering  the  Scriptural  account  of 
their  desire  for  a  king,  who  is  not  im- 
pressed with  the  thought  that  Moses 
could  have  firmly  established  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  empire  without 
difficulty  ? 

The  instructions  given  those  appoint- 
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ed  to  civil  rulership  as  from  God  are 
a  model  of  simplicity  and  purity.  See 
Deut.  1 :16,  17.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
what  shall  We  say  of  the  theory  which 
suggests  that  these  books  were  writ- 
ten by  knavish  priests  to  secure  to 
.themselves  influence  and  power  over 
the  people?  Would  such  men  forge 
for  such  a  purpose  records  destructive 
of  the  very  aims  which  they  sought  to 
advance — records  which  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  great  chief  of  Israel, 
and  one  of  their  own  tribe,  at  the  in- 
stance of  God,  cut  off  the  priesthood 
from  civil  power  by  placing  that  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  ?  Does  any 
one  consider  such  a  conclusion  reason- 
able? 

Noses'  Law  Provided  for  Restitution 
of  Property  Every  Fiftieth  Year 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
laws  of  the  most  advanced  civilization, 
in  this  twentieth  century,  do  not  more 
carefully  provide  that  rich  and  poor 
shall  stand  on  a  common  level  in  ac- 
countability before  the  civil  law.  Ab- 
solutely no  distinction  was  made  by 
Moses'  Laws.  As  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  from  dangers  incident  to 
some  becoming  very  poor  and  others 
excessively  wealthy  and  powerful,  no 
other  national  law  has  ever  been  en- 
acted which  so  carefully  guarded  this 
point.  Moses'  Law  provided  for  a  res- 
titution every  fiftieth  year — their  Jubi- 
lee Year. 

This  law,  by  preventing  the  abso- 
lute alienation  of  property,  thereby 
preventing  its  accumulation  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.  (Lev.  25:9,  13-23, 
27-30.)  In  fact,  they  were  taught  to 
consider  themselves  brethren  and  to 
take  no  usury  of  one  another. — Exod. 
22:25;  Lev.  25:36,  37;  Num.  26:52-56. 

All  the  laws  were  made  public,  thus 
preventing  designing  men  from  suc- 
cessfully tampering  with  the  rights  of 
the  people.  The  laws  were  exposed 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  who 
chose  might  copy  them;  and,  in  order 
that  the  poorest  and  most  unlearned 
might  not  be  ignorant  of  them,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  read 


them  to  the  people  at  their  septennial 
festivals.  (Deut.  31:10-13.)  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  laws 
and  arrangements  were  designed  by 
bad  men  or  by  men  scheming  to  de- 
fraud the  people  of  their  liberties  and 
happiness  ?  Such  an  assumption  would 
be  unreasonable. 

In  its  regard  for  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  foreigners  and  of  enemies, 
the  Mosaic  Law  is  thirty-two  centuries 
ahead  of  its  times — if  indeed  the  laws 
of  the  most  civilized  of  to-day  equal  it 
in  fairness  and  benevolence.  At  his 
leisure  the  reader  may  examine  the 
following  references:  Exod.  12:49; 
23:4,5;  Lev.  24:22;  19:33,34. 

Even  the  dumb  animals  were  not 
forgotten.  Cruelty  to  these,  as  well 
as  to  human  beings,  was  prohibited 
strictly.  An  ox  must  not  be  muzzled 
while  threshing  the  grain,  for  the  rea- 
son that  any  good  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  food.  Even  the  ox  and  the  ass 
must  not  plow  together,  because  so  un- 
equal in  strength  and  tread  that  it 
would  be  cruelty.  Their  rest  was  also 
provided  for.— Deut.  25:4;  22:10; 
Exod.  23:12. 

The  priesthood  may  be  claimed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  selfish  institution, 
because  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  sup- 
ported by  the  annual  tenth,  or  tithe,  of 
the  individual  produce  of  their  brethren 
of  the  other  tribes.  Stated  thus,  this 
fact  is  an  unfair  presentation  too  com- 
mon to  skeptics,  who,  possibly  ignor- 
antly,  thereby  misrepresent  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  evidences  of  God's 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  system, 
demonstrating  that  it  was  not  the  work 
of  a  selfish,  scheming  priesthood.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  infrequently  misrepre- 
sented by  a  modern  priesthood,  which 
urges  a  similar  system  now,  using  the 
Mosaic  system  of  tithing  as  a  prece- 
dent, without  mentioning  the  condition 
of  things  upon  which  it  was  founded  or 
its  method  of  payment. 

The  system  was,  in  fact,  founded  up- 
on the  strictest  equity.  When  Israel 
came  into  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  Levites  certainly  had  as 
much  right  to  a  share  of  the  land  as 
had  the  other  tribes.    Yet,  by  God's  ex- 
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press  command,  they  got  none  of  it, 
except  certain  cities  or  villages  for 
residence,  scattered  among  the  various 
tribes,  whom  they  were  to  serve  in  re- 
ligious things.  Nine  times  is  this  pro- 
hibition given,  before  the  division  of 
the  land.  Instead  of  the  land,  some 
equivalent  should  surely  be  provided 
them;  and  the  tithe  was  therefore  this 
reasonable  and  just  provision.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Although,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  tithe  was  a  just  debt,  it  was  not  en- 
forced as  a  tax,  but  was  to  be  paid  as 
a  voluntary  contribution.  Moreover,  no 
threat  bound  the  Israelites  to  make 
those  contributions.  All  depended  up- 
on their  conscientiousness.  The  only 
exhortations  to  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject are  as  follows : 

"Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  for- 
sake not  the  Levite  as  long  as  thou 
livest  upon  the  earth."  (Deut.  12 :19.) 
'And  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy 
gates,  thou  shalt  not  forsake  him;  for 
he  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with 
thee"  (in  the  land.)— Deut.  14-27. 

Is  it,  we  ask,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  order  of  things  would  have 
been  thus  arranged  by  selfish  and  am- 
bitious priests? — an  arrangement  to 
disinherit  themselves  and  to  make 
them  dependent  for  support  upon  their 
brethren?  Does  not  reason  teach  us 
to  the  contrary? 

In  harmony  with  this,  and  equally 
inexplicable  on  any  other  grounds  than 
those  claimed — that  God  is  the  Author 
of  those  laws — is  the  fact  that  no  spe- 
cial provision  was  made  for  honoring 
the  priesthood.  In  nothing  would  im- 
postors be  more  careful  than  to  pro- 
vide reverence  and  respect  for  them- 
selves, but  severest  penalties  and 
curses  upon  those  who  misused  them. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  appears,  however. 
No  special  honor  or  reverence  or  im- 
munity from  violence  or  from  insult  is 
provided. 

The  common  law,  which  made  no 
distinction  between  classes  and  which 
was  no  respector  of  persons,  was  their 
only  protection.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  the  treatment  of  ser- 
vants, strangers  and  the  aged  was  the 
subject  of  special  legislation.    For  in- 


stance: "Thou  shalt  not  vex  nor  op- 
press a  stranger,  or  widow  or  fatherless 
child;  for  if  they  cry  at  all  unto  Me  (to 
God)  I  will  surely  hear  their  cry;  and 
My  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill 
you  with  the  sword,  and  your  wives 
shall  be  widows  and  your  children  shall, 
be  fatherless."  (Exod.  22:21-24;  23: 
9;  Lev.  19:33,  34.)  "Thou  shalt  not 
oppress  an  hired  servant  that  is  poor 
and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy  breth- 
ren or  of  strangers  that  are  in  thy 
land,  within  thy  gates.  At  his  day 
thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither 
shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it;  for  he 
is  poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it; 
lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord 
and  it  be  sin  unto  thee."  (Lev.  19:13; 
Deut.  24:14,  15;  Exod.  21:26,  27.) 
"Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary 
head  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old 
man."  (Lev.  19:32.  See  also  Lev. 
19:14.)  All  this,  yet  nothing  special 
for  Priests  or  Levites  or  their  tithes. 

The  Law  a  Marvelous  Arrangement  of 
Wisdom  and  Justice. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
Law,  so  needful  to  a  poor  and  long-op- 
pressed people,  together  with  the  ar- 
rangements and  limitations  respecting 
clean  and  unclean  animals  that  might 
or  might  not  be  eaten,  are  remarkable, 
and  would,  with  other  features,  be  of 
interest  if  space  permitted  their  ex- 
amination, as  showing  that  Law  to  be 
abreast  with  the  latest  conclusions  of 
medical  science  on  the  subject,  if  not 
in  advance  of  them.  Even  our  hasty 
glance  has  furnished  overwhelming 
evidence  that  this  Law,  which  consti- 
tutes the  very  framework  of  the  entire 
system  of  revealed  religion  which  the 
remainder  of  the  Bible  elaborates,  is 
truly  a  marvelous  display  of  wisdom 
and  justice,  especially  when  its  date  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  light  of  reason,  all  must  ad- 
mit that  it  bears  no  evidence  of  being 
the  work  of  wicked,  designing  men,  but 
that  it  corresponds  exactly  with  what 
nature  teaches  to  be  the  character  of 
God.  It  gives  evidence  of  His  Wis- 
dom, Justice  and  Love.    Furthermore, 
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the  evidently  pious  and  noble  lawgiver, 
Moses,  denies  that  the  Laws  were  his 
own,  and  attributes  them  to  God. — 
Exod.  24:12;  26:30;  Lev.  1:1;  Deut. 
9:9-11. 

In  view  of  Moses'  general  character, 
and  of  his  commands  to  the  people  not 
to  bear  false  witness,  but  to  avoid 
hypocrisy  and  lying,  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  such  a  man  bore  false 
witness  and  palmed  off  his  own  views 
and  laws  for  those  of  God  ?  It  should 
be  remembered  also  that  we  are  exam- 
ining the  present  copies  of  the  Bible, 
and  that  therefore  the  integrity  for 
which  it  is  so  marked  applies  equally 
to  the  successors  of  Moses;  for  al- 
though there  were  bad  men  among 
those  successors,  who  sought  their  own 
good,  and  not  the  people's  welfare,  it  is 
evident  that  they  did  not  tamper  with 
the  Sacred  Writings,  which  are  pure 
to  this  day. 


If,  then,  we  have  found  no  reason 
to  impeach  the  motives  of  the  various 
writers  of  the  Bible,  but  find  that  the 
spirit  of  the  various  parts  is  righteous- 
ness and  truth,  we  will,  in  our  next  ar- 
ticle, inquire  whether  there  exists  any 
link,  or  band  of  union,  between  the 
records  of  Moses,  those  of  the  other 
Prophets,  and  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers.  If  we  shall  find  one 
common  line  of  thought  interwoven 
throughout  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and 
the  New  Testament  writings,  which 
cover  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  this,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  character  of  the  writers,  will  be 
good  reason  for  admitting  their  claim 
— that  they  are  Divinely  inspired — 
particularly  if  the  theme  common  to  all 
of  them  is  a  grand  and  noble  one,  com- 
porting well  with  what  sanctified  com- 
mon sense  teaches  regarding  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  God. 
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"Why  Italy  Entered  the  Great  War." 

This  book  has  been  prepared  by 
Louis  Carnovale,  one  of  the  foremost 
Italian  authors,  to  answer  the  vital 
question  so  frequently  propounded  to 
Victor  Emanuel  III,  "Why  did  Italy 
enter  the  great  European  conflict?" 
The  author  states  frankly  that  he  be- 
lieves it  his  duty  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  his  king  and  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. His  efforts  center,  not  in  justifi- 
cation nor  condemnation  of  the  monar- 
chial  government  of  Savoy,  but  to  re- 
ply exhaustively  to  the  many  interro- 
gatories, and  above  all  to  vindicate 
truth  and  justice  which  have  been  out- 
raged by  charges  wrongfully  made  by 
American  friends  that  a  people  so 
proud  and  so  generous  as  the  Italians 
have  been  guilty  of  infamous  treach- 
ery in  declaring  void  the  treaty  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  consequently  de- 
serting the  Germanic  side.  Further  to 
resent  the  foolish  charge  that  Italy  was 
bought  by  English  and  French  gold; 


further,  that  they  were  eager  to  acquire 
territory,  Trente  and  Trieste.  The  au- 
thor declares  emphatically  that  the 
charges  made  against  him  are  either 
selfish  or  of  military  character.  Natu- 
rally, he  adores  Italy,  and  glows  in 
her  great  career  in  history  and  the  pa- 
triotism and  ardor  of  her  people.  He 
asserts  that  all  he  claims  in  his  book 
are  facts. 

The  Italian- American  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago,  30  N.  Michigan 
avenue. 


"Life  of  "Ulysses  S.  Grant,"  by  Louis 

A  Coolidge. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  biogra- 
phies of  General  or  President  Grant, 
from  his  own  hard-written  swan  song 
down ;  they  are  of  assorted  lengths  and 
quality;  but  they  must  crowd  a  little 
closer  on  the  shelf  to  make  room  for 
one  more  at  least,  the  latest  and  one 
of  the  best.  It  comes  just  short  of  600 
pages,  as  long  as  a  one-volume  biogra- 
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phy  can  afford  to  be,  and  a  study  of  its 
proportions  reveals  good  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  It  is  not  dispro- 
portionately a  war  story,  as  some  other 
lives  of  Grant  have  been.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Coolidge  remembered  that  the  war 
was  over  in  four  years  while  the  ad- 
ministration lasted  twice  as  long;  at 
any  rate  the  administration  gets  one- 
half  the  volume,  the  war  one-quarter 
and  the  intervening  quadrennium  one- 
half  the  remainder. 

The  material  is  not  only  thus  well- 
balanced,  it  is  also  unprejudiced.  Mr. 
Coolidge  has  had  good  training  in  non- 
partisanship,  and  he  writes  as  a  histo- 
rian and  not  as  a  special  pleader.  Al- 
ways the  latest  writer  has  access  to 
material  not  available  to  his  predeces- 
sors, and  so  is  able  to  pen  a  truer  por- 
trait in  addition  to  his  advantage  of  a 
lengthening  perspective.  The  style  is 
picturesque,  vivid,  popular  and  withal 
scholarly.  It  will  appeal  to  all  classes 
of  readers,  though  some  of  them  will 
tire  of  the  political  chapters  through  no 
fault  of  Mr.  Coolidge.  He  makes  the 
burning  issues  of  the  double  Grant  ad- 
ministration as  plain  and  intelligent  as 
any  could  desire. 

$2.00  net.    Houghton,  Miflin  &  Co. 


y  "The  Ford,"  by  Mary  Austin. 

The  story  recounts  the  trials  of  an 
ambitious  family  and  of  "big  business" 
in  California,  pertaining  particularly  to 
oil  and  irrigation.  Three  families — 
that  of  a  big  oil  operator,  a  rancher  and 
an  employee  of  the  oil  man — are  close- 
ly associated  in  its  action.  The 
rancher's  property  borders  the  oil 
lands.  His  children,  Kenneth  and  Anne 
Brent,  pass  their  childhood  as  play- 
mates of  Frank  Rickert,  the  oil  man's 
son,  and  Virginia  Burke,  the  daughter 
of  the  third  family.  Mrs.  Brent's  long- 
smoldering  dissatisfaction  with  ranch 
life  grows  into  open  revolt  with  oft- 
heard  stories  of  sudden  wealth  to  be 
obtained  in  the  oil  fields.  Her  husband 
is  a  natural  farmer,  and  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching success  on  the  land.  But  he 
yields  to  her  importuning  during  a  dry 
season,  disposes  of  the  ranch,  and  goes 
to  the  oil  fields.    He  has  little  success 


in  "getting  into  things."  Eventually, 
with  other  men  of  small  means,  he 
makes  a  "strike."  But  in  so  doing  he 
antagonizes  Rickert,  who  controls  the 
pipe  lines,  and  his  opportunity  for 
wealth  is  abortive. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  Mrs.  Brent 
dies,  and  the  four  children  grow  up. 
Kenneth  enters  Rickert's  office  and  be- 
comes his  confidential  secretary.  Anne 
Brent  develops  business  acumen, 
achieving  success  in  real  estate  ven- 
tures, and  attracts  Rickert's  attention. 
Virginia  Burke  marries  unhappily,  is 
divorced,  and  then  turns  her  attention 
to  labor  agitation.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Kenneth  and  Anne  are  endeavoring  to 
find  the  royal  road  to  success — to  find 
the  doorway  leading  to  inner  chambers 
of  "big  business."  But  without  suc- 
cess. Kenneth,  it  must  be  confessed, 
does  not  possess  his  sister's  brains.  He 
is  a  careful,  plodding  young  man,  very 
useful  to  his  employer;  but  the  sum 
total  of  his  acquirement  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  Rickert  possesses  an  instinct 
for  dollar  hunting.  Anne's  successes, 
however,  are  somewhat  more  notable. 


"Fairhope,"  by  Edgar  De  Witt  Jones. 

Just  west  of  Cincinnati,  Boone 
County  marks  Kentucky's  northern- 
most point,  and  just  back  from  the 
bend  of  the  river  lies  a  country  parish 
to  which  for  present  purposes  Edgar 
Dewitt  Jones  has  given  the  name 
"Fairhope,"  and  whose  annals  he  has 
written  in  delightful  fashion.  The 
church  was  of  that  denomination  which 
arose  from  a  desire  to  do  away  with 
denominations  and  succeeded  only  in 
adding  one  more  to  the  long  list.  But 
it  might  have  been  any  other  and  been 
just  as  interesting  under  the  magic 
pen  of  "David  Westbrooke,"  rural 
churchman,  sometime  traveler  and 
hopeful  bachelor. 

Just  what  Ian  Maclaren  did  to  put 
"Drumtochty"  on  the  map  of  Scotland, 
that  has  "David  Westbrooke"  done  for 
Fairhope,  in  much  the  same  spirit  and 
with  some  striking  parallelism.  Lach- 
lan  Campbell,  grand  inquisitor  of  the 
Scotch  parish,  is  closely  matched  by 
Giles  Shockley  of  Fairhope,  "a  hound 
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of  the  Lord."  But  the  chapter  on  Giles 
begins  with  the  supposition  "that  every 
church  has  at  least  one  self-appointed 
heresy  hunter  who  scrutinizes  the 
preacher's  sermons  with  painstaking 
care  for  possible  departures  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  ortho- 
doxy." The  supposition  is  well  made, 
and  the  annals  of  a  thousand  country 
churches  might  each  be  written  with  a 
Giles  or  a  Lachlan,  and  with  no  ground 
for  a  charge  of  imitation. 

$1.25  net.    The     Macmillan     Com- 
pany, New  York. 


"Greater  Italy,"  by  William  K.  Wal- 
lace. 

After  a  glance  back  over  the 
achievement  of  Italian  unity,  in  which 
he  points  out  that  the  Italians  were  the 
first  to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  long-cherished  theory  that  all  men 
of  the  same  language,  customs  and  tra- 
ditions have  the  right  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate political  entity,  Mr.  Wallace  takes 
up  the  formative  forces  of  the  present 
nation,  the  national  policy,  the  en- 
trance into  the  Triple  Alliance,  colonial 
expansion,  economic  and  commercial 
development.  The  internal  struggle 
through  which  Italy  passed  before  tak- 
ing sides  in  the  Great  War  is  for  the 
first  time  made  clear  to  the  American 
public. 

With  maps.  $2.50  net.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


"Keeping  in  Condition,"  by  Harry  H. 
Moore. 

Mr.  Moore  has  succeeded  in  an  ad- 
mirable way  in  bringing  to  youth  in  a 
chivalric  fashion  some  of  the  most 
profound  truths  of  life.  The  message 
of  the  book  represents  a  forward  and 
upward  step  toward  that  ideal  goal  in 
which  the  facts  of  physical  function 
are  related  to  the  higher  mental  and 
moral  development  of  the  individual. 

Illustrated.  75  cents  net.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York. 


ese.  Mr.  Swope,  it  will  be  recalled, 
won  the  $10,000  pulitzer  prize  at  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  for  his 
masterly  reporting  of  internal  condi- 
tions in  Germany  during  the  early  part 
of  the  war.  According  to  Mr.  Swope, 
the  Japanese  defection  from  the  cause 
of  the  Central  Empires  was  a  source 
of  chagrin  to  the  German  government. 
"The  political  censors,"  wrote  Mr. 
Swope,  "permit  no  unkind  word  to  be 
said  about  Japan,"  although,  as  a 
leader  of  German  thought  phrased  it: 
"An  alliance  between  Germany,  Russia 
and  Japan  will  be  a  'Dreibund  of  Dis- 
content.' " 


"Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture." 

The  sixth  volume  of  Bailey's  "Cy- 
clopedia of  Horticulture"  in  every  way 
upholds  the  high  standard  set  by  the 
preceding  volumes.  In  this  stupendous 
work  Mr.  Bailey  has  created  a  sturdy 
milestone  in  the  progress  of  horticul- 
ture. The  cyclopedia  is  a  work  con- 
taining items  of  interest  to  the  practi- 
cal man  as  well  as  the  scientist.  Every 
group  of  plant  is  treated  from  both  the 
practical  side  and  the  botanical  view- 
point. It  is  a  gathering  together  of 
everything  horticultural  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise and  easily  accessible  manner. 

The  last  volume  extends  from  X 
through  Z.  In  addition  there  is  a  com- 
plete index  to  the  six  volumes,  a  find- 
ing list  of  binomials,  a  cultivator's 
guide  and  a  supplement  of  additional 
species  which  have  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  in  this  country  since  the 
first  volumes  were  prepared.  The  list 
of  collaborators  contains  the  names  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  horticulture 
and  allied  sciences  in  this  country. 

$6  net.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 


"Inside  the  German  Empire." 

This    book,    by    Herbert    Bayard 
Swope,  has  been  published  in  Japan- 


"The  Bank  of  Colne,"  by  Eden  Phil- 
potts. 

Once  more  a  natural  industry  of 
England — or  rather  a  combination  of 
two — is  made  to  serve  as  background 
for  a  story  of  diverse  elements.  On  this 
occasion  the  flower  nurseries  of  Essex 
and   the  neighboring  oyster  fisheries 
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are  employed  for  the  purpose.  While 
the  author  writes  delightfully  of  flow- 
ers, their  cultivation  and  the  planning 
of  gardens  and  at  intervals  interjects 
entertainingly  descriptions  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  oyster  industry,  together 
with  vivid  sketches  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms observed  in  connection  with  oys- 
tering,  it  is  with  the  human  element 
which  moves  in  the  foregoing  that 
largest  interest  and  concern  will  be 
had. 

Mr.  Philpotts  introduces  a  queer  but 
very  likable  group  of  individuals,  ana- 
lyzing their  impulses  and  passions, 
contrasting  conventionality  with  natu- 
ral inclinations,  and  evolving  tragedy 
from  the  situation  conceived.  The  war 
intrudes,  but  only  touches  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  narrative.  The  main 
story  narrates  the  short-lived  romance 
of  Aveline  Brown  and  Peter  Mistley,  a 
landscape  architect. 

$1.50  net.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


"Immortality  and  the  Future,"  by 
Hugh  Ross  Mackintosh,  Professor  of 
Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
Herein  is  an  endeavor  to  reinterpret 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  hope  in  the  light 
of  modern  scholarship  and  research. 
There  is  a  special  call  in  Great  Britain 
for  such  a  study  at  the  present  time,  in 
view  of  the  great  number  of  men  who 
have  perished  in  the  war.  Dr.  Mackin- 
tosh was  the  historical  method,  seek- 
ing the  origins  of  the  belief  and 
considering  its  immorality,  its  develop- 
ment and  its  certainty.  In  his  study  of 
ethnic  ideas  of  death  and  the  future, 
the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  belief  "that  something  or  other  in 
man  does  survive  death"  is  practically 
universal.  It  seems  to  be  an  instinct. 
He  shows  how  the  bare  instinct  devel- 
oped in  various  directions  under  the 
influence  of  racial  habits  and  different 
environments,  using  the  religions  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  as  examples. 
Dr.  Mackintosh  traces  in  a  thorough 
manner  the  roots  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine in  the  Old  Testament.  Chapters 
on  the  "Eschatology  of  Jesus,"  "Escha- 
tology  in  the  Apostolic  age,"  and  "Es- 
chatology in  the  church"  follow,  com- 


pleting the  historical  basis  of  the  study. 

The  author  entitles  the  second  half 
of  the  book  "A  reconstructive  state- 
ment." His  thesis  is  that  a  "Christian 
hope"  is  a  part  of  the  living  substance 
of  faith  itself  if  that  faith  centers  in 
Jesus,  because  in  that  case  "life  ever- 
lasting is  as  sure  as  the  forgiveness  of 
sins."  This  is  because  Jesus  taught  life 
was  endless  if  it  was  righteous  and 
fruitful.  Dr.  Mackintosh  goes  into  full 
discussion  of  the  various  theories  of 
Christ's  second  coming.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  of  recent  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  life  after  death,  written  from 
the  religious  point  of  view.  It  restates 
the  old  doctrine  on  a  new  foundation, 
after  careful  examination  of  many  ar- 
guments and  much  evidence  for  and 
against  it. 

$1.50  net.    The  Doran  Company. 


Young  officers  in  training  require 
just  such  a  book  as  Professor  Eugene 
Wambaugh,  Major  and  Judge  Advo- 
cate in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  has  made  in  his 
"Guide  to  the  Articles  of  War."  In 
light  pocket  form,  interleaved  for 
notes,  are  given  the  Articles  of  War, 
those  parts  of  the  Constitution  upon 
which  they  are  based,  and  practical 
cases  for  individual  decision. 

Harvard  University  Press,  50c.  net. 


An  investment  in  new  ideas  rather 
than  a  mere  book  of  suggestions  is 
"Business  Statistics,"  compiled  by  M. 
T.  Copeland.  Dealing  with  the  rec- 
ords kept  in  every  day  business,  this  is 
the  first  discussion  of  statistics  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  chief  executives. 
It  should  find  a  place  in  every  business 
man's  library. 

Harvard  University  Press,  $3.75 
net. 


The  Century  Company  announces 
that  the  "Century  Readings  for  a 
Course  in  English  Literature,"  edited 
by  Professor  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  has  gone  into  its  ninth 
reprinting.  This  latest  edition  has 
been  printed  on  Bible  paper. 
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Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 

Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before   it   has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send   you   samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent  ser- 
vice at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let. 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Rand  McNally  BIdg.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


fUDse 


N  Freight  Forwarding  Co.  f^^^''^ 

household  troods  to  and  from  all  points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  446  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


0  Old  South  Bldg..  Boston 
!4  Whitehall  Bid?.,  N.  Y. 
S  Oliver  Bldg..  Pittsburgh 
■2  Drexel  Bldg..  Phil.  Pa. 


1537  Boatmen's  Bank  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 

855  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco 


518  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Write  nearest  oifice 


ill  Do  Business  by  Mail 

It's  pio6table,  with  acctuate  lists  of  prospects. 
Out  catalogue  contains  vital  information  on  Mail 
Advertising.  Also  prices  and  quantity  on  6,000 
national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.     Such  as: 

War  Material  Mfrs.      Wealthy  Men 


Cheese  Box  Mfrs. 
Tin  Can  Mfrs. 
Druggists 
Auto  Owners 


Farmers 
Axle  Crease  Mfrs. 
Railroad  Employees 
Contractors,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book;  also 
prices  and  samples  of  fac-simile  letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters. 

Ross-Gould  1025-H  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 


Ross -Gould 

S'T.  Louis 


Oh,  You  Skinny! 

Why  stay  thin  as  a  rail?  You  don't  have 
to  !  And  youdon't  have  to  go  through  life 
with  a  chest  that  the  tailor  r'ws  you;  with 
arms  of  childish  strength;  with  legs  you 
can  hardly  stand  on.  And  what  about 
that  stomach  that  flinches  every  time  you 
try  a  square  meal  ?    Are  you  a  fnll-feedtr? 

Do  you  expect  Health  and  Strength 
in  tabloid  form— through  pills,  potions 
and  other  exploited  piffle. 

You  can't  do  it;  it  can't  be  done. 

The  only  way  to  be  well  is  to  build  up 
your  body— All  of  it— through  nature's 
methods— not  by  pampering  the  stomach. 
It  is  not  fate  that  is  making  you  a  failure  : 
it's  that  poor,  emaciated  body  of  yours  ; 
your  half-sickness  shows  plain  in  your 
face  and  the  world  loves  healthy  people. 
So  be  healthy — strong— vital.  That's  livim. 
Don't  think  too  long;  send  5  cents  in 
stamps  to   cover   mailing  of   my  book, 

"WTfLlKaCf  M  PHYSICAL  AND  HEAlffl  CLlIURt,"  written  by  the  strongest 

physical  culture  instructor  in  the  world. 

LIONEL    STRONGFORT 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  EXPERT 
232  PARK  BUILDING  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


LASHTONE 


Brinar  Out  That  Hidden 

Cnarm,  Beauty  and 

ExpreaaloB. 

This  popular  preparation  is  nn- 
'  excelled  for  eyebrows   and  eye- 
lashes,   something  new.     Unlike 
any  other  preparation  now  sold. 
Absolutely  harmless.  Marvelously 
assists  nature  in  growing  long, 
satin-like,    smart  eyelashes   and 
eyebrows.    Easily  applied.    Satis- 
faction assured  or  money  refunded. 
Price  SSc  Box  by  mail 
is/amps  or  coin). 

100  Photoplayers  FREE 

To  all  answering  this  ad.  we  send 

100  Photoplayer  artists   reproduced 

on  fine  paper  suitable  for  framing. 

'  Get  this  collection  free  with  order. 

Interstate    Company,  4838  Champlain  Ave.,  Chicago 


ErtsklUtwl  Jnly  M,  UM 


TXTT 

\|  SAN  FRANCISCO 


m 
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Caltfomia  AimrtisrT 
PRICE  10  CENTS  EVERY  SATimDAT  M.00  PER  TEAR 

Timely  Editorials.     Latest  News  of  Society 

Events.    Theatrical  Items  of  Interest. 

Authority  on  Automobile,  Financial 

and  Automobile  Happenings. 

10  Cts.  the  Copy.  $5.00  the  Year 


1917  POPULAR  SONG  BOOK  ?i,?.r%SS£r.fk7e?l&.  10c 


II  s  a  Lone  Way  . . 
When  Haple  Leaves  Are 
Among  the  Sheltering 
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tai  Sands  of] 


Hiawatha 
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enYoaWoreal 


I  Lore  the  Whole  Onited^iSs    RomBome;  SilmrBelf  SOverThieadaAioaactheGold  Old  Maid's  Ball        Bow.Bow.Bov 


ONLY  10  CENTS 


iThere'saUttloSoKk  of  Lore  StinBanifa«IIMdn'tBalsB  My  Boy  toB8»8oiae«;ttYoa  Don't  Uto  Tool  OneloSamTO 

"     -  -J  , —  toasts,  dialognes,  recitationa,  etc,  AllinoDe 


gets  nearly  all  above  songs  with  others,  also  a  large  collection  of  lokea,tpa8ta,  di^ognes,  «*«'««'io«>t.'-_--.  -^     -    - 
book:    3  boiks  2C^.    lOOPhMopiayers  Fre^to  ai  I  persons  ordering  this  great  colIectlonrThsjhotBplayera  include  aucb  great  artisU  as 


book.    3  books  20e.    100  Photoplayers  Fres  to  all  Dersons  oraenng  cms  irrfni  com 
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KLONDIKE  COMPANY 


102  N  5TH  STREET.  CHICAGO 


FOR  SALE!    $2,100 

EASY    TERMS 

20  Acres  on  "Las  Uvas^'  Creek 

Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


"Las  Uvas"  is  the  finest  mountain  stream 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Situated  9  miles  from  Morgan  Hill,  between 
New  Almaden  and  Gilroy. 

Perfect  climate. 

Land  is  a  gentle  slope,  almost  level,  border- 
ing on  "Las  Uvas." 

Several  beautiful  sites  on  the  property  for 
country  home. 

Numerous  trees  and  magnificent  oaks. 

Splendid    trout   fishing. 

Good  automobile  roads  to  Korgan  Hill  9 
miles,  to  MadroneS  miles,  to  Gilroy  12  miles, 
to  Almaden  11  miles,  and  to  San  Jose  21 
miles. 


For  Further  Particulars  Address, 

Owner,  259  Minna  Street 
San  Francisco  -         -  CaliiFornia 
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New  York 
by  Rail 
and  Ocean 


FARE   SAME  AS 
ALL  RAIL 

But  Includes 

Meals  and 

Berth  on  Ship 


Take 


"Sunset 

Limited" 

(No  Extra  Fare) 
via 

Sunset 
Route 

to 

New  Orleans 

and  there 
connect  with 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFICS 

SPLENDID 
OCEAN 
LINERS 

Sailing  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays 

to 

New  York 

For  Fares  and  Berth  Reservations 
Ask  Agent     t 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


l^iimiiniiniiniiiiii -■z^rz^^^iiHiiiminiiiiiiiiii 


THE  PICTURE  OF  HEALTH 

The  most  welcome  comment  a  mother 

hears    about  her  baby   is    that   the  little 

one  is  the  "  picture    of  health."     Health 

is  primarily  a  matter  of  food.     Mother's 

Milk      is     the      only     perfect     food     for 

babies,    but    when    it    is    not    available, 

Cow's    Milk    of    the    right  quality    offers    the    best 

substitute. 

EAGLE  BRAND  CONDENSED  MILK 

is  a  form  of  Cow's  Milk  that  has  many  distinct  ad- 
vantages. Composed  of  pure,  clean,  high-grade 
Cow's  Milk  and  cane  sugar,  it  is  high  in  food  value 
and  is  readily  digested.  It  has  been  successfully 
used  as  an  infant  food  lor  sixty  years.  Write  for 
Booklet  "  Babff  's  Welfare. ' ' 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
New  York  (E«t.  1857) 


BOOK    MSS.    WANTED 

For  Consideration,  With  View 

to     Issue     in     Volume     Form. 

Express  or  Mail  to 

INTERNATIOHAL  AUTHORS  ASSOCIATION 

835  Broadway  New  York 


Wanted — Agents 

POWERENE  Equal  to  Gasoline 
at  5  Cents  Per  Gallon 

Powerene  is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  gasoline 
at  6c.  a  gallon,  remove  and  prevent  carbon,  and 
to  be  harmless  to  all  metals.  Powerene  malies 
a  motor  fuel  whicb  saves  repairs,  adds  snap 
speed  and  power,  doubling  the  lifeof  all  gaso- 
line motors.  An  amount  equal  to  20  gallons  of 
gasoline  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  intiieU. 
S.  for  $1.00.  Salesmen  and  Agents  wanted. 
W.  Porter  Barnes,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  Dept.  C-^. 

ECZEIVIA,  PSORIASIS  %i,^i,%^^^SSi'A 

catarrh,  dandruff,sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia, stiff  joints,  piles,  cured  or  no  charge.    Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples. 
ECZEMA  REMEDY  CO.  Hot  Springs  Ark. 

SIDE     LINE     MEN     Do  you  want  a  r.al 

one  that  one  order  a 
day  will  pay  you  $9.00.  No  samples  to  carry.  Something 
new.     Write  to-day. 

CANFIELD  MFG.  CO.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 
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GET  6  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 
TO  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 
=^—  AND  =— — 


Receive  a  MANDEL-ETTE  CAMERA,  the 
new  one  minute  photographic  creation, 
the  latest  thing  in  cameras. 


The  Mandel-ette  takes  and  finishes  original  post-card  photographs  in  one  minute 
without  plates  or  films.  No  printing;  no  dark  rooms;  no  experience  required. 
Press  the  button,  and  the  Mandel-ette  turns  out  three  completed  pictures  in  one 
minute.  It  embodies  a  camera,  developing  chamber,  and  dark  room  all  m  one — 
a  miniature  photograph  gallery,  reducing  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  photograph 
from  10  cents  to  IV2  cents.  The  magazine  holds  from  16  to  50  2^2x3^2  POst 
cards,  and  can  be  loaded  in  broad  day-light;  no  dark  room  necessary.  Simple 
instructions  accompany  each  camera. 

A  child  can  take  perfect  pictures  with  it. 

Price  on  the  market,  $5. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year  and  a  Mandel-ette  Camera,  $5. 
Get  6  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  and  forward 
subscriptions  and  $9.00,  and  you  will  receive  a  Mandel-ette  Camera  FREE. 

Address,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

259  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 
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The 
Real  Estate  Educator 

By   F.  M.  PAYNE 

A  book  for  hustling  Real  Estate  "Boosters," 
Promoters,  Town  builders,  and  everyone 
who  owns,  sells,  rents  or  leases  real  estate 
of  any  kind. 

Containing  inside  information 
not  generally  known,  "Don'ts"  in 
Real  Estate  "Pointers,"  Specific 
Legal  Forms,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  agent,  operator 
or  contractor,  there  is  much  to  be 
found  in  its  contents  that  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  all  who 
wish  to  be  posted  on  Valuation, 
Contracts,  Mortgages,  Leases, 
Evictions,  etc.  The  cost  might  be 
saved  many  hundred  times  over  in 
one  transaction. 

The  new  1916  edition  contains 
the  Torren's  system  of  registra- 
tion. Available  U.  S.  Lands  for 
Homesteads.  The  A.  B.  C.'s  of 
Realty. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
Income  Tax  Law,  Employer's  Li- 
ability Act.  Statute  of  Frauds, 
How  to  Sell  Real  Estate,  How  to 
Become  a  Notary  Public,  or  Com 

of  Deeds,  and  other  Useful  Information. 

Ctoth.    256  Pages.    Price  SI.OO  Postpaid. 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Make  Moving  a  Comfort 

The  Nezv  Way— The  Easy  Way 

By  auto  trucks  and  employing  the  well  known 
reliable  expert  San  Francisco  firm 

Dixon  Transfer 
Storage  Company 

ECONOMY  AND  TIME  SAVERS 

Manager  Leo  Dixon  has  had  many  years  of 
varied  experience  in  this  special  and  intricate 
business  from  moving  the  goods  and  outfit- 
tings  of  a  huge  store  to  the  intricate  and 
varied  furnishings  of  a  home.  The  firm  has 
the  best  up-to-date  equipment  to  meet  the 
most  difficult  problems,  and  guarantees  satis- 
faction  at   moderate  rates. 

Packing  Pianos  and  Furniture  for 

Shipment  a  Specialty 

Fire-proof  Storage  Furnished 

TRY    THEM! 

Headquarters :  86-88  Turk  St. 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


The  Vose  Player  Piano 

is  so  constructed  that  even  a  little 
child  can  play  it.  It  combines  our  superior  player 
action  with  the  renowned  Vose  Pianos  which  have 
been  manufactured  during  63  years  by  three  gene- 
rations of  the  Vose  family.  In  purchasing  this  in- 
strument you  secure  quality,  tone,  and  artistic  merit 
at  a  moderate  price,  on  time  payments,  if  desired. 
Catalogue  and  literature  sent  on  request  to  those 
interested.    Send  today. 

You  should  become  a  satisfied  owner  of  a 


vose 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


^ 


VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO..  189  Boylsion  St.,  Boiton,  Mau. 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  Scinool 
of  Acting  in  America 

The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Art 

Advantages: 
Professional  Experience  WInile  Study- 
ing. Positions  Secured  for  Graduates. 
Six  IVjonths  Graduating  Course.   Stu- 
dents Can  Enter  Any  Time. 

A.rrangements  can  be  made  with  Mr.  Gerson 
for  Amateur   and    Professional   Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School  BIdg. 
McAllister  and   hyde  street 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Subscribe  for  the 


LIVING  AGE 


IF  YOU  WANT  every  aspect  of  the  great  European  War  pre- 
sented every  week,  in  articles  by  the  ablest  English  writers. 

IF  YOU  WANT  the  leading  English  reviews,  magazines  and 
journals  sifted  for  you  and  their  most  important  articles  repro- 
duced in  convenient  form  without  abridgment. 

IF  YOU  WANT  the  Best  Fiction,  the  Best  Essays  and  the 
Best  Poetry  to  be  found  in  contemporary  periodical  literature. 

IF  YOU  WANT  more  than  three  thousand  pages  of  fresh  and 
illuminating  material  during  the  year,  reaching  you  in  weekly 
instalments,  at  the  cost  of  a  single  subscription. 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  find  out  for  yourself  the  secret  of  the  hold 
which  THE  LIVING  AGE  has  kept  upon  a  highly  intelligent 
constituency  for  more  than  seventy  years. 


Subscription — S6  a  Year,  Specimen  Copies  Free 


The    Living   Age   Co. 

6  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON 
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ALASKA 

EXCURSION 

.00 


$107 


Skagway  and  Return 

On  Sale  Until  Sept.  30 

Via  Steamer  from  Seattle  through  the 
"  Inside  Passage  " — One  of  the  most 
delightful  steamer  trips  in  the  world. 

Return  Limit  Oct.  31 

Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 

Includes  Trip  via  the  Scenic 

SHASTA 
ROUTE 

Three  Trains  Daily 

San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  to  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Seattle 

"Shasta  Limited"  (extra 

fare  $5.00)  .  .  1  1  A.  M. 
'•Portland  Express"  .  1  1 :40  A.  M. 
"Oregon  Express"      .      .      8:20  P.  M. 

For  Further  Particulars 

Ask  Any  Agent, 
or  Phone  Sutter  6300 

Southern   Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


"^ 


H ALFTON  E 
ENGRAVINGS 

9  Cents  Per  Square  Inch 


For  Advertising  T^urposes         For  Illustrating  booklets 
For  S^ewspapers  For  (Magazines 


The  halftone  engravings  that  have  appeared  in 
the  various  issues  of  the  Overland  Monthly  re- 
present subjects  suitable  for  almost  any  purpose. 
Having  been  carefully  used  in  printing,  they  are 

As  Good  As  New 

Prints  of  these  illustrations  can  be  seen  at  the 
office.       Over    1 0,000    cuts    to    select    from. 


Overland   Monthly 

259  MINNA  STREET        SAN  FRANCISCO   ^ 
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Miss  Hamlin's  School 
For  Girls 


Home  Building  on  Pacific  Avenue 
of  Miss  Hannlin's  School  for  Girls 


Boarding  and  day  pupils.  Pupils  received 
at  any  time.  Accredited  by  all  accredit- 
ing institutions,  both  in  California  and  in 
Eastern  States.  French  school  for  little 
children.     Please  call,  phone  or  address 

MISS  HAMLIN 


2230  PACIFIC  AVENUE 


TELEPHONE  WEST  546 

2117 


2123 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BROADWAY 
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GOODYEAR  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  Ever  Ready  and  Reliable  Pen  You  Want 

U   OFFERED  to  NEW  and  OLD  SDBSCRIBERS 


-OF- 


OVERLAND 


ONTHLY 

zt-mrte 


This  popular  pen  is  made  by 
the  Goodyear  Pen  Company, 
one  of  the  old,  reliable  pen 
factories.  The  pen  is  solid 
fourteen  karat  gold  and  tipped 
with  iridium,  the  hardest  metal 
known.  The  barrel,  cap  and 
feed  are  made  of  the  highest 
grade  of  Para  Rubber,  hand 
turned,  highly  vulcanized,  high- 
ly polished  and  chased. 

It  is  a  self-filler  and  has  the 
patent  non-leakable  safety  cap. 

Full  printed  instructions  as  to 
the  filling  and  proper  care  of 
the  pen,  also  printed  guaran- 
tee, are  furnished  with  each 
pen. 

This  pen  is  doubly  guaranteed. 
The  factory  guarantees  them. 
We  know  them.    We  guarantee 

ADDRESS  ALL 


them.    You  know  us. 

The  point  and  other  parts  of 
this  pen  are  full  standard  size 

It  is  fully  equal  to  any  pen 
made  to  sell  at  $L50  and 
equal  to  many  pens  that  are 
sold  at  $2.00  or  $2.50. 

To  present  subscribers  of  the 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  the 
management  will  make  a  pre- 
sent of  one  of  these  reliable 
Goodyear  Fountain  Pens  on 
sending  in  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  two  new  subscribers 
with  the  price  of  subscription 
of  $L20  a  year  each;  or  by 
sending  in  their  own  renewal 
of  subscription, $L20,  together 
with  the  name  and  address  of 
one  new  subscriber  and  $L20 
for  his  or  her  annual  payment. 

QUERIES  TO 


OVERLAND  JB  MONTHLY 
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ZINE    OF    THE    WEST 
Bret    Harte 

SAN  FRANCISCO,CAL. 
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Courier  of  Soldier  and  Civilian 


Our  troops  are  now  on  the  firing 
line  in  France.  While  at  home  every 
instrumentality  of  our  government 
and  private  industry  is  being  urged 
at  top  speed  to  insure  victory.  The 
telephone  is  in  universal  demand  as 
courier,  bringing  to  the  front  men 
and  the  materials  of  v^ar. 

From  the  farms  the  telephone 
courier  brings  foodstuffs;  from  the 
mines  the  telephone  courier  calls  forth 
metals;  from  the  factories  this  courier 
gathers  manufactured  products.  The 
telephone  courier  leads  troop  and 
supply  trains  to  the  front;  summons 
fighting  flotillas  and  transports;  and. 


in  fact,  leads  practically  every  contri 
uting  unit  of  supply  to  the  firing  lii 

At  such  a  time,  when  the  gover 
ment  is  straining  at  its  task  and  eve 
industry  is  loyally  contributing 
energy,  this  national  courier  is  co 
stantly  being  used  to  call  up  tl 
reserves.  It  is  at  the  base  of  eve 
contributing  activity. 

The  right  of  way  must  be  given 
the  military  for  the  direction  of  troo 
and  to  the  government  for  the  m* 
shaling  of  endless  supplies.  To  ( 
this,  and  also  make  the  telepho: 
serve  all  other  needs,  both  patrioi 
eind  private,  all  must  economize. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compan 
.And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Servi 
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Victor  Supremacy 


1  Vol.  LXX 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  WEST 

CONTENTS    FOR  OCTOBER  1917 


FRONTISPIECES: 

"After    death."      Verse 

A   Typical    Portal    Spanning   a   Chinese    Highway. 
CHINA'S  NEXT    REVOLUTION— WHAT    PART 
WILL  AMERICA  PLAY? 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

OFF    LENZ  

THE   ROAD  TO   FRANCE.      Verse  .... 

THE  SECOND  MATING  OF  LIZZIE   LIZARD.     Story 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
THE    HISTORIAN.      Verse 

Illustrated. 
THE     PIRATE.        Story 
THE    HIGHWAY.      Verse 
GUNS  OF  GALT.      Serial 
WINTER  SUNSET.      Verse 
THE    TRAIL   TO    NOWHERE. 
ON    MT.    DIABLO'S   CREST. 
HER   BABY   BOY.      Story  .... 

HOME   ON   "PERMISSION" 

SPANISH    SKETCHES— "CAMELIA."       Verse 
SIDELIGHTS    ON    THE    RUSSIAN     REVOLUTFON 
THE    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    TRENCHES 
REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  VIRGINIA  CITY, 
NEVADA.      Concluded 

DESERTED    DOCKS.       Verse 

JACK      LONDON— THE     MAN 

Illustrated  from  a  photo. 
SCIENCE   MAKES  A  NEW   USE  FOR  YOUR  HEART 

Illustrated  from  a  drawing. 
HOMEWARD    BOUND.      Verse 
THE   DIVINE  PLAN   OF  THE  AGES.      Part  VI. 
THE    CLIMBER.      Verse 
THE    WAR    AND    WEALTH 
WORDS.      Verse 


MARY  CAROLYN  DAVIES 


FRANK  B.  LENZ 

ERNEST  DIMNET 
DANIEL  M.  HENDERSON 
ZENA  B.  WALES 

C.   E.  BARNS 


Continued 
Verse 


MAYNE   LINDRAY 
H.   BAGENAL 
DENISON  CLIFT 
R.   R.   GREENWOOD 
MELFORD  DOANE 
STANTON  ELLIOTT 
MARION  ETHEL  HAMILTON 
HENRY  BAZIN 
MABEL  A.   STANFORD 
SYBIL  GREY 
STEPHEN   STAPLETON 

BY  A  CALIFORNIAN 

T.  J.  MURRAY 

LOUIS   J.    STELLMANN 

MARSHALL  BREEDON 


311 
312 

313 

323 
325 
326 

328 

330 
336 
337 
348 
349 
354 
355 
358 
361 
362 
369 

377 
384 
385 


NEWELL  BATMAN  390 

The  Late  PASTOR  RUSSELL  392 

HELEN   FITZGERALD   SANDERS  396 

HOSMER   REDPATH  397 

JO.   HARTMAN  400 


NOTICE. — Contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  should  be  typewritten,  accompanied  by  full 
return  postage  and  with  the  author's  name  and  address  plain  written  in  upper  corner  of  first 
page.     Manuscripts  should  never  be  rolled. 

The  publisher  of  the  Overland  Monthly  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  mall 
miscarriage    of   unsolicited   contributions    and    photographs. 

Issued   Monthly.     $1.20  per  year  in  advance.     Ten  cents  per  copy.     Back  numbers  not  over  three 
months  old,  25  cents  per  copy.     Over  three  months  old,  50  cts.  each.     Postage:  To  Canada,  2  cts. ; 
Foreign,  4  cts. 
Copyrighted,   1917,   by  the   Overland    Monthly   Company. 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Postofflce  as  second-class  matter. 
Published    by   the    OVERLAND    MONTHLY    COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  California. 

259    MINNA   STREET., 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S   NEWEST  HOTEL 

HOTEL  PLAZA 

FACING  BEAUTIFUL  UNION  SQUARE 
CORNER  OF  POST  AND  STOCKTON  STREETS 


m 


European  Plan 
$1.50  up 

American  Plan 
$3.50  up 

Our  Main  Cafe 
Being  Operated 
on  the  a  la 
Carte  and  Table 
d'Hote  Plans. 

Special  Rooms 
for  Banquets  and 
Private   Parties. 

Management  of 
C.  A.  Gonder 


m 
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Hotel  Powhatan 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PamsylTania  Avenue,  H  and  Eigliteentli  Sts.,  N.  W. 


Showingr  the  Hotel  Powhatan  upon 

the  completion  of  its  new  addition. 

Overlooking  the  White_  Hou8e._  ofiers  every  comfort 

and  luxury,  also  a  superior  service.     European  Plan. 

Rooms,  detached  bath.   $l.SO  and  up 

Rooms,     private    bath.     $2.50  and    up 

Write  for  Souvenir  Booklet  and  Map 

E.  C.  OWEN,  Manaser. 


HOTEL  LENOX 

NORTH  STREET  AT  DELAWARE  AVENUE 
BUFFALO.  NEW  YORK 


MODERN 


FIREPROOF 


A  unique  Hotel,  with  a  desirable  location,  insuring 
quiet  and  cleanliness. 

Convenient  to  all  points  of  interest— popular  with 
visitors  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Resorts  in  the  vicinity 
—cuisine  and  service  unexcelled  by  the  leading 
hotels  of  the  larger  cities. 

EUROPEAN    PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  up 
Take  Elmwood  Ave,  Car  to  North  St.,  or  Write 
for  Special  Taxicab  Arrangement. 

May  we  send  with  our  compliments  a  "Guide  of  "Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls"  also  our  completerates? 
C.  A.  MINER,  Managing  Director 


HOTEL   ST.  FRANCIS 

SAN       FRANCISCO 

1 ,000  Rooms  —  Largest  Hotel  in  Western  America 

MANAGEMENT  —  J AMES     WOODS 
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Meet  Me  at  the 
TULLER 


For  Value,  Servic" 
Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL    TULLER 

DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.      Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Ave. 

ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  |1.50Single,$3.00Up  Double 

200       '•  "  "        2.00     •'  4.00  ■• 

100        "  "  '•        2.50    "  4."'0  " 

100        "  "  '•  3..)0to5   ■■  5.00  " 

Total,  600  Outside  Rooms       All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors— Agent'*  New  Unique  Cafea  and 

Sample  Room*  Cabaret  Excellente 


The  Vose  Player  Piano 

is  so  constructed  that  even  a  Httle 
child  can  play  it.  It  combines  our  superior  player 
action  with  the  renowned  Vose  Pianos  which  have 
been  manufactured  during:  63  years  by  three  erene- 
rations  of  the  Vose  family.  In  purchasing  this  in- 
strument you  secure  quality,  tone,  and  artistic  merit 
at  a  moderate  price,  on  time  payments,  if  desired. 
Catalogue  and  literature  sent  on  request  to  those 
interested.    Send  today. 

You  should  become  a  satisfied  owner  of  a       .  ^ 

PLAYER'^ 


vose 


PIANO 


VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  189  Boybton  St.,  Boston,  Mau. 


OIL 


FORTUNES    IN 
COPPER    •/   SILVER    z    LEAD 


Wyoming  Oil  is  Making  Denver  Millionaires 

Keep  in  Touch  With  Recent  Developments 
You  Will  Enjoy  the  Stories  of  the 

MINES     /.     RANCHES     /.     OILFIELDS 


Sample  Copy  on  Request 


35  CENTS  A  YEAR-.-3  YEARS  $1.00 
Stamps  Taken 


THE   ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   MAGAZINE 

ESTABLISHED    1903 

704  QUINCY   BUILDING  DENVER,  COLORADO 
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ouifi     ^^^^^^ 
QmaUn  ana 


appiness 

all  aeelaun  uie^^ood  qua  lilies  of^ 


^^^     Its  purity,  delicious  flavor,  wholesome- 
ness  and  food  value  combine  to  make  it 
a  perfect  food  drink. 

^^   booklet  of  GhoLC0^ecipes  Sent  Free. 

T.OFF. 

Walter  Bakers  Co.  Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED    1760~  DOFtCHESTER.MASS. 


REG.U. S.PAT.  OFF. 


f 
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After  Dying 

By  /Aary  Carolyn  Davies 


Open-eyed  shall  I  lie,  in  my  house  beneath  the  earth, 
Open-eyed  shall  I  lie,  and  on  my  lips  a  smile. 

For  my  life  was  built  so  small  there  was  little  space  for  mirth. 
May  I  not  laugh  and  be  glad,  now  for  a  little  while  ? 

Open-eyed  shall  I  lie,  and  hear  the  grasses  sing, 

The  daisies  calling  me,  and  the  wee  brown  mounds  of  sod ; 

I  shall  lift  my  heart  up  high  to  kiss  them  where  they  cling; 
And  then  I  shall  close  my  eyes  and  be  nearer  God. 
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A    Typical  Portal 

Spanning  a 
Chinese  Highway 


OVERLAND 


Founded  1868 


MONTHLY 


BRET  HARTE 


San  Francisco,  October,  1917 


A  typical  flour  mill   In  China,  centuries  old,    still  remains  a  type  seen  in  every  native  village. 

China's  Next  Revolution — What  Part 
Will  America  Flay? 

By   Frank    B.   Lenz 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Nanchang,  China 


ANEW  life  is  stirring  in  China 
to-day.  This  is  true  of  the 
political,  social,  industrial  and 
religious  life  of  the  nation.  To 
the  newcomer,  the  evidences  of  these 
changes  are  not  at  once  apparent,  but 
as  soon  as  one  begins  to  make  inqui- 
ries, he  finds  that  the  "chin  pu"  or 
progress  along  these  particular  lines 
are  distinctly  marked.     The  changes 


are,  in  fact,  marked  so  clearly  that  we 
are  compelled  to  agree  with  the 
speaker  who  recently  said  that  the 
only  thing  we  can  be  certain  about  is 
that  the  uncertain  will  happen.  Noth- 
ing is  permanent  in  China  but  change. 
This  unsettled  situation  does  not  nec- 
essarily bespeak  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  hopeful  indication  for  better  things 


The   Standard    Oil    Company   is   humorously    known    as   the    missionary   of    "light"    in    China. 
The  five  gallon  oil  cans  of  this  company  are   used   throughout   China   as  water   carriers. 

in  the  future.    A  nation  like  an  indi-  same  position  that  England  was  in  a 

vidual  must    pass     through     "growth  little  over  a  century  ago.    She  is  in  the 

pains"  before  it  reaches  maturity.  handicraft  stage  of  development.  Her 

Industrially,  China  is  in  about  the  factory     age     is  just  beginning,  and 


An  open  shop  market  of  various  wares,  usually  in  villages. 


CHINA'S  NEXT  REVOLUTION 


modern  machinery  is  just  being  intro- 
duced. She  still  performs  by  hand  the 
following  trades:  Spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  ropexnaking,  embroidery  mak- 
ing, carpentry,  shoe  making,  black- 
smithing  and  a  dozen  others. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  but  little  indication  of  an  in- 
dustrial revolution  such  as  the  one 
which  transformed  England  beginning 
with  1790,  yet  a  great  industrial 
change  will  eventually  stir  China  to 
the  very  roots.    If  the  Chinese  intro- 


thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
roads now  operated  in  the  country  con- 
nect Shanghai  with  Mukden  via  Pe- 
king, and  Peking  with  Hankow.  The 
line  from  Canton  to  Hankow  is  con- 
tracted for  and  partly  constructed.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  C.  C.  Wang  of  the  De- 
partment of  Communications,  the  rail- 
road backbone  of  China  will  draw  the 
south  to  the  north.  Contrasted  with 
the  east  and  west  development  in  the 
United  States,  the  development  in 
China  will  be  from  the  north  to  the 


A  camel  caravan  leaving  Peking  for  the  coal    mines. 


duce  our  applied  sciences  and  develop 
their  coal  and  iron  industries,  especi- 
ally i^  they  introduce  Western  inven- 
tions and  transform  the  nation  from 
hand  manufacturing  to  machine  manu- 
facturing, maintain  their  normal  rate 
of  growth  and  strengthen  their  moral 
and  religious  life,  they  will  become  a 
most  powerful  factor  in  modern  world 
civilization. 

Perhaps  the  most  apparent  feature 
of  the  industrial  change  abroad  in 
China  is  the  development  of  the  steam 
railways.     Roughly  speaking,  the  six 


south,  with  spur  lines  east  and  west. 
When  a  railroad  is  built  from  Canton 
to  the  north,  the  tropical  fruits  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  south  can  be  placed  on 
the  market  in  Mukden,  Peking  and 
Tientsin.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
most  of  the  rivets  and  steel  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  present  rail- 
roads in  China  have  been  supplied  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany of  America. 

At  present  the  main  highway  of 
commerce  in  China  is  the  Yangtse 
River.    It  is  by  way  of  this  stream  that 
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products  of  the  interior  find  their  way 
to  Shanghai  and  other  coast  cities.  But 
China  is  looking  for  newer  and  faster 
ways  of  transportation.  Her  canal  sys- 
tem is  practically  perfect,  but  it  has 
served  for  an  age  that  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing. Rapid  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  will  work  marvels 
in  uniting  the  nation,  and  a  new  na- 
tional consciousness  will  follow  the 
construction  of  an  extensive  railway 
system. 

Just  what  part  American  firms  will 
play  in  capturing  Chinese  trade  is  a 


coastwise  and  river  trade.  They  are 
now  doing  a  nine  million  dollar  a  year 
business. 

Another  company  that  has  seen  and 
grasped  business  opportunities  is  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company.  Up 
until  February,  1914,  they  had  not  sold 
fifty  machines.  Now  they  are  selling 
fifty  a  month.  It  required  time,  pa- 
tience and  skill  to  adapt  the  Western- 
made  machine  to  Oriental  usages.  The 
keys  had  to  be  fitted  with  Chinese 
characters  and  other  changes  had  to  be 
effected  before  the     salesman     could 


A  typical   coal-seller,  a  far  call  to  the  auto   delivery  truck. 


matter  of  conjecture.  But  business  can 
be  captured.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  proven  it.  In  practically 
every  city  of  importance  in  China,  on- 
any  street  or  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  one  can  hear  the  hollow  "thump, 
thump,  thump"  of  the  oil  man  as  he 
goes  from  door  to  door  selling  a  lamp 
full  of  oil  here  and  a  bottle  full  there. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  well  as 
the  missionaries,  are  "spreading  light" 
throughout  China.  This  company  has 
perhaps  the  finest  organization  in  the 
country.  They  are  operating  their  own 
storage  tanks  and  steamship  lines  for 


make  the  proper  demonstration,  but 
Yankee  ingenuity  and  modern  methods 
of  advertising  brought  results. 

Singer  Sewing  Machines  Agencies 
and  Stores  are  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  interior  as  well  as 
in  the  semi-foreign  sections  and  treaty 
port  cities.  About  15,000  machines 
are  sold  every  year  in  China.  More 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  them  have  been 
sold  in  tailoring  establishments. 

Thirty-six  cities  in  China  have  elec- 
tric lights,  but  less  than  a  dozen  have 
electric  street  cars.  The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  has  supplied  the  equip- 


A  logging  cart,  still   in   its  ancient  form;  the  motor  trucks    have   not   yet    made   their   advent 

into   Chinese  industrial   life. 

ment  to  more  than  half  of  these  cities,  lished  in  China,  and     the     American 

During  the  year  nineteen  fifteen,  ac-  population  increased    from    4,365    to 

cording  to  the  Commerce  Reports  of  4,716. 

the  United  States  Government,  twenty-  In  1914  record  imports  of  American 

one  new  American  firms  were  estab-  lumber  are  noted.  Imports  of  Oregon 


The   common    way  of   carrying    chickens   to    market. 
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fir  and  California  redwood  lumber  and 
other  forest  products  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  into  Shanghai  exceeded  those  of 
any  previous  year  for  which  figures 
are  available.  The  quantity  imported 
was  more  than  100,000,000  feet  greater 
than  the  heavy  receipts  of  1913,  which 
marked  an  increased  building  activity 
in  Shanghai.  Several  new  American 
firms  were  established  in  the  city,  and 
trade  opportunities  are  particularly 
good  at  that  port  for  American  food- 
stuffs, hardware,  machinery,  steel  pro- 
ducts,  paper,   drugs   and   many   lines 


greatly  exceeds  the  output  of  the  mills 
at  Shanghai.  The  nineteen  mills  at 
Harbin  produce  about  1,000,000  bar- 
rels yearly.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
or  more  mills  in  the  Harbin  district. 

In  a  good  many  respects,  China  is 
an  exporting  nation.  Tea  has  always 
been  exported.  Silks,  practically  of 
all  grades,  have  found  a  ready  market 
abroad  since  the  war  began.  Demand 
has  been  insistent  from  America  and 
Japan. 

Antimony  has  become  an  industry 
and  export.  Prior  to  the  war  the  price 


A   modern  typical    Chinese  sawmill   and    lumber  yard. 


heretofore  supplied  from  Europe.  The 
erection  of  several  cotton  and  flour 
mills  in  or  near  Shanghai  have  given 
an  impetus  to  the  development  of 
home-made  goods. 

There  are  several  flour  mills  in  op- 
eration in  China,  in  addition  to  the  fif- 
teen in  the  Shanghai  district,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  in  Central  China  being  at 
Wusieh  and  Hankow.  There  are 
others  at  Chinking,  Tungchow  and 
Yangchow.  The  flour  milling  industry 
of  Northern  Manchuria  is  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  Central  China, 
and  the  product  of  the  Harbin  mills 


was  $120  per  ton,  but  subsequently, 
owing  to  the  increased  consumption  in 
making  explosives,  it  steadily  rose  to 
over  $500  per  ton.  With  the  cutting  off 
of  the  supply  from  France  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  the  closing  down  of 
the  mines  in  Bolivia  and  Mexico,  China 
has  practically  secured  control  of  the 
available  supply  of  antimony.  Eight 
smelting  plants  and  more  than  one 
hundred  mining  companies  are  in  op- 
eration. The  mines  in.  Hunan  Prov- 
ince are  said  to  be  the  most  important 
yet  discovered. 

Since  the  war  the  United  States  has 


Chinese    carrying    tea    to    markcet    over    the    mountains  of  West  China.       (Copyrighted.) 


Manchu    refugee    children    supported    by    the    Republican    government. 


become  the  purchaser  of  the  stock  of 
hides  that  had  formerly  gone  to  some 
of  the  warring  nations,  and  has  taken 
a  great  deal  more  besides.  The  gov- 
ernment estimates  that  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  all  the  hides  exported  from 
China  in  1915-16  went  to  the  United 
State,  due  to  the  increased  output  of 
automobiles  and  war  supplies,  particu- 
larly shoes  and  leather  garments.  In 
value,  about  $750,000  worth  were  ex- 
ported.    Of  the  8,000,000  goat  skins 


exported  more  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  went  to  the  United  States,  while 
three-fifths  of  the  250,000  untanned 
sheepskins  went  to  the  same  country. 

American  firms  are  needed  at  Chang- 
sha.  The  past  few  years  have  been 
prosperous  in  Hunan  despite  unfavor- 
able rice  crops.  A  number  of  build- 
ings have  been  erected  in  Changsha, 
including  the  Bank  of  Hunan,  a  flour 
mill,  an  ice  plant,  several  mercantile 
buildings  and  a  number    of    mission 


Raw  recruits  being  assembled  by  the  government. 
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buildings.  A  cotton  spinning  mill  is 
being  constructed. 

The  Nanking  district  is  awakening 
to  the  possibilities  in  the  direction  of 
raising  indigo,  due  obviously  to  the 
prohibitive  price  of  aniline  dyes.  Flour, 
cotton  and  bean  mills  are  to  be  found 
at  a  number  of  other  places  throughout 
the  district. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  Tientsin  have  increased 
enormously,  due  to  the  closing  of  Eu- 
ropean sources  of  supply  and  to  the 
low  value  of  silver.    American  enter- 


to  rehabilitate  their  economic  condi- 
tion. The  present  indifferent  attitude 
of  American  manufacturers  and  capi- 
talists toward  the  opportunities  now 
offering  in  China  will  probably  be  re- 
gretted in  the  future." 

Recently  Mr.  J'ulean  Arnold,  Com- 
mercial Attache  of  the  United  States 
for  China  opened  a  campaign  in  the 
United  States  to  capture  Chinese  trade. 
Nearly  a  hundred  addresses  delivered 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  put  clearly 
before  thousands  of  business  men  the 
opportunities  awaiting  them  in  the  Far 
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Memorial  arch  on  the  government  road,  near  Jah  Ho. 


prises  increased,  four  new  firms  being 
established,  while  old  firms  were  re- 
organized and  enlarged.  Because  of 
inadequate  facilities  shipping  de- 
creased. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Fred  D.  Fisher  of  Tientsin  when 
he  says :  "It  seems  that  now  is  the  most 
opportune  time  for  American  trade  in- 
terests to  lay  a  foundation  for  market 
extension  in  China.  No  doubt  as  soon 
as  peace  is  established  European 
countries  will  make  energetic  efforts 


East.    Here  is  the  pith  of  some  of  his 
speeches. 

1 — China's  foreign  trade  in  the  past 
thirty  years  has  advanced  from  eighty 
to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
gold.    It  should  be  many  times  greater. 

2 — Though  it  is  the  largest  cotton 
yarn  market  in  the  world,  China  has 
only  one  million  modern  spindles, 
against  two  and  a  half  times  that  num- 
ber for  Japan,  thirty-two  times  that 
number  for  the  United  States,  and  fifty 
for  England. 
1 
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3 — It  has  thirty  or  forty  modern 
mills — flour,  oil,  rice,  cotton — match 
factories,  arsenals,  shipbuilding  works, 
blast  furnaces,  electric  lighting  plants. 
It  should  have  hundreds. 

4 — With  a  wealth  of  coal  deposits 
far  greater  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  China  is  to-day  still  importing 
coal  from  Japan. 

5 — With  an  area  including  Mongolia, 
Thibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  one- 
third  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  railways  to  handle  her 
transportation  needs,  and  to  connect 
her  with  world  markets,  against  250,- 
000  in  the  United  States. 

6 — She  has  cities  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  population  each 
where  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
kerosene  lamps  are  the  greatest  lux- 
ury in  lighting  facilities,  where  there 
exist  no  running  water  supply,  no 
sewer  system,  no  wheeled  vehicles,  no 
telephones,  and  even  no  movies. 

7 — She  has  no  water  generated 
power  plants,  although  the  country 
abounds  in  waterways. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Bashford,  in  speaking  of 
the  commercial  life  of  China,  says : 
"We  may  anticipate  a  large  increase 
of  industry,  commerce  and  wealth.  If 
a  proper  system  of  steam  and  electri- 
cal transportation  relieves  ten  to  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  her  men  from  burden 
bearing  and  turns  them  into  produc- 
tive industries;  if  China  adopts  a  sin- 
gle standard  for  her  currency  and  a 


scientific  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures; if  in  addition  to  the  products 
of  her  fields  she  develops  her  almost 
untouched  mineral  resources  and  her 
unrealized  water  power;  if  steam  and 
electricity  and  the  countless  inventions 
of  the  Western  world  are  utilized,  the 
Chinese  will  become  a  people  to  be 
reckoned  with  before  the  close  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  ever  after." 

Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  the  Chinese 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  has  re- 
cently said  that  even  more  significant 
than  the  trade  relations  between  China 
and  the  United  States  has  been  the 
work  of  the  American  missionaries  in 
China.  He  himself  was  educated  in 
a  Christian  College — St.  John's  Uni- 
versity at  Shanghai.  He  pays  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  awakened  the  masses  to  the  value 
of  the  Christian  teachings.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  function  of  missions  on 
the  firing  line  of  civilization  to  break 
down  prejudice  and  win  the  sympathy 
and  the  respect  of  the  peoples  they  are 
serving. 

But  it  has  never  been  their  part 
to  introduce  any  life-destroying  habits 
such  as  the  British-American  Tobacco 
Company  is  propagating  in  China  to- 
day. The  opium  trade  was  introduced 
by  British  merchants,  but  after  a  long 
struggle  was  stamped  out  by  Christian 
forces  and  the  Chinese  government. 
Christianity  will  strengthen  Chinese 
business  capacity  and  undergird  it 
with  honesty  and  moral  power. 


Off  Lens 


By  Ernest  Dimnet 


THE  happy  woods,  fields  and 
meadows  roll  into  one  another 
for  miles,  stretching  their  green- 
ness to  the  blue  sky  and  smiling 
to  the  wooing  sun;  the  car  seems  to  be 
conscious  of  the  universal  joy  and 
bounds  madly  on  like  a  deer  intoxi- 
cated by  the  spring  breezes;  the  sun, 
the  speed,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
dust  raised  by  a  procession  of  lorries, 
are  too  much  for  your  eyes  and 
thoughts,  and  you  shut  your  eyes, 
opening  them  only  when  a  whiff  of 
bagpipe  lyricism  searching  your  in- 
nermost being  makes  you  feel  that  it  is 
all  true  and  that  the  Highlanders 
marching  past  the  harsh-eyed  German 
road-menders  are  not  a  dream;  that 
the  black  sphinxes  you  see  squatting 
on  the  horizon  must  be  the  dross-hills 
and  ventilating  machines  of  Bully- 
Grenay,  and  that  the  grand  scene  you 
are  seeking  cannot  be  far. 

No  warning  is  given  you.  Suddenly 
the  car  is  toiling  up  a  solitary  road  be- 
tween the  comfortable  houses  of  a  big 
village,  with  a  high-shouldered  church 
and  a  chateau  with  indented  gables  on 
your  right;  and  in  one  moment  you 
realize  that  war  has  been  here,  that  the 
chateau,  church  and  houses  may  be 
standing,  but  the  swearing  rage  of  ar- 
tillery has  shattered  their  windows, 
roofs  and  partitions,  making  life  a 
burden  for  the  inhabitants  until  no- 
body has  felt  like  facing  the  morrow 
except  an  old  man  feeding  a  few 
chickens,  and,  at  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
an  invisible  woman  who  advertises  in 
imperfect  English  that  she  takes  in 
washing. 

Past  the  village  rises  a  woody  up- 
land showing  here  and  there  on  its 
sunny  slopes  crumbling  trenches  or 
rusty  wires;  there  are  shell  holes,  too. 


in  plenty,  but  the  trees  have  not  been 
hit  hard,  and  Nature  is  fast  making 
her  losses  good.  The  road  alone,  un- 
helped  by  plant  or  man,  is  beyond  re- 
pair; so  much  so  that,  at  a  crossing 
near  the  ridgeway,  your  guide  decides 
that  the  car  had  better  go  down  a  val- 
ley you  see  to  your  right,  and  you  pro- 
ceed on  foot. 

In  a  few  minutes  you  are  clear  of 
the  wood,  and  you  find  yourself  on  the 
broad  green  back  of  a  hill  with  other 
hills  in  the  hazy  distance.  "Where 
are  we!"  "Why!  Notre-Dame  de 
Lorette!  the  ruins  you  see  over  there 
are  those  of  Mont  Saint-Eloy,  and  the 
hill  in  front  of  us  is  the  Vimy  Ridge." 

Cannon  is  booming  all  round,  but 
the  strong  breeze  brews  its  sounds, 
and  they  melt  in  a  dull,  deep  swell,  so 
continuous  that  in  a  few  moments  it  is 
not  noticed  any  more,  and  the  great 
names  you  have  just  heard  fill  your 
ears  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  else. 
The  calmness  of  the  summer  morning 
is  too  complete  to  admit  of  any  recol- 
lections in  strong  opposition  to  it:  No- 
tre-Dame de  Lorette  and  Vimy  are  the 
titles  of  sanguinary  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  war,  it  is  true,  but  just  now 
they  are  only  sacred  names  bearing 
their  significance  in  themselves;  their 
solemnity  is  undisturbed  by  imagina- 
tions of  mad  scrambling  or  horrible 
slaughter.  Your  guide  and  yourself 
are  alone  on  the  grassy  plateau,  and 
wherever  you  look  not  another  human 
being  is  to  be  seen;  the  white  road 
down  below  meanders  in  full  view  for 
miles,  but  you  see  nobody  go  up  or 
down  it;  there  are  no  sounds  of  distant 
cartings,  no  ploughman's  song  rising 
from  a  field,  but  the  swallows  chase 
one  another  in  frantic  joy  and  a  buf- 
foon of  a  crow  tries  his  awkward  som- 
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ersault  a  hundred  times  over,  as  if 
this  were  a  verdant  Cornwall  district 
and  the  booming  were  only  the  seas 
playing  along  the  cliff.  The  ruins  of 
Ablain-Saint-Nazaire  church  which 
you  gradually  see  rising  above  the  lip 
at  your  right  is  so  beautiful :  the  white 
arches,  flambuoyant  windows,  and  tall 
tower  recall  so  much  the  happy  wan- 
derings of  other  years,  that  war  seems 
an  absurd  dream,  and  the  awe  you  are 
conscious  of  has  every  now  and  then 
to  be  explained  to  yourself. 

Yet  there  are  shell-holes  every 
twenty  steps,  and  wires  trail  among 
the  dandelions,  and  old  trenches  zigzag 
everywhere  in  indescribable  confusion. 
You  come  to  another  trench  which  evi- 
dently is  still  used,  and  after  follow- 
ing this  a  few  minutes  you  hear  a  muf- 
fled murmur  of  conversation  some- 
where, which  as  you  listen  suggests 
Edinburgh  Castle  and  quaint  talks 
with  its  custodian;  and  in  fact  you 
soon  find  yourself  in  an  underground 
observation  post  listening  to  the  tele- 
phoning of  two  Scotch  artillery  men. 
You  look  out  at  the  slits  on  which  dai- 
sies have  decided  to  bloom,  and  you 
see  war  at  last.  Between  where  you 
are  and  the  hills  where  Angres  and 
Lievin  display  their  red  brick  houses 
flaming  in  the  light,  great  chalky 
slopes  curve  away  from  you ;  and  there 
in  rapid  succession  and  at  unexpected 
spots  English  guns  flash,  so  quickly 
that  the  light  is  more  a  gleam  than  a 
lightning.  Just  beneath  you  German 
shells  send  up  their  black  cloud,  gen- 
erally at  settled  intervals,  every  now 
and  then  in  batches  of  five  or  six,  pre- 
tending to  be  very  clever  and  to  take 
everybody  by  surprise.  "He  is  angry 
today,  sir,"  explains  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish voices,  while  the  officer  who  ac- 
companies me  announces  that  we  shall 
see  shells  bursting  in  that  identical 
spot  all  day,  as  "he  may  be  methodi- 
cal, but  he  has  no  imagination." 

Methodical  or  not,  imaginative  or 
not,  the  Boche  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
The  Lens  chimneys  are  smoking,  but 
strain  your  eyes  as  you  will  through 
the  field-glass  you  see  no  trace  of  life 
in  either  Angres  or  Lievin :  the  scorch- 


ing sun  alone  has  the  range  of  the  red 
streets  and  of  the  gardens  outside; 
nothing  stirs  along  the  straight  roads 
which  I  see  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Vimy  ridge  stretching  towards  once 
familiar  villages;  and  there  are  no  in- 
indications  of  any  sort  of  activity  be- 
tween the  sheets  of  water  beside  Swal- 
low's Wood  and  the  houses  of  Lens. 
Yet  the  enemy  is  there,  he  must  be 
there;  and  when  you  ramble  into  the 
open  and  are  told  that  "he  sees  you," 
you  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  is  true. 
But  modern  warfare  is  carried  on  in 
solitude  interrupted  only  by  terrible 
encounters,  and  the  strange  tension  of 
which  one  is  conscious  in  the  air 
through  which  shells  and  aeroplanes 
and  luminous  messages  and  electric 
waves  travel  unceasingly  is  as  terrible 
as  anything  one  ever  saw  from  the  tow- 
ers of  a  fortress. 

Later  in  the  day  my  guide  and  I 
tumbled  on  a  battalion  of  Canadians 
snugly  accommodated  behind  a  spur 
where  no  eye  can  see,  no  shell  can  find 
them.  There,  on  a  narrow  space  but 
securely  and  happily,  they  lived  the 
busy  life  which  fills  the  days  of  sol- 
diers when  they  are  neither  watching 
nor  marching.  I  was  under  the  spell 
which  one  domineering  consciousness 
will  frequently  lay  upon  our  minds, 
and  enjoying  that  unique  feeling  of 
solitude  which  I  had  begun  to  cherish 
several  hours  before ;  but  how  grateful 
I  was  for  meeting  those  men!  How 
delightedly  I  exchanged  the  selfish 
pleasure  I  had  found  in  the  poetry  of 
solitude  and  destruction  for  admiration 
of  the  brave  souls  I  was  introduced  to ! 
As  you  must  seek  the  monk  in  his  clois- 
ter and  the  artist  in  his  studio,  you 
must  seek  the  soldier  where  he  has 
just  fought  and  expects  soon  to  fight 
again.  There  will  you  hear  simple 
speeches  which  can  show  you  life  and 
the  world  as  you  used  to  see  them  be- 
fore words,  gestures  and  the  multitu- 
dinous deceit  of  social  existence  made 
an  accompaniment  of  falseness  to 
them.  There  will  you  realize  that  it  is 
better  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  one's 
life  than  of  losing  one's  soul.  I  have 
read  most  of  the  great  books  and  lis- 
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tened  to  several  men  who  have  left  the  impression  which  the  ungrammati- 
great  names.  Beautiful  thoughts  and  cal  English  or  the  quaint  French  of 
beautiful  words  have  not  left  upon  me      these  soldiers  created. 


THE    ROAD   TO  FRANCE 


Thank  God,  our  liberating  lance 
Goes  flaming  on  the  way  to  France! 
To  France — the  trail  that  Gurkas  found ; 
To  France — old  England's  rallying-ground ! 
To  France — the  path  the  Russians  strode! 
To  France — the  Anzac's  glory  road! 
To  France — where  our  Lost  Legion  ran 
To  fight  and  die  for  God  and  man ! 
To  France — with  every  race  and  breed 
That  hates  Oppression's  brutal  creed ! 

Ah,  France,  how  could  our  hearts  forget 
The  path  by  which  came  Lafayette? 
How  could  the  haze  of  doubt  hang  low 
Upon  the  road  of  Rochambeau? 
How  was  it  that  we  missed  the  way 
Brave  Joffre  leads  us  along  to-day? 
At  last,  thank  God !    At  last,  we  see 
There  is  no  tribal  Liberty! 
No  beacon  lighting  just  our  shores. 
No  Freedom  guarding  but  our  doors. 
The  flame  she  kindled  for  our  sires 
Burns  now  in  Europe's  battle-fires. 
The  soul  that  led  our  fathers  west 
Turns  back  to  free  the  world's  opprest. 

Allies,  you  have  not  called  in  vain ; 
We  share  your  conflict  and  your  pain. 
"Old  Glory,"  through  new  stains  and  rents, 
Partakes  of  Freedom's  sacraments. 
Into  that  hell  his  will  creates 
We  drive  the  foe — his  lusts,  his  hates. 
Last  come,  we  will  be  last  to  stay. 
Till  Right  has  had  her  crowning  day. 
Replenish,  comrades,  from  our  veins 
The  blood  the  sword  of  despot  drains, 
And  make  our  eager  sacrifice 
Part  of  the  freely  rendered  price 
You  pay  to  lift  humanity — 
You  pay  to  make  our  brothers  free. 
See,  with  what  proud  hearts  we  advance 
To  France! 

Daniel  M.  Henderson. 


Lizzie  visioning  the  big  World 


The  Second  AatinQ  of  Lizzie  Lizard 


By   Zena    B.   Wales 


LIZZIE  LIZARD  was  a  widow- 
rather  a  gay  widow,  too,  I  be- 
lieve. Anyway,  I  like  to  think 
her  widowhood  did  not  weigh 
heavily  upon  her  since  I  myself  was 
the  cause  of  it. 

Her  adventures,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge of  her  goes,  began  on  a  hot  Sun- 
day morning  last  spring. 

Pal  and  I  had  come  to  our  cabin 
for  a  whole  week  of  "play-like."  The 
cabin  is  tucked  in  a  crescent  of  the 
mountains  on  the  edge  of  nowhere,  and 
there  we  just  naturally  find  ourselves 
playing  as  if  we  are  only  twenty  and 
never  will  grow  any  older,  and  as  if 
we  never  had  heard  the  words  trou- 
ble, or  worry  or  money.  All  our  work 
out  there  is  play.  But  when  I  went  into 
my  bedroom  to  make  my  bed,  I  could 
not  quite  "play-like"  I  was  pleased  to 
see  a  little,  brown,  beady-eyed  lizard 
clinging  with  its  five  or  six  inches  of 
length  to  the  burlap-covered  wall  right 
by  the  head  of  my  bed. 

So  I  screamed  for  somebody  to  come 
quickly  and  commit  the  murder  for  me 


that  I  was  too  cowardly  to  commit  my- 
self. Somebody  did  come,  and  Mr. 
Lizard  was  carried  out  in  four  pieces 
and  thrown  to  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven, after  which  I  felt  safe,  but  not 
quite  happy.  I  was  a  little  conscience 
stricken,  and  wished  we  had  "shooed" 
him  out  instead  of  killing  him. 

When  we  first  had  our  little  play-like 
home,  I  had  been  afraid  of  these  little 
creatures,  but  gradually  had  become 
"desert-broke,"  and  even  enjoyed 
watching  them  go  through  all  their 
wonderful  antics.  They  make  such  a 
funny,  defiant  up-and-down  movement 
by  raising  up  the  head  and  front  part 
of  the  body,  quick  as  a  wink.  There 
can  be  nothing  slow  about  a  lizard  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood,  since  it 
feeds  on  flies  and  other  insects. 

An  hour  after  Mr.  Lizard  had  met 
his  fate  I  was  intent  upon  the  stew  out 
in  the  kitchen,  when  I  spied  something 
queer  in  a  small  box  containing  some 
garden  tools.  Investigation  showed 
me  that  it  was  Mrs.  Lizzie  Lizard, 
whom  I  had  caused  to  be  widowed  but 
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Lizzie  in  sociable  conversation 

a  short  while  before.  I  picked  up  the 
box  and  dumped  all  its  contents  just 
outside  my  kitchen  door.  When  I 
could  catch  sight  of  the  little  animal 
from  among  pruning  shears,  trowel, 
string  and  so  forth,  she  was  looking  up 
at  me  as  much  as  to  say:  "You  great 
big  human,  why  do  you  mistreat  us? 
We  lived  in  these  nice,  warm  desert 
sands  long  before  you  came."  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes ! 

My  heart  was  touched  and  I  said 
right  out  loud  to  her:  "Little  Lizzie 
Lizard,  widow,  you  may  have  your 
home  right  here  by  my  door-step  and 
welcome.  I  not  only  won't  be  afraid 
of  you,  but  will  see  to  it  that  you  have 
good,  plain  board." 

I  wonder  if  she  understood!  The 
fact  remains  that  whenever  I  opened 
my  back  door  this  little  Lizzie  Lady 
was  in  evidence.  She  would  dart  under 
the  board-walk  and  out  again  on  the 
other  side,  turn  square  around  and  face 
me,  and  as  long  as  I  stood  still  and 
talked  to  her  she  would  not  move  from 
her  place.  If  I  just  shook  hand  or 
foot  ever  so  little  she  would  move  her 
body  up  and  down  in  that  queer  way, 
but  if  I  took  so  much  as  one  step  for- 
ward she  would  dart  around  any  near- 
by object,  coming  in  sight  again  in  a 


moment  and  seeming  to  listen  for  my 
voice. 

I  imagine  she  took  on  my  mood,  too. 
If  I  gave  her  caressing  words  she 
seemed  pleased.  If  I  scolded  her  she 
would  throw  her  head  up  defiantly,  but 
if  I  just  said  "Hello!"  she  would  go  on 
about  her  business. 

This  game  went  on  until  I  came  to 
count  on  my  little  friend,  but  the  end 
of  play-like  week  had  come,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Big  City, 
where  I  regaled  my  friends  with  the 
story. 

The  following  Saturday  afternoon 
Mrs.  Lizard  seemed  to  be  awaiting  my 
arrival.  At  least  when  I  came  she  was 
sunning  herself  on  a  stone  with  one 
eye  open  for  me.  I  played-like  the 
eye  was  open  for  me,  anyway.  The 
next  Saturday  afternoon  was  the  same, 
only  she  seemed  especially  frisky. 

Then  for  two  weeks,  though  the  hills 
called  me  every  day,  the  busy  marts 
held  me  fast.  But  at  last  another  Sat- 
urday came  when  the  desks  were 
closed.  When  Pal  and  I  reached  the 
cabin  I  stalked  straight  through  to  the 
back  door,  and  called  "Lizzie,  Liz-zie 
L-i-z-a-r-d."  I  looked  again  to  right 
and  left,  but  no  little  brown  lizard  with 
the  flashing  eyes  could  be  seen.  Then 
I  lifted  up  the  boards  of  the  walk, 
thinking  some  dire  disaster  might 
have  befallen  her.  Nothing  to  be  seen 
but  a  nest  of  ants  living  their  mar- 
velous life !  All  afternoon  I  wondered 
and  wondered  what  had  happened. 

Next  morning  as  I  stepped  out  to 
throw  away  my  dish-water,  what  do 
you  suppose?  Right  there,  basking  in 
the  sun,  was  that  lizard  with  the  most 
roguish  look  in  her  eyes!  I  knew 
that  look  was  not  imagination,  for  even 
the  scientists  admit  it.  Presently  I 
saw  another  lizard  frisking  about  with 
the  unmistakable  air  of  loving  owner- 
ship displayed  by  new  husbands  in  all 
the  animal  kingdom — including  hu- 
mans. 

Then  I  thought  I  understood  that  ro- 
guish look.  Lizzie  Lizard,  erstwhile 
widow,  had  a  new  mate.  She  had 
changed  from  light  housekeeping  alone 
to  regular  home-making. 


The  Historian 


By  C  E.  Barns 

Spake  the  Sun-God*  thro'  the  redwoods: 
"I  have  seen  the  sons  of  men 
Armed  with  flint-ax,  bow  and  arrows 
Filing  down  these  unblazed  narrows. 
Lion's  lair  and  rattler's  den; 
Hunger-scourged,  with  thirst  that  harrows, 
Weary  to  the  toil-numb  marrows, 
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Fighting  on  with  doomed  persistence 
For  a  mere  stone-age  existence; 
Yet  man's  upward  trend  of  progress 
I  foretokened  even  then." 

Saith  the  scout  of  I-tsik-ba-dish : 

"Next  I  saw  the  tidal  blue 

Flash  with  galleons  of  the  Spanish, 

Pride-blown,  conquest-bent  and  clannish, 

Lead  to  kill  and  steel  to  hew; 

Saw  the  red  reign  break  and  vanish. 

For  they  came  to  rule  or  banish 

All  save  man's  primeval  curses — 

Famine,  cold  and  toil's  reverses — 

Saved  but  by  the  blood  of  mart3n-s, 

Pioneer  and  padre  too." 

Drooned  the  Sun-God  thro'  the  robles : 
"Last  I  saw  the  tented  train 
Trail  the  sun  through  flame-tipped  grasses. 
Charge  the  ice-locked  mountain  passes, 
Coast-bent,  gold-bent  might  and  main; 
Vast  alembic  of  the  masses. 
World-wide  customs,  creeds  and  classes, 
'Stablishing  a  new  condition — 
Freedom's  crowning  coalition — 
Taking  up  the  threads  of  empire 
Where  lay  drenched  the  flag  of  Spain." 

Hailed  the  Sun-God  thro'  the  borders, 
"May  their  noble  kind  increase! 
Nay,  no  more  by  torch  or  sabre, 
Snares  on  Mispah,  nets  on  Tabor — 
Verily  that  blight  shall  cease; 
But  by  faith  and  let-live  labor. 
As  man's  self  so  love  his  neighbor. 
Wringing  from  the  raw  and  bruteful 
Things  of  beauty,  rich  and  fruitful — 
Golden  Renaissance  of  progress. 
Strong  in  war,  prepared  in  peace. 


*  "Some  say  that  the  Sun  is  the  Great  Father  who  sees  all 
living  things  and  knows  their  life-history.  Others  that  he  is 
the  chief  Scout  of  The  One  Who  Made  All  Things  First  (I-tsik- 
ba-dish),  who  is  sent  out  each  day  to  hear  all  things,  see  all 
things,  to  give  light  and  warmth  and  make  happy  the  hearts  of 
the  people." — Indian  Legend. 


The  Pirate 


By   A\aync  Lindray 


I. 


THEY  were  huddled  on  the  deck 
of  the  destroyer  that  had  picked 
them  out  of  the  water,  a  mass 
of  shivering  people,  grotesque  in 
their  life-saving  gear.  Their  attention 
was  riveted  on  all  that  remained  to  be 
seen  of  their  late  home,  a  few  hours 
before  one  of  His  Majesty's  battle- 
ships in  active  commission,  and  now, 
keel  uppermost,  no  more  than  a  whale- 
back  hardly  visible,  at  a  couple  of 
miles  distance,  above  the  greenish 
waters  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
She  was  being  rapidly  left  behind,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  Turks 
had  her  range  and  were  able  to  make 
things  uncomfortable  for  any  craft  lin- 
gering in  her  neighborhood. 

The  destroyer's  crew  moved  about, 
administering  tots  of  rums. 

A  midshipman,  whose  skinny  wrists 
and  ankles  belied  the  proportions  of 
his  inflated  waistcoat,  wiped  a  straggle 
of  wet  hair  off  his  forehead,  tossed 
down  the  rum,  coughed,  smacked  his 
lips  and  cheered  up  at  once.  He  was 
a  person  not  easily  depressed. 

He  addressed  the  commander,  who 
was  muffled,  Red-Indian-wise,  in  a 
blanket.  "D'you  suppose  we  shall  get 
leave  for  this,  sir?  I  could  do  with  a 
month." 

"Leave!"  The  commander  withered 
him.  "Not  in  the  least  likely.  Extra 
hands  are  wanted  out  here:  a  ship's 
company  without  a  ship  will  be  just  the 
thing.  Unless  you  are  a  case  of  shock, 
which  you  don't  appear  to  be  from  the 
way  you  took  your  grog,  I  think  some 
one  will  be  able  to  find  you  fatigues 
ashore,  Easton." 

There  was  that  in  his  eye  that  made 
Tommy  Easton  retire.    He  melted  into 


the  crowd,  and  squeezed  his  way  to 
Courtlands,  another  midshipman,  who 
was  wedged  in  a  warm  spot  abaft  the 
forward  funnel.  He  repeated  the  pro- 
phecy. 

"Well,  I  can't  be  expected  to  take  on 
another  job  until  I  get  a  pair  of 
breeches" — Courtlands  was  dressed  in 
a  flannel  vest  and  an  oilskin — "Can  I? 
It'll  take  a  fortnight,  with  luck,  to  get 
new  gear  from  Malta.  They'll  have 
to  hush  me  up  on  the  island.  I  shall 
live  secluded  on  the  hill  tops  with  the 
goats. — "Oh,  thanks,  awfully!"  He 
accepted  a  cigarette  from  a  passer-by. 

"I  hadn't  time  to  strip,"  Easton  said. 
"It  was  my  watch  below.  I  barely 
tumbled  up  in  time." 

Courtlands  glanced  at  him.  "Get 
clear,  all  the  men  below?" 

"Most  of  them."  There  was  a  si- 
lence between  the  two  boys.  "I  see 
the  island.  Wonder  where  we  shall 
fetch  up.  There  was  a  fair  scrum  when 
I  was  here  last,  and  since  then  they 
have  dumped  ashore  the  Lord  knows 
how  many  more  transports  full.  Tents! 
My  hat!  The  whole  place  is  tents 
now,  seems  to  me." 

Tents  there  were,  enough  to  shelter 
the  shipwrecked  mariners.  The  de- 
stroyer  disembarked  them,  and  shot 
away  again  to  her  station.  The  sun 
sank;  the  beach  was  chilly.  The  men 
were  mustered.  The  government  store 
produced  slop  khaki,  and  a  military 
mess  invited  the  officers  to  dine  off 
tinned  courses. 

Later  Easton  found  himself  tented 
with  his  brother-snotties  in  an  en- 
campment, a  southern  moon  beaming 
between  the  flaps  out  of  a  still  and  per- 
fect night.  He  nestled  in  his  blankets. 
There  was  a  little  desultory  talk;  then 
quiet.     The   day  of  catastrophe  was 
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done;  to-morrow  would  take  care  of 
itself.    He  had  recited  his  experiences 
to    several    subalterns   of   Kitchener's 
army.    He  was  sleepy. 
He  slept. 

II. 

A  few  mornings  afterwards  Tommy 
Easton  was  frying  beef  and  potatoes 
on  a  biscuit-tin  lid,  over  a  fire  of  de- 
molished packing-case,  before  the  door 
of  the  tent.  The  rigors  of  shipwreck 
had  fallen  upon  him.  The  island  was 
congested  with  great  preparations,  and 
nobody  had  yet  had  the  time,  or  dis- 
covered the  method,  to  reduce  the  em- 
ployment of  five  hundred  unexpected 
arrivals  to  a  system.  The  deputy  har- 
bor-master had  culled  a  gang  for  buoy- 
work,  medical  inspection  had  drafted 
the  invalids  into  hospital,  a  major  of 
Marines  had  weeded  out  the  able-bod- 
ied men  of  his  arm,  and  the  coal-officer 
had  detached  a  squad.  The  rest  pic- 
nicked in  sand,  snatching  the  dubious 
pleasures  of  the  passing  hour. 

Courtlands  had  gone  on  a  foraging 
.expedition  for  cigarettes.  The  other 
members  of  Easton's  mess  were  about 
somewhere;  but  they  did  not  happen 
to  be  on  the  spot  when  that  individual 
prodding  the  beef  with  a  fragment  of 
hoop-iron,  perceived  his  late  com- 
mander bearing  down  upon  him.  The 
commander  had  exchanged  his  blan- 
ket for  the  uniform  of  his  rank;  he 
was  shaven;  he  seemed  never  to  have 
left  the  world  of  ordered  things. 

"Are  you  the  only  one  here  ?" 

"Just  this  minute  I  happen  to  be, 
sir." 

"Oh,  well."  Then— "Oh,  you'll  do. 
Do  you  see  that  tug?  She  has  been  lent 
from  Malta;  she  has  a  Maltese  engi- 
neer and  a  stoker  on  board.  I've  sent 
the  coxswain  of  the  captain's  gig  and 
a  couple  of  men  off  to  her.  Go  aboard 
and  take  those  lighters  in  tow — the 
string  that  is  loading  from  the  tramp 
with  the  red  funnel — and  stand  by  for 
further  orders." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"You  had  better  draw  what  you  will 
be  likely  to  want  before  you  go  on 
board.  You  may  be  any  time  in  her. 


See  that  Hallup  has  the  stores  I  told 
him  to  put  in  for." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

He  was  gone.  Easton  fished  a  piece 
of  beef  out  and  ate  it,  rejecting  the  un- 
derdone potatoes.  He  dived  into  the 
tent  and  extracted  his  blankets. 
Emerging  again,  he  encountered  Court- 
lands,  who  had  picked  up  the  hoop 
iron,  and  was  engaged  with  the  biscuit 
tin. 

"How  filthy  this  stuff  looks!  Have 
you  tried  it?" 

"  'M !  It  might  be  worse.  Sorry  I 
can't  stop  to  dish  up,  Courty.  I'm  off. 
kiss  the  boys  good-bye  for  me." 

"Off!    Where  to?" 

"I  happen  to  have  a  command,  that 
is  all,"  Tommy  said  with  dignity. 

Courtlands  expressed  his  disbelief 
emphatically. 

"If  you  won't  take  my  word  for  it, 
I'm  sorry,"  Easton  said.  "I'm  not  jok- 
mg. 

"Where  is  she?     What  is  she?" 

Easton  pointed  her  out.  They  gazed 
at  her.  She  was  ancient;  she  was 
shabby  beyond  belief;  she  had  pad- 
dle-wheels, and  was  nearly  as  broad 
as  she  was  long.  Courtlands  snorted; 
but  Tommy's  heart  had  already 
warmed  to  her. 

"And  I've  carte-blanche  to  raid  the 
shore  pusser  for  anything  I  want.  It 
is  a  bit  of  all  right,  isn't  it?  So  long, 
Courty.  This  shore  business  didn't 
appeal  to  me,  really.  Give  me  the 
bounding  blue  ocean." 

"You'll  end  as  a  pirate  if  you  aren't 
careful." 

"That's  not  a  bad  idea.  I  shall  think 
it  out  on  the  bridge,"  said  Tonmiy  Eas- 
ton. 

He  shouldered  his  blankets,  and 
went  to  harry  the  storekeeper.  Hallup 
the  coxswain  was  before  him,  a  man 
of  resource  and  presence  of  mind,  with 
two  stout  seamen  to  bear  away  the 
spoils.  He  had  already  put  in  for  a 
fortnight's  run  for  all  hands,  for  to- 
bacco, sugar,  biscuit,  matches  and  mar- 
malade. He  compared  his  housekeep- 
ing list  respectfully  with  Easton's  men- 
tal notes ;  and  presently,  heavily  laden, 
the  party  left  the  island. 
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Here  may  be  considered  to  begin  the 
individual  career  of  Midshipman 
Thomas  Easton,  R.  N.,  master  of  his 
fate  and  of  H.  M.  tug  Bonny  Bluebell. 
His  opportunities  were  varied,  and 
Hallup  was  a  coadjutor  after  his  own 
heart.  It  was  Hallup,  perhaps,  who 
infected  him  first  with  something  that 
is  stronger  even  in  the  Royal  Navy 
than  simple  pride  of  possession — the 
itch  for  any  portable  property,  for  any 
berth,  job  or  occasion  that  would  go 
to  the  greater  glory  of  his  command. 

They  began  modestly  enough,  by 
discharging  the  duty  to  hand  of  towing 
the  lighters  to  the  mainland  landing. 
Their  course  was  erratic;  because  nei- 
ther Tommy  nor  the  coxswain  had  han- 
dled a  paddle-wheel  tug  before.  They 
mastered  the  elements  of  her  peculiar 
navigation  laboriously,  starting  with  a 
difference  between  the  bridge  and  the 
engine-room,  and  backing  the  Bonny 
Bluebell's  substantial  stern  into  a  crui- 
ser's picket-boat  which  was  lying 
alongside  the  jetty.  The  picket-boat's 
crew  fended  her  off  with  boathooks 
and  hairy  arms,  and  language  horrible 
to  hear;  but  after  all  it  was. only  be- 
cause the  Bonny  Bluebell  herself 
changed  her  mind  capriciously  at  the 
last  moment  that  they  escaped.  If  she 
had  sat  down  on  the  jetty,  as  she 
seemed  to  intend,  she  must  have  sunk 
them  out  of  hand.  Hallup  twirled  the 
big  wheel  violently;  and  Tonmiy, 
sweating  at  every  pore,  passed  on  some 
of  the  comment  that  was  aimed  at  him 
down  the  engine-room  voice-pipe. 

It  was  answered  by  a  nervously  ami- 
able Maltese,  grimy  and  voluble,  who 
gesticulated  through  the  skylight.  "It 
was  not  poss-eeble  to  go  full  speed 
ahead  ver'  quickly,  sah !  This  is  a  ver' 
old  sheep,  and  moves  with  difficulty." 

"She's  got  to  get  a  move  on  out  of 
this,  Antonio,  or  you'll  know  the  reason 
why. — Oh,  keep  your  hair  on!"  This 
to  the  midshipman  in  the  picket-boat, 
who  could  be  heard  shrilly  vociferating 
under  his  stern.  "Port  a  bit,  Hallup, 
for  God's  sake!  She  may  answer  the 
helm  this  time." 


The  Bonny  Bluebell  floundered  in 
the  shallow  water.  Spectators  on  the 
shore  made  demonstrations  of  delight. 
She  churned  for  a  minute  and  then 
lurched  ponderously  away,  leaving  the 
picket-boat,  furious  and  disgruntled, 
heaving  in  her  backwash. 

"Whe-ew!"  Easton  said,  mopping 
his  brow.  "We  are  well  out  of  that. 
Now  for  the  lighters.  Stand  by  to 
pass  the  tow-rope.  Starboard  a  little. 
By  Heaven,  she's  done  it  again!" 

She  was  bearing  down  on  the  fore- 
most lighter,  quite  unmoved  by  his 
frantic  efforts  to  head  her  off.  She 
proceeded  placidly  to  clasp  it  to  her 
bosom,  and  bore  it  onward  in  an  am- 
ple embrace  until  Hallup's  energetic 
manipulations  of  the  wheel  persuaded 
her  to  disengage. 

Easton  spent  the  next  hour  in  play- 
ing the  game  of  catch-as-catch-can, 
with  the  lighters  elusive  and  retiring, 
and  the  Bonny  Bluebell  as  coquettish 
as  an  elephant  at  play.  When  order 
was  restored,  tow-ropes  were  made  fast 
and  tug  and  tows  were  making  for  the 
open  sea,  he  consulted  again  with  the 
coxswain. 

"She's  so  awfully  broad  in  the  beam 
she  ought  to  be  a  good  sea-boat, 
oughtn't  she?  I  wonder  what  speed 
she  has." 

"Just  three,  I  should  say,  sir — slow, 
slower  and  stop.  Oh,  she  wants  a  bit 
of  handling.  Might  be  best  to  give 
other  craft  a  wide  berth  till  we  know 
exactly  how  to  take  her.  And  when 
it  comes  to  putting  these  here  lighters 
ashore " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Tommy  said 
with  confidence.  "We'll  just  heave 
'em  at  the  beach  and  let  'em  rip.  Keep 
her  on  her  course  while  I  go  below  and 
see  if  I  can  get  them  to  raise  more 
steam.  That  Maltese  fellow  looks 
more  like  a  cook  than  an  engineer.  I 
don't  suppose  he  understands  her, 
really." 

He  dived  into  the  bowels  of  the  tug 
struggling  to  recall  the  engineering  he 
had  learned  at  Dartmouth.  He  was  be- 
low some  time,  and  reappeared  on  the 
bridge,  oily  but  triumphant. 

"The  beggar  had  dirty  fires.     I've 
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disrated  him  and  promoted  the  other 
fellow.  Now  we'll  whack  her  up,  and 
dump  our  tow  ashore,  and  then  we'll 
stand  easy  and  have  a  snack." 

A  beachmaster,  built  in  with  cases 
of  stores  and  ammunition,  mule-fodder, 
and  petrol-tins  filled  with  precious 
water  and  harassed  by  his  unceasing 
labors,  saw  the  Bonny  Bluebell  pound- 
ing towards  him,  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  casting  herself  at  his  feet  on 
the  incoming  wave.  Catastrophe  ap- 
peared inevitable,  when  she  stopped 
her  advance  with  a  sudden  surge  of 
paddle-wheels,  let  go  the  tow-ropes, 
and  then,  with  the  aplomb  born  of 
Easton's  limitless  inexperience,  con- 
trived miraculously  to  evade  the  for- 
ward prance  of  the  liberated  lighters. 
Their  way  drove  them  at  the  beach, 
where  they  flung  themselves  ashore  in 
attitudes  of  abandon.  And  before  the 
beach  commander,  usually  a  fluent 
man,  could  find  words  to  express  how 
completely  the  way  it  had  been  done 
was  the  way  not  to  do  it,  Easton  had 
passed  out  of  call,  his  first  task  ful- 
filled and  left  behind  him. 

IV. 

Tommy  Easton,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was 
a  mere  speck  in  the  machinery  of  great 
operations.  Where  battleships  are 
hammering  at  forts,  and  transports  are 
pouring  troops  on  to  hard-won  and 
hard-held  beaches,  a  seventeen-year- 
old  snotty  may  well  be  overlooked.  It 
did  not  take  either  Tommy  or  his  cox- 
swain long  to  discover  that  in  some 
things  they  were  accountable  to  no 
man.  They  were  caught  up  to  any  job 
that  was  doing,  sucked  dry  of  their  last 
ounce  of  working  capacity,  and  pushed 
aside  again,  by  people  who  were  them- 
selves taxed  to  the  limit.  Their  in- 
comings and  outgoings  were  nobody's 
business. 

Hallup  was  the  first  to  grasp  some  of 
the  happier  features  of  their  position. 
He  suggested  roving  where  the  victu- 
als grew,  and  Tommy  roved.  They 
drew  rations  and  rum  wherever  rum 
and  rations  were  forthcoming,  and  they 
bartered  bread  and  tobacco  which  were 
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to  be  had  witKouTmuch  difficulty  from 
the  big  ships,  for  tinned  peaches  and 
other  delicacies  conveyed  by  the  light- 
ers' men,  who  were  occasionally  to  be 
found  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

They  accumulated  ships'  stores,  too, 
for  the  rainy  day.  The  lockers  in  the 
after-cabin  bulged  with  canvas,  heav- 
ing lines,  bunting,  paint  and  varnish — 
particularly  paint  and  varnish,  for 
which  Hallup  had  a  magpie's  instinct. 
Some  of  their  abundance  came  in  ways 
more  or  less  legitimate;  but  not  all. 
There  was  a  side  of  bacon  that  lost  its 
way  between  a  provision  transport  and 
the  shore;  there  was  a  case  of  eggs 
that  left  a  beach  at  dusk,  never  to  re- 
turn; there  were  cigarettes  that  might 
have  arrived  at  G.  H.  Q.  itself  if  there 
had  been  no  elderly  tug  offshore  at  the 
moment.  And  Easton  lived,  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  taking  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  at  many  gunroom  messes, 
popping  up  out  of  the  unknown  about 
dinner  time,  and  fading  into  the  night 
as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come,  before 
the  steward,  murmuring  a  formula 
about  half-a-crown,  had  followed  the 
coffee  round  to  where  he  sat. 

Their  troubles  came  at  nightfall. 
The  Bonny  Bluebell  had  to  make  fast 
somewhere,  and  it  was  her  ambition  to 
tie  up  comfortably  to  one  of  the  big 
ships  and  lie  snug  till  daylight.  Some- 
times she  pulled  it  off  at  the  first  shot; 
but  only  too  often  she  would  bump  into 
the  ship's  side,  and  the  angry  voice  of 
authority  on  a  deck  far  above  would 
drive  her  away.  It  was  not  so  easy  to 
find  a  berth,  and  nobody  loved  her. 
She  wandered  wearily,  the  Ishmael  of 
the  night,  until  she  had  the  luck  to 
strike  some  milder-mannered  refuge. 
Tommy  Easton  slept  on  the  bridge — 
in  his  sea-boots,  strangely  clothed  and 
very  damp,  his  hair  uncut,  his  shirt  un- 
washed— the  light  sleep  of  the  mariner 
who  is  never  very  far  away,  even  in 
dreams,  from  the  hazards  of  his  call- 
ing. 

There  came  an  interval  when  he  was 
lost  altogether  to  the  people  in  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  freight.  He  van- 
ished. One  day  he  was  at  their  beck 
and  call ;  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
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not.  They  missed  him,  for  they  had 
lots  of  jobs  for  anything  that  could  pass 
a  hawser;  but  they  were  too  busy  to 
think  long  about  him. 

Far  out,  made  fast  to  a  newly  arrived 
and  innocent  transport,  Easton's  com- 
mand was  otherwise  engaged.  The  in- 
spiration was  entirely  Tommy's;  but 
the  treasure-trove  in  the  after-cabin 
had  suggested  it.  The  transport  com- 
mander was  possibly  flattered  by  the 
confiding  air  with  which  the  Bonny 
Bluebell  sidled  up  to  him  as  he  let  go 
the  anchor.  He  saw  an  ancient  tug 
and  a  curiously  juvenile  tug-master, 
and  he  smelled  the  savor  of  fresh  paint 
when  he  peered  over  the  side.  He  had 
been  alloted  the  farthest  berth  from 
the  beaches ;  but  he  did  not  connect  his 
position  with  what  he  saw  below  him. 

Hallup  had  attained  the  height  of 
his  desire.  He  had  a  whole  tug  to 
paint  from  ,clew  to  earring,  and  as 
much  paint  as  he  wanted  to  do  it  with. 
He  had  hunted  the  bootywith  an  enter- 
prise that  was  heroic,  seeing  that  loot- 
ing a  battleship's  paint-store  is  not  un- 
like rifling  a  hive  with  the  honey-bee 
about.  The  Bonny  Bluebell  merged 
from  rust  and  battered  brown  to  the 
loveliest  gray.  Even  Antonio  and  the 
stoker  painted.  They  were  not  sure 
they  knew  how  when  they  began;  but 
after  a  little  persuasion  with  a  boat's 
tiller  they  learned  quickly.  Easton 
basked  in  the  sun  on  the  bridge,  as 
grimy  as  a  sweep,  and  re-read  the  last 
letter  from  home,  more  than  a  month 
old,  in  which  his  mother  told  him  the 
second  footman  had  gone  to  the  war, 
and  she  was  afraid  there  would  be  no- 
body to  valet  him  when  he  came  back. 
She  wished  to  know  if  he  remembered 
to  change  his  socks,  and  whether  his 
servant  aired  his  pillow-cases. 

The  longest  spell  ends;  and,  to  do 
Tommy  justice,  all  that  extra  tots  and 
encouragement  could  do  had  expedited 
the  painting.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
out  of  the  real  business  a  minute  longer 
than  the  job  in  hand  demanded.  It 
was  done,  ready  to  excite  the  marvel 
and  envy  of  all  beholders.  Besides, 
the  transport  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  sophisticated  people  from  the 


fleet,  and  was  showing  a  disposition  to 
ask  questions.  Easton  said  good-bye 
to  her  politely,  and  set  a  course  for 
the  principal  landing,  where  the  supply 
craft  were  clustered  thick  as  bees. 
There  was  nothing  among  them  that 
had  even  a  lick  of  expensive  gray 
paint,  much  less  the  full  glory  of  it 
from  stem  to  stern. 

He  made  for  the  break  in  the  cliffs, 
keeping  inside  the  line  of  patrols.  He 
could  see,  behind  the  coastline,  little 
balloon-like  clouds  drifting  over  the 
enemy  stronghold,  and  he  heard  the 
boom  of  guns  rolling  across  the  water. 

Hallup  spoke  behind  him.  "Begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  there's  a  tramp  in 
trouble.  He's  aground,  or  next  thing 
to  it,  too  near  the  enemy's  ridge  bat- 
tery to  do  him  any  good." 

Easton  followed  his  outstretched 
finger.  A  small  supply  steamer  was 
stationary  below  a  headland.  As  they 
looked,  an  ensign  reversed  fluttered  to 
her  masthead. 

"Ashore — wants  assistance."  Hal- 
lup rubbed  his  chin. 

"Our  job,  I  think!"  Easton  sprang 
to  the  voice-pipe.  "Fire  up  for  all 
you're  worth,  Antonio.  If — if  you  mon- 
key now  I'll  keelhaul  you. — If  she  isn't 
fast  aground  we'll  have  her  out  of  that 
before  Johnny  gets  her  range — eh? 
Dash  it  all !  we  ought  to  be  able  to  han- 
dle anything  on  God's  earth  by  this 
time.  Hope  we'll  get  her  off  before  a 
destroyer  butts  in.  They're  so  beastly 
officious." 

There  was  no  destroyer  at  hand 
when  the  Bonny  Bluebell  arrived, 
thudding  at  the  top  of  her  speed  to 
where  the  tramp  was  struggling,  like  a 
fly  in  treacle,  with  the  shoal  water 
round  her.  The  tug  threshed  about, 
and  backed  astern  to  get  close  enough 
to  pass  a  heaving  line  for  the  hawser. 
Much  painful  experience  had  put  Eas- 
ton up  to  most  of  her  tricks,  and  he 
maneuvered  her  into  position  in  the 
record  time  of  her  years  of  ungainly 
service. 

His  most  urgent  reason  for  hurry 
was  soon  justified.  A-  ranging  salvo 
fell,  one  ahead  and  three  astern  of  the 
stranded  steamer. 
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"Full  astern  starboard — ahead 
port!"  He  was  backing  and  filling. 
"Look  alive  with  that  line!  Stand  by 
to  pass  the  hawser!" 

Another  salvo  plumped  into  the  sea, 
sending  white  columns  leaping  high  in- 
to the  air.  Tommy  wiped  his  eyes  clear 
of  the  wind-borne  spray  tossed  down 
upon  him.  A  shell,  well  aimed,  crashed 
through  the  foredeck  of  the  steamer, 
but  ricochetted  overboard  without  ex- 
ploding. 

Tommy  went  on  giving  his  orders. 
Hallup  twirling  the  big  wheel  behind 
him.  Another  shell  whistled  over  the 
bridge  of  the  tug,  while  others  fell  un- 
pleasantly close. 

The  Bonny  Bluebell,  putting  her 
back  into  it,  strained  at  the  hawser.  A 
mile  away  the  black  streak  of  a  de- 
stroyer raced  toward  them.  The  hawser 
tightened;  the  tramp  shivered,  floated 
— and  surged  heavily  ahead.  Some- 
body on  her  deck  raised  a  cheer.  The 
Turks  planted  a  few  more  shells,  but  in 
the  shoal  water  just  astern  of  her  as 
she  moved  slowly  but  surely  into  the 
safe  cover  of  the  headland. 

There  was  the  roar  of  twelve-inch 
guns  from  a  battleship  off  the  landing, 
the  majestic  entrance  of  a  giant  into 
an  affair  of  pygmies.  The  Turkish 
battery  ceased  firing. 

V. 

Late  that  evening  a  stout  tug  in 
brand-new  gray  crept  alongside  the 
flagship.  A  seaman  began  furtively  to 
make  her  fast,  and  Tommy  Easton, 
who  was  washing  his  face  and  hands 
in  a  bucket,  speculated  on  what  the 
gunroom  mess  might  have  for  dinner. 
Then  his  heart  sank.  He  could  hear 
the  voice  of  the  commander,  in  whom 
the  impulse  of  hospitality  was  only  too 
plainly  absent. 

"It's  no  go,  Hallup.  We'll  have  to 
chuck  our  hand  in,  and  try  again  some- 
where else.  Hades,  but  I  could  do  with 
a  real  dinner!" 

He  dried  his  hands  on  a  piece  of 
waste,  and  gazed  wistfully  at  the  crui- 
ser. The  Bonny  Bluebell  slid  reluct- 
antly astern,  and  as  she  did  so  a  big 
man  with  an  admiral's  lace     and     a 


monocle  came  out  on  to  the  stern  walk 
and  caught  the  face  that  glimmered  up 
at  him.  He  looked  hard  at  it  for  the 
half-minute  before  he  returned  to  his 
cabin. 

Somebody  megaphoned  from  on 
high :  "Are  you  the  officer  in  charge  of 
that  tug?  The  Admiral  wants  to  see 
you.  You  are  to  come  aboard  imme- 
diately." 

"My  hat!"  Easton  said.  "A  collar— 
I  haven't  seen  a  collar  since  the  old 
ship  went.  Give  me  a  brush  down, 
Hallup.  My  goodness,  he  might  have 
given  me  time  to  get  my  hair  cut!  I 
dare  say  your  razor  would  have  man- 
aged it!" 

Five  minutes  later  he  stood  in  the 
Admiral's  cabin.  It  was  extraordinar- 
ily clean ;  and  the  full  sense  of  his  pa- 
riah-like existence  came  home  to 
Tommy  Easton.  There  were  people 
who  still  lived  like  this,  with  fresh 
linen,  and  chintzes  on  the  chairs.  He 
had  forgotten  them. 

"So  you  have  been  running  a  dock- 
yard tug  since  your  ship  was  sunk?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  topping  crew,  all 
except  the  Maltese ;  and  they  aren't  so 
bad  if  you  take  'em  the  right  way.  My 
coxswain  is  most  efficient,  sir." 

The  Admiral  nodded.  "I  believe 
you  towed  the  Tarantula  off  when  she 
grounded  inside  the  bluff  this  morning. 
What  sort  of  shooting  did  the  Turks 
make?" 

"They  were  just  getting  the  range 
as  we  cleared  out,  sir.  They  registered 
one  hit;  but  their  shells  are  pretty  rot- 
ten. It  didn't  explode." 

"And  during  the  time  you  have  been 
in  charge,  how  have  you  managed  for 
stores  and  coal  and  so  on?" 

"We  managed  to  get  what  we  want- 
ed, sir.  We  put  in  for  'em  when  we 
came  across  'em." 

"Ah !  How  much  paint  did  you  put 
in  for?  I  don't  remember  what  the  al- 
lowance for  your  tug  would  be  likely 
to  be." 

Easton  opened  his  mouth,  and  shut 
it  again.  He  stuttered.  "Of  course — of 
course,  things  sometimes  h-happened 
to  come  our  way,  sir." 

"Quite  so."    The  Admiral  dropped 
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his  monocle,  and  readjusted  it.  "Ah, 
well,  paint  being  barred,  is  there  any- 
thing you  still  want?" 

"If  we  could  be  sure  of  a  berth  at 
night.  .  .  .  My  men  are  at  it  pretty 
hard  in  the  day,  and  we  do  have  to 
bucket  about  a  lot  when  I'd  like  to  see 
'em  turning  in." 

"Tell  the  sentry  to  pass  the  word  to 
give  my  compliments  to  the  comman- 
der, and  say  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  him." 

The  commander  entered.  The  Ad- 
miral indicated  Easton.  "This  is  the 
midshipman  in  charge  of  the  tug  you 
were  talking  to  just  now.  He  has  to  tie 
up  somewhere,  and  he  is  doing  sound 
work.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  allow  him  to  make  fast  to  us  when 
he  wants  to,  and  see  that  he  gets  what 
is  necessary,  and  that  he  dines  here 
when  he  is  alongside.    That  all  right?" 

"Quite,  sir." 

"Suit  you  too?"  He  wheeled  upon 
Easton. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir." 


The  Admiral  held  out  his  hand. 
"That  was  a  good  piece  of  work  to- 
day. I  think  a  petty-officer  will  take 
over  your  tug  presently,  but  it  won't 
be  because  you  haven't  given  satisfac- 
tion. You  are  the  right  stuff.  Good- 
night." 

It  was  the  end  of  Easton's  piratical 
career;  he  knew  that  as  he  made  his 
way  to  dinner.  But  he  forgot  that  he 
was  tired  and  hungry,  and  he  trod  on 
air.  What  a  sportsman  the  Old  Man 
was !  What  a  lot  of  nice  fellows  there 
were  in  the  world.  The  commander 
had  sent  him  on  his  way  with  a  friend- 
ly nod.  The  awful  larceny  of  the  paint 
had  blown  over;  and  if  that  little  af- 
fair of  the  transport  was  guessed  at — 
and  he  suspected  that  the  Admiral 
knew  more  than  he  allowed  to  appear 
— it  too  had  been  inexplicably  con- 
doned. 

He  breathed  freely,  and  flung  him- 
self into  the  gunroom,  relaxing  in  the 
company  of  fourteen  other  snotties 
precisely  like  himself. 


THE     HIGHWAY 


Here  knights  have  clattered  past,  here  pikemen  proud 

Here  fainting  pilgrims  eastward  not  a  few, 

And  shy,  shade-lingering  lovers,  two  and  two, 

And  nuns  and  novices  in  saintly  crowd. 

Here  Louis  Bien-aime  emblazoned  loud. 

And  here  have  high-famed  conscripts  carried  through 

Scarred  standards  to  their  doom  at  Waterloo, 

And  all  have  hoped  and  vanished  into  shroud. 

And  now  on  Time's  top  wave  come  laboring  these. 
With  new  beliefs,  new  hopes,  new  Love,  new  Trust: 
Still  tramp  the  long  battalions  through  the  dust 
And  still  from  yon  half  circle  of  old  trees — 
High  whispering  chancel  that  the  night  wind  calms — 
Still  Christ  on  Calvary  holds  out  His  arms. 


H.  Bagenal. 


GUNS  OF  GALT 

An  Epic  of  the  Family 

By  DENISON  CLIFT 


(SYNOPSIS. — Jan  Rantzau,  a  handsome  young  giant  among 
the  shipbuilders  of  Gait,  joins  pretty  little  Jagiello  Nur  at  a 
Jance  in  the  Pavilion.  There  the  military  police  seek  Felix 
Skarga,  a  revolutionist.  Jagiello  fears  that  a  lover.  Captain 
Pasek,  of  the  F\isiliers,  will  betray  her  presence  at  the  dance  to 
old  Ujedski,  the  Jewess,  with  whom  Jagiello  lives  in  terror.  Jan 
rescues  Jagiello.  Later  when  Pasek  betrays  Jagiello  to  Ujedski, 
and  seeks  to  remain  at  the  hovel  with  her,  she  wounds  him  in 
a  desperate  encounter.  Ujedski  turns  her  out,  and  she  marries 
Jan.  Later,  Pasek  indicates  that  he  will  take  a  terrible  revenge 
upon  the  bridal  pair.  A  son  is  born  to  Jan,  and  he  idealizes  his 
future  even  as  he  Idealizes  the  growth  of  the  world's  greatest 
superdreadncAight,  the  Huascar,  on  the  ways  at  Gait.  After  the 
birth  of  Stefan,  Jagiello  tries  to  tell  Jan  of  her  sin  with  Pasek, 
but  her  strength  fails  her  at  the  supreme  moment.  Jan  buys 
a  new  house  for  Stefan's  sake.  Ujedski  visits  Jagiello  and 
threatens  to  reveal  her  sin  to  Jan.  Jagiello  goes  away,  and 
Jan,  helpless,  calls  in  Ujedski  to  care  for  Stefan.  Meanwhile, 
Pasek  presses  the  military  tax  revengefully  against  Jan.  Desperate,  Jan  works  day  and 
night  to  meet  the  tax,  but  at  last  loses  his  house  and  moves  into  Ujedski's  hovel.  Skarga 
now  induces  him  to  join  the  Revolutionists.  The  meeting  Is  attacked  by  the  police,  and 
after  a  thrilling  fight,  Jan  escapes  with  a  terrible  wrist  wound.  The  next  day  in  the  ship- 
yard Pasek  tries  to  arrest  Jan  with  his  wound  as  evidence,  but  Jan  destroys  his  hand  In 
molten  metal,  makes  his  escape  and  is  later  captured  by  Pasek  and  returned  to  Gait  for 
trial.  He  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  at  Floryanska.  Meanwhile,  al- 
most ten  years  later,  Jagiello,  in  the  south,  is  selected  because  of  her  beauty  for  a 
desperate  mission  for  the  Empire.  After  six  months  at  the  Court,  she  is  sent  to  War- 
saw to  enamor  Prince  Rupprecht  and  steal  the  Russian  war  plans.  She  succeeds  after 
a  clever  intrigue,  precipitating  the  War  of  the  Nations.  During  the  battle  of  Warsaw  she 
comes  upon  Felix  Skarga,  who  has  sacrificed  his  life  for  Carlmania.) 


Chapter  L. 

THE  Fior  Gate  was  reduced  to 
dust. 
Fifty  thousand  troops  poured 
through  the  shattered  walls  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  Carlmanian  anny 
had  been  destroyed.  The  Czar's  gor- 
geous yellow  banners  again  floated 
from  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

"Nothing  to  report,"  declared  the 
astute  War  Offices,  yet  numberless 
thousands  of  men  had  been  sent  to 
death. 

To  Jagiello  it  was  worse  than  death : 
death  would  have  been  a  relief. 
Crouching  among  the  dead  through 
the  night,  she  prayed  for  the  hero  of 

Copyright,  1917.  by  Denison 


the  Fior  Gate.  Before  he  died  he 
opened  his  eyes.  In  the  red  glow  of 
the  burning  city,  Skarga  saw  that  the 
face  that  hovered  above  him  was  Ja- 
giello's. 

"O  Jagiello — pray  that  I  shall — 
die!" 

"Oh,  God,  take  my  soul  too!  Do 
not  let  me  live  to  see  more  of  this 
night!" 

"I  am  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  hor- 
rible thing  of  war.  O  my  Carlmania! 
For  thee  do  I  freely  die,  and  dying, 
wish  that  I  might  return  to  earth  to 
die  for  thee  again!" 

"O  my  comrade,  pray  Him  to  take 
me  too!" 

"You  are  a  woman — you  have  a  son. 

Clift.      All  Rishtt  Reserved . 
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Return  and  tell  him  what  you  have 
seen  this  night — and  dedicate  his  life 
to  prevent  war." 

Jagiello  started,  all  the  tenderness 
of  her  heart  springing  into  new  life. 

"What  of  my  son,  O  comrade?" 

"The  Emperor  has  given  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  Imperial  Flying 
Corps." 

"My  son — my  Stefan — in  the  war!" 

The  woman's  voicle  broke.  Tears 
streamed  down  her  face.  "My  boy — 
alone — and  at  war?  And  Jan  is  dead 
—dead— dead!" 

The  dying  soldier  gazed  at  her  in 
pity. 

"Jan  dead?" 

"Pasek  told  me  that." 

"He  is  at  Floryanska — and  lives!" 

"Jan  lives?" 

"He  was  sent  to  prison  for  ten 
years — for  joining  the  Revolutionists 
— for  opposing  war.  The  ten  years 
have  passed — and  Jan  lives!" 

"Jan  lives?" 

The  woman  buried  her  face  in  her 
arms,  and  her  body  quivered  with 
grief  and  happiness.  Afar  off  the 
guns  were  again  speaking  with  the 
voice  of  thunder.  When  Jagiello 
spoke,  her  voice  was  soft  with  love. 

"Brave  comrade,  here  is  water  .  .  . 
I  shall  stay  with  you  until  the  end  .  .  . 
The  night  is  almost  over.  .  .  Those  are 
the  Carlmanian  guns,  your  guns,  my 
guns,  and  only  His  hand  can  still 
them.  .  .  .  Look!  the  dawn  is  com- 
ing .  .  .  and  soon  the  sun  .  .  ." 

In  the  hush  before  dawn  the  woman 
covered  his  face  with  a  white  cloth. 

The  sky  hung  heavy  with  black 
smoke.  The  yellow  lanterns  of  the 
Red  Cross  were  bobbing  among  the 
dead.  Jagiello  rose  and  went  out  of 
the  Park  and  down  a  long  hill.  For  the 
first  time  in  ten  years  she  turned  her 
face  toward  Gait. 

"Stefan!    Stefan!" 

The  cry  in  her  heart  urged  her  for- 
ward. Through  the  ruins  of  the  Fior 
Gate  she  picked  her  way.  The  voice 
of  a  dying  soldier     called     to     her. 

"Water,  oh,  give  me  water!" 

The  familiar  voice  smote  her,  and 
bending  low  before  the  prostrate  fig- 


ure she  discovered  Ballandyna,  the 
cobbler  of  Gait. 

Jagiello  pressed  water  to  his  lips. 

"I  am  dying,"  whispered  the  cob- 
bler. "I  hoped  to  see  my  three  little 
girls  again.  Elsa,  and  Lela,  and  Ula 
— so  innocent — so  pretty!  .  .  0  God! 
God!  Care  for  my  little  children!" 
He  stared  upward  into  Jagiello's  tear- 
blind  face.  "If  you  go  to  Gait — take 
a  father's  kisses — to  Elsa,  and  Lela, 
and  Ula — my  little  white  doves  .  .  ." 

The  cobbler  died  peacefully,  mur- 
muring incoherently  of  his  three  little 
doves.  As  Jagiello  rose,  a  mystic  ex- 
halation of  spirit  came  over  her.  She 
raised  her  face  to  the  morning  sky, 
remembering  the  cobbler's  pitiful 
words,  remembering  Stefan;  and  an 
indescribable  sense  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy crept  into  her  heart,  purging 
her,  purifying  her.  .  . 

At  sunrise  she  was  miles  beyond  the 
Bazaroff  hut.  A  peasant,  hauling 
commissaries  south  to  the  Carlmanian 
reserves,  allowed  her  to  ride  in  his 
cart.  For  nine  hours  Jagiello  slept 
from  sheer  exhaustion  while  the  cart 
rumbled  over  the  Lublin  road.  At 
dusk  the  peasant  turned  westward. 
Jagiello  thanked  him,  then  pressed 
south  with  refugees  bound  for  the 
Lodz  railroad.  Each  morning  at  sun- 
up she  hurried  on  through  meadows 
jeweled  with  dew.  Along  the  wild  hill 
roads  she  ate  berries  to  still  her  hun- 
ger, and  drank  from  sun-gold  pools. 
At  noon  she  threw  herself  under  the 
shade  of  massive  oaks,  and  here  in 
the  cool  twilight  of  forest  trees  she 
dreamed  of  Gait,  and  Jan,  and  Ste- 
fan. .  .  At  night  under  the  stars  she 
slept  in  the  peacefulness  of  long 
grasses.  Miles  behind  her  soldiers 
were  razing  villages  in  the  name  of 
Emperors  and  Kings,  but  Jagiello 
dreamed  quietly  on,  in  her  deep,  pas- 
sionate heart  the  welling  love  of  her 
husband  and  son  .  .  .  The  cry  on  her 
lips  was  the  cry  of  a  mother's  love — 

"Stefan!    Stefan!     Stefan!" 

Chapter  LI. 

Gait  was  festive  on  the  day  of  the 
launching  of  the  Huascar — the  ninth 
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of  April  before  the  great  war.  It  was 
a  holiday  in  the  town,  at  the  behest  of 
the  Emperor.  His  Majesty  was  com- 
ing with  his  retinue  on  the  Imperial 
yacht,  cruising  down  from  the  Gulf  of 
Danzig.  From  every  little  house  the 
flag  of  the  Empire  was  waving — the 
glorious  black  and  crimson  flag  with 
the  gold  eagles  of  Carlmania.  The 
ancient  gates  of  the  town  were  fes- 
tooned with  the  national  colors.  Every- 
where young  girls  and  youths,  thou- 
sands of  toilers  from  the  shipyard,  and 
their  wives,  were  in  gala  dress,  their 
eyes  searching  the  narrow  streets  for 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  royal  caval- 
cade, their  ears  strained  for  the  music 
of  the  Imperial  band.  It  was  a  day 
such  as  Gait  had  never  before  known. 
The  rising  sun  looked  down  upon  thou- 
sands of  fluttering  flags,  and  crowds 
thronging  toward  the  shipyard. 

Stefan  arose  early  and  hastened 
though  the  chores  about  Ujedski's 
hovel.  The  youth  in  him  was  inflamed 
with  visions  of  the  Huascar's  launch- 
ing. He  was  now  seventeen  years  old, 
a  handsome  lad  with  bright  blue  eyes 
■  and  a  shock  of  yellow  hair.  Some- 
thing of  his  mother's  beauty  was  re- 
flected in  the  fine  lines  of  his  face; 
and  the  rugged  strength  that  was  his 
father's  rippled  in  his  shoulders.  After 
Jan's  commitment  to  Floryanska,  Ste- 
fan remained  in  the  care  of  Ujedski. 
The  Jewess  had  craftily  kept  from  him 
all  knowledge  of  his  mother  and 
father.  The  boy  was  reared  to  believe 
that  his  parents  were  dead.  At  times 
there  came  to  him  memories  of  his 
mother;  the  most  vivid  was  of  her  in 
a  lovely  garden  near  the  river,  listen- 
ing for  the  sounds  of  little  bells  as 
the  cotton  barges  drifted  up  and  down 
the  Ule.  .  .  .  He  remembered  more  of 
his  father:  of  fine,  free  Sundays  on 
the  heights,  romping  among  the  wild 
flowers ;  of  trips  through  the  shipyard, 
seeing  the  mighty  ships ;  of  looking  up 
at  the  guns  in  the  forts  high  above  the 
sea.  The  memories  were  pleasant 
dreams,  in  contrast  to  the  drudging 
reality  of  Ujedski's  daily  round  of 
tasks.  For  years  the  Jewess  had  bar- 
tered his  services  to  the  neighbors,  un- 


til Stefan  became  a  boy  of  all  work 
for  the  community.  If  a  neighbor  had 
a  menial  task,  she  would  send  across 
the  court  for  "Ujedski's  boy",  well 
knowing  that  no  work  was  too  lowly  to 
be  done  by  him — and  done  cheaply.  In 
time  Stefan  resented  the  yoke.  But 
there  seemed  no  escape  from  the  ex- 
actions of  the  beldam  until  there 
dawned  the  day  of  the  Huascar's 
launching,  and  the  coming  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Gait. 

His  Majejsty's  coming  was  her- 
alded by  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  a 
salute  of  guns  from  the  warships  in  the 
harbor.  The  royal  yacht  ran  in  at 
Gait  before  noon,  glistening  white, 
very  beautiful  with  her  new  signal 
flags  and  polished  brass.  All  the  har- 
bor bells  began  to  ring,  and  the  whis- 
tles to  blow,  and  a  stirring  sound  it 
was,  commingled  with  the  salvos  of 
the  great  guns.  Then  the  Imperial 
band  struck  up  the  national  anthem. 
Thousands  of  rugged  folk  for  miles 
around  bared  their  heads;  tears  came 
to  their  eyes;  they  thrilled  with  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  it  all.  Presently  a 
herald  came  up  through  the  Street  of 
the  Larches,  riding  a  black  charger. 
The  dense  throngs  parted  and  craned 
their  necks  for  a  glimpse  of  the  pro- 
cession. Soon  there  swung  into  view 
the  marching  band  and  a  guard  of 
Lancers,  then  a  motor  bearing  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  after  him 
the  grim-visaged  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire;  next  several  cars  with  gen- 
erals and  admirals  in  brilliant  uni- 
forms, smiling  and  doffing  their  hats 
to  the  crowded  balconies.  Then  at 
last  came  the  Emperor  himself,  his 
young-old  face  pale  and  sullen,  with 
iron-grey  hair  distinguishing  his  fea- 
tures. He  lifted  his  helmet  gravely  to 
the  cheering  throngs.  Beside  him  sat 
his  consort  and  the  fair  Princess  Ce- 
lestine. 

From  the  edge  of  the  tortuous  street 
Stefan  gazed  with  boyish  awe  at  the 
Emperor  until  his  big  blue  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  emotion.  When  the  gor- 
geous procession  had  passed,  he  ran 
swiftly  through  the  adjoining  streets 
to  the  shipyard.    He  climbed  high  up- 
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on  a  steel  crane,  from  which  he  could 
look  across  to  the  Huascar,  rising  ma- 
jestic from  her  cradle  with  a  mammoth 
sweep  into  the  blue  sky.  The  music 
of  the  bands  stirred  him  deeply;  his 
heart  was  filled  with  pride  at  this 
vision  of  royal  splendor. 

When  the  procession  reached  the 
shipyard,  the  Imperial  party  mounted 
a  platform  and  passed  through  into  the 
Huascar's  hold.  Ten  minutes  later  the 
Emperor  and  his  Lancers  appeared 
high  above  on  the  deck  of  the  great 
dreadnought.  Surrounding  them  were 
gorgeously-robed  priests.  The  cere- 
monies began  with  a  prayer  by  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal,  and  a  dedica- 
tory address  by  the  grizzled  Chancel- 
lor. Then  the  band  crashed  into  a 
stirring  hymn,  and  the  men-of-war  in 
the  bay  roared  a  salute.  When  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away,  and  the 
drums  had  trailed  to  silence,  the 
Princess  Celestine  came  forward  to 
the  bows  and  was  presented  with  the 
christening  bottle  of  champagne.  At 
sight  of  her  the  people  cheered  lust- 
ily. She  was  very  beautiful  and  very 
popular.  She  smiled  and  threw  kisses 
to  the  crowds  below.  Her  heart  was 
with  the  multitudes.  After  the  royal 
salute  she  went  forward  to  the  fig- 
urehead, and  broke  the  bottle  on  the 
gray  steel.  At  once  the  mighty  ship 
was  set  free  and  went  forward  from 
the  gaping  womb  toward  the  sea — 
went  forward  with  wonderful  ease  and 
grace,  sliding  softly  on  her  ways,  then 
gathering  strength,  glided  into  the 
blue  Baltic,  a  monster  of  the  deep, 
roaring  through  petulant  seas,  driving 
bluish-green  waves  mountain  high, 
great  banks  of  foam  like  snowy  moun- 
tains in  upheaval,  hissing,  thundering. 
The  seas  greeted  her  with  a  great  bel- 
low. The  guns  from  the  Huascar's 
sister  ships  thundered  merrily.  All 
the  fighting  craft  in  the  harbor  whis- 
tled lustily  and  flew  their  battle  flags. 
It  was  a  royal  welcome  to  the  flagship 
of  the  Baltic  fleet. 

Chapter  LII. 

Stefan  never  forgot  the  majestic 
scene  of  the  Huascar's  launching.    He 


went  home  awed,  the  blood  racing 
through  his  veins.  He  was  filled  with 
a  desire  to  join  the  navy.  To  his 
youthful  mind  the  coming  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Gait,  and  the  launching  of 
the  dreadnought  represented  all  the 
glory  of  the  world.  How  he  longed  to 
be  a  part  of  it  all !  With  what  ecstasy 
he  pictured  the  Huascar  in  the  throes 
of  battle,  emerging  in  triumph!  If 
only  there  were  some  way  that  he 
might  secure  a  commission  among  the 
crew!  At  night  he  dreamed  of  scrub- 
bing her  decks,  and  polishing  her 
brass,  and  unfurling  her  battle  flags; 
and  because  the  sensation  of  pleasure 
was  so  keen  to  him  he  at  length  ap- 
plied to  the  First  Officer,  but  the  First 
Officer  smiled  and  said  he  could  do 
nothing  for  him.  Stefan's  disappoint- 
ment was  beyond  words.  Each  day 
during  the  months  that  followed,  he 
stole  to  the  jetty  and  stood  staring  off 
across  the  blue  bay,  a  wistful,  blue- 
eyed  lad  whose  first  great  disappoint- 
ment in  life  had  broken  his  heart.  For 
the  Huascar  rode  the  waters  in  calm 
majesty,  her  black  guns  silhouetted 
against  the  sinking  sun. 

There  came  a  day  when  he  returned 
to  Ujedski's  hut  to  find  two  Carlman- 
ian  officers  waiting  to  see  him. 

Ujedski  rose  to  meet  him. 

"Stefan,"  she  said,  "these  officers 
want  you  to  enlist  in  the  navy.  I  told 
them  you  wouldn't  want  to  join  the 
navy." 

"Want  me — to  enlist?"  exclaimed 
Stefan,  overcome,  his  heart  beating 
rapidly. 

The  first  officer,  a  lieutenant,  said 
to  the  lad:  "In  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, you  are  directed  to  join  the  Im- 
perial Flying  Corps,  with  headquarters 
on  the  Huascar." 

Stefan  could  not  believe  his  ears. 
It  seenied  as  though  he  were  living 
through  some  fairy  tale.  "You  must 
have  made  a  mistake,"  he  faltered.  "I 
am  only  Stefan  Rantzau — and  the  Em- 
peror does  not  know  any  one  so  poor 
as  L" 

"Of  course,  there  is  some  mistake!" 
put  in  Ujedski  eagerly.  "Stefan,  tell 
them  you  don't  want  to  go!" 
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"There  has  been  no  mistake,  Mad- 
ame," the  lieutenant  hastened  to  re- 
ply, "Stefan  Rantzau  has  been  given 
a  commission  in  the  navy."  Then 
turning  to  Stefan  he  asked :  "Will  you 
report  at  once?" 

"No,  he  will  not  report  at  all!" 
rasped  the  Jewess.  "What  does  he 
want  in  the  navy?" 

"Oh,  Ujedski,  I  must  go!  I  must 
go!"  Stefan's  eyes  were  shining.  His 
heart  beat  high  with  hope.  "Oh,  to 
be  in  the  navy!  Yes,  I  will  report  at 
once!" 

The  beldam  flamed  with  anger. 
"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind!  You 
hear  me?  What  do  I  get  for  your 
keep?" 

"I've  worked  for  you  all  my  life," 
said  Stefan. 

"I've  slaved  my  life  away  caring  for 
you!"  returned  Ujedski  vindictively. 
"Before  you  go,  I  want  the  rubles  for 
your  keep!" 

"The  Emperor's  command  is  that  he 
must  go,"  interposed  the  lieutenant, 
rising  and  motioning  Stefan  to  follow. 

Stefan  went,  with  the  old  woman's 
anathemas  ringing  in  his  ears,  went 
joyfully,  as  one  opening  gray  gates 
and  finding  what  was  unbelievable  be- 
yond. 

Chapter  LIII. 

Through  the  hot  dun  days  of  No- 
vember the  Huascar  lay  serene  upon 
the  blue  sea,  gray  and  grim  in  her  war 
paint,  the  northern  sun  blazing  upon 
her  polished  black  guns.  Never  was 
she  to  know  days  of  peace  when  in 
dazzling  white  she  might  have  lead 
the  navy  upon  parade,  resplendent  in 
a  thousand  fluttering  battle  flags,  her 
gun-decks  shining,  her  barbettes 
aflame,  a  thing  of  glory,  glorifying 
war,  blinding  men  to  the  fearful  con- 
sequences of  her  creation. 

Into  her  steel  had  gone  the  lives  of 
the  Toilers  of  Gait,  until  her  builders 
were  prematurely  old  and  broken,  and 
their  women  withered  and  joyless,  cre- 
ating through  the  long  years  this  en- 
gine to  wreck  and  kill!  Upon  her  in- 
vincible  armor   and   wonderful    guns 


the  Emperor  depended  for  sovereignty 
in  the  Baltic.  There  was  not  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  equipment  upon  her 
decks  or  in  her  immense  hold.  She 
was  like  an  athlete,  trained  down  to 
bone  and  muscle,  stripped  for  swift 
action.  She  was  created  for  war,  and 
direct  from  her  huge  cradle  she  went 
forth  to  her  destiny. 

In  those  sombre  days  of  preparation 
for  war,  Stefan  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Flying  Corps,  at- 
tached to  the  Huascar.  The  Baltic 
battle  fleet  was  assembled  off  Gait, 
provisioning,  coaling,  a  score  of  dread- 
noughts, twice  as  many  cruisers,  and 
a  retinue  of  destroyers  and  subma- 
rines. Each  of  the  dreadnoughts  had 
its  hangar  and  aeroplane  platform; 
each  had  its  long-range  aerial  guns. 

By  day  the  fleet  played  in  and  out 
among  the  islands  and  channels  off 
the  Carlmanian  coast,  practicing  at 
mock  war;  by  night  the  squadron 
came  steaming  back  into  the  home 
port,  splendid  in  the  red  sunset,  guns 
a-glimmer;  when  darkness  shut  down 
a  hundred  searchlights  flared  across 
the  black  waters. 

Of  all  the  fleet  the  Huascar  was  the 
mightiest,  riding  the  sea  like  a  great 
gray  swan  surrounded  by  her  new- 
born brood.  At  times  the  cruisers  and 
destroyers  would  trail  away  miles  into 
the  mist,  tracking  one  another  through 
the  fog-banks ;  and  at  dusk  come  home 
to  drop  anchor  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Huascar.  She  was  the  mother  of  the 
fleet,  proud  and  impregnable;  and  her 
officers  and  crew  gloried  in  her  im- 
perious strength  and  beauty.  And  no 
man  upon  her  decks  loved  her  more 
than  did  Stefan. 

During  the  manoeuvers  off  Gait, 
Stefan,  who  had  developed  a  natural 
mechanical  genius,  was  trained  in  the 
use  of  the  light  scouting  aeroplanes — 
small,  fragile,  silken  birds  that  caught 
the  wind  and  flew  upward  thousands 
of  feet  into  the  blue,  to  spy  upon  the 
ships  below.  Those  were  ttirilling 
days  for  the  lad.  He  soon  became  ex- 
pert in  the  handling  of  the  planes. 
The  navy  demanded  youths  to  manipu- 
late the  scouting  craft.     Mere     boys 
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were  chosen.  They  were  put  through 
a  vigorous  test,  and  those  that 
emerged  victorious  were  assigned  to 
the  fleet.  The  eagerness,  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  natural  ability  of  Ste- 
fan quickly  won  for  him  a  high  place 
in  the  Flying  Corps.  Within  two 
weeks  he  was  able,  within  twenty  min- 
utes, to  strap  himself  into  the  seat  of 
a  Wasp  scout,  dart  from  the  platform 
and  wind  swiftly  upward,  one  thou- 
sand, two  thousand,  five  thousand 
feet,  as  evenly  as  a  bird,  until  he  was 
lost  from  sight,  an  invisible  speck  in 
the  drifting  blue.  From  the  plane  he 
could  look  down  upon  Gait  fringing 
the  Baltic,  upon  the  fleet  like  min- 
nows in  the  sea,  upon  the  hills  and  fur- 
rowed vineyards,  the  railroad  and  the 
river,  and  upon  luscious  mountain  mea- 
dows. And  then  he  would  fly  to  a 
position  directly  over  the  Huascar, 
turn  the  cap  on  the  powder  gun  just 
beneath  his  knees,  and  discharge  the 
puff  of  black  powder  in  the  wake  of 
the  Wasp.  The  officers  of  the  Huas- 
car would  distinguish  the  smoke 
through  glasses,  and  a  gun  of  the  bat- 
tleship, fixing  an  imaginary  range, 
would  bellow  in  response.  Thus  Ste- 
fan learned  accurately  to  warn  the 
flagship  of  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  fix  the  range  for  the  big  guns. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  sham  bat- 
tles became  reality.  On  that  day 
when  war  was  declared,  the  Baltic 
fleet  received  orders  from  Nagi-Aaros 
to  put  to  sea. 

That  was  a  momentous  day  in  Gait. 

The  hills  were  dotted  with  thou- 
sands of  peasants  watching  the  ships 
get  under  way.  At  noon  the  Huas- 
car's  flag  signalled :  "Move  out  to  sea, 
due  northeast."  The  twin  screws  of 
the  flagship  churned  the  water  into  an 
abyss  of  foam;  clouds  of  black  smoke 
rolled  from  her  funnels;  soon  she  was 
moving  into  the  Lower  Bay. 

As  the  great  Danzig,  and  Rudolph 
I,  and  Princess  Celestine  swept  into 
line,  the  harbor  bells  began  ringing; 
until  the  fleet  disappeared  into  the 
mist  the  bells  tolled  peal  on  peal ;  the 
big  Truska  guns  in  the  forts  above 
the  shipyard  spoke  in  solemn  and  pro- 


longed salute,  rocking  the  earth.  For 
upward  of  an  hour  after  the  ships 
had  vanished  and  the  smoke  trails  be- 
came one  with  the  mist,  the  Toilers  re- 
mained upon  the  hills,  cheering  and 
singing  the  national  anthem,  laughing 
and  weeping,  stirred  with  emotion, 
savage  with  patriotism,  transformed 
into  warriors  at  heart  by  the  impetu- 
ous war  songs  of  the  Empire. 

Only  three  men  in  all  Carlmania 
knew  the  objective  of  the  fleet:  the 
Emperor,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Old 
Admiral. 

After  a  week  strange  reports  began 
to  drift  in  from  the  outside  world. 

Libau  wireless  told  of  a  phantom 
squadron  drifting  down  the  Russian 
coast  toward  Polangen.  Polangen  an- 
nounced a  great  gray  line  of  warships 
slinking  through  the  fog  at  sunrise. 
Was  this  the  Russian  or  the  Carlman- 
ian  Baltic  fleet?  And  where  was  the 
English  squadron?  Heligoland  had 
seen  the  British  war  dogs  going  north 
in  mid-November.  Were  they  moving 
to  engage  the  Carlmanians  ? 

At  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember third  the  Huascar  and  her  sis- 
ter ships  lay  off  Bornholm  in  the  Bal- 
tic under  wireless  orders  from  Nagi- 
Aaros.  The  night  was  moonlit;  a  light 
fog  veiled  the  moon.  The  sea  was 
calm.  The  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  two 
long  battle  lines.  The  signal  lights  of 
the  Huascar  glinted  and  winked;  the 
fifteen  hundred  members  of  the  flag- 
ship's crew,  ready  for  action,  were 
massed  aft  on  the  superstructure,  wait- 
ing with  tense  nerves  through  the  long 
watches  of  the  night.  The  intense  si- 
lence, the  lap-lapping  of  the  waves, 
the  screams  of  sea-birds  from  the 
island — were  weird  and  unnatural  in 
the  ghostly  moonlight.  An  order  to  go 
into  battle  would  be  a  relief,  but  this 
everlasting  waiting,  waiting,  feeling 
that  the  enemy  was  prowling  near — 
ugh! 

At  2:30  a.  m.  the  bugle  sounded: 
"Clear  decks  for  action!"  Every  man 
rushed  to  his  post.  Stefan  trembled 
with  anticipation.  Suddenly  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Watch  sang  out:  "The 
enemy's    submarines   have   just   been 
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signalled.    Keep  a  sharp  look  out!" 

Stefan  climbed  into  the  rigging  and 
gazed  across  the  sea  in  every  direc- 
tion. He  swept  the  waters  with  his 
glasses.  Presently  he  noticed  far 
astern  a  long  white  streak  cutting  the 
water.  The  periscope  of  a  submarine 
was  emerging  about  one  hundred  yards 
away. 

"Submarine  astern!"  cried  Stefan  to 
the  lookout. 

•    The  lookout  sang  the  warning  to  the 
Old  Admiral  on  the  bridge. 

"To  your  posts!"  shouted  the  Cap- 
tain. 

The  gunners  ran  to  their  guns  and 
stood  by. 

A  bell  rang  in  No.  3  barbette;  half 
a  dozen  men  threw  themselves  down 
the  iron  stairway  and  brought  up  with 
a  fierce  clicking  of  teeth  before  the 
104-millimetre  guns.  There  was  a 
moment  of  finding  the  range.  Then 
the  officer  of  the  barbette  gave  the 
command  to  fire.  The  guns  blazed 
into  flame.  Great  spirals  of  smoke 
and  spray  leaped  into  the  air.  The 
submarine  was  blown  to  pieces  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  was 
an  Austrian,  and  as  it  sank  the  Huas- 
car's  crew  cheered  savagely,  watching 
it  foam  and  roll  over,  done  to  death 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  A  great 
sheet  of  oil  floated  upon  the  sea  where 
the  Austrian  had  been.  This  was  liv- 
ing at  last — after  the  terrible  waiting! 
But — God!  why  did  the  others  not 
show  themselves? 

When  the  Austrian  was  finished,  the 
Old  Admiral  of  the  fleet  ordered  the 
Captain  to  send  for  the  most  reliable 
aviator  on  the  ship.  There  were  three 
aviators  on  the  Huascar — two  were 
men  older  than  Stefan.  The  Captain 
thought  a  moment — then  sent  for  Ste- 
fan. 

Stefan  answered  the  command.  He 
was  a  mere  boy.  His  face  shone  with 
animation,  his  blue  eyes  burning  with 
a  strange  fire.  The  lad  knew  the  great- 
est moment  of  his  life  when  he  stood 
before  the  grim  old  fighting  man  of 
the  Carlmanian  navy — gently  spoken 
yet  hard  as  steel,  his  wrinkled  face  set 
with  mysterious   determination.     He 


said  to  Stefan: 

"The  Allies'  fleet  is  hiding  thirty- 
one  miles  northeast  of  Bornholm,  wait- 
ing for  the  sunrise  to  engage  us.  We 
are  going  into  action  at  once,  sailing 
north  to  50  deg.  49  min.  We  must 
have  their  exact  range  before  opening 
fire.  Go  up  in  a  Wasp  plane,  fly  north 
until  you  sight  the  Peter  the  Great, 
and  signal  above  her  with  black  pow- 
der. And,  lad,  signal  before  they 
strike  you!" 

Stefan  saluted  and  withdrew. 
He  went  to  the  hangar  and  tested  the 
Wasp;  another  moment  and  the  engine 
was  purring  loudly.  Swiftly  strapping 
himself  into  the  seat,  Stefan  fastened 
his  muffler — a  bashlik — over  his  head, 
and  drew  on  his  heavy  gloves  and  lea- 
ther coat.  Two  aviators  ran  the  plane 
out  of  the  hangar  to  the  ascending 
platform ;  to  these  men  Stefan  now  sig- 
naled; they  released  the  plane,  and 
it  shot  forward  across  the  space  to- 
ward the  Danzig.  Then,  rising  stead- 
ily, it  mounted  a  thousand  feet 
through  the  white  veil  of  moonlight. 
The  upper  air  was  freezing,  biting  Ste- 
fan's feet  and  limbs.  His  heart  was 
throbbing  madly;  every  nerve  was 
a-quiver  with  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  him  by  the  Old 
Admiral. 

"Signal  before  they  strike  you!" 
The  words  of  the  Admiral  rang 
through  his  brain  with  dire  signifi- 
cance. He  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  enemy  would  strike  him.  Well, 
he  knew  the  game,  after  all.  Those 
words  must  send  Stefan  to  his  death, 
then.  "Signal  before  they  strike  you!" 
Suppose  the  enemy  struck  him  before 
he  could  signal?  It  meant  victory  or 
defeat  for  the  navy ;  it  might  mean  tri- 
umph or  despair  for  Carlmania!  And 
he,  Stefan  Rantzau,  had  been  selected 
for  this  fateful  mission!  He  could 
hardly  believe  it,  so  wonderful  it 
seemed.  His  youthful  heart  was  reck- 
less with  joy;  enthusiasm  and  an  aw- 
ful sense  of  responsibility  gripped  him. 
His  jaws  set  with  an  unyielding  re- 
solve. Before  they  should  strike  him, 
he  would  keep  faith  with  the  Old  Ad- 
miral ! 
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The  engine  whirred  steadily!  tJie 
light  plane  darted  northward  in  the 
teeth  of  a  bitter  sea-wind.  As  Stefan 
ascended,  he  could  hear  the  ships  pre- 
paring for  action:  the  tinkling  of  bells 
in  the  barbettes,  the  rush  of  feet  to  all 
quarters  of  the  ship,  the  fanfare  of  a 
bugle,  and  the  order  for  full  speed 
ahead.  All  the  lights  were  put  out. 
The  Carlmanian  fleet  moved  in  vast 
and  terrible  twin  battle  lines  north- 
ward toward  Bornholm. 

Swiftly  the  Wasp  cut  the  air,  mount- 
ing northward  on  vibrating  wings,  past 
the  triple  Allinge  Lights,  and  the  wink- 
ing signals  off  the  Bornholm  Banks, 
miles  down,  faint  and  red.  Far  to  his 
left  were  the  Swedish  Mountains,  lost 
in  the  gray  blur  of  the  horizon.  Ste- 
fan leaned  forward.  His  eyes  peered 
through  the  misty  spaces  below.  As 
yet  he  failed  to  discover  sign  of  the 
enemy. 

At  3  a.  m.  he  descended  five  hundred 
yards,  the  icy  wind  whistling  through 
his  planes,  the  engine  thridding  evenly. 
With  a  swift  movement  he  lifted  the 
rear  guiding  belt,  threw  the  wheel 
over,  and  dropped  in  long  circles  to- 
ward the  sea.  He  was  passing  the 
northernmost  point  of  Bornholm,  lying 
a  black  blotch  a  mile  below.  The 
great  searchlights  from  the  Lowa 
Tower  at  Skag  Horn  whirled  once  or 
twice  through  the  heavens,  but  the 
Wasp  was  beyond  their  range,  greatly 
to  Stefan's  relief.  An  unfriendly  op- 
erator in  the  wireless  house  on  Hellig- 
domsklipper  could  quickly  warn  the 
Allies'  flagship,  and  disaster  to  Carl- 
mania  would  result.  As  it  was,  Stefan 
tilted  the  wheel,  and  the  Wasp  leapt 
again  high  into  the  frosty  air. 

At  3:10  a.  m.,  still  winging  north- 
ward, Stefan  suddenly  became  aware 
of  a  faint,  throbbing  noise.  At  first 
it  seemed  part  of  the  humming  of  his 
planes;  but  as  it  grew  louder  and  be- 
came detached  from  the  Wasp,  Ste- 
fan distinguished  the  sound  as  coming 
from  his  rear.  Looking  back  an  in- 
stant, he  saw  a  French  armored  plane 
a  kilometer  behind,  whirling  down  up- 
on him!  Stefan  tingled  with  excite- 
ment.    Then  for  a  moment  his  face 


whitened.  But  the  words  of  the  Old 
Admiral  returned  to  him:  "Signal  be- 
fore they  strike  you!"  He  gripped  his 
wheel,  opened  the  petrol  cock,  and  the 
Wasp  shot  ahead  like  an  arrow. 

But  louder  and  louder  above  the 
whir  of  the  sea-wind  came  the  bur-r-r! 
bur-r-r!  bur-r-r!  of  the  pursuing 
Frenchman.  His  motor  roared  through 
the  upper  silences  or  died  away,  ac- 
cording as  the  wind  carried  the  sound. 
Stefan's  heart  almost  stood  still.  He  • 
had  not  anticipated  an  encounter  with 
an  aeroplane.  He  looked  far  down 
through  his  glasses.  Within  the  driv- 
ing mist  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  the 
enemy — no  pillar  of  smoke.  Perhaps 
the  fleet  had  vanished  in  the  night. 
How  could  he  ascertain  its  location, 
and  escape  the  pursuing  plane?  He 
had  no  aerial  gun  with  which  to  attack 
his  enemy:  only  a  revolver  in  his  hip 
pocket,  and  this  was  useless  except  at 
close  range,  by  which  time  the  French- 
man could  riddle  his  Wasp. 

The  wind  cut  his  face  like  a  knife 
as  he  raced;  every  moment  the  throb 
of  the  pursuer's  engine  grew  louder 
and  louder.  Now  Stefan  darted  up- 
ward in  the  thrilling  race — up,  up  in  a 
spiral,  until  at  length  he  had  mounted 
above  the  enemy  and  could  look  down 
at  the  great  gray  bird  keeping  parallel 
pace  just  below.  As  he  looked  he  saw 
a  second  aeroplane — a  reconnaissance 
type — bearing  swiftly  toward  him! 
This  second  plane  was  climbing 
through  the  sky  above  him;  it  circled 
in  dire  elipses;  gray  and  ominous  it 
hovered  over  the  Wasp;  and  Stefan, 
glancing  up,  could  dimly  make  out  the 
silhouette  of  the  aviator.  Then  sud- 
denly a  shot  rang  out,  and  a  bullet 
ripped  through  the  silken  fabric  of  the 
Wasp,  striking  an  aluminum  connect- 
ing-rod. The  plane  tipped  violently, 
and  but  for  the  swift  movement  of  Ste- 
fan in  righting  it  by  throwing  his  body 
to  the  left,  he  would  have  gone  down 
into  the  sea.  As  he  succeeded  in  bal- 
ancing the  Wasp  he  heard  the  recon- 
naissance plane  whin;ing  past  him 
overhead.  He  quickly  seized  his  re- 
volver, and  as  the  aviator  whirled  by 
he  fired  thrice.    The  shots  cracked  and 
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echoed  through  the  clouds.  Stefan 
saw  the  aviator  pitch  forward,  lifeless. 
He  was  strapped  to  his  seat  and  re- 
mained limp.  By  his  khaki  cap  Stefan 
saw  that  he  was  British.  The  plane, 
uncontrolled,  somersaulted  through  the 
air,  and,  with  a  great  rush  of  wind, 
hurtled  down  and  disappeared  into  the 
Baltic. 

The  Frenchman  was  now  in  Ste- 
fan's rear,  ascending  to  a  height  direct- 
ly over  the  Wasp.  It  would  be  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  attack  Stefan's  light 
plane;  one  rush,  a  fractured  wing,  and 
the  Wasp  would  follow  the  Briton  in 
its  headlong  plunge.  Besides,  the 
Wasp  was  staggering  dangerously  from 
the  iDroken  rod.  As  Stefan  faced  his 
peril,  a  heavy  sea-mist  crept  into  the 
gray  spaces  below  as  by  the  hand  of 
Providence.  Turning  the  wheel  well 
over,  and  shutting  off  the  engine,  he 
volplaned  downward  with  a  swish  of 
air,  reeling  in  great  half  circles  to  ar- 
rest his  sudden  descent.  A  moment 
later  he  entered  the  gray  cumulus.  It 
rose  about  him  in  pearly  whiteness, 
hiding  him  completely  from  view. 

Two  shots  ripped  through  the  skies, 
and  bullets  whistled  past  the  Wasp, 
narrowly  missing  the  wings.  Lost  in 
the  fog,  Stefan  was  safe  for  the  mo- 
ment. Before  him  the  brass  dial 
showed  50  deg.  49  min.  N. 

He  must  be  over  the  enemy's  fleet! 

The  voice  of  the  Old  Admiral  rang 
through  his  brain :  "Signal  before  they 
strike  you!"  What  was  his  life  com- 
pared with  victory  for  the  fleet? 

Tipping  the  Wasp,  he  dropped  like 
a  shot  through  the  mist — down,  down ! 
His  breath  seemed  to  leave  his  body. 
Down  into  the  sunlit  cirrus  below,  un- 
til, suddenly,  with  a  great  singing  and 
crisping  of  his  shattered  plane  he 
plunged  into  the  emblazoned  dawn. 

There,  in  battle  array  directly  be- 
low, his  startled  eyes  beheld  the  en- 
emy's warships. 

Stefan  saw  the  battle  flags  of  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Austria;  and  to  star- 
board the  giant  Peter  the  Great,  fly- 
ing the  Russian  white  flag  with  its 
blue  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

But  Stefan  had  little  time  for  ob- 


servation. Above  him  buzzed  the  an- 
gry French  aeroplane.  And  already 
the  aerial  guns  of  the  Peter  the  Great 
were  firing  up  at  him. 

Chapter  LIV. 

Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  cracked  the 
aerial  gun  from  the  flagship  of  the 
Allies.  Stefan  heard  the  shots  hiss 
past  him.  By  good  fortune  none  struck 
his  plane,  but  exploded  in  the  air  be- 
low. He  continued  to  descend.  His 
jaw  was  locked  like  a  vise;  his  eyes 
were  wide  and  staring;  the  fearful 
look  in  them  was  riveted  upon  the  gun- 
deck  of  the  Peter  the  Great,  where 
three  puffs  of  white  powder  revealed 
the  position  of  the  Russian  aerial  gun. 
Death  seemed  a  trivial  thing  in  that 
moment,  a  contingency  merely  to  be 
avoided  long  enough  to  complete  his 
mission.  In  his  heart  was  the  iron  re- 
solve to  fulfill  the  destiny  consigned  to 
him  by  the  Old  Admiral.  To  do  this 
he  must  drop  two  hundred  yards  more, 
to  a  position  exactly  above  the  Russian 
flagship,  fire  the  powder  gun  beneath 
his  knees,  discharging  the  cloud  of 
black  powder  that  would  indicate 
through  the  telemetres  of  the  Carlma- 
nian  officers  the  exact  location  of  the 
Peter. 

The  Wasp  went  hurtling  and  jerking 
downward  like  a  gull  diving  for  a  fish ; 
then  at  a  sudden  up-tilt  of  the  guiding 
belt  its  speed  was  checked  like  that  of 
a  wild  steed  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
with  a  rattling  of  the  wings  and  a 
quivering  of  the  aluminum  bars,  as  if 
the  darting  little  Wasp  were  a  bird 
cage  in  the  paws  of  a  cat.  Stefan 
started  the  engine  again,  and  as  the 
plane  swung  around  in  the  wind,  he 
was  able  to  glance  southward  whence 
he  had  come.  What  he  saw  in  that 
visionary  flash  sent  his  heart  hammer- 
ing like  the  stroke  of  his  engine.  The 
Old  Admiral's  fleet  was  appearing  on 
the  far  horizon ;  the  black  smoke  from 
half  a  hundred  stacks  dimmed  the 
splendor  of  the  sunrise  sky.  Stefan's 
moment  had  come!  But  in  that  mo- 
ment, as  his  plane  rounded  toward  the 
east,  a   shadow  passed  between  him 
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and  the  sun,  and  when  he  looked  up  he 
saw  that  which  chilled  him  to  the  mar- 
row :  the  Frenchman  was  rushing  down 
upon  him! 

There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose 
now.  Stefan  knew  that  the  aviator 
in  the  armored  bird  above  him  was 
as  reckless  as  he  was,  and  was  intent 
on  sacrificing  his  life  to  prevent  Stefan 
from  signaling  to  the  Carlmanian  fleet. 
A  fraction  of  a  second  lost  now  might 
mean  disaster!  Stefan  closed  down 
the  wheel;  the  Wasp  staggered  like  a 
drunken  thing;  then  lunged  downward, 
roaring  due  east,  and  came  to  a  posi- 
tion directly  over  the  Peter  the  Great. 
It  was  all  done  in  a  flash.  The  French- 
man, driving  against  the  spot  in  the 
ether  where  the  Wasp  had  been  but 
an  instant  before,  missed,  and  was 
hurled  far  downward  in  headlong  flight 
toward  the  sea.  Stefan's  shaking  hand 
closed  upon  the  trigger  of  the  powder 
gun;  he  jerked  it  deftly;  there  was  a 
sharp  discharge  that  rocked  the  plane ; 
and  beneath  him,  curling  up  into  his 
face,  almost  suffocating  him,  arose  the 
thick,  blinding  mass  of  jet  black  smoke. 

Stefan's  work  as  a  pawn  in  the  game 
of  war  was  accomplished — gallantly 
accomplished.  Now  he  would  have  to 
fight  for  his  life,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  help  him. 

The  Wasp,  dropping  through  the 
shadow,  was  quickly  in  the  clear,  cool 
air  again.  Stefan's  face  was  black- 
ened and  blistered,  horribly;  the  gray 
wings  were  drab  with  smoke  stains. 
They  closely  resembled  the  color  of 
the  Frenchman  who  had  skimmed  the 
sea  and  now  hovered  above  Stefan, 
preparing  for  a  second  dive  downward, 
hoping  to  send  the  Wasp  plunging  to 
its  doom.  Stefan  saw  the  enemy  com- 
ing, but  too  late !  With  a  roar  of  wind 
through  its  wings,  the  Frenchman 
swept  revengefully  seaward  and  over- 
took the  Wasp  with  the  rush  of  a 
hurricane.  The  Frenchman  struck  the 
Carlmanian's  plane-tip  a  quivering 
blow,  while  its  rifle  barked  out  in  a  jet 
of  red  flame;  then  whirling  about  and 
becoming  disengaged,  it  dived  on 
through  the  air  in  safe,  widening  cir- 
cles.   The  Wasp,  vitally  damaged,  tot- 


tered, whirled  over  and  over  like  a 
bird  shot  on  the  wing,  and  dropped 
madly  toward  the  Baltic.  In  the  terri- 
fic rush  of  air,  her  left  wing,  fractured, 
flapped  and  flapped.  The  brave  little 
plane  cavorted  and  danced  on  her  way 
to  destruction,  with  a  loud  ripping  of 
silken  sheets,  rolling  and  dipping  in 
horrible,  grotesque  somersaults.  The 
next  moment  the  Carlmanian  plane 
went  into  the  waves,  midway  between 
the  great  gray  Peter  and  the  Austrian 
Tegetthoff ;  but  the  gunners  on  the  Al- 
lies' ships  saw  her  not,  for  a  screaming 
of  shells  was  rising  from  the  Carlma- 
nian ships  out  of  the  south,  •  So  the 
Wasp  drifted  about  unmolested,  tan- 
gled and  blackened.  Stefan  was 
caught,  limp,  between  the  twisted  rods. 
His  ears  were  closed  to  the  rising 
thunder  of  battle. 

Chapter  LV. 

The  dawn  came  up  hot  and  crimson. 
The  Carlmanian  battle  fleet  encircled 
the  northern  cape  of  Bornholm,  a 
dozen  leagues  to  starboard  of  the  Al- 
lies' navies.  The  black  and  crimson 
flags  of  the  Empire  floated  from 
a  score  of  ships,  slowing  down  to  ten 
knots,  and  gathering  around  the  Huas- 
car  like  so  many  ducklings  about  their 
protecting  mother.  The  flagship  slid 
gracefully  through  the  sea,  black  tow- 
ers of  smoke  flowing  from  her  triple 
stacks.  Her  battle  flags  read:  "Open 
fire  on  the  enemy!"  Fifteen  hundred 
men  upon  the  Huascar  awaited  eagerly 
this  signal  for  the  opening  of  the  bat- 
tle. Sons  of  men,  stripped  naked  to 
the  waist,  waited  with  leashed  nerves 
in  the  casements  and  the  fighting  tops, 
eager  to  kill  or  die. 

A  shell  from  the  Huascar  shrieked 
through  the  ruddy  sky,  bidding  a  sav- 
age "Good-morning"  to  the  enemy's 
ships.  The  vessel  rolled  over  to  port, 
and  then  to  starboard.  It  was  veering 
rapidly.  The  shell  rose  hissing  and 
screaming  amid  a  fountain  of  flame, 
and  burst  hard  upon  the  superstruc- 
tures of  the  Peter  the  Great.  The  Teg- 
etthoff replied  with  a  volley  from  her 
barbette  guns.     She  was  lying  at  the 
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apex  of  the  great  egg-shaped  area 
covered  by  the  Allies'  fleet;  the  space 
between  her  guns  and  the  Carlmanian 
ships  was  clear.  Her  temerity  brought 
her  a  swift  and  terrible  punishment. 
Hardly  had  the  bellow  of  her  guns 
leaped  echoing  into  the  distance  than 
the  Princess  Celestine,  the  Rudolph  I, 
and  the  battle  cruiser  Nagi-Aaros 
opened  fire  with  their  port  batteries. 
The  Tegetthoff  ripped  apart  under  the 
bombardment,  distintegrating,  her  twin 
smokestacks  flying  into  fragments,  her 
machinery  lifting  through  the  sunlit 
haze  like  a  bundle  of  fagots,  vanishing 
in  every  direction  amid  eructations  of 
steam  and  smoke.  The  crumbled  heap 
sank  instantly  with  a  crunching  roar 
that  could  be  heard  for  miles.  It  was  a 
fearful  sight.  It  made  the  hearts  of 
a  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  beat 
faster,  and  their  eyes  burn  with  the 
war-madness  that  swept  their  souls. 
Then,  as  if  the  Allies  had  become 
blind  with  rage,  a  dozen  ships  answer- 
ed the  challenge  of  the  Princess  Celes- 
tine. The  English  Collingwood  and 
the  massive  Temeraire  spoke  first  with 
awful  wrath.  Hard  upon  the  thunder 
of  their  14-inch  guns  came  the  hissing 
shrieks  of  the  Russian  Nordenfelts; 
and  the  Slava  and  Imperator  Pavel 
passed  from  view  in  a  dense  protecting 
cloud  of  saffron  smoke.  To  port,  the 
French  dreadnought  Jean  Bart,  tempt- 
ing fate,  moved  into  position  over  the 
grave  of  the  ill-fated  Austrian.  Her 
23,000  tons  shivered  under  the  dis- 
charge of  her  guns,  her  shells  burrow- 
ing into  the  armored  hearts  of  the  Carl- 
manian cruisers  Ule  and  Danzig,  until 
they  sprang  into  pillars  of  flame,  twist- 
ing skyward  into  cadmium-yellow 
torches.  They  sank  quickly.  Instant- 
ly the  Huascar  dug  her  broad  nose  vi- 
ciously into  the  sea.  Her  15-inch  guns 
roared  in  blinding,  deafening  revenge. 
The  air  became  a  pall  of  smoke  pierced 
by  floods  of  flame.  The  terrific  shell 
fire  shattered  the  forecastle  of  the 
British  Iron  Duke.  Burning,  she 
turned  her  bow  southwest,  and,  rolling 
and  out  of  action,  made  for  the  shelter 
of  Bornholm.  Immediately  the  13,000 
ton  Tsarevltch  swung  into  the  frontal 


line.  Like  a  fresh  player  in  a  football 
game,  she  opened  fire  from  all  her 
starboard  turrets.  Her  audacity  was 
rewarded  by  a  shell  from  the  Huascar, 
and  she  split  in  twain,  the  shock  rip- 
ping open  her  entrails  and  spewing 
them  into  the  sea. 

The  detonating  crash  of  the  Huas- 
car's  guns  filled  that  gentle  Sunday 
morning  with  the  horrors  of  a  living 
hell.  Gunners,  glistening  with  sweat, 
dripping  black  from  the  powder,  half- 
mad  under  the  spell  of  the  killing, 
threw  their  souls  into  the  crashing 
guns.  High  above  the  shroud  of  flame 
and  smoke  towered  the  tripod  masts  of 
the  Huascar.  The  air  about  her  was 
riven  with  death-singing  shells.  She 
was  running  at  quarter  speed,  and  the 
decks  of  her,  and  the  turrets  of  her, 
and  the  fighting  tops  of  her,  flashed 
scarlet  and  bellowed  the  song  of  her 
great  guns.  Already  the  majestic 
Empress  of  India  and  the  big  Benbow 
were  disabled  and  in  full  flight;  the 
French  Courbet  and  the  little  destroyer 
Fanion  were  running  helter-skelter  for 
Bornholm,  pitifully  shattered.  A  lea- 
gue nearer  the  enemy  than  her  sisters, 
the  plucky  little  Afridi,  with  the  white 
emblem  of  Britain  streaming  proudly 
at  her  main,  bolted  for  the  gaunt  sides 
of  the  Huascar;  but  before  her  bat- 
teries could  launch  a  torpedo  she  was 
torn  with  shells.  The  next  moment  she 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic,  her 
crew  lined  up  along  her  rails,  scorning 
the  boats — blackened,  naked,  grim- 
visaged  men  singing  like  a  lot  of  choir- 
boys: 

"Rule,  Brittania! 
Brittania  rules  the  waves ! 
Britons  never,  never,  shall  be  slaves!" 

they  sang,  and  when  the  singing  was 
over  only  a  whirlpool  of  grinding  de- 
bris marked  their  grave. 

"It's  all  over!"  shouted  a  mad  gun- 
ner on  the  Peter  the  Great. 

Then,  as  if  in  corroboration,  the  Hu- 
ascar drove  into  the  wedge  of  the  egg- 
shaped  formation  of  the  Allies,  and 
trained  her  broadside  batteries  on  the 
imperious  Russ.  Like  a  thunderbolt  a 
shell  shrieked  at  close  range  through 
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the  compound  armor  of  the  Peter's  su- 
perstructure, tearing  away  her  forward 
revolving  turret  and  hurling  it  into  the 
sea.  A  second  shell,  aimed  with  cruel 
accuracy,  screamed  down  upon  her  hur- 
ricane deck,  playing  havoc  with  her  en- 
gines. A  third  shell  from  the  advanc- 
ing Rudolph  I  exploded  in  the  pit 
where  the  superstructure  had  been  but 
an  instant  before.  The  giant  flagship 
shivered  from  stem  to  stern;  the  ter- 
rific explosion  rent  her  asunder;  the 
seas  roared  through  her  shattered 
bulkheads.  In  two  minutes  her  bow 
plunged  downward  into  the  enfolding 
sea. 

Almost  instantly  there  appeared 
above  the  Huascar  a  quartet  of  French 
aeroplanes  from  the  Paris.  They 
circled  like  great  birds  aloft  in  the  blue 
above  the  nimbus  of  smoke.  Then, 
swooping  down,  they  rained  bombs  on 
the  decks  of  the  Huascar.  If  the  Hu- 
ascar could  be  sunk,  the  Allies  could 
overwhelm  the  remaining  Carlmanian 
ships  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 

The  bombs  exploded  in  crimson 
acanthus,  grooving  the  steel  decks.  The 
Huascar  shed  the  bombs  like  water. 
Her  gunners,  riddling  the  upper  air 
with  a  shower  of  balloon  shells,  swept 
the  Frenchmen  into  the  sea. 

Almost  instantly  there  appeared 
from  the  platform  on  the  France  an 
airship  apparently  old-fashioned  in 
structure,  resembling  the  Clement- 
Bayard  n.  r.  type,  seemingly  over- 
weighted and  clumsy  at  the  nose.  It 
flew  up  three  hundred  yards,  turned 
slov/ly,  and  winged  its  way  to  a  posi- 
tion over  the  Huascar.  It  res<  nbled  a 
turkey  chick,  ludicrously  awkward, 
flapping  grotesquely  to  maintain  its 
balance.  The  officers  of  the  Huascar, 
surveying     its     clumsy     movements 


through  their  glasses,  smiled.  What 
obsolete  machine  was  the  beaten  en- 
emy sending  against  the  Huascar? 

An  officer  hastily  gave  the  gunners 
the  signal  to  bring  the  airship  down. 

Pop!  Pop!  Pop!  went  the  aerial 
guns  of  the  Huascar.  Three  shells  ex- 
ploded in  the  wings  of  the  audacious 
Turkey.  It  rocked  tumultuously  from 
the  force  of  the  explosion.  The  left 
plane  was  completely  carried  away.  In 
a  flash  the  single  aviator  turned  the 
overweighted  nose  of  the  craft  down- 
ward toward  the  Huascar.  With  a  hiss- 
ing blast  of  air  the  Turkey  shot  sea- 
ward, a  sinister  thunderbolt.  Its  nose 
struck  the  flagship's  after  deck  with  a 
crash. 

And  then  a  miracle  happened. 

A  terrific  concussion  rent  the  Huas- 
car, tearing  her  to  pieces.  Her  maga- 
zine burst  with  turbillions  of  flame. 
Her  three  gray-blue  smokestacks  shot 
aloft  like  pipe-stems.  Her  decks  split 
with  convulsive  heavings,  through 
which  masses  of  half-naked  men  were 
hurled  into  eternity. 

The  nose  of  the  Turkey  had  been 
charged  with  nitroglycerin. 

The  lone  aviator  had  flown  the  Tur- 
key into  the  air,  well  knowing  that 
death  awaited. 

The  Old  Admiral  on  the  bridge 
lifted  himself  from  the  quivering  floor. 
His  face  was  gray  as  putty,  distorted, 
black,  misshapen.  He  gestured  with  a 
mangled  arm  through  torrents  of  fire 
toward  the  even  sea,  and  his  voice 
whistled  between  his  locked  teeth: 

"Holy  Mother  of  God!  The  Huas- 
car's  going  down!  See!  Their  ships 
are  charging  us  like  mad  bulls!  To 
the  guns !  To  the  guns !  God !  There 
are  no  more  guns!  The  Huascar's  fin- 
ished— finished  In  seven  minutes!" 


{To  be  Concluded) 

WINTER    SUNSET 

Rosy  'neath  the  fading  light 
The  snow-fields  greet  the  dying  day. 
While  the  shadow-ghosts  of  night 
In  the  dim-stoled  forest  play. 

R.  R.  Greenwood. 


The  Trail  to  Nowhere 


By  /Aelford  Doane 


IT  WAS  a  lively  afternoon  at  Sole- 
dad,  some  36  years  ago.  Bun  Hath- 
away and  his  bunch  of  cowboys 
from  the  Arroyo  Grande  were  there 
shipping.  The  Iron  Trail  ended  at  this 
little  frontier  town  in  the  midst  of  the 
Salinas  Valley,  and  stockmen  for  miles 
around  drove  their  cattle  here  to  ship 
them  to  market. 

The  Southern  Pacific  train  that  car- 
ried both  passengers  and  freight,  ar- 
rived about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  with  it  Vernon  Garden  and 
his  daughter  Verna.  Soledad  was  the 
typical  little  Western  town,  with  its 
low,  squat  adobe  buildings,  and  here 
and  there  a  rambling  wooden  structure. 
The  surrounding  country  was  populated 
mostly  by  Mexicans,  cowboys  and 
ranchers. 

To  Verna  and  her  father  the  scene 
was  one  full  of  interest.  He  had  spent 
his  early  life  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
had  come  West  to  see  life  and  the  peo- 
ple as  they  really  were.  The  great 
corral  was  full  of  long-horned  cattle, 
bawling,  bellowing,  cracking  their 
horns,  pounding  their  hoofs.  Dust  was 
flying;  cowboys  were  riding  in  cease- 
less action.  The  scene  frightened 
Verna  a  little;  she  tried  to  take  in  the 
whole  thing  at  once,  but  could  not  make 
out  anything  clearly.  The  situation 
lent  excitement. 

At  this  juncture  Dick  Hamlin,  a  rider 
of  the  range,  appeared,  riding  his  little 
sorrel  Arabian  horse,  Nedjar,  just  as 
a  wild  steer  broke  from  the  corral, 
wildly  jumping,  looking  for  some  way 
to  run.  Hamlin  wheeled  his  horse  and 
started  for  the  steer  on  the  run,  whirl- 
ing his  riata  around  his  head.  There 
was  a  streak  of  rawhide  and  the  loop 
circled  the  head  of  the  steer.    All  was 


done  as  quickly  as  thought.  There  was 
something  wild  and  splendid  in  the 
way  he  rode. 

"He  is  the  best  cowboy  in  the  coun- 
try," said  big  Bill  Davenhill,  who  stood 
by,  waiting  for  the  freight  to  be  un- 
loaded. The  action  of  the  cowboy  had 
been  so  quick,  so  precise,  that  Verna 
could  not  help  but  admire  this  tall, 
lean,  lithe  rider  of  the  plains.  He  be- 
gan to  coil  up  his  riata,  and  Verna 
could  now  see  his  face,  tanned,  lean 
and  slightly  long,  with  high  cheek 
bones,  square  jawed,  that  denoted  de- 
termmation.  His  forehead  was  high; 
the  hair,  straight  and  black,  looked  In- 
dian, save  for  an  inclination  to  curl  at 
the  ends.  The  laughter  that  always 
shone  in  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye, 
saved  his  face  from  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  harsh  and  bitter.  He 
wore  chaps  and  boots,  silver  mounted 
spurs,  and  a  vest  of  buckskin.  A  long 
black  muffler  around  his  neck,  and  a 
broad  sombrero. 

Meanwhile  the  cattle  were  loaded. 
The  clanking  of  horns  and  hoofs  had 
ceased,  but  the  bellowing  still  contin- 
ued. Some  of  the  steers  appeared 
wild  anc- -restless,  while  others  seemed 
content  and  docile. 

"Oh,  Father,  wasn't  it  all  just 
grand?"  cried  Verna,  as  they  saw  the 
last  of  the  cowboys  riding  out  of  the 
corral  for  the  stage  bam. 

"Yes,  Verna — realism.  These  men 
live  naked  lives.  Out  here  in  the  great 
wide  open,  they  are  as  big  as  the  coun- 
try. Rough  and  uncultured,  but  kind- 
hearted;  here  in  the  cow  country  and 
the  desert,  the  environments  make 
them  what  they  are." 

"Comestamos!"  a  voice  greeted 
them. 
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They  turned  and  saw  an  old  Span- 
iard bowing,  with  sombrero  in  his 
hand. 

"You  like  to  go  to  the  hotel?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  would.  My  name  is 
Garden;  this  is  my  daughter." 

He  bowed  low;  "Senorita,"  he  said, 
again  doffing  his  sombrero.  "Ah,  Se- 
nor,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
show  you  and  the  Senorita  to  the  little 
hotel.    My  name  is  Ramon  Garcia." 

He  led  the  way  across  the  road 
down  to  the  Alamo  Pintado.  "If  I  can 
be  of  further  service  to  you,  I  bid  you 
command  me." 

They  thanked  him  and  gave  him  a 
silver  coin. 

"Mucho  gracios,  Senor,"  he  said, 
profusely  bowing  his  way  out. 

The  hotel  was  built  of  redwood 
boards;  bedrooms  above  and  dining 
room  and  saloon  below.  Supper  con- 
sisted of  beans,  chili-concarne,  tor- 
tillas and  jerked  meat  that  the  vaque- 
ros  called  cowboy  steak.  During  the 
meal  the  cowboys  cast  furtive  glances 
at  Verna.  She  looked  for  the  tall 
rider  she  had  seen  losso  the  steer,  but 
he  was  not  there.  Hathaway  noticed 
Shorty  Robbins  looking  at  Verna  when 
he  was  not  busily  balancing  beans  on 
his  knife. 

"Say,  you  fellows,  quit  flirtin'  with 
every  pretty  girl  that  comes  here,  or 
they  won't  stay,  that's  all." 

The  crimson  mounted  Shorty's 
cheeks,  red  as  the  handkerchief  around 
his  neck. 

"Dog-gone  it,  can't  you  leave  a  fel- 
ler alone.    Who's  flirting?" 

"Come  on,  you  cow  punchers,  let's 
wet  our  whistles.  Come  on  and  name 
your  poison,"  shouted  Jim  Black. 

Into  the  saloon  they  went.  Jim  Al- 
len seemed  quiet. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jim?"  asked 
Gifford. 

"Oh,  Hell !  I  was  just  a-thinkin'  it 
was  a  girl  just  such  as  her  that  made 
me  leave  home.  Say,  it's  goin'  to  be 
cold  tonight,  Gifford,"  said  Allen.  "I 
hate  to  sleep  out  there  with  only  a 
saddle  for  a  pillow  and  the  blue  dome 
for  a  cover." 


"Might  sleep  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  let  a  sheet  of  water  run  over  you," 
replied  Gifford. 

"Ah,  quit  your  beefin',  Jim,  and  have 
a  drink,"  said  Shorty.  "Make  you  feel 
better.  This  drink  is  on  the  house, 
anyway.    Slim's  goin'  to  buy  a  drink." 

From  the  saloon  came  shouts  and 
vacant  laughter  till  long  into  the  night. 
It  seemed  the  revelry  had  no  more 
than  ceased  than  they  began  stirring 
around  in  the  morning  preparing  for 
the  day  with  the  grey  dawn.  At 
breakfast  Jim  seemed  in  better  humor. 

"Remember  the  time  we  was  ridin' 
for  Blanco  on  the  Cuyama,  and  Shorty 
and  Bun  tried  to  make  bread,  and 
Shorty  dropped  the  dough  on  the  floor 
and  tried  to  wash  the  dirt  off  with 
water?" 

The  boys  all  laughed  at  Shorty,  who 
was  the  butt  of  all  jokes. 

The  stage  with  four  fiery  mustangs 
drove  up  in  front,  and  soon  everybody 
was  ready  to  start.  The  road  ran  for 
the  most  part  along  the  Salinas  river, 
winding  and  turning,  across  the  gullies 
through  sage  brush  and  mesquite ;  wil- 
lows and  sycamore  lined  the  river;  the 
leaves  of  the  sycamore  were  turning 
autumn  brown,  and  gold  and  yellow. 
In  the  valley  the  grass  was  brown  and 
dry,  but  the  cattle  were  slick  and  fat. 
They  stopped  at  Last  Chance  for 
water,  and  at  night  at  the  stage  station. 
Jolon.  The  ride  the  next  day  was 
along  the  hills.  Timber  grew  in  abun- 
dance. On  the  madrone  trees  were 
bright  red  berries  that  looked  like 
holly.  The  country  became  more  hilly 
and  broken;  the  road  crossed  the  Na- 
cimenta  and  San  Antonio  Rivers,  now 
nearly  dry,  but  in  the  spring  these 
rivers  fill  the  bank  to  the  brim.  The 
stage  route  leaves  the  river  here  and 
goes  over  the  mesa  through  Plato. 
Along  the  foothills  were  chapparal  and 
mesquite  brush ;  quail  and  rabbit  were 
plentiful,  and  once  they  saw  a  deer. 

The  sun  was  still  high  when  the 
drivers  put  on  the  brakes  and  the  foam- 
flecked  horses  were  pulled  up  in  front 
of  the  stage  bam  and  hotel  at  San  Mi- 
guel. 

Here   the   padres   had   builded  the 
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Mission  San  Miguel.  Long  and  high, 
with  walls  a  yard  thick,  built  of  adobe 
with  tiled  roof  and  wide  eaves.  A 
great  wall  of  adobe  encircled  the  sa- 
cred church  yard.  In  the  ancient  cor- 
ridors of  the  mission  the  pious  fathers 
walked  at  dusk,  to  ring  the  vesper  bells 
and  at  dawn  the  main  bells. 

Here  they  taught  their  religion  to 
the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  who  lis- 
tened to  and  heeded  their  teachings, 
dipped  their  fingers  reverently  into  the 
time  worn  fonts,  went  into  the  sanctu- 
aries and  confessional,  knelt  at  the  al- 
tar in  prayer.  In  front  of  the  mission 
runs  El  Camino  Real — the  King's 
Highway — that  reaches  from  San 
Diego  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  line 
of  the  missions. 

Through  Paso  Robles  the  hills  and 
valleys  were  covered  with  giant  white 
oaks.  Moss  hung  from  the  oaks  a 
yard  long.  At  Santa  Margarita  the 
native  Mexicans  were  celebrating  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  September 
16th.  Cowboys,  cattlemen  and  ranch- 
ers had  gathered  to  participate.  Not- 
ables from  Monterey,  Salinas  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  were  there. 

Vaqueros  were  dressed  in  chaps, 
gaudy  colored  shirts  and  silk  handker- 
chiefs of  bright  colors  around  their 
neck.  Madison  Graves,  major-domo 
of  the  Murphy  grant,  furnished  beeves 
for  barbecue.  Great  pits  were  dug  and 
the  meat  cooked  over  the  coals,  strung 
on  willow  poles.  When  lunch  was  fin- 
ished they  began  their  sports.  Rop- 
ing and  tying  a  wild  steer;  three 
steers  were  let  loose,  and  three  cow- 
boys vied  with  one  another  in  lassoing, 
throwing  and  tying  the  wild  steers. 
The  prize  to  the  winner  was  a  hand- 
some pair  of  gloves. 

"Ten  dollars  to  the  one  who  wins," 
shouted  Jose  Blanco. 

Away  they  went.  Soon  Rosamel  Es- 
trada had  lassoed  and  tied  the  steer — 
and  won.  There  were  steer  riding, 
bull-dogging,  bronco-busting  and  sad- 
dle-horse races.  To  Verna,  the  races 
were  the  most  interesting,  as  she  had 
always  rode  horseback.  The  event  of 
the  day  was  the  half  mile  race  for  sad- 
dle horses,  owners  riding.     The  race 


was  between  Juan  Olivera's  bay  mare 
Belle,  Nick  Foxen's  buckskin  mustang 
Buckshot,  Jose  Blanco's  big  black 
Pompon,  Obe  Bryan's  pinto  Orphan 
Girl,  Dick  Hamlin's  sorrel  Arabian, 
Nedjar.  Soon  the  betting  began,  and 
Belle  was  immediately  made  favorite; 
she  had  won  the  race  in  Salinas  only 
last  July.  Jose  Blanco's  Pompon  was 
known  to  be  a  wonderful  horse,  but 
some  thought  the  distance  was  too 
short  for  him. 

Shorty  Robbins  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  as  usual  had  had  a  few 
drinks. 

"Aw,  they  can't  none  of  'em  beat 
Dick  Hamlin.  He  owns  the  best  horse 
on  the  range.  He's  small  and  lean, 
but  wiry — and  my,  how  he  can  run! 
Dick  loves  that  horse,  and  he'll  run  for 
Dick!" 

They  had  gone  down  to  the  starting 
point.  Soon  cries  of  "They're  off!" 
were  heard.  All  necks  were  strained. 
Down  the  road  they  came  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  hoofs  clattering,  riders  yelling, 
the  crowd  crying  out:  "Come  on,  you 
Pompom!"  "Come  on,  Juan."  Each 
called  for  their  favorite.  On  came  the 
thundering  horses.  Belle  and  Buckshot 
in  the  lead,  Nedjar  off  to  one  side,  run- 
ning easily,  and  the  magnificent  Pom- 
pom coming  from  behind  like  a  rifle 
shot.  Orphan  Girl  had  been  left  at  the 
starting  place.  They  were  only  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  away  when  Hamlin 
leaned  over  and  yelled  in  Nedjar's  ear : 
"Now  run!"  Nedjar  dropped  his  ears 
like  a  rabbit,  lowered  his  head,  came 
like  the  wind,  passed  the  flying  lead- 
ers to  win  by  a  nose.  A  blanket  would 
have  covered  the  four  horses. 

"Whoopee!"  yelled  Shorty.  "Dick 
came  through  that  finish  like  a  bat  out 
o'  hell!" 

Verna  and  her  father  were  sitting 
with  Don  Nicholas,  Deputy  U.  S.  Mar- 
shall, from  Santa  Barbara. 

"Oh,  I  wanted  him  to  win.  Isn't  his 
little  horse  wonderful!  Can  you  imag- 
ine him  beating  all  the  best  horses 
here?" 

Covarrubias  smiled,  and  told  of  his 
own  black  mare,  Black  Beauty.  "I 
have  her  at  San  Luis  Obispo.    I  will 
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bring  her  up  and  give  her  to  you.  I 
know  you  love  a  horse  and  will  be  good 
to  her.  She  can  run  as  fast  as  they; 
no  one  can  throw  the  dust  in  your 
pretty  face  when  you  ride  that  proud 
beauty." 

Vernon  Garden,  at  first  thought,  was 
going  to  offer  to  pay  for  the  horse,  but 
saw  that  Don  Nicholas  would  take  it 
as  an  insult,  and  so  decided  to  let  his 
daughter  accept  the  horse  as  a  gift. 

Covarrubias  drove  over  to  where 
the  vaqueros  were  riding  the  unbroken 
horses  of  the  range.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle hunchback,  a  tall,  lanky  cowboy 
from  Arizona,  and  two  Spanish  boys, 
who  seemed  to  ride  these  wild  mus- 
tangs as  though  they  were  a  part  of 
the  horse.  The  prevailing  rule  in  rid- 
ing the  bronchos  at  the  round-up  does 
not  allow  the  rider's  hand  to  touch 
leather.  The  horses  are  blindfolded 
and  saddled;  some  even  had  to  be 
thrown  to  get  the  saddles  on.  Then 
another  vaquero  would  take  the  halter 
rope  in  his  hand  and  ride  up  beside  the 
unbroken  horse.  As  soon  as  the  rider 
had  mounted,  the  blind  was  pulled 
from  the  broncho's  eyes.  Immediately 
they  began  bucking.  All  comers  were 
ridden,  till  a  tall,  dark,  grey  Mexican 
horse,  called  Dynamite,  was  brought 
out.  He  was  slim,  quick,  powerful. 
Fire  flashed  from  his  eyes;  he  kicked, 
snorted,  bellowed  and  whistled.  Away 
he  went,  and  soon  threw  the  rider 
sprawling  in  the  dust.  Another  tried  it 
with  the  same  results.  Even  the 
hunchback,  who  was  considered  as 
good  a  rider  as  ever  rode  the  range, 
was  thrown  after  he  had  made  a  game 
try. 

"Reckon  if  you  all  want  that  cayuse 
rode  I'd  better  take  a  hand  at  him  my- 
self," said  the  tall  Arizona  ranger.  But 
when  he  attempted  to  mount  the  horse 
whirled  and  kicked  him.  Some  one 
yelled  for  Hamlin  to  try  him,  "That 
fellow  was  like  dynamite,  alright,"  said 
one  of  the  Spanish  boys.  It  seemed 
as  if  no  human  being  could  ride  this 
vicious  brute.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  ground,  uttered  a  curious  sound, 
half-moan,  half-groan,  and  started  to 
get  up.    Instantly  Hamlin  was  on  him ; 


he  had  made  a  flying  leap,  and  landed 
in  the  saddle.  He  was  now  slapping 
the  brancho  back  and  forth  across  the 
head  with  his  sombrero.  Dynamite 
leaped,  stiff-legged,  in  the  air,  head 
down;  he  gave  an  extra  side  twist  while 
still  in  the  air.  No  sooner  did  he  hit 
the  ground  than  his  back  was  up,  and 
he  was  at  it  again,  bucking,  plunging, 
rearing — all  the  demons  let  loose  from 
hell  could  not  equal  him. 

Hamlin  was  with  him  at  every  jump, 
yelling,  still  whipping  his  broad  som- 
brero back  and  forth  across  his  head. 
Dynamite  finally  quit,  beaten.  He 
raised  his  head,  nostrils  dilated,  sweat 
running  from  his  body.  He  had  given 
up. 

At  night  there  was  a  dance  in  the 
round  hall.  The  sixteenth  of  Septem- 
ber is  to  Santa  Margarita  what  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  to  the  Eastern  cities, 
where  Verna  had  lived. 

Senoritas,  with  soft,  languorous, 
dark  eyes,  were  gaily  dressed.  Bright 
sashes  around  their  waist  reached  near- 
ly to  the  floor.  Mantillas  on  their 
head,  flowers  and  ornaments  in  their 
hair.  The  cowboys  had  discarded 
their  chaps  and  spurs ;  some  had  taken 
off  their  coats.  All  wore  bright  lea- 
ther belts,  elastic  armlets  of  red  or  blue 
held  up  the  sleeves  of  their  gorgeous 
colored  shirts. 

The  dances  were  all  lively  and  spir- 
ited, different  from  the  dances  Verna 
had  seen  and  danced,  but  withal  quite 
interesting. 

Covarrubias,  the  Marshall,  had  been 
talking  to  Vernon  Garden,  of  the  coun- 
try, the  people  and  their  environments. 

"With  your  kind  permission,  I  will 
now  show  your  daughter  how  to  dance 
the  Spanish  waltz." 

The  proud,  haughty  Spaniard,  who 
was  the  idol  of  the  romantic  days  of 
California,  danced  with  the  pretty, 
brown-eyed  girl,  who  had  been  the 
petted,  courted  favorite  of  the  dance 
at  the  Governor's  ball  in  Washington. 
The  Spanish  guitars  moaned  their 
plaintive  accompaniment  to  Pico's  vio- 
lin. Their  figures  glided  among  the 
dancers  in  the  stately  grace  of  the 
Spanish  waltz.     This  subtle,  willowy 
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girl,  and  the  tall,  chivalrous  Spaniard, 
reminded  one  of  the  courtly  days  of 
old  Castile.  As  they  finished  the  dance 
he  lifted  her  up  on  a  chair,  and  with  a 
bow  and  a  graceful  sweep  of  his  hand 
said :  "The  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  proud  to  welcome  so  dis- 
tinguished a  gentleman  as  Vernon 
Garden,  and  the  Senorita,  his  charm- 
ing, beautiful  daughter.  May  they  live 
and  prosper  here." 

Meanwhile,  among  the  crowd  the 
good  father  Aguillera,  the  beloved 
priest  from  the  Mission  San  Luis 
Obispo,  passed  among  his  people  with 
pleasant  words  and  jovial  laughter, 
setting  the  seal  of  his  approval  upon 
the  merriment.  The  dance  continued 
till  the  eastern  sky  was  streaked  with 
morning  light.  At  dawn  the  good 
father  summoned  them  all  to  mass 
at  the  little  wooden  school  house  on 
the  hill. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  in 
preparation  for  their  trip  to  the  Cu- 
yama  and  the  wonderful  Painted 
Rocks.  A  mustang  team  was  bought 
and  stores  of  provisions  were  loaded 
on  the  spring  wagon. 

Jose  Blanco  gave  Vema  his  great 
dog.  Propone,  which  was  half  shep- 
herd and  half  hound.  Propone  was 
big,  faithful,  strong.  Long  black  hair, 
streaks  of  brown  over  his  eyes,  and 
brown  on  his  paws.  He  had  great,  ap- 
pealing brown  eyes.  There  was  some- 
thing magnificent  and  human  about 
this  great,  intelligent  dog.  He  was 
ever  alert,  lean  and  active. 

It  was  nearly  October  when  they 
started,  with  Poncho  driving.  Quichee, 
his  little  fox  terrier,  riding  on  the  seat 
beside  him.  Vema  rode  Black  Beauty. 
The  town  was  there  to  see  them  off. 
Covarrubias  bid  them  God-speed  and 
warned  them  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
horse  thieves,  as  Joaquin  Murietta,  and 
Three-fingered  Jack,  had  been  seen  at 
Foxen  Canyon  and  the  Sisquoc.  The 
Cuyama  was  in  the  wake  of  the  trail 
that  led  from  the  Sisquoc  up  through 
the  Tepesquet  to  Bakersfield. 

Through  the  beautiful  Rinconada 
they  went,  and  camped  at  night  at  the 
top  of  the   Pozo  Grade.     The  moon 


came  up  clear  and  beautiful.  Soon  a 
white,  heavy  fog  came  floating  up  the 
canyon,  which  kept  getting  thicker  and 
denser.  The  canyons  below  became  a 
great  sea  of  fog.  The  tops  of  the 
mountains,  covered  with  trees  and 
brush,  projected  up  through  the  fog 
like  islands  rising  out  of  the  sea.  The 
sight  was  magnificent,  marvelous  be- 
yond compare — a  great,  white,  silent 
scene.  The  next  morning  was  one  of 
those  glorious  autumn  mornings  that 
cannot  be  described  but  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  They  traveled 
through  the  Cuyamas  range  of  moun- 
tains. Tall  pine  and  sycamores  shaded 
the  road.  The  monarch  oak  grew  on 
the  flats  and  in  the  canyon;  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream  were  the  tag-al- 
ders and  willows.  Everywhere  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  turning  to  au- 
tumn brown;  the  hills  had  a  solemn, 
sombre  look. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon, 
but  Poncho  assured  them  they  would 
reach  La  Panza  before  dark.  After 
a  long,  continuous  climb  they  went  up 
a  steep  pitch,  and  all  at  once  were  at 
the  top  of  the  Navajo  Grade.  Stretch- 
ing below  and  far  to  the  southeast  was 
the  great  canyon,  huge,  strange  and 
silent.  Beyond  was  a  corrugated  sweep 
of  plateaus. 

Pine  trees,  madrone  and  oak  cov- 
ered the  mountains,  manzanita,  sage- 
brush and  chapparal  grew  on  the 
slopes.  Far  in  the  distance  rose  the 
giant  hills,  grey  and  brown;  and  far- 
ther the  purple  mountains.  While  in 
between  were  peaks  and  jagged  rocks, 
gold  tipped  by  the  setting  sun,  stand- 
ing out  like  church  spires,  sentinels  of 
the  plateaus. 

They  stopped  and  looked,  awe- 
stricken  at  the  scene  which  lay  before 
them,  ever-changing,  beautiful,  bold. 
The  sun  going  down  behind  the  west- 
ern hills  appeared  to  recede  behind  the 
pearl  and  silver  of  the  clouds  along 
the  horizon.  Streaks  of  red  changed  to 
gold — bright,  yellow  gold,  which 
faded  to  rose  and  pink.  In  the  south 
the  blue  of  the  sky  was  changing  to 
black;  you  could  not  tell  what  was 
land  and  what  was  sky.    The  canyons 
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grew  darker  behind  the  red  ridges; 
shadows  fell.  The  path  of  gold  was 
fading;  the  day  was  done.  White 
stars  appeared;  night  had  come.  The 
great,  silent  earth  seemed  to  speak  to 
Verna;  something  seemed  to  grip  her 
and  hold  her  in  its  spell — something 
illimitable.  She  gazed  at  the  darken- 
ing canyon,  stretched  away  into  silent 
space,  and  went  slowly  down  the  grade 
to  La  Panza. 

Here  for  years  had  lived  Sills  and 
his  family — big,  stern  and  as  grim  as 
the  sturdy  oak  of  the  hills,  yet  withal 
a  kindly  hearted.  God-fearing  man. 
His  house  was  built  of  stone,  made  up 
of  mud  and  mortar.  Long  and  low, 
with  wide  eaves  and  a  huge  fire  place ; 
wooden  shutters  were  on  the  windows 
of  the  sleeping  rooms  above. 

A  few  flowers  grew  in  the  yard; 
vines  ran  riot  over  the  rocky  walls.  The 
arbor  trellis  along  the  slide  of  the 
house  was  covered  with  grape  vines. 
What  was  curious  about  the  place  was 
the  entry  hall,  large  as  an  ordinary 
room,  the  walls  covered  with  guns  of 


every  description — muskets,  rifles, 
blunderbusses,  pistols,  shotguns,  re- 
volvers, carbines,  bayonets.  Here, 
where  right  was  the  only  law,  and 
wrong-doers  were  punished  for  their 
crimes  without  a  trial,  this  man  lived 
and  raised  his  family  and  flocks  of 
sheep. 

Even  more  curious  than  Sill's  house 
was  the  La  Panza  saloon.  Stone- 
floored  and  walled  with  adobe,  with 
roof  of  sod.  In  the  upper  story  were 
little  loop  holes  that  were  used  for 
musketry,  where  the  inmates  guarded 
themselves  against  robbers  and  out- 
laws in  these  wild,  lawless  days.  Cow- 
boys and  ranchers  came  for  miles 
around  to  this  saloon  to  spend  their 
nights  in  revelry  and  gambling.  Often 
the  winner  was  held  up  somewhere  on 
a  lonely  road  and  robbed.  Many  stir- 
ring scenes  had  been  enacted  within 
the  walls  of  this  old  building.  Once  a 
man  caught  cheating  at  cards  had  been 
shot.  Right  was  the  only  law  these 
pioneers  acknowledged,  and  justice 
was  dealt  out  in  their  own  simple  way. 


{To  be  Continued.) 


ON  TAT.  DIABLO'S  CREST 


We  climbed  while  wonder  grew  until  at  last 
We  won  Diablo's  crest:  and  there  a  scene 
Of  grandeur  spread  before  our  eyes  between 
Eternal  snows  that  crowned  with  splendor  vast 
Sierras'  multitude  of  peaks  that  massed 
Against  the  sunlit  skies  and  God's  serene 
Pacific  stretching  forth  its  blue  and  green 
For  league  on  league,  until  we  stood  aghast! 

The  setting  sun  against  the  Golden  Gate 

Emblazoned  all  the  waters  of  the  bay; 

While  curling  from  the  heights  of  Shasta  lay 

The  full-grown  Sacramento.    Lassen's  great 

Grey  summit  loomed  in  smoke;  while  half  the  State 

Out  spread  its  cities  miles  and  miles  away. 

Stanton  Elliott. 


Mer  Baby  Boy 


By  Aarion  Ethel  Hamilton 


EVERY  officer's  wife  on  the  Post 
had  her  pet  prisoner,  on  whom 
she  bestowed  pie,  old  shoes  and 
tobacco.  A  military  convict 
named  Thompkins  held  down  a  steady 
job  on  our  front  lawn.  He  was  pa- 
roled, but  of  course  he  never  left  the 
vicinity  of  our  grounds  from  seven  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon, 
except  for  the  hour  at  noon,  when  he 
went  back  to  the  guardhouse  for  his 
dinner.  Rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold, 
in  every  brand  of  weather  we  had  for 
three  months,  he  was  right  there,  cut- 
ting, digging,  sprinkling. 

What  first  drew  my  attention  to  him 
was  that  he  looked  so  pathetically 
young.  Not  simply  plain  young,  but 
baby-calf  young!  And  that  baby  a 
military  convict!  It  seemed  so  incon- 
gruous. It  was  not  possible  that  he  had 
given  his  right  age  when  he  enlisted. 
Then  to  add  to  my  interest  in  him,  one 
morning  I  found  him  crying.  He  was 
digging  away  for  dear  life  in  the  flower 
bed,  and  watering  it  with  his  tears  as 
he  dug. 

I  leaned  out  of  the  window.  "Why, 
Thompkins,"  I  began.  He  jumped, 
and  turned  so  wretchedly  red  and  was 
so  fussed,  I  was  sorry  I  had  spoken. 
"What  on  earth  are  you  crying  about?" 

He  tried  to  answer,  but  only  choked. 

Just  then  the  ash-cart  drawn  by  the 
fat,  brown  mule  called  "Snitz,"  with 
the  prisoners,  "Sitting-Bull"  and 
"Pickle-Face"  (as  we  had  laughingly 
nick-named  them),  the  sentry  and  the 
dog,  "Rags,"  all  blew  around  the  cor- 
ner of  my  quarters.  I  knew  he  would 
be  ashamed  for  them  to  see  him  cry- 
ing, so  I  said:  "Go  into  the  kitchen, 
Thompkins,  and  I'll  tell  the  cook  to 
give  you  some  coffee." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  answered, 
with  a  grateful  look,  and  awkwardly 
lifting  his  campaign  hat,  branded  on 
both  sides  with  the  glaring,  white  P's, 
he  went  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen. 


I  started  out  there  to  see  that  he  got 
some  breakfast  with  his  coffee,  because 
they  have  breakfast  so  early  at  the 
guard-house,  and  in  that  sharp,  biting 
wind  they  get  so  hungry  before  noon; 
but  I  heard  a  sort  of  jamboree  going 
on,  so  not  wanting  to  "butt-in"  to  ash- 
cart  society,  I  turned  back ;  as  I  did  so, 
I  overheard  "Sitting-Bull"  begging  in 
his  soft,  coaxing  voice  for  a  swig  of 
whiskey.  "Aw,  come  on,  Lily;  you 
know  how  we  love  you,  an'  ah  haven't 
had  a  drink  in  all  these  months  ah've 
been  in  the  gahd-house,  an'  ah'm  mos' 
dyin*."  But  Lily  was  stony-hearted. 
She  was  always  very  careful  of  the 
Captain's  whiskey,  except  when  she 
herself  had  "de  misery  in  her  hade," 
which  was  often,  and  nothing  but  the 
Captain's  best  brand  would  cure  it. 

During  this  sociable  gathering, 
"Rags,"  the  guard  house  dog,  had 
been  smelling  around,  and  as  luck 
would  have  it,  the  ice-box  door  stood 
open,  as  it  usually  did.  He  discov- 
ered our  poiierhouse  roast,  and  had 
dragged  it  out  to  his  native  gutter, 
where  he  was  enjoying  it  unmolested. 
I  felt  badly  about  it  for  a  minute,  but 
then  went  and  put  it  down  in  the  house- 
hold accounts  as  "Charity, — $1.64," 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Why  not?  I 
had  always  been  fond  of  "Rags,"  and 
he  never  got  an5^hing  better  than  a 
soup-gone,  back  of  the  barracks.  Per- 
haps this  was  his  birthday.  When  our 
baby  prisoner  saw  him,  and  came  out 
and  turned  the  hose  on  him  for  punish- 
ment, I  was  almost  angry.  "It  can't 
do  any  good  now,  Thompkins!"  I  said. 
"Do  let  him  eat  it  in  peace  (or 
pieces !")  This  last  was  utterly  lost  on 
Thompkins,  of  course. 

Each  day  after  that  we  fed  him  up 
(I  mean  Thompkins,  not  "Rags")  un- 
til he  gradually  grew  less  shy,  and  one 
morning  I  got  up  my  nerve  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions. 

"Whatever  did  you  do  to  get  a  'bob- 
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tail,'  Thompkins  ?"  I  ventured. 

"I  deserted,  ma'am." 

"Oh,  Thompkins!  How  foolish  of 
you!    Why  did  you  do  it?" 

"I  was  homesick,  ma'am."     " 

"Homesick!"  I  repeated  after  him. 
"How  long  had  you  been  in?" 

"Two  months,  ma'am." 

"And  where  is  your  home,  boy?" 

"In  Tennessee." 

"Are  there  many  in  your  family  at 
home?" 

"My  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  bro- 
ther, ma'am.    They  live  on  a  farm." 

I  left  the  kitchen  very  thoughtful. 
It  seemed  so  pitiful  that  a  clean-faced 
boy  like  this — a  mere  boy — should 
suffer  perhaps  all  his  life  from  the 
stigma  of  a  dishonorable  discharge. 

The  months  flew  by.  What  with  our 
bridge  fights  and  our  teas,  our  dances 
and  our  calls,  it  seemed  no  time  from 
breakfast  until  taps,  and  from  week- 
end to  week-end.  But  often  I  thought 
how  the  days  must  drag  for  Thomp- 
kins, who  always,  from  sunrise  until 
sunset,  was  digging,  cutting,  raking. 
Ever  in  that  same  spot,  with  always  in 
his  heart  the  picture  of  the  far-away 
farm-house,  with  the  waiting  mother, 
the  apple-cheeked  sisters,  the  petting 
and  the  pies — the  cows  and  the  peace- 
ful, green  meadows — it  all  came  so 
plainly  before  me!  I  just  cannot  use 
the  word  "deserter"  in  connection  with 
that  boy! 

It  was  now  February,  with  cold,  cruel 
winds  blowing  hard  all  day,  biting  to 
the  bone,  and  the  prisoners  all  thinly 
clad — no  overcoats.  I  had  Thompkins 
come  into  the  kitchen  several  times 
each  day  to  get  some  hot  coffee  and  to 
get  warmed  up  by  the  stove.  He  had 
been  a  prisoner  fifteen  months  now, 
and  his  term  was  nearly  over.  But  it 
was  wearing  on  him.  I  could  see  he 
had  grown  thinner,  and  his  face  had 
an  eager,  wistful  look.  Like  all  of  the 
men,  he  loved  dogs,  and  each  morning 
when  "Rags"  came  along  behind  the 
ash-cart,  he  would  whistle  to  him,  pet 
him,  and  sometimes  give  him  a  bone 
that  he  had  picked  out  of  the  garbage- 
can  for  him.  Once  in  a  while,  on  an 
exceptionally  cold  day,  he  would  coax 


"Rags"  into  the  kitchen,  and  they 
would  sit  together  before  the  fire,  both 
getting  warm,  the  two  homeless  waifs, 
a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them. 
"Rags"  would  look  up  into  his  eyes 
with  that  pathetic,  appealing  look  that 
a  cur  dog  has,  and  Thompkins  would 
talk  to  him  just  as  if  he  were  another 
man,  and  then  the  two  would  go  out 
together,  into  the  cold  and  wind, 
again.  My  heart  would  ache,  but  it 
wasn't  much  that  I  could  do.  It  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  such  a  cruel  con- 
trast, to  see  an  officer  go  by,  sleek, 
well-fed  and  warm,  in  a  thick  over- 
coat, and  then  to  look  at  Thompkins, 
shivering,  ashamed,  his  eyes  cast  down 
— utterly  miserable,  a  sort  of  outcast. 
Most  people  have  little  sympathy,  and 
say  a  man  doesn't  need  to  go  wrong, 
and  that  he  wouldn't  be  in  that  position 
if  he  had  behaved,  and  that  an  officer 
earns  his  warm  clothes,  his  good  food, 
and  his  position  in  the  world,  by  proper 
conduct.  That  is  all  true,  but  some- 
how I  think  we  should  go  deeper  than 
that,  to  the  cause  of  good  or  bad  con- 
duct and  early  environment. 

At  last  one  raw,  windy  morning  in 
March,  Thompkins  was  a  free  man.  I 
would  have  known  it,  if  in  no  other 
way,  by  the  glad  light  in  his  eyes.  He 
had  served  sixteen  months,  as  his  pen- 
alty was  for  desertion. 

He  came  in  to  say  good-bye  to  me 
and  to  thank  me  for  the  miserable  little 
bit  I  had  done  for  him.  He  had  on  a 
new  suit  of  civilian  clothes — the  cheap 
ten  dollar  suit  furnished  by  the  gov- 
ernment; new  tan  government  shoes, 
and  Uncle  Sam's  campaign  hat.  Over 
his  back  was  slung  a  large  bundle 
wrapped  neatly  in  heavy  white  cloth. 
It  contained  a  few  underclothes,  and 
all  his  worldly  possessions. 

The  Chaplain  had  himself  given  him 
ten  dollars,  which,  with  the  five  dol- 
lars the  government  gives  each  dis- 
charged prisoner,  would  be  plenty  to 
keep  him  from  starvation,  but  not 
enough  to  buy  a  ticket  home.  He  said 
he  would  hunt  for  a-  job  and  earn  the 
money  to  go  home,  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  that  it  would  be  slow  work,  and 
he  did  not  think  he  could  stand  it  to 
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wait,  but  would  try  to  beat  his  way 
home  on  a  freight. 

Yes,  he  had  written  his  mother  that 
he  was  coming  sometime  soon,  but  she 
had  never  known  that  he  had  deserted 
because  he  was  apprehended  before  he 
reached  home,  so  all  these  months  that 
he  was  serving  his  sentence,  she 
thought  he  was  serving  out  his  enlist- 
ment. And  he  did  not  want  her  to 
ever  know  the  truth.  If  he  could  only 
begin  over  again,  now !  The  Army  life 
was  pretty  nice  after  you  got  used  to 
it,  and  weren't  strange  and  homesick 
any  more.  If  he  could  only  have  the 
chance  to  show  them  that  he  could  be 
honorable.  If  he  had  only  realized 
what  it  meant  to  desert!  He  had  not 
realized  anything  when  he  did  it,  be- 
ing a  "rookie,"  and  so  homesick!  The 
three  years  ahead  had  looked  like  a 
life-time,  then!  If  it  only  wasn't  too 
late.  But  it  was.  And  then  he  broke 
down  and  sobbed,  as  he  stood  there  in 
my  pantry  door.  I  managed  to  say 
that  he  was  so  young,  he  had  time  to 
start  all  over  again.  And  then  I  real- 
ized that  a  man  can  go  away,  kicked 
out  of  the  army,  and  yet  loving  his 
country,  after  all.  He  had  grown  up 
during  his  sixteen  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  he  knew  now  all  it  was  that 
he  had  thrown  away.  But,  as  he  said,  it 
was  too  late. 

Well,  he  left,  and  we  got  a  new  pa- 
roled prisoner  working  around  outside 
the  house.  But  nights  when  the  wind 
howled  outside,  and  it  was  so  bitter 
cold,  as  I  sat  by  the  warm  fire  in  our 
cosy  quarters,  my  thoughts  would  turn 
to  Tompkins,  and  I  would  wonder 
where  he  was — in  some  poor,  cheap 
lodging  house — or  half-frozen,  riding 
on  a  freight?  I  thought,  too,  of  the 
anxious,  waiting  mother,  and  hoped 
she  wouldn't  know  her  boy  was  on  the 
way  until  he  was  safely  folded  in  her 
arms. 

A  week  passed,  and  of  course  I 
thought  less  and  less  about  poor 
Thompkins;  that  is  human  nature.  At 
the  end  of  about  ten  days  after  his 
departure,  it  was  rumored  that  the 
commanding  officer  of  the Com- 
pany had  received  a  telegram  from  a 


station  agent  In  Tennessee,  saying  that 
a  man  had  been  found  dead  on  the 
tracks — had  evidently  been  killed 
while  riding  on  a  freight — and  from 
the  dishonorable  discharge  from  the 
United  States  Army,  which  was  tound 
in  his  pocket,  they  had  been  able  to 
identify  him  as   Charles  Thompkins, 

formerly  a  soldier  at  Fort  ,  and 

that  they  wanted  his  home  address.  A 
letter  from  his  mother,  also  in  his 
pocket,  was  enclosed.  It  had  been  use- 
less, as  there  was  no  address  on  it.  I 
knew  the  company  commander  very 
well,  and  when  I  told  him  about  know- 
ing something  of  the  man's  history,  he 
let  me  see  the  mother's  letter.    It  read : 

"My  darling  Boy: 

"I  am  so  glad  your  enlistment  is 
nearly  up,  and  that  you  will  soon  be 
home  once  more.  The  girls  can  hardly 
wait  to  -see  you.  Lulu  wears  long 
dresses  now.  With  an  honorable  rec- 
ord and  steady  advancement  like 
yours,  it  seems  too  bad  to  leave  the 
Army.  I  always  loved  soldier  boys, 
and  I  am  so  happy  to  have  my  boy  a 
soldier.  Perhaps  when  you  have  been 
home  a  while,  you  will  want  to  re- 
enlist.  Let  me  know  if  you  need  money 
to  get  home  with,  and  I  can  manage 
to  send  it.  Aunt  Kate  was  over,  Sun- 
day, and  we  had  such  a  nice  dinner — 
fried  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  gravy, 
beets,  tomatoes,  corn,  onions,  and  ap- 
ple pie.  I  wished  my  baby  boy  was 
here  to  have  some.  But  I  know  he  will 
be  here  soon. 

"Your  loving  mother, 
"SARAH  B.  THOMPKINS." 


Captain 


-,  the  Company  Com- 


mander, wrote  the  poor,  old  mother,  on 
the  far-away  farm,  and  told  her  as 
gently  as  could  be,  how  her  boy  had 
been  killed  on  his  way  home  to  her 
(and   I  have   always   loved   Captain 

for  this) ;  he  never  mentioned  in 

the  letter  that  her  boy  had  been  any- 
thing but  a  soldier  with  the  most  hon- 
orable record.  Also  he  telegraphed  the 
station  agent  to  destroy  the  yellow  pa- 
per found  in  Thompkins'  pocket.  He 
seemed  to  realize  that  even  a  military 
convict  is  some  one's  baby  boy." 


Mome  on  "Permission" 


By  Henry  Bazin 


EVERY  three  months  the  French 
soldier  is  given  six  days  at 
home.  That  is,  he  is  supposed 
to  receive  this  permission,  as  it 
is  called.  Very  often  he  doesn't  get  it. 
If  his  regiment  happens  to  be  fighting 
a  critical  battle  when  his  leave  falls 
due  it  is  postponed  for  eight,  ten 
months,  sometimes  for  a  year.  Yet 
short  and  uncertain  as  this  leave  is,  it 
keeps  the  soldier  going  and  makes  the 
war  endurable  for  the  soldier's  family 
through  the  interminable  suspense. 
The  permission  is  the  brightest  spot  in 
the  soldier's  life;  but  it  is  not  all  gay. 

The  permission,  much  as  it  is  longed 
for,  is  often  rather  a  heartbreaking  ex- 
perience. Because,  after  all,  it  just 
means  that  every  time  it  all  has  to  be 
gone  through  with  again,  the  separa- 
tion that  every  one  knows  may  be  for 
always.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six 
days  there  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
last  one,  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over 
ever5M:hing.  Six  days  is  just  a  mo- 
ment. Before  it  is  begun  it  is  almost 
over,  and  people  have  to  try  to  make 
believe  that  it  is  an  eternity. 

Sometimes,  when  you  see  a  poilu  and 
his  wife,  or  his  girl,  in  a  tram-car  or  in 
a  voiture,  leaning  close  together,  each 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  other,  you 
can  not  tell  whether  the  time  has  just 
begun  or  whether  he  is  on  his  way 
back.  Because  with  the  first  meeting 
the  anguish  of  parting  begins  again. 

Of  course  they  are  not  altogether 
tragedies  of  meeting  and  parting. 
Sometimes  there  is  much  feasting  and 
feting,  and  the  departure  is  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  comfort  of  the  reunion. 
The  husband  or  son  or  father  comes 
back  from  the  front  a  tremendously 
magnified  human  being,  a  hero  to  be 
adored  and  worshiped.    Ever  since  she 


knew  he  was  coming,  the  wife  has  been 
sweeping  and  garnishing  the  house, 
making  her  own  wardrobe  as  beautiful 
as  she  can,  writing  out  menus  for  im- 
possibly delicious  meals,  planning  to 
make  every  moment  of  the  six  days 
perfect  and  memorable. 

Men  say  that  the  wonderful  thing 
about  the  terrible  existence  at  the  front 
is  the  sense  it  gives  them  of  being  in- 
tensely alive.  Power,  energy,  endur- 
ance they  have  never  imagined  comes 
into  their  experience.  They  have  a 
sense  of  vitality,  a  keenness  never  felt 
in  ordinary  life.  When  they  go  back 
on  permission  they  are  still  intensely 
living,  intensely  feeling  creatures.  Six 
days  of  life,  between  two  deaths — 
there  is  nothing  stupid  or  humdrum 
about  that. 

Sometimes  husbands  and  wives  find 
each  other  changed  by  their  experi- 
ence. I  know  of  one  woman  who  had 
made  her  husband  a  sort  of  invalid 
with  too  much  mothering,  hovering, 
managing.  When  he  came  back  on 
his  first  penmission  she  hardly  knew 
him,  he  was  so  sturdy  and  bronzed  and 
muscled  and  swaggering.  He  came 
home  and  talked  the  rough  language  of 
the  trenches,  and  shouted  and  sang  and 
swore  and  misbehaved  and  carried  her 
up  and  down  stairs;  he  ate  and  drank 
things  that  weren't  good  for  him,  and 
made  her  go  to  the  cinema  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  and  to  common  cafes, 
and  shocked  her  dreadfully.  All  the 
time  she  was  protesting  helplessly,  and 
thought  she  would  die  of  it.  But  when 
he  went  away  she  cried  more  than  she 
ever  had  cried  when  he  first  went  off  to 
war. 

Men  home  on  permission  make  up  a 
great  part  of  the  present  city  life  of 
Paris,  and  if  one  were  to  stand  on  the 
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boulevards  he  would  see  drama  after 
drama,  some  complete,  some  fragmen- 
tary. The  man  home  from  the  trenches 
lets  his  simple,  human  side  come  to  the 
surface,  and  six  days  is  too  short  to 
waste  any  time  in  pretense. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  subway  at  the 
Madeleine — a  permissionnaire  from 
the  front,  thirty-five,  solid,  tanned,  his 
faded  coat  brushed  but  still  full  of  dust 
— his  wife,  smiling,  pretty,  well- 
dressed.  They  were  going  to  leave 
each  other;  oh,  for  only  a  few  minutes. 
It  was  perhaps  then  only  about  the 
third  day.  She  was  only  going  to  do 
a  few  errands,  and  he  had  some  things 
to  do  some  other  place.  They  clasped 
hands,  looking  steadily  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  then,  without  false 
shame,  they  kissed  each  other  in  the 
open  boulevard  .  .  . 

An  old  gentleman  and  his  little  wife 
of  sixty  passed;  they  looked  at  the 
couple  and  then  at  each  other.  It  was 
as  if  they  regretted  that  they  had  lived 
a  long  life  of  too  serene  affection  with- 
out having  known  one  moment  like  this 
of  the  other  two,  the  moment  that  the 
war  had  made  so  full  of  complete 
abandon,  of  unconsciousness. 

Only  a  civilian,  very  young,  very 
debonaire,  and  the  little  painted  wo- 
man with  him,  laughed. 

"Imbeciles!"  said  the  old  gentleman 
to  his  wife,  scowling  at  them  terri- 
bly. .  .  . 

Waiting  on  the  curb  to  cross  the 
street,  I  noticed  a  taxicab  coming  to- 
ward me  slowly,  because  of  the  traffic. 
For  a  second  I  was  astonished  because 
in  broad  daylight,  in  an  open  cab,  there 
was  a  woman  with  both  arms  around 
the  neck  of  a  man,  her  head  on  his 
shoulder.  Then  I  saw  that  tKey,  too, 
were  not  in  this  world.  She  was  in 
black,  and  tears  were  streaming  down 
her  pale  face.  He  was  in  uniform, 
with  his  packs  and  campaign  things 
on  his  back.  His  face  was  even  more 
terribly  rigid  and  desperate.  I  knew 
they  were  going  to  the  station  .  .  , 

Farther  on,  where  the  Rue  du  Bac 
comes  down  to  the  river,  there  was  a 
blonde,  brown  boy  in  horizon  blue, 
with  his  father  and  mother. 


She  was  a  little  thin  woman  in  black, 
with  a  long  black  veil,  and  there  was 
a  black  band  on  the  sleeve  of  the  boy 
and  on  that  of  the  man.  The  other 
boy,  probably,  had  been  killed.  They 
stopped  and  talked  a  moment;  he  was 
going  off  somewhere,  it  seemed,  but 
they  would  all  meet  at  dinner,  at  La- 
venue's,  at  seven.  They  both  kissed 
him  gravely,  on  one  cheek  and  then 
the  other  under  his  blue  helmet.  He 
had  to  bend  way  down  to  kiss  his 
mother  .  .  . 

On  the  sidewalk,  before  a  fine  old 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Varenne,  there  was 
a  closed  motor.  A  good-looking  officer 
and  a  lady,  very  cold  and  still  and 
beatifully  dressed,  came  down  to  the 
car.  I  could  see  she  was  quite  a  great 
lady,  A  footman  came  out  of  the 
house  with  bags,  and  they  stood  there 
on  the  sidewalk  waiting  for  him  to  ar- 
range things,  not  saying  anything. 

Suddenly  a  little  boy,  about  four 
years  old,  came  running  down  from  the 
house,  crying  out  over  and  over,  "I 
want  you,  my  papa!  I  want  you,  I 
want  you,  my  papa!"  And  the  cold 
lady  lost  all  her  splendid  poise  and  be- 
gan to  cry,  too,  in  the  arms  of  the  man, 
before  everybody.  A  nurse  came 
down  for  the  little  boy,  and  somehow 
the  officer  and  the  woman  got  into  the 
motor.  The  man  said  to  the  chauffeur, 
"A  la  gare,"  and  they  drove  away  .  .  . 

Crossing  the  cobbled,  noisy  square 
in  front  of  the  Gare  Montparnasse,  a 
woman,  without  any  hat,  a  working  wo- 
man and  a  poilu  in  his  faded  blue, 
ragged  coat  and  blue  helmet,  and  in  his 
arms  a  baby.  Her  face  was  streaked 
with  dust  and  tears,  and  she  held  on  to 
the  edge  of  his  ragged  blue  coat.  He 
held  the  baby  in  both  arms,  up  close 
to  his  tanned,  thin  face.  The  baby  did 
not  seem  to  notice  anything,  just  rode 
there  happily,  held  high  in  the  sol- 
dier's arms,  waving  its  little  hands  .  . 

After  dinner,  when  it  was  just  begin- 
ning to  get  dark,  I  was  frightened  to 
see,  running  along  close  behind  a  tram- 
car,  almost  under  the  wheels,  it  seemed 
to  me,  a  big  black  dog.  It  was  the 
tram-car  that  runs  from  Montparnasse 
to  the  Gare  de  Lyon.    The  dog  would 
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get  a  little  behind,  then  the  car  would 
stop  and  he  would  catch  up  with  it.  He 
kept  jumping  up  against  the  steps, 
making  frantic  little  leaps  whenever 
he  came  close  to  it.  I  thought  that  he 
would  surely  be  killed. 

Then  I  saw  in  the  doorway  a  poilu  in 
his  campaign  outfit,  pack  and  gun  and 
all.  He  was  talking  to  the  dog,  telling 
him  to  go  home — and  so  they  passed 
by  me  going  to  the  station.  It  was  the 
end  of  the  sixth  day,  I  could  see  that. 
He  had  said  good-bye  to  the  family  at 
home,  begged  them  not  to  come  to  the 
station,  because  it  made  it  so  much 
harder.  But  there  was  the  dog  that 
had  come  anyway.  As  far  as  I  could 
see  it,  there  was  that  leaping  figure  of 
the  black  dog. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  soldiers  have 
no  relatives,  and  many  more  live  in 
parts  of  France  too  far  away  from  the 
battle  line  to  visit.  The  permission  in- 
cludes the  time  and  the  money  neces- 
sary to  go  and  return  from  Paris,  but 
that  is-  all.  Do  these  unfortunate  souls 
have  to  watch  their  comrades  leave  in 
high  spirits  for  six  days  with  their 
families,  without  ever  a  hope  of  shar- 
ing the  good  time  ?  Not  they !  There 
is  an  organization  in  Paris  by  which 
any  one  can  become  sponsor  for  a  poilu 
on  permission,  buy  him  for  a  "godson" 
with  the  same  sum  necessary  to  pay 
for  his  board  and  lodging  while  he  is 
in  Paris,  a  small  sum,  but  often  more 
than  the  soldier  himself  can  afford. 

So  it  will  happen  that  you  may  see 
a  little  boy,  or  an  old  lady,  or  a  man 
too  old  to  fight  walking  the  streets  with 
a  bearded  private  with  the  mud  of 
Champagne  still  damp  on  his  helmet. 

There  has  been  established  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  49  Rue  Vau- 
girard,  L'Oeuvre  des  Soldats  de  la 
Guerrs.  Through  it,  he  or  she  who 
wills  may  become  a  godfather  or  god- 
mother in  seriously  good  faith  for  six 
days.  It  costs  fifteen  francs  a  godson; 
to  be  exact,  according  to  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  just  $2.64  buys  the 
happy  privilege.  This  tiny  sum,  mar- 
velous to  relate  pays  for  the  lodging 
and  food  of  a  soldier  during  144  hours 
of  daylight  and  darkness.  All  he  needs 


is  the  sponsor — the  filling  of  a  simple 
printed  form ;  the  money  does  the  rest. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  such  a  small 
sum  could  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense.  But  "where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way."  The  use  of  the  build- 
ing is  donated  by  the  owner.  Supplies 
are  donated  or  bought  at  special  prices. 
The  place  has  been  open  some  time 
with  never  an  existing  deficit. 

There  are  accommodations  for  200 
men  at  one  time.  There  are  a  series 
of  ward-like  rooms,  with  orderly  rows 
of  clean,  sweet,  inviting  white-iron 
beds  under  a  rain-proof  roof.  Imagine 
what  that  roof  alone  means  to  a  poilu 
who  has  slept  underground  or  in  the 
open  without  removing  his  clothes  for 
months !  There  are  baths  and  a  night- 
shirt for  every  man.  There  is  a  big 
dining-hall  where  each  poilu  godson 
receives  his  three  square  meals  a  day 
— no,  two,  for  the  early  breakfast, 
French  fashion,  consists  of  but  cafe 
au  lait  and  bread.  But  the  midday 
meal  is  of  solid  substance,  well  cooked 
and  served  in  copious  quantity,  with 
the  evening  meal  in  repetition,  plus  a 
big  plate  of  hot,  nourishing  soup.  Every 
man  has  a  half-bottle  of  red  wine  with 
each  lunch  and  dinner.  And  there  is 
a  living  room  with  books  and  news- 
papers and  comfortable  lounging-seats. 

When  I  saw  all  this  I  quickly  bought 
a  godson,  and  I  walked  away  thinking 
about  it,  I  retraced  my  steps,  as  I  said 
before,  and  bought  another.  For  an 
expenditure  of  $5.28  two  men  are  my 
really  truly  godsons  for  six  days,  and, 
figuratively  speaking,  I  can  watch  over 
their  destiny.  They  will  presently  hear 
of  their  new  relation,  and  the  permis- 
sion he.  brings  them.  And  they  will 
learn  at  the  same  time  of  my  name  and 
address.  I  already  have  theirs,  chosen 
as  the  next  two  in  line  upon  the  wait- 
ing list. 

One  is  from  the  country  near  Li- 
moges in  Haute  Vienne.  I  know  the 
district  well.  He  has  a  little  farm,  and 
before  the  war  lived  upon  it  with  his 
mother  and  a  maiden  sister.  The  other 
was  a  clerk  in  a  shop  in  Marseilles. 

They  are  now  Private  • ,    of    the 

th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  Pri- 
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vate ,  of  the th  Artillery.  home  and  leave  them  with  a  hearty 

In  a  few  days  they  will  come  and  handshake,  a  good  night,  an  au  revoir, 

visit  me.    When  they  do,  we  three —  bonne  chance. 

my  two  godsons  and  I — will  have  a  lit-  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Minis- 
tie  jollification.  I'm  going  to  "blow  try  of  War  announced  a  short  time  ago 
myself ;"  we'll  have  lunch  together  and  a  new  sort  of  "permission,"  an  extra 
dinner  together,  with  a  walk  and  a  talk  special  one  of  three  days  which  does 
in  between;  perhaps  a  game  of  bil-  not  affect  the  normal  order  of  the  old 
liards  and  an  hour  or  so  in  a  cinema,  permission.  It  is  called  among  the 
which  is  French  for  a  movie.  At  10  soldiers  "la  permission  des  papas," 
p.  m.,  I'll  escort  them,  like  a  dutiful  and  is  granted  to  soldiers  of  all  grades 
godfather,  to  the  door  of  their  six-day  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  child. 


SPANISH  SKETCHES 

"Camelia." 

Moon-white  wall  of  stucco  rough, 

Thick  adobe,  sun-hard  brick; 
Black  barred  window-grating  high 

Ribboned  oblong — brown  sill  thick. 

Shadow  falls  upon  the  wall. 

Black  sombrero,  silhouette; 
Long  serape,  stringed  guitar. 

Clearly  etched  as  artist's  fret. 

Sweet  strings  thrum  to  rhythm's  beat. 

Window  frames  a  piquant  face. 
Pure  as  pearly  stuccoed  wall. 

Veiled  in  dusky  hair  and  lace. 

Red  camelia  in  her  hair, 

Warm  and  waxy  in  the  light; 
Glowing  as  the  heart  of  life. 

In  the  pale  and  shadowed  night. 

Tall  black  shadow  at  the  base, 

Ribbon-grated  stucco  wall; 
Red  camelia  in  a  hand, 

Hovering  there  about  to  fall 

As  a  petal  from  a  flower. 

Quivering,  hesitant  to  go 
From  its  warm  life-giving  home, 

To  the  shadows  dark  below. 

Splash  of  scarlet  downward  dropping 
.    Into  unknown  black  abyss; 
Caught  suspended  in  descending 
To  be  hallowed  by  a  kiss. 

Sweet  camelia,  lover's  token, 

Faithful  to  thy  sender's  call. 
Thou  canst  melt  the  heart  of  shadows, 
Pierce  the  thick  adobe  wall. 

Mabel  A.  Stanford. 


Sidelights  on  tlie  Russian  Revolution 


By  Sybil  Grey 


1WAS  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
Russia  with  the  Anglo-Russian 
Hospital  for  eighteen  months  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  and  during 
that  time  I  had  ample  opportunity  of 
hearing -many  expressions  of  opinion. 
When  the  Revolution  burst  it  came  as 
a  surprise,  as  although  for  the  few 
months  preceding  the  outbreak  the  peo- 
ple of  all  classes  talked  freely  of  a  pos- 
sible revolution  the  general  opinion 
was  that  nothing  would  take  place  un- 
til after  the  war.  Professor  Miliukov, 
in  his  famous  speech  delivered  in  the 
Duma  on  November  14th,  said:  "You 
cannot  conduct  a  domestic  war  when 
you  are  fighting  an  external  enemy." 
Strikes  and  disturbances  were  feared 
at  the  opening  of  the  Duma  in  Febru- 
ary, but  the  streets  were  placarded 
with  appeals  to  workmen  to  refrain 
from  making  demonstrations  which 
might  affect  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
war.  It  was  thought  inadvisable  to 
hamper  the  Duma  when  it  first  met  by 
riots  which  might  provide  the  Emperor 
with  an  excuse  for  closing  it  altogether 
— an  act  which  would  probably  have 
fanned  the  smouldering  flame  of  dis- 
content into  a  blaze  of  revolution  all 
over  the  country. 

All  through  the  winter,  which  was 
of  a  severity  unknown  since  the  year 
of  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  the 
food  question  grew  more  and  more 
acute.  Owing,  apparently,  to  bad  or- 
ganization and  scarcity  of  transport 
there  was  a  real  shortage  of  bread. 
Prices  had  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Some  of  the  necessities  of 
life  were  very  difficult  to  obtain.  It 
was  a  common  sight  to  see  long  lines 
of  women,  children  and  even  well- 
dressed  people  outside  a  baker's  shop 
waiting  for  bread  or  sugar.    Frequently 


they  waited  patiently  for  hours,  not- 
withstanding a  bitter  temperature  of 
30  to  50  degrees  of  frost,  taking  up 
their  st^nd  as  early  as  2  a.  m.  (the 
shops  opened  at  8  a.  m.)  in  order  to 
make  certain  of  getting  bread.  All  day 
these  long  queues  of  patient  and  shiv- 
ering people  were  to  be  seen  outside 
the  bread  shops.  Small  wonder  that 
the  people  began  to  be  restive  with  a 
Government  that  did  nothing  to  amel- 
iorate this  stage  of  affairs. 

For  some  time  past  the  Government 
had  been  greatly  discredited,  especi- 
ally since  Rasputin's  death,  by  revela- 
tions of  the  sinister  and  evil  influence 
that  he  was  known  to  have  possessed 
with  many  high  officials,  in  particular 
with  Protopopoff,  the  much-hated  and 
mistrusted  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  was  held  responsible  for  the  food 
shortage. 

The  Immediate  Incidents  that  led  to 
the  Revolution  were  comparatively 
trivial.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  March 
8th  (February  23,  Russian  date),  a 
poor  woman  entered  a  bread  shop  on 
the  Morskaia,  the  Bond  street  of  Petro- 
grad,  and  asked  for  bread.  She  was 
told  that  there  was  none.  On  leaving 
the  shop  she  saw  some  in  the  window; 
she  broke  the  window  and  took  it.  A 
general,  passing  In  his  motor,  stopped 
and  remonstrated  with  her.  A  crowd 
at  once  collected  and  the  incident 
ended  by  the  general's  motor  being 
smashed.  The  crowd,  increasing  in 
size  all  the  time,  then  paraded  the 
streets,  asking  for  bread.  The  same 
afternoon,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  working  men  and  fac- 
tories are,  a  factory  hand  on  his  return 
home  beat  his  wife  because  she  had 
failed  to  procure  bread  for  his  meal. 
The  neighboring  women  ran   in  and 
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confirmed  the  woman's  story  that  she 
had  waited  several  hours  outside  a 
bread  shop  only  to  be  told  on  gaining 
admission  that  there  was  none.  The 
men  joined  in  the  discussion  and 
agreed  that  it  was  not  the  woman's 
fault,  and  that  it  was  better  to  strike 
and  make  a  demonstration  in  the 
streets,  demanding  bread. 

On  Friday,  March  9th,  nothing  un- 
usual happened  until  midday,  when 
crowds  began  to  collect,  composed  of 
a  large  number  of  well-to-do  people  as 
well  as  workingmen.  Strong  patrols 
of  Cossacks  were  in  the  streets  quietly 
riding  among  the  people,  who  were  all 
in  the  best  of  humor.  No  greater  acts 
of  violence  took  place  than  the  over- 
turning of  one  or  two  trams,  and  the 
removal  of  the  driving  handles  of 
many  others,  thereby  causing  the  tram 
service  to  be  very  irregular  during  that 
day.  In  the  afternoon  on  the  Nevski, 
opposite  the  Kasan  Cathedral,  a  big 
crowd  assembled.  The  Prefect  of  Po- 
lice, driving  up  in  his  car,  ordered  the 
officer  commanding  a  patrol  of  Cos- 
sacks to  charge  the  people  with  drawn 
swords.  The  officer  replied :  "Sir,  I 
cannot  give  such  an  order,  for  the  peo- 
ple are  only  asking  for  bread," 
Whereupon  the  people  cheered  loudly, 
and  were  cheered  in  return  by  the 
Cossacks. 

On  Saturday,  March  10th,  the  Duma 
had  a  more  or  less  quiet  sitting,  at 
which  the  situation  was  discussed.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  made  a  speech 
saying  that  there  was  plenty  of  bread 
in  the  town,  but  that  through  faulty 
distribution  many  of  the  small  bak- 
eries had  been  overlooked.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  food  supply  was  then 
handed  over  by  the  Government  to  the 
municipal  authorities. 

Toward  twelve  o'clock  great  crowds 
collected  again,  the  factory  hands 
having  all  come  out  on  strike.  The 
Cossacks  treated  the  people  with  great 
gentleness  and  refused  to  charge  or 
use  their  whips.  In  many  places  they 
received  an  ovation,  such  sympathetic 
conduct  on  their  part  being  almost  un- 
known in  Russian  history.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  a   Cossack  fell  off  his 


horse  the  crowd  gently  picked  him  up 
and  put  him  on  again.  Very  different 
was  the  behavior  of  the  police,  who 
used  the  backs  of  their  swords  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  crowds  assembling. 
In  the  afternoon  an  officer  in  an  ist- 
vostchik,  who  had  evidently  annoyed 
the  people,  was  suddenly  removed 
from  his  istvostchik  and  swallowed  up 
by  the  crowd.  We,  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  wondered  what  had  happened 
to  him,  when  his  sword,  bent  double, 
was  lifted  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
from  hand  to  hand  and  dropped  into 
the  Fontnka  Canal,  after  which  he 
was  allowed  to  go  free.  In  the  even- 
ing about  five  o'clock  a  man  was  killed 
on  the  Anitchkoff  Bridge,  probably  by 
a  shot  from  a  policeman  in  a  window. 
Half  an  hour  later  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  police  was  killed  by  a  bomb  on 
the  Nevski.  Some  shooting  took  place 
by  the  police  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  and  the  Cossacks  charged  the 
crowds.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed 
and  posters  put  up  in  the  streets  warn- 
ing people  to  keep  to  their  houses  next 
day.  At  night  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished on  the  Nevski,  and  a  search- 
light played  down  the  street  from  the 
Admiralty. 

Sunday  was  a  glorious,  sunny,  cloud- 
less day,  and  as  on  the  two  previous 
mornings  no  crowd  collected  until  mid- 
day. Everything  seemed  quiet,  and 
although  we  had  been  told  that  some- 
thing would  happen  at  three  o'clock, 
we  hoped  a  peaceful  arrangement 
would  be  arrived  at,  as  the  municipal- 
ity had  been  entrusted  with  the  distri- 
bution of  food.  About  three  o'clock, 
on  looking  out  of  the  hospital  windows 
on  the  Nevski,  we  saw  crowds  walk- 
ing about  In  the  same  rather  aimless, 
good-humored  way  as  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  although  when  lined  up 
across  the  Nevski  about  ten  deep  they 
could  easily  have  been  moved  by  half 
a  dozen  men  on  horseback  riding 
through  them,  the  police,  one  hundred 
yards  farther  down  the  road,  lay  down 
In  the  snow  and  fired  a  volley  Into  the 
people,  who  all  fell  on  to  their  faces 
and  crawled  away  on  their  hands  and 
knees   into   the   side   streets,   leaving 
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about  a  dozen  killed  and  wounded.  It 
was  a  case  of  quite  unnecessary  provo- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  police,  as 
the  people  had  done  nothing  to  merit 
the  attack,  and  until  we  saw  the  killed 
and  wounded  we  thought  the  police 
had  fired  blank  cartridges.  At  the 
same  hour  all  the  way  up  the  Nevski 
and  also  in  other  parts  of  Petrograd 
the  soldiers  and  police  took  similar 
action.  There  was  a  rumor  that  the 
police  were  dressed  up  as  soldiers  in 
order  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
it  was  the  troops  who  fired  upon  them 
and  not  the  police.  Whether  this  was 
true  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Ambulances 
were  carrying  wounded  up  and  down 
the  Nevski  all  the  afternoon.  The 
bridges  over  the  Neva  were  guarded 
with  machine-guns  and  troops,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  the  workmen  coming 
over  from  the  other  side,  across  the 
frozen  river. 

On  Monday,  at  about  10  a.  m.  two 
regiments  revolted.  They  killed  one 
or  two  of  their  officers  and  disarmed 
the  rest.  The  crowds  were  very  great, 
and  one  long  procession  composed  of 
regiments  without  officers,  and  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  marched  up  the 
Nevski  to  the  Duma.  Many  were 
carrying  red  flags.  News  had  come 
that  the  Duma  had  been  closed  by  the 
Emperor.  The  revolutionaries  sur- 
rounded the  building  and  refused  to 
allow  the  deputies  to  leave  before  a 
solution  had  been  found  for  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs.  From  about  mid- 
day Monday  there  was  heavy  fighting 
all  over  the  town,  especially  round  the 
Duma,  the  Nevski,  and  the  streets 
leading  into  it.  Early  in  the  day,  af- 
ter a  short  resistance,  the  revolu- 
tionaries seized  the  Arsenal,  and  Gen- 
eral Matusoff,  head  of  the  Arsenal 
Stores,  was  killed.  They  also  broke 
into  the  prisons,  releasing  not  only  all 
the  political  prisoners,  Tbut  the  crimi- 
nal prisoners  as  well.  They  burned 
the  Court  of  Justice  with  all  the  rec- 
ords, and  destroyed  many  of  the  po- 
lice stations.  The  fire-engines  were 
turned  back  and  not  allowed  to  extin- 
guish fires. 

Since    Friday,    the    Anglo-Russian 


Hospital,  situated  on  the  Nevski  where 
the  Anitchkoff  Bridge  crosses  the  Fon- 
tanka  Canal,  had  had  a  guard  of  about 
seventy  of  the  Simennovsky  Guards. 
The  hospital  occupies  a  part  of  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  Dmitri  Pav- 
lovitch,  who  had  been  banished  to 
Persia  by  the  Emperor  owing  to  his 
having  been  implicated  in  Rasputin's 
murder.  At  one  o'clock  on  Monday 
these  men  left  the  palace  and  joined 
the  revolutionaries,  and  the  following 
regiments  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
people :  Volynsky,  Preobrazhensky, 
Kekholmsky,  Livtosky,  and  Sappers, 
making  altogether  about  25,000  men. 
During  the  afternoon  there  was  a  stiff 
fight  between  two  regiments  who  had 
remained  loyal  and  the  revolutionaries, 
but  it  ended  In  their  joining  the  rebel 
troops. 

All  through  Monday  and  the  follow- 
ing forty-eight  hours  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  fighting.  It  was  Interesting  to 
see  big  motor-lorries  going  round  the 
town  distributing  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  soldiers  and  civilians  alike.  Red 
flags  were  now  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
The  soldiers  tied  strips  of  red  to  their 
bayonets;  the  civilians  wore  red  arm- 
lets or  streamers  from  their  button- 
holes. The  police  were  armed  with 
machine  guns  which  had  been  placed 
several  weeks  before  on  roofs  and  in 
attics  of  houses  commanding  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares.  Machine  guns 
had  also  been  placed  on  the  Duma 
building,  and  even  on  the  churches 
and  on  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral.  Ample 
supplies  of  provisions  had  been  stored 
so  as  to  enable  the  police  to  hold  out 
any  length  of  time.  No  doubt  Proto- 
popoff  thought  that  by  these  precau- 
tions he  would  be  able  to  control  any 
rising  that  might  occur,  whether  It  was 
due  to  the  policy  of  the  Government 
or  not.  It  was  very  difficult  to  locate 
the  machine  guns,  and  on  Monday 
night  the  crowd  broke  Into  a  part  of 
Dmitri  Pavlovltch's  palace,  thinking 
that  the  police  were  firing  a  machine 
gun  from  the  roof.  A  general  belong- 
ing to  the  Grand  Duke's  suite,  after 
having  given  them  his  sword  and  re- 
volver, assured  them  that  there  was 
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no  gun  on  the  roof,  but  that  they  were 
welcome  to  go  and  search  for  them- 
selves. This  they  were  unwilling  to 
do,  for  it  was  not  very  healthy  during 
these  days  to  be  seen  on  the  roof  of 
a  house,  as  a  fresh  crowd  coming  up 
the  street  were  apt  immediately  to 
open  fire.  Two  or  three  different 
crowds  came  that  night,  all  thinking 
the  same  thing,  but  they  were  very 
good,  and  went  peaceably  away  on 
hearing  that  it  was  the  English  hos- 
pital. Red  Cross  flags  were  hung  out- 
side the  hospital  and  the  doors  left 
open  all  night  so  that  any  one  could 
come  in  who  wished  to  do  so. 

We  saw  two  interesting  things  on 
Monday  across  the  Anitchkoff  Bridge 
on  the  Nevski.  The  first  was  a  com- 
pany of  men  coming  up  the  Fontanka 
Canal  with  an  officer  at  their  head, 
whilst  from  the  opposite  direction 
came  a  motor-lorry  crowded  with  rev- 
olutionary troops.  Before  they  met  it 
was  evident  that  the  revolutionaries 
did  not  know  on  which  side  the  sol- 
diers were.  The  latter  hesitated,  and 
their  officer  turned  round  and  spoke 
to  them.  There  was  a  dramatic  pause, 
and  then  the  officer  took  off  his  belt 
and  his  sword,  cut  the  belt  into  little 
pieces,  stamped  it  in  the  snow,  and 
walked  off  at  the  head  of  his  men,  in 
company  with  the  motor-lorry.  The 
other  incident  occurred  as  a  regiment 
of  Cossacks  rode  up  the  Nevski  at  a 
walk.  The  light  was  just  fading  and 
they  looked  almost  ghost-like,  coming 
out  of  the  gray  mist  on  their  gray 
horses,  with  their  lances  at  rest.  We 
were  admiring  the  picture  they  made, 
when  a  machine  gun  very  close  at 
hand  opened  fire.  Instantly  the  men 
galloped  off,  lying  low  on  their  horse's 
necks,  but  not  before  two  saddles  were 
emutied. 

On  Tuesday  morning  all  the  work- 
men were  armed.  Practically  all  the 
troops  in  Petrograd  had  sided  with  the 
revolutionaries,  but  three  companies 
and  some  light  artillery  defended  the 
Admiralty,  where  most  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  were  in  hiding.  These 
troops  did  not  join  the  Revolution  un- 
til Wednesday  morning.     There  was 


an  amusing  sight  of  a  motor-lorry  ca- 
reering down  the  Nevski  at  7  a.  m. 
with  a  machine  gun  on  it,  an  hour 
when  the  street  was  practically  de- 
serted, but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
men  from  firing  the  machine-gun  as 
hard  as  they  could  as  they  went  along. 
They  with  their  machine-gun  were 
having  a  "joy  ride!" 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the 
crowd  attacked  the  Astoria  Hotel,  the 
biggest  hotel  in  Petrograd,  which  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Government 
several  months  before  and  turned  into 
a  military  hotel.  At  2  a.  m.  that  morn- 
ing the  revolutionaries  had  threatened 
the  hotel,  but  had  gone  away  after 
having  received  three  guarantees:  (1) 
That  nobody  would  fire  from  the  ho- 
tel; (2)  that  there  were  only  officers 
on  leave,  and  Allied  officers,  and  wo- 
men and  children  in  the  building;  (3) 
that  no  anti-revolutionary  meetings 
would  be  held  there.  Six  hours  later, 
as  a  big  crowd  of  troops  and  work- 
men were  passing,  the  police,  or  Ger- 
man agents,  hidden  in  the  roof  of  the 
building,  fired  on  them  with  machine 
guns!  The  revolutionaries,  infuriated, 
stormed  the  building,  and  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  hot  fighting  took  the 
hotel.  They  rushed  in,  a  howling, 
raging  mob,  armed  to  the  teeth,  sacked 
the  ground  floor,  killed  some  Russian 
officers,  and  surged  up  the  staircase, 
shooting  up  the  lift  and  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Allied  officers  were  stand- 
ing on  the  first  floor,  and  naturally 
thought  their  last  hour  had  come,  for 
some  of  the  crowd  were  already  drunk, 
and  by  this  time  the  criminal  prison- 
ers were  mixed  up  with  the  revolu- 
tionaries. To  the  amazement  of  the 
officers  the  moment  the  crowd  saw  the 
English  uniforms  they  stopped.  Some 
of  them  even  took  off  their  hats  and 
said,  "English  officers !  Forgive  us,  we 
do  not  wish  to  bother  you,"  and  passed 
on  in  the  most  courteous  manner  pos- 
sible to  do  more  destruction  to  the  ho- 
tel and  its  inmates.  They  got  into  the 
cellars,  where  there  were  thousands  of 
bottles  of  wine  and  many  barrels  of 
spirit.  A  few  of  them  were  just  be- 
ginning to  drink  when  some  soldiers 
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coming  in  said:  "No,  my  friends,  do 
not  let  us  spoil  our  fight  for  freedom 
by  drinking  and  looting,"  and  they 
straightway  broke  all  the  bottles  with 
the  butt-end  of  their  rifles.  This  and 
similar  magnificent  examples  of  self- 
restraint  saved  the  town,  for  had  all 
the  wine  shops  been  looted,  and  the 
people  drunk  their  contents,  nothing 
could  have  averted  a  second  French 
Revolution. 

All  Tuesday  the  fighting  was  at  its 
height.  The  police  with  their  machine 
guns  all  over  the  town  had  to  be  lo- 
cated and  taken.  The  whole  day  a 
procession  of  motors  and  motor-lorries 
drove  up  and  down  the  streets,  crowd- 
ed with  armed  men.  Not  only  were 
these  motors  decorated  with  red  flags, 
but  they  generally  flew  the  Red  Cross 
as  well,  and  as  rifles  and  bayonets 
were  sticking  out  of  every  imaginable 
corner,  and  a  machine  gun  frequently 
fastened  on  the  back,  it  was  rather  in- 
congruous. Hospital  sisters  were  also 
often  seen  sitting  next  the  driver,  and 
every  car  had  a  couple  of  soldiers  ly- 
ing on  the  splash-board  over  the  front 
wheels,  holding  their  rifles  and  bayo- 
nets out  in  front  of  them;  a  curiously 
picturesque  sight.  One  limousine  had 
no  less  than  two  machine  guns  fixed 
on  behind,  and  hundreds  of  soldiers 
walked  about  wreathed  in  machine  gun 
belts.  Every  man,  and  every  boy 
from  the  age  of  twelve,  was  armed  that 
day.  They  were  firing  off  rifles  and 
revolvers  quite  vaguely,  for  many  of 
them  probably  had  never  had  a  fire- 
arm in  their  hands  before.  Others 
were  brandishing  most  murderous- 
looking  Cossack  swords.  A  certain 
number  of  drunken  people  were  no- 
ticed, for  the  first  time,  in  the  streets. 
There  were  continual  rumors  of  fresh 
troops  coming  into  the  town  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Two  regiments 
from  Finland  were  supposed  to  be  ar- 
riving, but  luckily  some  rails  had  been 
removed  and  a  bridge  blown  up  to 
prevent  their  coming.  Three  regi- 
ments from  the  Riga  front  were  sent 
for,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety  as  to  which  side  their  sympa- 
thies would  be  on,  but  they  all  joined 


the  revolutionaries  as  soon  as  they  en- 
tered the  town,  as  did  every  other 
regiment.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  30,000  troops  in 
Petrograd,  which  by  the  end  of  the 
week  had  reached  100,000. 

The  Duma  was  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  forming  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, as  there  were  three  parties: 
(1)  For  the  Republic;  (2)  for  a  com- 
promise with  the  Emperor;  and  (3) 
for  the  Tsarevitch,  with  a  regency  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  or  Rodzi- 
anko.  Fortunately  Rodzianko  came  to 
an  understanding  with  the  extreme  left 
on  Tuesday  night,  and  thereby  kept 
control  of  the  people.  Had  the  Duma 
been  unable  to  regain  control,  the 
fears  shared  by  many,  that  anarchy 
must  reign  on  the  morrow,  might  have 
been  realized.  Instead  of  this,  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  way  of  order 
was  discernible  on  the  Wednesday. 
There  was  much  less  shooting.  All 
civilians  were  disarmed  by  order  of 
the  Duma  Committee,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  day  one  seldom  saw  an  armed 
civilian;  a  marked  contrast  to  the  day 
before  when  none  were  to  be  seen 
without  arms.  Drunken  people  were 
being  arrested,  whether  soldiers  or 
civilians.  The  Duma  Committee  is- 
sued the  following  order  to  officers : 

"The  War  Committee  of  the  Imper- 
ial Duma  invites  all  officers  not  pos- 
sessing the  definite  charge  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  come  to  the  Hall  of  the  Army 
and  Fleet  in  order  to  receive  an  assur- 
ance of  the  universal  pass  and  exact 
registration,  so  as  to  fulfill  the  charges 
of  the  Committee  in  the  organization 
of  the  soldiers  who  have  joined  the 
representatives  of  the  people  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  capital.  Any  de- 
lay on  the  part  of  officers  in  showing 
up  will  inevitably  blemish  the  pres- 
tige of  an  officer's  calling." 

Students  were  also  enrolled  to  act 
as  police  and  to  help  to  keep  order, 
Drevent  looting,  arrest  drunkards,  etc. 
The  students  wore  armlets,  carried  re- 
volvers, and  were  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  patrol  of  three  or  four 
soldiers  under  their     command.     The 
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officers  who  were  now  registered  at 
the  Duma  were  given  back  their  arms 
and  returned  to  their  regiments  to 
help  to  restore  discipline.  On  Wed- 
nesday there  were  many  more  officers 
marching  with  the  troops,  and  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  order  in  the 
way  they  marched.  All  officers  wore 
bits  of  red,  as  indeed  did  everybody 
one  saw  in  the  street. 

The  revolutionaries  had  made  the 
fortress  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  their 
headquarters.  There  were  no  news- 
papers, but  news-sheets  and  proclama- 
tions were  being  issued  daily  from  the 
Duma,  and  also  one  from  the  Petro- 
grad  Council  of  Labor  Deputies.  These 
papers  were  taken  round  by  motors 
and  distributed  at  various  centers  of 
the  town.  As  soon  as  the  motors  were 
seen  approaching  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  besieged  by  eager  and 
impatient  crowds  who  veritably  fought 
to  obtain  a  copy. 

All  Thursday  there  was  an  uncom- 
fortable, tense  feeling  about  the 
crowds.  The  atmosphere  was  electric. 
One  felt  that  anything  might  happen. 
The  German  agents  who  posed  as  Rus- 
sian patriots  were  trying  their  best  to 
excite  the  more  extreme  Socialists  to 
further  excesses.  They  spread  every 
kind  of  rumor,  with  the  object  of  mak- 
ing the  people  restless.  Stories  went 
round  that  Riga  and  Dvinsk  had  fallen, 
that  a  revolution  had  been  raging  for 
three  days  in  Berlin;  and  that  the  Kai- 
ser was  a  prisoner  and  the  Crown 
Prince  killed !  These  and  many  other 
lies  were  being  freely  circulated  and 
believed.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  had  not  answered  the 
telegrams  of  the  Duma,  or  the  follow- 
ing one  sent  him  by  twenty-three  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
caused  a  very  bad  impression: 

"Your  Imperial  Majesty. — ^We,  the 
undersigned  elected  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  in  realization 
of  the  great  danger  now  threatening 
the  Country,  appeal  to  you  to  perform 
a  duty  of  conscience  to  Yourself  and 
to  Russia.  Factories  and  mills  have 
ceased  to  work  as  the  result  of  the  to- 


tal disorganization  of  transport  and 
lack  of  necessary  materials.  Compul- 
sory idleness  and  the  extreme  serious- 
ness of  the  food  crisis,  resulting  from 
the  dislocation  of  transport,  have  re- 
duced the  masses  to  desperation.  This 
feeling  has  been  still  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  hatred  of  the  people  for 
the  Government,  and  the  suspicions 
they  entertain  of  their  rulers.  All  this 
has  found  expression  in  popular  rebel- 
lion and  the  troops  have  joined  the 
movement.  The  Government,  which 
was  never  trusted  by  the  people,  is 
now  totally  discredited  and  utterly  in- 
capable of  coping  with  the  situation. 

"Emperor, — The  continuation  in 
power  of  the  present  Government  will 
denote  the  utter  wrecking  of  all  law 
and  will  inevitably  lead  to  defeat  in 
the  war,  the  perdition  of  the  djmasty, 
and  immeasurable  disasters  for  Rus- 
sia. We  consider  the  sole  course  open 
to  Your  Majesty  to  be  a  decisive 
change  in  internal  policies,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expressed  desires  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  all 
public  organizations;  the  resignation 
of  the  present  Cabinet ;  and  the  invest- 
ment of  a  person  trusted  by  the  people 
with  powers  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
new  Cabinet  to  be  confirmed  by  Your 
Majesty.  Every  hour  is  precious.  Fur- 
ther delay  and  wavering  may  be  fatal." 

On  everybody's  lips  one  heard  the 
same  remark:  "The  least  the  Em- 
peror could  do  would  be  to  send  some 
answer  instead  of  entirely  ignoring  the 
telegrams  sent  him."  It  was  not  until 
two  or  three  days  after  his  abdication 
that  it  was  known  that  his  entourage 
had  kept  back  the  telegrams  from  him. 
He  was  only  allowed  to  see  them  on 
Thursday,  when  it  was  already  too  late 
to  save  his  throne. 

On  Friday  the  feeling  of  electricity 
In  the  air  had  to  a  great  extent  disap- 
peared, for  the  abdication  of  the  Em- 
peror and  his  son  had  been  officially 
announced.  This  was  followed  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael's proclamation  refusing  the 
Crown  until  elected  by  the  people. 

All  the  crowns  and  double  eagles 
and  Imperial  ciphers  were  hastily  torn 
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down  in  the  streets  and  thrown  into 
the  canals.  On  the  Winter  Palace  the 
eagles  and  crown  were  not  taken  down 
but  neatly  covered  over  with  scarlet 
material.  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred people  were  standing  in  the  huge 
Winter  Palace  Square  silently  watch- 
ing this  being  done.  The  Imperial  flag 
was  then  lowered  and  the  Red  flag 
hoisted  in  its  place,  whereupon  one 
member  at  the  back  of  the  crowd  gen- 
tly clapped  his  hands  and  said: 
"Bravo!  Bravo!"  This  was  one  of 
many  curious  and  interesting  scenes 
with  which  Petrograd  abounded  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  revolutions  in  the  world's 
history. 

Considering  how  near  the  condition 
of  things  was  at  one  moment  to  abso- 
lute anarchy  it  was  marvelous  how 
self-controlled  the  people  remained. 
With  the  exception  of  the  provision 
shops  there  was  little  or  no  looting. 
The  only  cases  that  did  occur  were  the 
work  of  released  criminals  who  went 
about  dressed  up  as  soldiers.  The 
Council  of  Labor  Deputies,  realizing 
this,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  soldiers,  part  of  which  was 
as  follows : 

"Bands  of  hooligans  are  beginning 
to  go  about  the  town  who  are  robbing 
the  shops  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  revolutionary  people  and 
the  army  must  on  no  account  allow 
this.  Looting  by  hooligans  might  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  holy  work  of  freeing 
the  revolted  people,  and  the  army 
should  arrest  hooligans  who  are  found 
looting  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
Governor  of  Petrograd  appointed  by 
the  State  Duma." 

The  Imperial  Guard  left  Tsarskoye 
Selo  to  join  the  revolutionaries,  and 
many  of  the  palace  servants  also  de- 
serted the  Empress  and  the  Grand 
Duchesses,  who  were  ill  with  measles. 
Although  it  had  been  commonly  be- 
lieved that  the  Empress  might  be  as- 
sassinated, the  exact  opposite  hap- 
pened, for  the  Duma  sent  off  posthaste 
a  revolutionary  regiment  to  guard  her 
and  her  family. 

Immense  stores  of  flour  and  grain 


were  found  hidden  in  Petrograd,  large 
quantities  in  the  churches.  After  Pro- 
topopoff  gave  himself  up,  proofs  were 
found  in  his  house  of  plans  to  open 
the  wine-shops  in  order  to  provide  an 
excuse  for  firing  on  the  people  when 
they  were  drunk.  To  this  charge  must 
be  added  that  of  keeping  the  town  pur- 
posely short  of  food,  and  of  bribing 
the  police  before  the  Revolution.  All 
these  charges  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  answer  at  his  trial.  The  police  were 
supposed  to  be  loyal  to  a  man  to  the 
old  regime.  Hated  by  the  people,  they 
well  knew  that  once  they  had  fired  on 
them  they  were  not  likely  to  receive 
gentle  treatment  at  their  hands.  This 
knowledge  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
hidden  away  in  attics  and  did  not  know 
which  way  the  day  was  going  made 
them  fight  to  the  end. 

In  other  towns  like  Moscow  and 
Kieff,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Rev- 
olution came  through  the  police  gave 
themselves  up  in  a  body,  thus  avoiding 
all  bloodshed.  In  Petrograd  when 
their  cause  became  hopeless  they  tried 
in  all  manner  of  ways  to  escape.  One 
man  was  caught  dressed  as  a  woman, 
but  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  shave  off  his  mustache. 
The  majority  of  those  killed  were 
members  of  the  police  force. 

Many  peasants  in  the  streets  were 
saying  that  they  were  going  to  have  a 
Republic  with  a  Little  Father  Tsar! 
Two  privates  were  overheard  discuss- 
ing the  future.  One  of  them  said  that 
the  Emperor  should  remain  Emperor 
with  a  Constitutional  Government,  for 
God  had  anointed  him,  and  that  once 
God  had  anointed  him  man  could  not 
undo  His  work.  "Yes,"  replied  the 
other,  "but  since  God  anointed  him, 
Rasputin  has  covered  him  with  ^  his 
dirt,  and  God  would  never  reanoint  a 
man." 

The  amazing  success  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  so  short  a  time,  with  compara- 
tively small  loss  of  life,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  hardly  a  dissen- 
tient voice.  All  classes  in  all  parts  of 
Russia  were  in  sympathy  with  the  rev- 
olutionaries in  the  overthrow  of  an  in- 
competent and  hated  Government. 


The  Relations  Between  the  Trenches 


By  Stephen  Stapleton 


IN  THE  TRENCHES  one  evening  a 
battalion  of  the  Leinster  Regiment 
held  a  "kailee"  (ceilidh),  or  Irish 
sing-song,  at  which  there  was  a 
spirited  rendering  of  the  humorous  old 
ballad,  "Bryan  O'Lynn,"  sung  to  an  in- 
fectiously rollicking  tune.  The  open- 
ing verse  runs : 

"Bryan  O'Lynn  had  no   breeches    to 

wear, 
So  he  bought  a  sheep-skin  to  make 

him  a  pair. 
With    the    woolly    side    out,    and  the 

skinny  side  in, 
'Faix,  'tis  pleasant    and    cool,'    says 

Bryan  O'Lynn." 

The  swing  of  the  tune  took  the  fancy 
of  the  Germans  in  their  trenches,  less 
than  fifty  yards  away. 

With  a  "rumty-tum-tumty-tum- 
tumty-tum-tum,"  they  loudly  hummed 
the  air  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  all 
unknowing  that  the  Leinsters,  singing 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  gave  the 
words  a  topical  application : 
"With  the  woolly  side  out    and     the 

skinny  side  in, 
'Sure,  we'll  wallop  the  Gerrys,'  said 

Bryan  O'Lynn." 

Hearty  bursts  of  laughter  and  cheers 
arose  from  both  trenches  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  song.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  combatants  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  this  chance  opportunity  of 
becoming  united  again  in  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man,  even  for  but  a 
fleeting  moment,  by  the  spirit  of  good 
humor  and  hilarity. 

A  young  English  officer  of  a  differ- 
ent battalion  of  the  same  Leinster 
Regiment  tells  of  a  more  curious  in- 
cident still,  which  likewise  led  to  a 
brief  cessation  of  hostilities.    Two  pri- 


vates in  his  company  had  a  quarrel  in 
the  trenches,  and  nothing  would  do 
them  but  to  fight  it  out  on  No  Man's 
Land.  The  Germans  were  most  ap- 
preciative and  accommodating.  Not 
only  did  they  not  molest  the  pugilists, 
but  they  cheered  them,  and  actually 
fired  the  contents  of  their  rifles  in  the 
air  by  way  of  a  salute.  The  European 
war  was,  in  fact,  suspended  in  this 
particular  section  of  the  lines  while 
two  Irishmen  settled  their  own  little 
differences  by  a  contest  of  fists. 

"Who  will  now  say  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  not  sportsmen?"  was  the 
comment  of  the  young  English  officer. 
There  is,  however,  another,  and  per- 
haps a  shrewder  view  of  the  episode. 
It  was  taken  by  a  sergeant  of  the  com- 
pany. "Yerra,  come  down  out  of  that, 
ye  pair  of  born  fools,"  he  called  out  to 
the  fighters.  "If  ye  had  only  a  glim- 
mer of  sense,  ye'd  see,  so  ye  would, 
that  'tis  playing  the  Gerrys'  game  ye 
are.  Sure,  there's  nothing  they'd  like 
better  than  to  see  us  all  knocking 
blazes  out  of  each  other."  But  as  re- 
gards the  moral  pointed  by  the  officer, 
there  must  be,  of  course,  many  "sports- 
men" among  the  millions  of  German 
soldiers;  though  the  opinion  widely 
pre-^ailing  in  the  British  army  is  that 
they  are  often  treacherous  fighters.  In- 
deed, to  their  practices  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  the  bitter  personal  animosity 
that  occasionally  marks  the  relations 
between  the  combatants,  when  the 
fighting  becomes  most  bloody  and  des- 
perate, and — as  happens  at  times  in  all 
wars — no  quarter  is  given  to  those  who 
allow  none. 

In  the  wars  of  old  between  England 
and  France,  both  sides  were  animated 
by  a  very  fine  sense  of  chivalry.  Ba- 
rere,  one  of  the  chief  popular  orators 
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during  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  induced  the  Con- 
vention to  declare  that  no  quarter  was 
to  be  given  to  the  English.  "Soldiers 
of  Liberty,"  he  cried,  "when  victory 
places  Englishmen  at  your  mercy, 
strike!"  But  the  French  troops  abso- 
lutely defused  to  act  upon  the  savage 
decree.  The  principle  upon  which 
both  French  and  English  acted  during 
the  Peninsula  war  was  that  of  doing 
as  little  harm  to  one  another  consist- 
ently with  the  winning  of  victory.  Be- 
tween the  rank  and  file  friendly  feel- 
ings may  be  said,  without  any  incon- 
gruity, to  have  existed.  They  were 
able,  of  their  own  accord,  to  come  to 
certain  understandings  that  tended  to 
mitigate,  to  some  extent,  the  hardships 
and  even  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  both  alike  exposed.  One  was 
that  sentries  at  the  outposts  must  not 
be  fired  on  or  surprised.  Often  no 
more  space  than  twenty  yards  sepa- 
rated them,  and  when  the  order  to  ad- 
vance was  given  to  either  army,  the 
sentries  of  the  other  were  warned  to 
retire.  Once  a  French  sentry  helped  a 
British  sentry  to  replace  his  knapsack, 
so  that  he  might  more  quickly  fall 
back  before  the  firing  commenced.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  signaling  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces  is  men- 
tioned by  General  Sir  Charles  Napier 
in  his  "History  of  the  Peninsular 
War."  Wellington  sent  a  detachment 
of  riflemen  to  drive  away  some  French 
troops  occupying  the  top  of  a  hill  near 
Bayonne,  and,  as  they  approached  the 
enemy,  he  ordered  them  to  fire.  "But," 
says  Napier,  "with  a  loud  voice  one  of 
those  soldiers  replied  'No  firing '."and 
holding  up  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  tapped 
it  in  a  peculiar  way."  This  was  a 
signal  to  the  French,  and  was  under- 
stood by  them — probably  as  a  result 
of  a  mutual  arrangement — to  mean 
"We  must  have  the  hill  for  a  short 
time."  "The  French,  who,  though 
they  could  not  maintain  would  not  re- 
linquish the  post  without  a  fight  if 
they  had  been  fired  upon,  quietly  re- 
tired," Napier  writes;  "and  this  signal 
would  never  have  been  made  if  the 
post  had  been  one  capable  of  a  per- 


manent defense,  so  well  do  veterans 
understand  war  and  its  proprieties." 

Throughout  that  long  campaign,  the 
British  and  French  recognized  each 
other  as  worthy  foemen,  and  they  were 
both  solicitous  to  maintain  unstained 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  arms.  As  the 
opposing  forces  lay  resting  before  Lis- 
bon for  months,  the  advanced  posts  got 
so  closely  into  touch  that  much  friend- 
ly intercourse  took  place  between 
them.  French  officers  frequently  asked 
for  such  little  luxuries  as  cigars,  coffee 
and  stationery  to  be  brought  to  them 
from  Lisbon,  which  was  held  by  the 
British,  and  their  requests  were  read- 
ily complied  with.  At  the  Battle  of 
Talavera  on  July  28th,  1809,  the  pos- 
session of  a  hill  was  fiercely  contested 
all  day.  The  weather  was  so  intensely 
hot  that  the  combatants  were  parched 
with  thirst.  At  noon  there  was  an  al- 
most entire  cessation  of  artillery  and 
rifle  fire,  as  if  an  informal  truce  had 
been  suddenly  come  to  by  a  flash  of 
intuition,  and  with  one  accord  French 
and  British  rushed  down  to  the  rivulet 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  moisten  their 
burning  throats.  "The  men  crowded 
on  each  side  of  the  water's  edge,"  says 
Napier.  "They  threw  aside  their  caps 
and  muskets,  and  chatted  to  each  other 
in  broken  French  and  still  more  frag- 
mentary English  across  the  stream. 
Flasks  were  exchanged ;  hands  shaken. 
Then  the  bugle  and  the  rolling  drum 
called  the  men  back  to  their  Colors, 
and  the  fight  awoke  once  more." 

Such  amenities  between  combatants 
are  very  ancient:  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans used  to  exchange  presents  and 
courtesies  in  the  intervals  of  fighting, 
and  the  early  stages  of  this  war 
seemed  to  afford  a  promise  that  they 
would  be  revived.  The  fraternizing  of 
the  British  and  Germans  at  their  first 
Christmas  under  arms,  in  1914,  will, 
perhaps,  always  be  accounted  as  the 
most  curious  episode  of  the  war.  The 
influence  of  the  great  Christian  festi- 
val led  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
along  the  lines,  and  the  men  on  each 
side  seized  the  opportunity  to  satisfy 
their  natural  curiosity  to  see  some- 
thing more  of  each  other  than  through 
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the  smoke  of  battle  with  deadly  wea- 
pons in  their  hands  and  hatred  in  their 
eyes.  Each  side  had  taken  prisoners; 
but  prisoners  are  "out  of  it,"  and 
therefore  reduced  to  the  level  of  non- 
combatants.  The  foeman  in  being  ap- 
pears in  a  very  different  light.  He  has 
the  power  to  strike.  You  may  have  to 
kill  him,  or  you  may  be  killed  by  him. 
So  the  British  and  the  Germans,  im- 
pelled in  the  main  by  a  common  feel- 
ing of  inquisitiveness,  met  together  be- 
tween the  lines  in  "No  Man's  Land. 
There  was  some  amicable  conversation 
where  they  could  make  themselves  un- 
derstood to  each  other,  which  hap- 
pened when  a  German  was  found  who 
could  speak  a  little  English.  Cigar- 
ettes and  tunic  buttons  were  freely  ex- 
changed. But,  for  the  most  part,  Brit- 
ish and  Germans  stood  with  arms 
folded  across  their  breasts  and  stared 
at  each  other  with  a  kind  of  dread  fas- 
cination. 

It  never  happened  again.  How  could 
it  possibly  be  repeated  ?  The  introduc- 
tion into  the  conflict  by  the  Germans 
in  high  command  of  the  barbaric  ele- 
ments of  "frightfulness,"  hitherto  con- 
fined to  savage  tribes  at  war;  their  be- 
lief only  in  brute  strength;  and,  as  re- 
gards the  common  German  soldiers, 
the  native  lowness  of  morality  shown 
by  so  many  of  them ;  their  apparent  in- 
sensitiveness  to  ordinary  humane  in- 
stincts, inevitably  tended  to  harden 
and  embitter  their  adversaries  against 
them.  Even  so,  British  feeling  is  ex- 
traordinarily devoid  of  the  vindictive- 
ness  that  springs  from  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  injury,  and  evokes  in  turn,  a 
desire  for  revenge,  which,  were  it 
shown,  would,  however  lamentable,  be 
not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances. 
The  Germans,  in  the  mass,  are  re- 
garded as  having  been  dehumanized 
and  transformed  into  a  process  of  ruth- 
less destruction.  In  any  case,  they  are 
the  enemy.  As  such,  there  is  a  satis- 
faction— nay,  a  positive  delight — in 
sweeping  them  out  of  existence.  That 
is  war.  But  against  the  German  sol- 
diers individually  it  may  be  said  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  no  rancor.  In 
fact,  British  soldiers  have  a  curiously 


detached  and  generous  way  of  regard- 
ing their  country's  enemies.  When  the 
German  soldier  is  taken  prisoner,  or 
picked  up  wounded,  the  British  soldier 
is  disposed,  as  a  hundred  thousand  in- 
stances show,  to  treat  him  as  a  "pal," 
to  divide  his  food  and  share  his  cigar- 
ettes with  him  as  he  passes  to  the 
base. 

It  was  very  noticeable  how  all  the 
war  correspondents,  in  their  accounts 
of  the  taking  of  the  village  of  Ginchy 
on  the  Somme  by  the  16th  (Irish)  Di- 
vision, dwelt  on  the  chivalrous  way  in 
which  the  Irish  treated  their  van- 
quished foes.  Once  the  spirit  of  com- 
bativeness  is  aroused  in  the  Irish  sol- 
diers, they  hate  the  enemy  like  the 
black  death  to  which  they  strive  to 
consign  them.  But  when  the  fury  of 
battle  has  died  down  in  victory,  there 
are  none  so  soft  and  kindly  to  the 
beaten  enemy.  Surrender  should  al- 
ways of  course  disarm  hostility.  No 
true  soldier  would  decline  to  lower  his 
bavonet  when  a  foeman  acknowledges 
defeat  and  places  his  life  in  his  keep- 
ing. That  is,  after  a  fair  and  gallant 
fight  on  the  part  of  the  foeman.  It 
was  because  the  Germans  at  Ginchy 
were  vindictive  ir;  combat,  and  des- 
picable when  overthrown,  that  the  Irish 
acted  with  rare  magnanimity  in  accept- 
ing their  submission  and  sparing  their 
lives. 

In  that  engagement  the  Irish  made 
a  characteristically  headlong  dash  for 
the  enemy  positions.  Rifle  and  ma- 
chine gun  fire  was  poured  into  them  by 
the  Germans  uo  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, until,  in  fact,  they  had  reached 
the  trenches;  and  then,  as  they  were 
about  to  jumo  in  and  bayonet  and  club 
their  blood-thirsty  foemen,  they  found 
them  on  their  knees  with  hands  up- 
lifted. The  Irish  were  enraged  at  the 
sight.  To  think  that  men  who  had 
been  so  mercile<?s  should  beg  for 
mercv  when  their  opponents  were  on 
top  of  them!  Were  their  comrades 
slain  only  a  moment  since  to  go  un- 
avenged ?  These  thoughts  passed  rap- 
idlv  through  the  minds  of  the  Irish.  As 
swiftly  came  the  decision,  worthy  of 
high-souled  men.     An  enemy  on  his 
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knees  is  to  them  inviolable,  not  to  be 
hurt  or  injured,  however  mean  and  low 
he  may  have  proved  himself  to  be.  So 
the  Irish  bayonets,  at  the  very  breasts 
of  the  Germans,  were  turned  aside. 

In  the  gladiatorial  fights  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  people  in  ancient 
Rome,  the  defeated  combatant  was  ex- 
pected to  expose  his  throat  to  the 
sword  of  the  victor,  and  any  shrinking 
on  his  part  caused  the  arena  to  ring 
with  the  angry  shouts  of  the  thousands 
of  spectators,  "Receive  the  steel!"  By 
all  accounts,  the  Germans  have  a  dis- 
like of  the  bayonet.  They  might  well 
be  paralyzed,  indeed,  at  the  affright- 
ing spectacle  of  that  thin  line  of  cold 
steel  wielded  by  a  furious  Irishman; 
but  if  the  bayonet  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  soldier  of  any  of  the  other  Brit- 
ish nationalities,  his  cry  to  the  Ger- 
man that  recoiled  from  its  thrust  would 
probably  be  "Receive  the  steel!"  ex- 
pressed in  the  rudest  and  roughest  na- 
tive axiom.  The  way  of  the  Irish  at 
Ginchy  was  different;  and  perhaps  the 
renunciation  of  their  revenge  was  not 
the  least  magnificent  act  of  a  glorious 
day. 

"If  we  brained  them  on  the  spot, 
who  could  blame  .us?  'Tis  ourselves 
that  would  think  it  no  sin  if  it  was 
done  by  any  one  else,"  said  a  private 
of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers.  "Let  me  tell 
you,"  he  went  on,  "what  happened  to 
myself.  As  I  raced  across  the  open 
with  my  comrades,  jumping  in  and  out 
of  shell-holes,  and  the  bullets  flying 
thick  around  us,  laying  many  a  fine 
boy  low,  I  said  to  myself,  'This  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  fight  to  the  last  gasp  for 
those  of  us  that  get  to  the  Germans.' 
As  I  came  near  to  the  trenches,  I 
picked  a  man  out  for  myself.  Straight 
in  front  of  me,  he  was,  leaning  out  of 
the  trench,  and  he  with  a  rifle  firing 
away  at  us  as  if  we  were  rabbits.  I 
made  for  him  with  my  bayonet  ready, 
determined  to  give  him  what  he  de- 
served, when — what  do  you  think? — 
didn't  he  notice  me  and  what  I  was  up 
to!  Dropping  his  rifle  he  raised  him- 
self up  in  the  trench  and  stretched  out 
his  hands  towards  me.  What  could 
you  do  in  that  case,  but  what  I  did? 


Sure,  you  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to 
strike  him  down,  even  if  he  were  to 
kill  you.  I  caught  sight  of  his  eyes, 
and  there  was  such  a  frightened  and 
pleading  look  in  them  that  I  at  once 
lowered  my  rifle,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand,  saying,  'You're  my  prisoner!' 
I  don't  suppose  he  understood  a  word 
of  what  I  said;  but  he  clung  to  me, 
crying,  'Kamerad,  Kamerad!'  I  was 
more  glad  than  ever  that  I  hadn't  the 
blood  of  him  on  my  soul.  'Tis  a  queer 
thing  to  say,  maybe,  of  a  man  who 
acted  like  that;  but,  all  the  same,  he 
looked  a  decent  boy,  every  bit  of  him. 
I  suppose  the  truth  of  it  is  this:  We 
soldiers  on  both  sides  have  to  go 
through  such  terrible  experiences  that 
there  is  no  accounting  for  how  we  may 
behave.  We  might  be  devils,  all  out, 
in  the  morning,  and  saints,  no  less,  in 
the  evening." 

The  relations  between  the  trenches 
include  even  attempts  at  an  exchange 
of  repartee.  The  wit,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  such  circumstances,  is  in- 
variably ironic  and  sarcastic.  My  ex- 
amples are  Irish,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  had  most  to  do  with  Irish  sol- 
diers, but  they  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  taunts  and  pleas- 
antries which  are  often  bandied  across 
No  Man's  Land.  The  Germans,  hold- 
ing part  of  their  line  in  Belgium,  got 
to  know  that  the  British  trenches  op- 
posite them  were  being  held  by  an 
Irish  battalion.  "Hello,  Irish!"  they 
cried.  "How  is  King  Carson  getting 
on,  and  have  you  got  Home  Rule  yet?" 
The  company  sergeant-major,  a  big 
Tipperary  man,  was  selected  to  make 
the  proper  reply,  and,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  fully  effective,  he  sent  it 
through  a  megaphone  which  the  col- 
onel was  accustomed  to  use  in  ad- 
dressing the  battalion  on  parade. 
"Hello,  Gerrys!"  he  called  out.  "I'm 
thinking  it  isn't  information  ye  want, 
but  divarshion ;  but  'tis  information  I'll 
be  after  giving  ye,  all  the  same.  Later 
on  we'll  be  sending  ye  some  fun  that'll 
make  ye  laugh  at  the  other  side  of  yer 
mouths.  The  last  we  heard  of  Carson, 
he  was  prodding  the  Government  like 
the  very  devil  to  put  venom  into  their 
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blows  at  ye,  and  more  power  to  his  el- 
bow while  he's  at  that  work,  say  we. 
As  for  Home  Rule,  we  mean  to  have 
it,  and  we'll  get  it,  please  God,  when 
ye're  licked.  Put  that  in  yer  pipes, 
and  smoke  it!" 

The  two  names  for  the  Germans  in 
use  among  the  Irish  troops  are  "Ger- 
ry s"  and  (a  corruption  of  the  French 
"allemand"  for  German)  "Alleymans." 
Once,  when  the  Irish  Guards  were  in 
the  firing-line,  they  could  see,  by 
means  of  a  mirror  stuck  up  on  the  pa- 
rados (the  earth  elevation  rearward  of 
the  trench),  a  big,  fat,  elderly  German 
soldier,  with  a  thick  gray  mustache 
frequently  pottering  about  the  German 
trenches.  He  took  the  fancy  of  the 
Irish,  for  the  reason  that  he  appeared 
to  them  to  be  typically  German.  They 
could  have  shot  him,  had  they  chosen ; 
but  they  preferred  to  make  a  pet  of 
him,  and  every  time  he  appeared  they 
shouted  together:  "Good  man.  Alley- 
man";  so  that  he  soon  came  to  know 
the  greeting  and  would  bow  his  head 
with  a  smile  towards  the  British  lines. 
A  day  came  when  there  was  no  "Al- 
leyman,"  and  the  Irish  Guards  began 
to  fear  that  some  harm  had  befallen 
him.  "Maybe  some  bla'guard  of  a 
sniper  in  another  part  of  the  lines  has 
shot  the  dacent  man,"  they  said.  Then 
it  struck  them  to  try  whether  a  loud 
call  for  their  favorite  would  bring  him 
again  into  view.  They  raised  a  shout 
in  unison  of  "We — want — ^AUeyman," 
and  in  about  five  minutes  the  rotund 
figure  of  the  German  appeared  on  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  smilingly  bowing 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  great  honor 
done  him  by  his  friends,  the  enemy. 
Great  was  the  relief  of  the  Irish 
Guards,  and  they  raised  a  joyful  cry 
of  "Good  man,  Alleyman." 

Of  all  the  horrible  features  of  the 
war  surely  the  most  heartrending  is 
the  fate  of  the  wounded  lying  without 
succor  in  the  open  between  the  oppos- 
ing lines,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
higher  command  on  both  sides  to  agree 
to  an  arrangement  for  a  short  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  after  an  engagement, 
so  that  the  stricken  might  be  brought 
in.    Prone  in  the  mud  and  slush  they 


lie,  during  the  cruel  winter  weather, 
with  the  rain  pouring  down  upon  them, 
their  moans  of  agony  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  mingling  with  the  cold 
blasts  that  howl  around  them.  But, 
thanks  to  the  loving  kindness  of  man 
for  his  fellow,  even  in  war,  these  un- 
fortunate creatures  are  not  deserted. 
British  soldiers  without  number  have 
voluntarily  crept  out  into  No  Man's 
Land  to  rescue  them,  often  under  mur- 
derous fire  from  the  enemy.  Many  of 
the  Victoria  Crosses  won  in  this  war 
have  been  awarded  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  displayed  in  these  most  hu- 
mane and  chivalrous  enterprises. 

Happily,  also,  brief  informal  truces 
are  not  infrequently  come  to  between 
the  opposing  forces  at  particular  sec- 
tions of  the  line,  so  that  one  or  other, 
or  both,  may  bring  in,  after  a  raid, 
their  wounded  and  their  slain.  One  of 
the  most  uplifting  stories  I  have  heard 
was  told  me  by  a  captain  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Fusiliers.  Out  there  in  front  of 
the  trench  held  by  his  company  lay  a 
figure  in  khaki  writhing  in  pain  and 
wailing  for  help.  "Will  no  one  come 
to  me?"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  anguish.  He  had  been  disabled 
in  the  course  of  a  raid  on  the  German 
trenches  the  night  before  by  a  bat- 
talion which  was  relieved  in  the  morn- 
ing. These  appeals  of  his  were  like 
stabs  to  the  compassionate  hearts  of 
the  Irish  Fusiliers.  Several  of  them 
told  the  captain  they  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  must  go  out  to  the  wound- 
ed man.  If  they  were  shot  in  the  at- 
tempt, what  matter !  It  happened  that 
a  little  dog  was  with  them  making  him- 
self Quite  at  home  in  both  the  British 
and  German  trenches  at  this  part  oi 
the  line.  He  was  a  neutral;  he  took 
no  sides ;  he  regularly  crossed  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  found  in  both  friends 
to  give  him  food  and  a  kind  word  with 
a  pat  on  the  head.  The  happy  thought 
came  to  the  captain  to  make  a  mes- 
senger of  the  dog.  So  he  wrote :  "May 
we  take  our  wounded  man  in?"  tied 
the  note  to  the  dog's  tail,  and  sent  him 
to  the  German  trenches.  The  message 
was  in  English,  for  the  captain  did  not 
know  German,  and  had  to  trust  to  the 
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chance  of  the  enemy  being  able  to 
read  it.  In  a  short  time  the  dog  re- 
turned with  the  answer.  It  was  in 
English,  and  it  ran:  "Yes;  you  can 
have  five  minutes."  So  the  captain 
and  a  man  went  out  with  a  stretcher, 
and  brought  the  poor  fellow  back  to 
our  lines.  Then,  standing  on  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  the  captain  took  off 
his  hat  and  called  out :  "Give  the  Ger- 
mans three  hearty  cheers,  boys."  The 
response  was  most  enthusiastic.  With 
the  cheers  were  mingled  such  cries  as : 
"Sure,  the  Gerrvs  are  not  all  bad 
chaps,  after  all."  and  "May  the  heav- 
ens be  the  bed  of  those  of  them  we 
may  kill."  More  than  that,  the  inci- 
dent brought  tears  to  many  a  man's 
eyes  on  the  Irish  side;  and,  it  maybe, 
on  the  German  side,  too.  Certainly 
answering  cheers  came  from  their 
trenches. 

Some  of  these  understandings  are 
come  to  by  a  sort  of  telepathic  sug- 
gestion inspired  by  the  principle  of 
"live  and  let  live,"  however  incongru- 
ous that  may  seem  in  warfare.  As  an 
instance,  recuperative  work,  such  as 
the  bringing  up  of  food  to  the  firing 
lines,  is  often  allowed  to  go  on  in  com- 
parative quietude.  Neither  side  cares 
to  stand  on  guard  in  the  trenches  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Often,  therefore,  fir- 
ing is  almost  entirely  suspended  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  night  when  it  is 
known  that  rations  are  being  distrib- 
uted. That  is  not  the  way  every- 
where and  always.  A  private  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Regiment  told  me  that 
what  he  found  most  agp^ravating  in  the 
trenches  was  the  fusillading  by  the 
Germans  when  the  men  were  getting 
ready  a  bit  to  eat.  "I  suppose,"  he 
remarked,  "  'twas  the  smell  of  the  fry- 
ing bacon  that  put  their  dandher  up." 
But  even  defensive  work  has  been  al- 
lowed to  proceed  without  interference, 
when  carried  on  simuUaneouslv  by 
both  sides.  Heavv  rain,  following  a 
hard  frost,  turned  the  trenches  in  the 
Ypres  district  into  a  chaos  of  ooze  and 
slime.  "How  deep  is  it  with  you?"  a 
German  soldier  shouted  across  to  the 
British.  "Up  to  our  knees,  bedad." 
was  the  reply.     "You  are  lucky  fel- 


lows. We're  up  to  our  belts  in  it,"  said 
the  German.  Driven  to  desperation 
by  their  hideous  discomfort  the  Ger- 
mans soon  after  crawled  up  on  to  their 
parapets  and  sat  there  to  dry  and 
stretch  their  legs,  calling  out:  "Kame- 
rads,  don't  shoot;  don't  shoot,  Kame- 
rads."  The  reply  of  the  Irish  was  to 
get  out  of  their  trenches  and  do  like- 
wise. On  another  occasion,  in  the 
broad  daylight,  unarmed  parties  of 
men  on  both  sides,  by  a  tacit  agree- 
ment, set  about  repairing  their  respec- 
tive barbed-wire  entanglements.  They 
were  no  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  apart.  The  wiring  party  on  the 
British  side  belonged  to  the  Munster 
Fusiliers.  Being  short  of  mallets,  one 
of  the  Munsters  coolly  walked  across 
to  the  enemy,  and  said :  "Good  morrow, 
Gerrys.  Would  any  of  ye  be  so  kind 
as  to  lend  me  the  loan  of  a  hammer?" 
The  Germans  received  him  with 
smiles,  but,  as  they  did  not  know  Eng- 
lish, they  were  unable  to  understand 
what  he  wanted,  until  he  made  it  clear 
by  pantomimic  action,  when  he  was 
given  the  hammer  "with  a  heart  and 
a  half,"  as  he  put  it  himself.  Having 
repaired  the  defenses  of  his  own 
trench  he  brought  back  the  hammer  to 
the  Germans,  and  thought  he  might 
give  them  "a  bit  of  his  mind,"  without 
offense,  as  they  did  not  know  what  he 
was  saying.  "Here's  your  hammer, 
and  thanks,"  said  he.  "High  hanging 
to  the  man  that  caused  this  war — ye 
know  who  I  mean — and  may  we  be  all 
soon  busily  at  work  hammering  nails 
into  his  coffin." 

Many  touching  stories  might  be  told 
of  the  sympathy  which  unites  the  com- 
batants when  they  find  themselves  ly- 
ing side  by  side,  wounded  and  help- 
less, in  shell-holes  and  copses,  or  on 
the  open  plain  after  an  engagement. 
The  ruling  spirit  which  animates  the 
soldier  in  the  fury  of  the  fight  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  of  self-preservation. 
He  kills  or  disables  so  that  he  may  not 
be  killed  or  disabled  himself.  Each 
side,  in  their  own  opinion,  are  waging 
a  purely  defensive  war.  So  it  is  that 
the  feeling  of  hostility  subsides,  once 
the  sense  of  danger  is  removed  by  the 
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enemy  being  put  out  of  action,  and 
each  side  sees  in  its  captives  not  devils 
or  barbarians,  but  fellow-men.  Espe- 
cially among  the  wounded,  British  and 
Germans,  do  these  sentiments  prevail, 
as  they  lie  stricken  together  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  a  dim  way  they 
pitifully  regard  each  other  as  hapless 
victims  caught  in  the  vortex  of  the 
greatest  of  human  tragedies,  and  they 
sometimes  wonder  why  it  was  they 
fought  each  other  at  all.  They  try  to 
help  each  other,  to  ease  each  other's 
sufferings,  to  staunch  each  other's 
wounds;  to  give  each  other  comfort  in 
their  sore  distress. 

"Poor  devil;  unnerved  by  shell 
shock,"  was  the  comment  passed  as  a 
wounded  German  was  being  carried  by 
on  a  stretcher  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  It  was  not  the  roar  of 
the  artillery  and  the  bursting  of  high 
explosives  that  had  unnerved  him,  but 
the  self-sacrifice  of  a  Dublin  Fusilier 
who  in  succoring  him  lost  his  own  life. 
At  the  hospital  the  German  related 
that  on  recovering  his  senses  after  be- 
ing shot  he  found  the  Dublin  Fusilier 
trying  to  staunch  the  wound  in  his 
shattered  leg,  from  which  blood  was 
flowing  profusely.  The  Irishman  un- 
did the  field  dressing,  consisting  of 
bandage  and  antiseptic  preparations, 
which  he  had  wrapped  round  his  own 
wound  and  applied  it  to  the  German  as 
he  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  bleed- 
ing to  death.  Before  the  two  men  were 
discovered  by  a  British  stretcher  party 
the  Dublin  Fusilier  had  passed  away. 
He  developed  blood-poisoning  through 
his  exposed  wound.  The  German,  on 
hearing  the  news,  broke  down  and 
weDt  bitterly. 

Reconciliation  between  wounded  foe- 
men  is,  happily,  a  common  occurrence 
on  the  stricken  plain.  The  malignant 
roar  of  the  guns  may  still  be  in  their 
ears,  and  they  may  see  around  them 
bodies  battered  and  twisted  out  of  all 
human  shape.  All  the  more  are  they 
anxious  to  testify  that  there  is  no  fury 
in  their  hearts  with  each  other,  and 


that  their  one  wish  is  to  make  the 
supreme  parting  with  prayers  and 
words  of  loving  kindness  on  their  lips. 
I  have  had  from  a  French  officer,  who 
was  wounded  in  a  cavalry  charge  early 
in  the  war,  an  account  of  a  pathetic  in- 
cident which  took  place  close  to  where 
he  lay.  Among  his  companions  in  af- 
fliction were  two  who  were  far  gone 
on  the  way  to  death.  One  was  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Uhlans  and  the  other  a 
private  in  the  Royal  Irish  Dragoons. 
The  Irishman  got,  with  a  painful  ef- 
fort, from  an  inside  pocket  of  his  tunic 
a  rosary  of  beads  which  had  a  crucifix 
attached  to  it.  Then  he  commenced  to 
mutter  to  himself  the  invocations  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  which  the  Ros- 
ary is  composed.  "Hail  Mary,  full  of 
grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee;  blessed 
art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is 
the  fruit  of  thy  womb  Jesus."  The 
German,  lying  huddled  close  by, 
stirred  with  the  uneasy  movements  of 
a  man  weak  from  pain  and  loss  of 
blood  on  hearing  the  murmur  of  prayer 
and,  looking  round  in  a  dazed  condi- 
tion, the  sight  of  the  beads  in  the 
hands  of  his  fellow  in  distress  seemed 
to  recall  to  his  mind  other  times  and 
different  circumstances — family  pray- 
ers at  home  somewhere  in  Bavaria, 
and  Sunday  evening  devotions  in 
church — for  he  made,  in  his  own  ton- 
gue, the  response  to  the  invocation: 
"Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 
us  sinners  now  at  the  hour  of  our 
death.  Amen."  So  the  voices  inter- 
mingled in  address  and  prayer — the 
rapt  ejaculations  of  the  Irishman,  the 
deep  guttural  of  the  German — getting 
weaker  and  weaker,  in  the  process  of 
dissolution,  until  they  were  hushed  on 
earth  forevermore. 

War  has,  outwardly,  lost  its  romance 
with  its  color  and  pageantry.  It  is 
bloody,  ugly  and  horrible.  Yet  ro- 
mance is  not  dead.  It  still  survives, 
radiant  and  glowing,  in  the  heroic 
achievements  of  our  soldiers,  and 
mostly  in  the  tender  fancies  of  their 
hearts. 


Reminiscences  of  Early  Virginia  City,  Nevada 


By  A  Californian 


(Continued    From  Last   Month) 


AT  THE  TIME  we  have  now 
reached,  after  the  great  dis- 
covery in  Crown  Point  and 
Belcher,  Virginia  City  was 
quite  a  city  in  fact  and  not  merely  in 
name.  Always  of  the  appearance  of 
a  great  straggling  village  with  most 
of  the  buildings  on  C  street,  the  main 
thoroughfare,  of  wood  and  one-storey 
high,  it  was  a  city  with  a  well  organ- 
ized municipal  government,  numerous 
and  well  equipped  schools,  a  paid  fire 
department  and  a  well  disciplined  and 
efficient  police  force.  Gambling  was 
still  a  licensed  occupation,  but  it  was 
carried  on  behind  closed  doors  and  was 
not  obtrusively  offensive.  The  num- 
ber of  saloons  was  out  of  proportion  to 
the  population,  an  inheritance  from 
earlier  days,  but  drunkenness  was  no 
commoner  than  elsewhere,  and  no  one 
could  complain  that  the  town  was  not 
well  behaved  or  that  it  was  disorderly. 
The  many  churches  of  the  place  were 
well  attended  and  well  supported,  and 
at  least  in  two  instances  were  in 
charge  of  men  whose  merits  were 
known  and  recognized  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  was  presided 
over  by  Bishop  Whitaker,  the  mission- 
ary bishop  of  Nevada,  and  of  him  it 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration  and 
with  absolute  verity  that  he  was  a  wor- 
thy successor  of  the  Apostles.  By  his 
teaching  and  example  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  people  of  all  creeds  and 
of  all  nationalities  throughout  the  en- 
tire State,  but  more  particularly  per- 
haps to  those  of  Virginia  City,  where 
he  was  at  home  and  best  known.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  the  Diocese 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 


most  important  in  the  country,  with 
the  episcopal  seat  at  Philadelphia, 
where  he  continued  for  many  years  to 
exert  the  same  elevating  and  stimulat- 
ing Christian  influences  which  had  so 
distinguished  his  beneficent  ministry 
in  Nevada.  The  parish  priest  of  the 
great  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  St.  Mary's  in  the  Moun- 
tains, was  Father  Monogue,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Sacramento  in  California. 
He  had  been  a  miner  in  California  and 
in  Virginia  City,  and  feeling  the  voca- 
tion, had  gone  abroad  and  studied  for 
the  priesthood  at  Maynooth  and  St. 
Omer.  On  his  return  he  had  been 
given  the  important  parish  of  Virginia 
City,  and  in  that  congenial  field  he 
devoted  his  untiring  energies  to  his 
chosen  work.  He  built  the  finest 
church  in  Virginia  City,  not  like  those 
usually  built  in  mining  towns,  but  like 
the  churches  in  permanently  estab- 
lished places,  of  durable  material  and 
beautiful  design  and  construction,  and 
it  stands  there  to  this  day  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  zeal  of  its  builder  and 
of  the  fleeting  greatness  of  Virginia 
City.  He  had  by  far  the  largest  con- 
gregation in  the  town,  and  there  was 
not  a  miner  in  Washoe  or  in  the  ad- 
joining counties  who  did  not  know 
Father  Monogue  and  who  did  not  rec- 
ognize in  him  not  only  a  spiritual 
leader  but  a  S3mipathetic  friend  and 
adviser.  Both  Bishop  Whitaker  and 
Father  Monogue  were  warm  friends  of 
Marye's,  and  he  was  a  liberal  contrib- 
uter  to  their  churches.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
when  his  son,  then  Major,  afterwards 
General  William  A.  Marye,  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  of  the  United  States 
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Army,  was  married  in  1879,  Bishop 
Whitaker  performed  the  ceremony. 

The  population  of  Virginia  City  was 
naturally  an  uncertain  and  variable 
quantity.  In  1863  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  about  7,000  persons.  In 
1873,  after  the  discoveries  in  Crown 
Point  and  Belcher,  it  was  estimated  at 
17,000  or  18,000,  and  during  the  per- 
iod from  1875  to  1879,  after  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Big  Bonanza  in  Con- 
solidated Virginia  and  California,  it 
reached  the  high  water  mark  of  per- 
haps 25,000.  The  decline  began  in 
the  latter  part  of  1879,  and  continued 
with  accelerated  pace  until  the  census 
of  1900  showed  a  population  of  2,244. 
In  1910  and  '11  there  was  an  increase 
to  3,000  perhaps,  but  the  population  at 
this  time  is  probably  about  what  it 
was  in  1900. 

With  such  a  fluctuating  population 
there  could  not,  of  course,  be  any  great 
stability  in  real  estate  values  in  the 
town.  When,  after  the  fire  of  1871, 
Marye  bought  from  F.  J.  Hammell  the 
property  where  his  office  had  been,  he 
bought  it  quite  irrespective  of  what 
had  been  paid  for  property  in  the 
neighborhood  before.  He  paid  $14,- 
000  for  the  fifty-one  feet  on  C  street, 
running  through  to  B,  with  an  equal 
frontage  on  that  street.  The  price 
was  looked  upon  as  extravagant  at  the 
time,  but  as  Marye  explained  to  his 
neighbor,  George  F.  Hill,  of  the  firm 
of  Thomas  Taylor  &  Co.,  who  wanted 
to  buy  the  lot  where  his  firm  had  its 
place  of  business  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  south  of  the  piece  Marye  had 
bought,  the  property  he  had  purchased 
was  worth  to  him  what  he  had  paid 
for  it,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  move 
his  office  and  Hammell  would  not  sell 
for  less.  Marye  was  fortunate  in  get- 
ting the  lot  when  he  did,  for  values  in 
the  neighborhood  soon  after  advanced, 
and  besides  securing  a  permanent  site 
for  his  office,  he  made  a  profitable 
real  estate  investment.  He  improved 
the  property  with  a  good  building 
called  the  Marye  building,  and  got 
high  rents  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
though  it  was  ultimately  sold  by 
Marye's  heirs  for  a  song,  that  did  not 


occur  until  it  had  paid  for  itself  more 
than  once  with  a  good  rate  of  interest 
in  the  bargain.  The  rapid  changes  in 
real  estate  values  in  Virginia  City  are 
illustrated  in  a  striking  way  by  the 
history  of  a  house  on  Taylor  street  of 
some  local  note  of  which  Marye  was 
at  one  time  the  owner.  It  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $30,000  by  Wm.  M.  Stewart 
in  the  early  sixties  before  he  became 
United  States  Senator,  and  while  he 
was  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  profit- 
able law  practice  in  Washoe.  While 
he  lived  in  it  with  his  wife,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Senator  Foote  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  one  of  the  popular  host- 
esses of  Virginia  City,  it  was  one  of 
the  social  centers  of  the  town.  When 
Stewart  was  elected  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada and  left  for  Washington,  he 
turned  the  house  over  to  his  former 
law  partner,  Charles  De  Long,  who 
was  afterwards  Minister  to  Japan,  and 
who  before  leaving  for  his  post  in  the 
Orient  sold  the  place  to  A.  J.  Ralston, 
brother  of  W.  C.  Ralston,  and  who  had 
succeeded  Wm.  Sharon  as  agent  in 
Virginia  City  for  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia. What  De  Long  gave  for  the  house 
is  not  known,  but  Ralston  when  he 
bought  it  from  De  Long  paid  $10,000 
for  it.  Ralston  lived  there  for  some 
time  until  he  took  a  large  apartment  in 
Marye's  building  on  B  street,  and  he 
not  long  afterwards  requested  Marye 
to  take  the  Stewart  house  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $2,500  in  satisfaction  of  a  guar- 
anty which  he  had  assumed  on  an  ac- 
count in  Marye's  office.  Marye  as- 
sented and  leased  the  property  for 
sixty-five  dollars  a  month  to  Judge 
Kirkpatrick  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  oc- 
cupied it  for  some  time.  After  that  it 
was  vacant  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
owner  paid  taxes,  insurance  and  re- 
pairs and  had  no  return  until  he  finally 
sold  it  for  one  hundred  dollars  to  Piper 
of  Piper's  Opera  House,  who  tore  it 
down,  and  used  what  he  could  of  the 
material  in  re-building  his  theatre  on 
B  street  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
one  on  D  street,  which  had  been  burnt 
down.  This  was  not  an  exceptional 
story  later,  but  probably  in  this  in- 
stance the  decline  in  values  began  ear- 
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Her  and  ran  its  course  sooner  than  with 
other  buildings  in  the  town. 

Virginia  City  was  never  before  so 
prosperous  and  populous  as  in  1873, 
but  there  was  naturally  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  ranks  of  the  lawyers  who  had 
been  attracted  there  in  earlier  times  by 
the  magnitude  and  the  lucrative  char- 
acter of  the  litigation  between  the  var- 
ious mines  on  the  lode  to  settle  their 
mutual  rights  and  boundaries,  and  be- 
tween the  different  companies  claim- 
ing in  some  instances  the  same  mining 
properties.  A.  P.  Crittenden  was  one 
of  the  early  ones  to  return  to  San 
Francisco;  there  through  the  good  of- 
fices and  friendship  of  W.  C.  Ralston 
he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Sam- 
uel Mountford  Wilson,  attorney  for  the 
Bank  of  California,  and  the  firm  of 
Wilson  &  Crittenden  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  on  the 
Coast.  Crittenden's  stay  in  Virginia 
City,  though,  proved  fatal  to  him,  for 
while  his  professional  practice  during 
that  time  was  not  attended  with  any 
permanent  results,  it  was  there  that  he 
formed  the  relations  with  Laura  D. 
Fair  which  ultimately  led  to  his  death 
at  her  hands.  The  large  fees  paid  by 
the  mining  companies  naturally  at- 
tracted legal  talent  of  the  highest  or- 
der to  the  Comstock,  and  the  bar  of 
Virginia  City  continued  to  be  ex- 
tremely able  until  the  wane  in  the 
town's  greatness  had  well  set  in;  but 
of  course  many  of  the  early  comers 
gradually  dropped  out  as  their  great 
cases  were  settled  or  decided.  From 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
State  government  the  bench,  too,  was 
of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Vir- 
ginia City  was  in  the  first  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  and  the  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Rising  was  the  first  judge  of  that 
district.  He  was  a  man  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  clear,  logical  mind,  and 
his  legal  training,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  bench,  was  sufficient  to  give 
him  a  sound  conception  of  the  law  in 
all  the  phases  of  its  application.  In 
the  trial  of  a  case  his  aim  was  to  lead 
counsel  at  the  bar  to  lay  before  the 
court  the  substantial  merits  involved, 
rather  than  to  insist  on  technical  points 


which  might  impede  that  effort  or 
merely  cause  delay.  He  had  the 
learning  and  the  necessary  strength  of 
character  to  control  his  court  and  to 
prevent  its  being  dominated  by  any 
lawyer  practicing  before  it,  however 
strong  and  aggressive  he  might  be; 
and  not  long  after  he  was  raised  to  the 
bench,  it  was  generally  recognized  that 
the  First  Judicial  District  had  a  fair- 
minded,  clear-headed  judge  who  pre- 
sided over  his  court  with  dignity,  and 
ability,  and  dispatched  its  business 
fairly  and  promptly.  The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Carson,  before 
which  all  the  lawyers  of  Virginia  City 
also  practiced,  was  held  by  Circuit 
Judge  Alonzo  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  J.  Field,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  high  legal  stand- 
ing of  the  former  is  attested  by  Saw- 
yer's Circuit  Court  Reports  and  the 
judicial  eminence  of  the  other  by  his 
many  masterful  decisions  reported  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Reports  of  the 
United  States.  Of  the  early  lawyers 
the  one  who  possessed  in  a  fuller  mea- 
sure perhaps  than  any  other  the  quali- 
ties which  go  to  make  up  a  great  law- 
yer was  Charles  H.  S.  Williams.  Judge 
Rising,  in  speaking  of  him  in  after 
years,  towards  the  close  of  his  own  ca- 
reer in  Virginia  City,  used  to  say  that 
of  all  the  great  lawyers  who  had  prac- 
ticed before  him,  and  there  were  not 
a  few,  Charles  H.  S.  Williams  was 
the  most  able.  Governor  Perley,  of 
Perley  &  De  Long,  who  possessed  an 
unenviable  notoriety  in  connection  with 
the  Terry-Broderick  duel,  but  who  was 
a  very  good  all-around  lawyer  and  who 
certainly  was  not  wanting  in  a  suffi- 
ciently high  estimate  of  his  own  pow- 
ers, entertained  a  profound  admiration 
for  Williams,  an  admiration  none  the 
less  sincere  for  being  reluctant,  and 
which  used  to  find  expression  in  the 
somewhat  ambiguous  remark  with 
which  he  always  accompanied  any  ref- 
erence to  Williams :  "Why,  the  damned 
old  fool  knows  everything!"  And  that 
estimate,  couched  in  more  appropriate, 
though  not  more  expressive  terms,  was 
general  among  Williams'  fellow-mem- 
bers of  the  bar.    Unfortunately  his  im- 
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mense  talents  were  not  always  at  his 
command,  and  there  were  times  when 
they  were  obscured  by  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  strong  drink.  He  was  con- 
scious of  his  failing,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose struggled  against  it,  but  not  al- 
ways successfully,  and  on  one  such 
occasion  in  San  Francisco,  discouraged, 
doubtless,  and  despairing  of  ever  be- 
ing able  to  overcome  his  weakness,  he 
put  an  end  to  it  all  by  his  own  hand. 
In  him  we  are  reminded  of  Dickens' 
character  of  Sydney  Carton  in  "A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,"  where  the  author  says : 
"Climbing  to  a  high  chamber  in  a  well 
of  houses  he  threw  himself  down  in 
his  clothes  on  a  neglected  bed,  and  its 
pillow  was  wet  with  wasted  tears. 
Sadly,  sadly  the  sun  rose,  it  rose  up- 
on no  sadder  sight  than  the  man  of 
good  abilities  and  good  emotions,  in- 
capable of  their  directed  exercise,  in- 
capable of  his  own  help  and  his  own 
happiness,  sensible  of  the  blight  on 
him,  and  resigning  himself  to  let  it  eat 
him  away." 

Another  very  able  lawyer  of  the 
early  days  was  Curtis  J.  Hillyer.  His 
partner  was  B.  C.  Whitman  and  their 
partnership  continued  until  Whitman 
was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  where  his  colleagues  were 
Judges  Graber  and  Lewis.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  during  Whitman's  in- 
cumbency the  Supreme  Court  of  Ne- 
vada was  stronger  than  ever  before  or 
since,  for  John  Garber  alone  would 
have  raised  its  standing  to  a  high  av- 
erage, and  Whitman  was  a  sound  law- 
yer and  made  a  good  judge.  His  man- 
ner as  well  as  his  learning  lent  lustre 
to  the  court,  for  he  combined  the  "sua- 
viter  in  modo"  with  the  "fortiter  in  re," 
a  trait  not  always  noticeable  among  the 
strong  men  of  the  Nevada  bench  or 
bar.  Hillyer  had  great  powers  of  con- 
centration, and  his  abstraction  when 
absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  a  case 
for  trial  was  the  source  of  a  good  deal 
of  amusement  to  his  fellow  lawyers. 
It  was  told  that  at  such  times  he  did 
not  even  recognize  the  client  for  whom 
he  was  at  work.  He  had  an  eminently 
logical  mind,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that  like  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 


he  could  reason  out  from  a  given  state 
of  facts  what  the  law  should  be,  and 
needed  only  to  refer  to  authorities  to 
fortify  his  conclusions.  He  established 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice, 
and  in  1869  was  retained  by  a  number 
of  the  Comstock  mines,  acting  through 
Sharon,  to  go  to  Washington  to  protect 
their  interests  against  the  aggressive 
legislation  urged  by  Adolph  Sutro  be- 
fore Congress  in  favor  of  his  tunnel. 
Sutro  was  certainly  not  modest  and 
probably  not  even  reasonable  in  his 
'demands,  except  from  his  own  view- 
point, and  proposed  to  make  all  the 
mines  of  the  lode  practically  tributary 
to  his  tunnel.  At  all  events,  that  was 
the  opinion  of  the  mine  owners,  and 
Hillyer,  acting  in  their  behalf,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  measure  proposed 
by  Sutro  substantially  modified.  While 
engaged  in  that  business  in  Washing- 
ton he  conceived  the  idea  that  the  na- 
tional capital  would  be  a  good  field  for 
a  lawyer  who  felt  equal  to  handling 
big  cases.  On  his  return  to  Virginia 
City,  he  closed  out  his  business  in  Ne- 
vada and  went  back  to  Washington, 
where  he  established  himself  perma- 
nently and  built  up  a  large  law  prac- 
tice. He  also  operated  extensively  in 
real  estate  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
of  the  city,  and  there  is  a  street  named 
after  him  there  at  this  time,  Hillyer 
Place. 

Another  popular  and  able  lawyer  of 
that  time,  though  not  of  the  judicial 
authority  of  those  who  have  just  been 
mentioned,  was  William  S.  Wood,  or 
Billy  Wood,  as  he  was  always  called 
in  Virginia  City,  and  indeed  through- 
out his  career  afterwards  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  educated  as  a  boy  in  the 
public  schools  of  Sacramento,  where 
he  developed  great  mechanical  skill 
with  the  pen  and  in  the  high  school  he 
took  the  prize  for  penmanship.  His 
ability  to  write  easily  and  rapidly  stood 
him  in  good  stead  later,  for  there  were 
no  type-writing  machines  in  those  days 
and  he  owed  his  first  emplojnnent  to 
his  ability  to  write  a  good  rapid  hand. 
Winans  &  Hyer,  who  were  among  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Sacramento  in  early 
times,  and  who  had     many     clients. 
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among  them  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  and  a 
large  practice,  took  Billy  Wood  when 
he  was  still  only  a  boy  into  their  office 
to  do  copying  work.  He  used  to  say 
he  could  write  all  day  without  fatigue, 
but  he  soon  showed  that  he  had  it  in 
him  to  do  other  things  besides  copy 
legal  papers.  He  had  about  him  the 
stuff  to  make  a  good  working  lawyer, 
and  as  he  was  far  from  being  of  a 
bashful  or  retiring  disposition,  his  loud 
voice  and  self-assertion  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  employers,  who  were 
amused  at  his  boyish  assurance  and- 
who,  themselves  Columbia  College 
men,  were  interested  in  the  young  man 
who  had  developed  in  such  a  different 
environment,  and  who,  if  successful, 
would  have  to  owe  it  to  his  own  powers 
alone.  Both  Winans  and  Hyer  took  a 
fancy  to  their  young  employee,  especi- 
ally Hyer,  and  he  told  Wood  frequently 
that  he  had  it  in  him  to  make  a  good 
lawer,  but  that  he  would  have  to  work 
hard  to  train  his  mind  and  to  accumu- 
late the  knowledge  necessary  to  the 
successful  practice  of  the  laborious 
profession  of  the  law.  He  did  work 
Woods  hard,  but  there  was  no  shirking 
on  the  latter's  part,  and  he  drew  from 
his  labors  equal  satisfaction  and  bene- 
fit. It  was  well  known  to  the  lawyers 
of  Sacramento,  and  to  the  bench  as 
well,  that  Hyer,  who  was  an  acknowl- 
edged master  of  the  law,  took  much 
pleasure  and  devoted  much  time  to  the 
legal  training  of  his  young  employee 
and  pupil,  and  often  discussed  with 
him,  probably  to  clear  his  own  mind, 
difficult  problems  of  law  which  had 
arisen  in  his  own  practice.  So  when 
Wood  presented  himself  for  examina- 
tion before  the  Superme  Court  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  of  California,  the 
judges  propounded  to  the  candidate  a 
number  of  questions  as  difficult  as  they 
could  properly  be  made  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, and  those  questions  were  so 
well  answered  by  Wood  that  it  was 
said  that  he  had  passed  the  best  ex- 
amination before  the  Court  of  any  can- 
didate down  to  that  time.  Soon  after 
Wood  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  was 
told  that  he  was  wanted  in  Virginia 
City  by  Thomas  Sunderland,  a  former 


lawyer  of  Sacramento  who  was  then 
practicing  in  Washoe,  as  Virginia  City 
and  Gold  Hill  were  always  called  in 
California  in  those  early  days.  Wood, 
after  some  correspondence  went  to  Vir- 
ginia City  and  entered  Sunderland's  of- 
fice just  after  dissolution  of  the  firm  of 
Sunderland,  Johnson  and  Baldwin,  and 
a  short  time  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  firm  of  Crittenden  &  Sunderland, 
and  he  remained  with  the  new  firm  in 
the  capacity  of  clerk.  In  1864  when 
Sharon  went  to  Virginia  City  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Bank  of  California  to  set- 
tle up  the  affairs  of  Stateler  &  Arring- 
ton,  who  had  failed,  he  retained  the 
services  of  Crittenden  &  Sunderland  to 
advise  him  in  the  business.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  some  question  had  unex- 
pectedly arisen,  and  he  had  gone  hur- 
riedly to  the  office  of  his  lawyers,  not 
finding  either  of  the  members  of  the 
firm  in,  and  meeting  young  Wood  there, 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen,  he  put 
the  question  to  him  more  in  a  secret 
spirit  of  banter  than  in  any  expectation 
of  an  expression  of  opinion  from  him 
of  any  value.  After  he  submitted  the 
question.  Wood,  in  his  usual  loud  tone 
and  with  his  accustomed  assurance  of 
manner,  answered  without  hesitation: 
"You  can't  do  it."  The  promptness  and 
emphasis  of  the  answer  pleased  Sharon 
— particularly  as  it  agreed  with  his  own 
views — and  he  found  on  further  dis- 
cussion that  the  young  clerk's  opinion 
was  based  on  solid  legal  grounds. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  office  he  met 
Sunderland  and  said:  "I  went  around 
to  see  you  a  short  time  ago,  but  neither 
you  nor  Crittenden  were  in,  so  I  took 
up  the  matter  I  wanted  to  see  you  about 
with  the  boy  in  the  office,  and  really 
I  believe  he  gave  me  as  good  advice  as 
you  could  have  done."  Sunderland  as- 
sured Sharon  that  the  youngster  he  had 
been  talking  with  was  a  well  equipped 
though  youthful  lawyer,  and  quite  com- 
petent to  discuss  intricate  questions  of 
law.  Sharon  conceived  a  great  liking 
for  Wood  from  that  time,  and  he  al- 
ways continued  to  like  hihi  and  to 
throw  business  in  his  way  when  he 
could.  Some  years  afterwards  when 
the    several   mines   of   the   Comstock 
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lode,  at  the  sensible  suggestion  of 
Sharon,  determined  to  combine  and  re- 
tain one  firm  of  attorneys  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  all  on  the  payment  of 
a  monthly  sum  by  each,  instead  of  each 
one  employing  a  lawyer  separately  at 
much  greater  expense,  he  secured  the 
business  for  the  legal  firm  of  Hillyer, 
Wood  &  Deal,  of  which  Billy  Wood 
was  a  member. 

W.  E.  F.  Deal,  who  was  associated 
with  Hillyer  &  Wood  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  some  time  before  Hillyer  went 
to  Washington,  reached  prominence  at 
the  Virginia  City  bar  very  early  in  life. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man and  had  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  was  a  natural  lawyer.  His 
native  ability  had  been  developed  by 
intelligent  study,  observation  and  re- 
flection, and  he  also  possessed  marked 
advantages  of  appearance  and  address. 
He  would  have  been  a  notable  figure 
anywhere,  and  in  Virginia  City  he  was 
conspicuously  socially,  professionally 
and  politically.  His  professional  and 
political  activities  extended  through- 
out the  State,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  reached  beyond  its  limits.  He 
attended  to  most  of  Marye's  law  busi- 
ness in  Virginia  City,  and  won  for  him 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nevada  the 
leading  case  of  Stone  vs.  Marye.  In 
that  case  Stone,  the  owner  of  certain 
stocks,  had  entrusted  them  to  another, 
and  the  bailee  had  taken  them  to 
Marye's  office  and  sold  them  and  ap- 
propriated the  proceeds.  Stone  sued 
for  the  stocks;  Marye  disclaimed  all 
responsibility  and  sent  the  case  to 
Deal.  At  that  time  Deal  had  recently 
formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  Lewis 
who  had  just  completed  his  term  as  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  During  his  term  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  he  had  decided  a  case 
against  Marye  where  the  owner  of 
stocks  which  had  been  stolen  from  him 
and  sold  through  Marye's  office, 
brought  suit  for  their  recovery,  and 
Lewis  said  that  the  issues  presented  by 
the  Stone  case  were  the  same  as  those 
already  decided  by  him  in  the  earlier 
one,  and  that  he  could  not  raise  anew 
questions  which  he  had  himself     al- 


ready decided  adversely  to  Marye's 
views.  Marye  insisted  that  the  cases 
were  not  the  same,  but  widely  different 
in  their  circumstances.  In  the  case  de- 
cided by  Judge  Lewis  the  owner  of  the 
stocks  had  not  wilfully  parted  with 
their  possession,  and  he  could  not  be 
divested  of  the  rights  to  his  property 
through  the  criminal  act  of  the  wrong- 
doer who  had  taken  it.  In  the  Stone 
case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  owner  had 
voluntarily  parted  with  the  possession 
and  turned  it  over  to  another,  and  if 
there  was  any  loss  through  the  selec- 
tion of  the  person  whom  he  had  thus 
clothed  with  all  the  outward  "indicia" 
or  signs  of  ownership  the  loss  was  his 
and  could  not  be  shifted  to  a  third  per- 
son. Marye's  son,  who  was  practicing 
law  in  San  Francisco,  and  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Virginia  City  at  the  time 
supported  Marye's  contention,  and 
called  Deal's  attention  to  two  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
Brewster  vs.  Sime  and  Thompson  v. 
Toland,  which  furnished  high  author- 
ity for  Marye's  views.  Deal  took  the 
case,  over  his  partner's  objection,  car- 
ried it  through  the  court  and  won  it, 
and  it  is  now  the  leading  case  on  the 
subject  and  decisive  of  all  questions 
coming  within  its  rule. 

R.  S.  Messick,  or  as  he  was  always 
called  in  Virginia  City,  Judge  Messick, 
having  been  on  the  bench  in  Sacra- 
mento, was  another  lawyer  who  at- 
tended to  legal  business  for  Marye.  He 
was  a  lawyer  of  commanding  ability 
and  of  a  keen  sense  of  professional 
honor,  and  he  was  eminent  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession,  though  it 
was  perhaps  in  his  practice  as  a  min- 
ing lawyer  that  he  achieved  his  high- 
est reputation.  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  who 
worked  most  abundantly  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mining  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, "all  of  which  he  saw  and  much  of 
which  he  was"  as  Virgil  says  of  Eneas 
and  the  war  of  troy.  And  when  years 
afterwards  Judge  Field  wanted  a  law- 
yer to  defend  Nagel,  who  had  killed 
Judge  Terry  in  protecting  Field  from 
assault,  he  selected  Messick. 
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Messick  defended  the  accused  with 
consummate  skill,  and  assisted  perhaps 
by  Field's  counsel  or  suggestion,  he 
was  so  successful  that  he  obtained  a 
judgment  that  Nagel,  though  he  had 
killed  Terry,  had  not  committed  an  act 
tryable  in  any  court  in  the  land.  No 
court  had  the  power  to  make  judicial 
inquiry  into  the  killing.  It  was  a  great 
forensic  triumph,  but  not  of  those  tri- 
umphs which  increase  the  respect  of 
lawyers  or  of  laymen  for  the  law,  or 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  is 
but  just  to  add  that  the  strange  doctrine 
of  Nagel's  case  was  promulgated  only 
by  a  divided  court. 

Another  of  Marye's  lawyers,  though 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  some  time  be- 
fore he  went  to  Virginia  City,  was  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  a  descendant  of 
Washington's  first  attorney-general.  In 
speaking  of  Randolph  as  a  lawyer  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  use  of  terms  which 
might  seem  like  exaggeration,  for  of 
all  the  many  great  lawyers  who  have 
adorned  and  made  illustrious  the  bar  of 
California  and  Nevada,  he  was  the 
first,  if  it  be  possible  to  say  who  was 
the  first  amid  such  a  galaxy  of  pre- 
eminent merit.  He  never  had  a  very 
extensive  practice;  he  never  made  a 
great  deal  of  money;  there  were  among 
his  contemporaries  not  a  few  perhaps 
who  quite  surpassed  him  in  those  re- 
spects, and  life  to  him  was  always  a 
somewhat  uphill  work,  but  in  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  intricate  questions  of 
law  and  of  complicated  conditions  of 
fact,  and  in  their  clear  and  forceful 
presentation  to  a  court  of  justice,  no 
one  did  or  could  surpass  him.  He  pos- 
sessed every  quality,  natural  and  ac- 
quired, to  make  up  a  lawyer  of  com- 
manding superiority,  except  placidity 
of  temper  and  vigorous  health,  for  he 
was  somewhat  irascible  in  disposition 
and  he  never  enjoyed  robust  health. 
He  had  practiced  law  for  some  time 
in  New  Orleans  before  he  came  to  San 
Francisco,  and  he  had  acquired  there 
the  same  profound  knowledge  of  civil 
law — that  is,  of  the  law  of  Rome  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ^lod- 
ern  systems  of  France  and  Spain,  as  he 
possessed  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 


land as  it  is  administered  in  most  of 
our  States.  While  practicing  in  New 
Orleans  he  had  met  and  become 
friendly  with  Edwin  Stanton,  attorney- 
general  during  President  Buchanan's 
administration  and  afterwards  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  great  War  Secretary. 
When  the  Government  brought  suit  to 
establish  its  title  to  the  New  Almaden 
Quicksilver  mine,  Stanton  was  attor- 
ney-general, and  he  selected  Randolph 
to  represent  the  Government  in  the  liti- 
gation. The  trial  was  the  most  import- 
ant that  had  taken  place  in  California 
down  to  that  time,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  property  inter- 
ests involved,  but  of  the  intricate  and 
novel  questions  presented  in  the  case 
arising  out  of  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  law  following  upon  the  substitu- 
tion in  California  of  the  common  law 
of  England  for  the  civil  law  of  Spain. 
The  trial  of  the  case,  which  took  place 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in 
San  Francisco,  before  Justices  McAl- 
lister and  Hoffman,  attracted  wide- 
spread attention,  and  was  conducted  by 
the  most  distinguished  bar  that  has 
ever  been  brought  together  in  a  single 
case  in  a  California  court  before  or 
since.  Those  claiming  title  against  the 
Government  retained  all  the  leading 
lights  of  the  local  bar,  beginning  with 
the  firm  of  Halleck,  Peachy  &  Billings, 
composed  of  H.  W.  Halleck,  who  was 
afterwards  Chief  of  Staff,  and  as  such 
Commander-in-Chief  for  a  time  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  of  Frederick  K. 
Billings,  who  was  afterwards  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  construction  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  another  of 
the  local  bar  was  Hall  McAllister,  still 
young  at  that  time,  but  of  recognized 
ability  and  distinguished  standing.  In 
addition  to  the -members  of  the  local 
bar  the  claimants  against  the  Govern- 
ment brought  out  from  the  East  to  as- 
sist in  the  trial  Reverdy  Johnson,  who 
was  accounted  at  that  time  the  greatest 
master  of  the  common  law  in  the  entire 
country,  and  who  was  afterwards  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  American 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
They  also  brought  to  San  Francisco  to 
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take  part  in  the  trial  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min, who  was  regarded  as  the  most 
thorough  master  and  exponent  of  the 
civil  law,  of  the  law  of  Rome,  as  it  had 
obtained  in  the  States  formerly  under 
Spanish  rule,  of  which  California  was 
one.  Benjamin,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
was  afterwards  Confederate  Secretary 
of  War,  and  following  upon  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Confederacy,  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and,  after  a  bitter  struggle  against 
poverty,  achieved  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
retained  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
every  case  then  pending  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the 
English  law.  Such  was  the  array  of 
counsel  employed  by  the  claimants.  On 
the  side  of  the  Government  there  was 
but  one,  Edmund  Randolph,  but  it  was 
the  concensus  of  opinion  of  all  those 
who  witnessed  the  struggle  of  Titans, 
which  was  that  long  and  arduous  trial 
and  which  is  reported  in  six  great  vol- 
umes of  law  books,  that  he  alone  was 
the  equal  of  all  the  forensic  forces 
pitted  against  him.  The  trial  took 
place  in  the  last  month  of  Buchanan's 
administration.  It  lasted  six  weeks 
and  completely  exhausted  Randolph's 
feeble  physical  powers.  He  died  soon 
afterwards  on  the  eve  of  achieving  a 
fame  that  would  have  filled  the  land. 

For  a  long  time  Marye  had  in  his 
office  in  San  Francisco  a  portrait  by 
Sully  of  the  earlier  Edmund  Randolph, 
Washington's  attorney-general,  and 
Randolph  of  California,  who  was  a  tall, 
slender  man  with  a  handsome  head  and 
clear,  observant  eyes,  resembled  it  a 
good  deal.  But  the  picture  furnished 
a  most  remarkable  instance  of  how 
family  likenesses  will  sometimes  crop 
out  again  after  one  or  more  genera- 
tions. If  the  body  in  the  portrait  had 
been  covered  over,  leaving  only  the 
face  visible,  it  might  well  have  been 
taken  without  any  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation for  a  portrait  of  Margaret  Ran- 
dolph, the  eldest  daughter  of  Edmund 
Randolph  of  California. 

From  verv  early  davs,  as  far  back  as 
the  early  fifties,  D.  O.  Mills  was  the 
agent  in  Sacramento  of  the  New  Alma- 


den  Mine,  and  he  used  to  say  that  the 
profits  of  his  business  with  the  com- 
pany were  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  of- 
fice expenses  of  his  bank.  He  received 
five  per  cent  commission  on  all  sales, 
but  that  was  not  all.  The  mine  was 
largely  owned  by  Mexican  people,  and 
though  Walkinshaw,  a  Scotchman,  was 
superintendent,  the  management  was 
not  provident  and  the  company  often 
wanted  money  faster  than  sales  could 
be  made.  It  would  then  offer  to  fur- 
nish quicksilver  in  a  certain  amount  to 
be  paid  for  at  once  on  arrival  at  Sac- 
ramento, and  would  agree  to  accept  a 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  price 
in  consideration  of  immediate  pay- 
ment, and  would  also  stipulate  that  the 
price  would  not  be  made  lower  until 
the  consignment  was  fully  disposed  of. 
The  quicksilver  was  sent  to  Sacra- 
mento by  schooner  and  from  there  was 
distributed  to  the  mines,  and  as  the 
sales  were  extensive  the  commissions 
were  very  lucrative. 

During  the  litigation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  after  it,  the  Company 
wanted  money,  and  Mills  made  it  a 
large  loan,  receiving  at  the  time  a  con- 
tract that  he  should  have  all  the  output 
of  the  mine  for  a  term  of  years  at  a 
certain  figure.  This  contract  proved 
immensely  profitable,  for  during  its 
term  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  were 
opened  up,  and  the  demand  for  quick- 
silver was  enormously  increased,  with 
a  corresponding  advance  in  prices.  Un- 
til nearly  the  close  of  the  contract.  New 
Almaden  continued  virtually  the  only 
source  of  quicksilver  supply  on  the 
Coast,  and  Mills  controlled  it.  A  short, 
but  only  a  short  time  before  the  term 
expired,  cinnabar  was  discovered  in  a 
number  of  places  in  California,  and  the 
price  of  quicksilver  fell  rapidly  and 
much  below  the  figure  of  Mills'  con- 
tract. If  the  contract  had  continued 
much  longer  he  would  have  dropped  a 
good  part,  possibly  all,  of  the  profits 
he  had  made  by  it.  Mills  possessed 
very  clear  business  vision,  much  acu- 
men and  discernment,  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  was  certainly  befriended  by 
fortune,  and  good  luck  rather  than 
judgment  saved  him  from  loss. 
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Some  of  the  remarkable  men  who 
have  just  been  mentioned  are  spoken 
of  in  a  strikingly  interesting  way  by 
Judge  C.  C.  Goodwin  in  his  book,  "As 
I  Remember  Them,"  a  work  which  re- 
calls very  vivid  memories  to  those 
who  dwelt  in  Vrginia  City  during  its 
palmy  days.  Judge  Goodwin  lived  in 
Virginia  City  at  the  same  time  as 
Marye,  and,  with  Rollin  M.  Duggett 
and  Joe  Goodman,  its  proprietor,  was 
the  editor  of  the  "Territorial  Enter- 
prize,"  which,  under  his  able  manage- 
ment and  that  of  his  colleagues,  be- 
came and  remained  for  a  long  time  one 
of  the  two  leading  and  most  influential 
journals  of  the  Coast  published  away 
from  the  "Bay."  The  "Enterprize," 
under  the  impetus  thus  given  it  by 
Goodwin  and  others,  continued  to  be 
an  important  daily  long  after  Virginia 
City  had  ceased  to  be  the  mining  me- 
tropolis of  the  world,  but  it  finally 
shrank  with  the  dwindling  prosperity 
of  the  town,  and  after  dragging  out  for 
a    time    a    precarious    existence,    it 


breathed  its  last,  or  published  its  last 
issue,  on  the  first  of  June,  1916,  re- 
gretted by  all  who  had  known  it.  A 
history  of  the  "Territorial  Enterprize," 
by  Judge  Goodwin,  if  it  is  ever  written, 
with  his  pen  and  his  knowledge,  would 
be  of  enduring  interest  and  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  early  history  of  Ne- 
vada. 

The  unprecedented  magnitude  and 
richness  of  the  ore-body  developed  in 
Crown  Point  and  Belcher  naturally 
gave  rise  to  the  feeling  that  mining  on 
the  Comstock  would  be  permanent,  and 
while  those  mines  were  still  yielding 
their  millions  it  was  not  infrequently 
said  by  business  men  of  practical  mind 
and  conservative  temperament  that  if 
a  discovery  of  anything  like  the  same 
importance  should  be  made  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lode,  mining  on 
the  Comstock  would  have  the  same 
permanent  character  as  the  mines  of 
silver  and  copper  have  long  had  around 
Freiburg  in  Saxony  or  the  coal  mines 
of  Cardiff  in  South  Wales. 


DESERTED  DOCKS 


With  broken  floors  and  tide  stained  piles  they  stand. 
In  mute  appeal  as  Trade  ignoring  sweeps ; 

Erstwhile  the  spoils  of  nearly  every  land 
Piled  on  their  boards  in  aromatic  heaps. 

Brigs  from  the  silver  bays  on  Spanish  Main; 

Steamers  from  sunrise  ports  across  the  world. 
Warped  to  their  berths  while  hoisting  engine  strain 

Blazoned  the  golden  days  as  Commerce  swirled. 

None  tread  their  boards  save  lads  who  now  essay 
Their  fishing  fortunes  from' the  lonely  floors,    . 

And  dream  of  dear  adventures  leagues  away 
On  ocean  highways  by  the  dim  Azores. 

T.  J.  Murray. 


Jack  London  in  His  Den,  Valley  of  the  Moon 

Jack   London — The  A\an 

An  Intimate  View  of  His  Life  by   a  Fellow-Writer  Who  Visited 

London  at  His  Ranch  a  Few  Weeks  Before 

the  Great  Novelist's  Death 

By  Louis  J.  Stellmann 

Photo  by  the  Author 


A  FEW  weeks  before  Jack  Lon- 
don's death,  I  spent  a  day  at 
his  ranch  in  Glen  Ellen,  and, 
though  I  had  first  met  him 
nearly  ten  years  before,  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  I  got  my  first  real  glimpse 
of  Jack  London,  the  Man.  Hitherto, 
he  had  been  the  writer,  discussing 
plots,  editors,  royalties  and  the  like,  al- 
most exclusively,  or  the  Socialist  with 
his  idealistic — and  I  cannot  help  but 
think  impracticable — theories  of  gov- 
ernment. And,  later,  he  became  the 
Rancher — the  expert  agriculturist     if 


you  will.  He  was  enthusiastic  about 
his  ranch,  to  which  he  had  added  from 
time  to  time,  until,  from  a  compara- 
tively small  holding,  it  had  become  a 
virtual  barony  of  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres. 

Jack  London  did  not  meet  me  when 
the  train  arrived  at  Glen  Ellen  that 
morning,  though  his  chauffeur  and  au- 
tomobile did.  I  learned  afterward  that 
he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  his  morn- 
ings inviolate.  Even  his  closest 
friend — his  wife  herself — was  not  per- 
mitted to  break  in  upon  his  work  be- 
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tween  nine  and  twelve.  He  kept  his 
nose  to  the  grindstone.  But  at  noon  he 
emerged,  like  a  boy  from  the  school- 
room, eager  for  out-of-doors,  for  en- 
joyment of  mind  and  body.  He  tossed 
Responsibility  from  him  like  a  cast-off 
garment. 

When  I  first  saw  him  that  day  it  was 
at  luncheon.  He  came  from  his  study, 
throwing  wide  his  arms  as  if  his  mus- 
cles craved  a  freeing  relief  from  the 
confinement  of  the  morning's  labor.  He 
made  a  cigarette  cowboy  fashion — that 
is,  by  rolling  it  with  one  hand — and  be- 
gan drawing  in  the  smoke  with  a  keen 
relish.  This  relish  was  characteristic 
of  the  man.  Life  did  not  become  stale 
for  him.  It  was  always  full  of  new  and 
interesting  problems,  possibilities,  cre- 
ative potentialities. 

He  was  stouter  than  when  I  saw  him 
previously,  and  I  had  heard  that  his 
health  was  broken,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  this,  except  that  he  was 
on  a  diet,  and  did  not  participate  in 
the  general  menu  of  our  rather  hearty 
luncheon.  At  the  table  were  seated  his 
wife  and  several  other  men,  besides 
myself. 

London  usually  had  satellites  about 
him.  Sometimes  they  were  the  tramp 
friends  of  his  former  days,  sometimes 
long-haired  political  theorists,  artists, 
impecunious  writers  or  poets.  These 
in  addition  to  the  men  famous  in  vari- 
ous walks  of  life,  of  which  one  or  two 
might  be  found  among  his  visitors  al- 
most any  day.  On  the  day  of  my  visit, 
a  well  known  editor  sat  opposite  me — 
one  who  spoke  familiarly  of  great 
names.  Another  was  a  friend  of  his 
mining  days ;  still  another  was  a  social- 
ist poet. 

"Not  long  ago  there  was  a  Japanese 
poet  here,"  Jack  told  us.  "He  wanted 
to  be  my  disciple,  and,  when  I  ia- 
formed  him  that  I  had  no  disciples,  nor 
any  use  for  one,  he  offered  to  become 
my  butler.  Alas,  I  had  a  butler;  so, 
after  a  time  the  Japanese  poet  went 
away.  He  was  here  for  several  days, 
though — quite  an  interesting  chap." 

The  editor  had  arranged  a  luncheon 
in  New  York  some  time  before  to  in- 
troduce Jack  London  and  David  Gra- 


ham Phillips,  both  contributors  to  his 
magazine. 

"I  know  he  didn't  like  me,"  said 
London,  "because  I  was  dressed  in  my 
unconventional  Western  way,  and  he 
looked  like  a  fashion  plate.  I'm  sorry, 
for  I  never  got  a  chance  to  give  him  a 
better  impression  of  me.  He  was  shot 
by  some  lunatic  soon  afterward." 

The  editor  smiled.  "Do  you  know 
what  Phillips  said  to  me,  Jack?  He 
felt  that  he  made  a  bad  impression  on 
you  on  account  of  his  clothes.  'Jack 
probably  thinks  I'm  a  dude,'  Phillips 
told  me." 

"And  yet "  the  editor  turned  to 

me.  "They  were  brothers  in  spirit, 
those  two :  both  big,  plain,  simple  men, 
with  the  good  of  mankind  very  much  at 
heart.  If  they'd  met  in  the  dark,  they'd 
have  been  fine  friends." 

We  discussed  a  certain  poem  which, 
several  years  ago,  attracted  the  widest 
popular  attention  since  "The  Man  With 
the  Hoe." 

"Not  for  me,"  said  the  editor — who 
didn't  talk  like  one — "I  don't  insist  on 
understanding  poetry  before  consider- 
ing it  good,  but  unless  I  can  come  with- 
in a  hundred  miles  of  grasping  its 
meaning,  I  shy  at  it.  This  stuff  is 
about  1,250  miles  beyond  my  mental 
capacity." 

"Do  you  know  what  it's  all  about, 
Jack?"   asked  the   miner. 

"No,"  replied  London,  "I  don't — but 
I  know  that  there's  a  certain  beauty 
about  it.  Beauty  Is  worth  money.  That's 
why  the  magazine  bought  it.  That's 
why  every  one  was  talking  about  it. 
Beauty  Is  abstract.  These  Futurist 
painters  know  it.  They're  trying  to 
express  it.  But  we  always  ask  Beauty : 
"What's  your  name?  Where  do  you 
live?  How  old  are  you?  Where  did 
you  come  from  ?'  Isn't  that  true  ?"  He 
looked  at  the  editor. 

"You've  got  beyond  me,  Jack,"  said 
the  latter,  frankly. 

"Beauty  should  be  radical.  Beauty 
should  be  strong,"  said  the  Socialist 
Poet.  But  no  one  paid  any  attention 
to  him. 

We  spoke  of  the  city  and  the  need 
of  It  in  a  writer's  life.  London  dis- 
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claimed  any  such  need.  "Here  I  have 
a  little  world  of  my  own,"  he  said. 
"Valley  and  hill  and  wood  and  plain. 
I  have  my  horses  and  the  automobile. 
I  see  that  a  college  professor  has  de- 
cided that  my  ranch  is  wrongly  named 
— or  translated.  But  I  have  called  it 
Valley  of  the  Moon,  from  Sonoma,  and 
so  have  thousands  of  others.  These 
professors  are  always  trying  to  up-end 
our  traditions,  and  they  are  seldom  con- 
structive. I  am  trying  to  be  construc- 
tive. Most  of  this  property  passed  into 
my  hands  because  it  was  worn  out.  My 
job  was  to  replenish  it,  I  tried  to  get 
help  from  the  agricultural  wiseacres, 
but  few  of  them  had  anjrthing  but  un- 
applied and  inapplicable  theories  to 
offer." 

He  smiled  a  little.  "After  all,  if  a 
fellow  wants  anything  to  suit  him  in 
this  life  he's  got  to  learn  how  to  find  it 
and  then  go  and  get  it." 

After  luncheon,  Jack  took  us  about 
the  ranch  in  his  automobile.  He 
showed  us  his  horses,  his  prize  pigs, 
his  spineless  cactus,  the  blacksmith 
shop  he  had  moved,  bodily,  from  Glen 
Ellen  and  installed  in  an  old  winery. 
He  took  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
showed  us  his  artificial  lake,  and,  last 
of  all — pathetic  ruin  of  a  plan  never 
to  be  realized — we  viewed  the  charred 
walls  of  the  bungalow-mansion  that 
burned,  so  mysteriously,  on  the  eve  of 
completion,  several  years  ago. 

Later  we  visited  the  study  where 
Jack  did  his  writings.  He  wrote  with 
a  pen  and  corrected  his  "copy"  before 
it  was  put  into  typewritten  form.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his 


reading  of  an  introduction  to  a  new 
story,  in  which  he  ridiculed  literary 
critics  rather  sharply.  The  study  is  in 
one  of  several  small  buildings  acquired 
with  the  ranch.  It  is  a  large,  well  ven- 
tilated room  with  many  windows,  ad- 
joining a  sleeping  porch  where  London 
spent  his  nights  on  a  narrow  cot,  win- 
ter and  summer.  Upon  arising,  he 
took  a  cold  bath,  had  a  light  break- 
fast and  began  his  writing.  For  some 
time  he  had  set  himself  the  daily  task 
of  writing  a  thousand  words  and  cor- 
recting them.  At  20  cents  a  word,  that 
meant  $200.  Most  of  us  would  con- 
sider ourselves  very  lucky  to  earn 
$1,200  a  week  so  easily.  It  seems  like 
a  snap,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure, 
as  any  experienced  writer  knows,  to  do 
creative  work  in  this  fashion.  One 
thousand  words  a  day  is  a  good  aver- 
age. Few,  even  among  the  most  pro- 
lific of  the  world's  great  litterateurs, 
have  kept  up  a  greater  pace. 

London  lived  very  simply.  He 
dressed  in  a  white  linen  suit,  which 
consisted  of  a  shirt  and  trowsers,  the 
latter  stuck  into  high  boots.  His  shirt 
was  always  open  at  the  throat,  and  he 
often  went  about  his  ranch  bareheaded. 
At  night  he  slept  on  a  porch,  sheltered 
on  three  sides,  but  open  at  the  fourth. 
Within  easy  reach  of  his  right  hand 
was  suspended  a  leather  holster,  with 
a  colt's  forty-five  revolver.  Jack  was 
an  expert  shot,  and  more  than  once 
arose  from  his  slumbers  to  drive  off  a 
nocturnal  intruder.  He  did  not  care 
for  hunting,  however.  He  was  too 
much  of  a  sport  to  hunt  defenseless 
game  with  a  rifle  or  shot  gun. 


Science  Makes  a  New  Use  For  Your  Heart 


By  /Aarshall  Breeden 


THE  ANCIENTS  were  correct  in 
fixing  the  abode  of  love  in  the 
heart,  and  so  was  the  poet  who 
has  always  apostrophized  it  as 
the  dwelling  place  of  the  emotions, 
for,  "In  many  ways  doth  the  full  heart 
reveal  the  presence  of  love  it  would 
conceal,"  and  again,  "Sensations  sweet, 
felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the 
heart." 

And  the  biblicist,  does  he  not  ac- 
knowledge its  exalted  attributes  in, 
"As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  a  primal 
law  of  nature  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  viz.,  every  phenomenon  in  na- 
ture is  dependent  upon  matter  in  mo- 
tion or  vibration.  No  instruments  of 
science  are  as  sensitive  as  the  organs 
of  man.  The  lungs  antedated  the  bel- 
lows; the  heart,  the  pump;  the  hand, 
the  lever;  and  the  eye,  the  photo- 
graphic camera.  The  eye  is  approxi- 
mately 3,000  times  as  sensitive  as  the 
most  rapid  photographic  plate.  Tele- 
phonic and  telegraphic  apparatus  are 
only  crude  mechanisms  of  what  has 
always  been  done  by  our  delicate  ner- 
vous systems. 

The  radiations  from  the  sun,  with 
a  short  wave  length,  are  perceived  by 
the  eye  as  light;  and  the  long  waves, 
unappreciated  by  the  eye  and  acting 
on  the  skin,  are  called  heat. 

When  light  strikes  the  eye,  the  pupil 
contracts.  This  phenomenon  is  known 
as  a  reflex,  and,  like  all  reflexes,  it  is 
involuntary. 

I  had  read  the  chapter  on  "Mind" 
by  Dr.  Albert  Abrams  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  recent  book,  "The  Match- 
less Altar  of  the  Soul,"  by  Edgar  Lu- 
cien  Larkin,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to 
learn  more  of  Dr.  Abrams'  work,  so  I 
visited  him  at  his  research  laboratory. 


"It  is  difficult  for  me,"  he  said,  "to 
translate  my  investigations  into  lan- 
guage understandable  to  the  laity. 
Here,  for  instance,"  he  continued,  "is 
a  very  simple  apparatus  which  I  call  a 
Sphygmopathometer.  It's  a  big  name, 
but  all  that  it  means  is  measuring  dis- 
ease by  means  of  the  pulse." 

The  principle  of  the  instrument,  like 
all  great  discoveries,  was  simplicity 
itself.  It  could  be  connected  to  the 
pulse  by  any  one,  and  when  this  was 
done,  you  saw  the  rhythmic  move- 
ments of  a  beam  of  light  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  beats  of  the  heart." 

Each  disease  has  its  own  peculiar 
radioactivity;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  a 
rate  of  vibration  which  is  absolute  and 
invariable.  Dr.  Abrams  has  discov- 
ered many  reflexes  and  the  reflex 
known  as  the  "heart  reflex  of  Abrams" 
is  mentioned  in  every  modern  medical 
book  on  diseases  of  the  heart.  It  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  Abrams  to  utilize  the 
heart  as  a  detector  of  different  kinds 
of  vibrations. 

What  is  done  in  wireless  telegraphy 
can  be  accomplished  more  delicately 
by  the  heart.  If  you  drop  a  stone  in 
a  quiet  pond,  you  see  waves  radiating 
across  the  water,  and  if  you  observe  a 
cork  floating  on  the  surface  you  will 
notice  it  bob  up  and  down,  even  if  you 
could  not  see  the  w^ves,  the  cork 
would  reveal  them.  It  is  practically  a 
wave  detector.  If  one  could  make  rip- 
ples in  the  water  of  different  lengths, 
the  bobbings  of  the  cork  would  spell 
out  the  words. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  heart 
can  do. 

Radioactivity  is  a  comparatively  re- 
cent development  of  science.  It  means 
that  matter  throws  off  rays.  The  rel- 
atively crude   instruments   of   science 
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suggest  that  radioactivity  is  limited  to 
about  36  bodies,  but  by  utilizing  the 
heart  as  a  detector,  Dr.  Abrams  has 
shown  that  everything  in  nature  is  ra- 
dioactive. When  the  radiations  of  dis- 
ease are  transmitted  to  the  heart,  the 
beam  of  light  of  the  sphygmopatho- 
meter  invariably  rises  beyond  its  ordi- 
nary rise.  If  the  radiations  are  al- 
lowed to  first  pass  through  an  instru- 
ment which  measures  the  wave  lengths 
the  beam  of  light  rises  at  definite 
points  on  the  scale.  After  this  man- 
ner one  may  detect  incipient  cancer, 
tuberculosis,  syphilis  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  diseases.  Thus  diagnosis 
can  be  established  at  the  very  earliest 
movement,  and,  at  a  time,  when  the 
ordinary  methods  of  diagnosis  would 
show  nothing. 

From  the  degree  of  rise  of  the  beam 
of  light,  the  severity  of  the  disease 
can  be  gauged. 

The  latter  fact  is  bound  to  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
physician.  It  will  inform  him  with 
mathematic  certainty  whether  the  dis- 
ease is  progressing  or  retrogressing. 
It  tells  him  when  his  drugs  are  efficient 
or  inefficient,  and  it  is  going  to  inform 
him  how  to  evaluate  his  remedial  mea- 
sures. 

If  you  strike  the  A  string  of  a  vio- 
lin, the  A  string  of  a  piano  standing 
near  sounds  in  harmony  with  it. 

Now,  the  heart  can  similarly  be 
made  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  vi- 
brations of  disease,  and  if  these  vi- 
brations are  photographed,  one  obtains 
pictures  corresponding  to  the  vibra- 
tory rates  of  different  diseases. 

The  instrument  which  Dr.  Abrams 
has  constructed  for  this  purpose  is 
called  the  Photopathosphygmograph, 
which  means  photographing  the  pulse 
when  the  radiations  of  disease  are  act- 


ing  on  the  heart.    Here  are  the  pictures 
in  cancer  and  tuberculosis.    The  trac- 


ings of  the  disease  (dotted  lines)  are 
superimposed  on  the  normal  tracings 
(continuous  lines.) 

A  shows  the  tracing  in  cancer,  and 
B  the  tracing  in  tuberculosis.  The  de- 
parture from  the  normal  curves  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  is  constant 
in  both  diseases,  and  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  physician  skilled  in  the 
interpretation  of  pulse  tracings. 

A  curious  outcome  of  Dr.  Abrams' 
investigations  relates  to  the  treatment 
of  disease.  He  has  found  that  the  few 
specific  drugs  used  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  like  mercury  in  syphilis 
and  quinine  in  malaria,  have  the  same 
rate  of  vibration  as  the  diseases  for 
which  they  are  given,  and  he  is  active- 
ly occupied  in  the  study  of  new  drugs 
with  this  object  in  view  in  the  treat- 
ment of  other  diseases  for  which  no 
specifics  are  known. 

The  manner  in  which  a  disease  can 
be  destroyed  by  a  substance  having 
the  same  vibratory  rate  as  the  dis- 
ease itself  can  best  be  understood  from 
the  physical  analogy  of  resonance. 

Every  object  has  a  certain  natural 
period  of  vibration.  If  we  approach  an 
object  with  a  source  of  vibration  of  the 
same  vibratory  rate  as  itself,  the  object 
will  be  set  in  vibration.  This  forced 
vibration  of  the  object  may  attain  such 
magnitude  as  to  fracture  and  utterly 
destroy  it.  It  is  a  trick  of  Caruso  to 
take  a  wineglass,  and  by  tapping  it,  de- 
termine its  tone  (vibratory  rate),  and 
then  by  singing  that  tone  into  the  glass, 
to  shatter  it.  This  is  exactly  what 
happens  when  you  impose  on  disease 
its  own  vibratory  rate. 

Another  instance  of  destructive  re- 
sonance occurred  in  the  early  years  of 
the  19th  century.  A  troop  of  cavalry 
was  marching  over  a  new  suspension 
bridge  at  Manchester.  The  cadence 
time  of  the  marching  step  happened  to 
be  the  same  as  the  natural  vibratory 
rate  of  the  bridge,  the  latter  was  set  in 
vibration,  the  vibration  getting  larger 
and  larger,  the  whole  structure  finally 
collapsed  with  great  loss  of  life.  Ever 
since  then,  it  has  been  the  rule  in 
crossing  a  bridge  to  break  the  march- 
ing step. 


Homeward  Bound 

By  Newell  Batman 


I'm  crackin'  a  farewell  bottle 
In  a  Chinese  joint  on  the  bay; 

For  I'm  goin'  back  on  the  steamer 
That  sails  for  the  States  to-day. 

I've  served  my  time  as  a  soldier, 

Here  in  the  Philippines; 
And  you  bet  the  life  in  the  army 

Wasn't  no  lotus  dream. 

I'm  sick  of  these  beastly  islands 
And  their  lonely,  torrid  nights; 

I'm  glad  to  be  leavin'  the  jungles 
And  the  endless  rebel  fights. 

And  that's  why  I'm  here  in  Manila 
Spendin'  my  hard-earned  dough, 

Drinkin'  it  up  in  the  "Shanghai"  bar 
Along  with  a  pal  I  know. 

Gee,  we  was  rookies  together 

And  fought  in  the  big  campaign; 

We  came  on  the  same  old  transport 
But  he  ain't  goin'  back  again. 

We  went  through  it  all  together, 
And  it's  hell  to  drift  on  alone 

But  he  likes  this  life  of  adventure. 
And  he  says  that  he  won't  go  home. 

But  I'll  never  forget  what  I  owe  him. 
For  he  saved  my  life  one  night. 

In  the  wilds  of  Mindanao 
In  an  insurrecto  fight. 

We  was  out  with  a  scoutin'  party. 
And  miles  from  our  picket  line ; 

We  thought  we  was  safe  from  the  gu-gu's. 
But  they  rushed  us  from  behind. 
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We  held  them  at  bay  in  the  open 
Till  the  cartridges  were  gone; 

Then  we  met  their  charge  with  the  bay'net, 
But  we  couldn't  last  for  long. 

.The  troopers  broke  for  the  jungle, 
I  fell  with  a  wound  in  my  side; 

But  he  cut  his  way  through  the  heathens 
And  carried  me  back  alive. 

He  got  me  into  the  cover, 

We  thought  we  were  safe  in  the  maze ; 
But  the  niggers  came  with  their  torches 

And  they  set  the  grass  ablaze. 

He  dragged  me  along  through  the  bushes 

And  into  a  hidden  stream, 
Where  I  lay  for  an  hour  unconscious; 

The  rest  was  a  fevered  dream. 

Then  I  sailed  the  seas  in  many  ships, 
And  roamed  the  world  around; 

And  I  saw  adventures  in  every  port 
Wherever  the  ships  were  bound. 

And  this  is  lore  of  the  seven  seas ; 

A  sailor's  log,  my  man. 
So  learn  from  me,  about  the  sea, 

But  live  your  life  on  land. 
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The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Ages 

The  Bible  as  a  Divine  Revelation — Continued  from  Last  A\onth 
The  Same  Plan,  Spirit  and  Purpose  Prevade  the  Entire  Book 

Part  VI 


IN  THE  ARTICLES  foregoing,  we 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
what  we  have  found  regarding  the 
sterling  and  noble  qualities  of  the 
writers  of  the  Bible.  We  have  found 
no  reason  whatever  to  attribute  to  them 
any  selfish  or  impure  motives,  and 
have  seen  how  shallow  and  weak  is  the 
argument  usually  brought  forth  by  in- 
fidels which  credits  priests  and  knaves 
with  having  written  the  Sacred  Book. 
Likewise  the  claim  is  without  founda- 
tion that  any  of  the  denominations  of 
Christendom  have  had  to  do  with  mak- 
ing the  Bible.  This  is  manifested  from 
the  fact  that  the  Bible  throughout  con- 
tradicts in  large  measure  the  creeds  of 
Christendom.  If,  for  instance.  Catho- 
lics had  made  the  Bible,  they  would 
naturally  have  put  into  it  many  things 
which  are  not  there;  they  would  have 
told  about  the  Mass,  about  Purgatory, 
Hell-fire  and  eternal  torment,  of  which 
there  is  nothing  said ;  they  would  have 
intimated  that  we  should  use  beads 
and  images  in  worship;  they  would 
have  said  something  about  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Virgin  and 
about  St.  Peter's  being  the  first  Pope. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyter- 
ians had  written  the  Bible,  they  would 
have  put  in  a  great  deal  about  Hell, 
about  elect  and  non-elect  infants,  etc. 
Methodists  would  have  left  out  all 
about  Election — making  one's  calling 
and  election  sure,  the  Very  Elect,  etc. ; 
for  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
these  texts.  Our  Calvinist  friends 
would  have  left  out  the  texts  about 
Free  Grace;  for  these  do  not  fit  in 
with  their  ideas  of  Election.    All  these 


denominations  would  have  inserted 
something  in  regard  to  "the  Trinity;" 
for  they  all  hold  that  this  doctrine  is 
the  very  essence  of  faith,  although  it  is 
not  mentioned  even  once  in  the  Bible ! 
Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  none 
of  these  denominations  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  making  of  the  Bible. 

Having  seen  that  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  were  of  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter, let  us  note,  as  additional  evidence 
of  Divine  inspiration,  that  there  is  a 
grand  and  noble  Theme  common  to 
them  all — a  Theme  interwoven  through 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  traversing  a 
period  of  fifteen  hundred  years.  In 
fact,  we  find  one  plan,  spirit,  aim  and 
purpose  pervades  the  entire  Book.  Its 
opening  pages  record  the  creation  and 
the  fall  of  man;  its  closing  pages  tell 
of  man's  recovery  from  that  fall;  and 
its  intervening  pages  show  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  the  Plan  of  God  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

The  harmony,  yet  contrast,  of  the 
first  three  and  the  last  three  chapters 
of  the  Bible  is  striking.  The  one  de- 
scribes the  first  creation ;  the  other,  the 
renewed  or  restored  creation  with  sin 
and  its  penal-curse  removed.  The  one 
shows  Satan  and  evil  entering  the 
world  to  deceive  and  destroy;  the  other 
shows  his  work  undone,  the  destroyed 
ones  restored,  evil  extinguished  and 
Satan  destroyed.  The  one  shows  the 
dominion  lost  by  Adam;  the  other 
shows  it  restored  and  •  forever  estab- 
lished by  Christ,  and  God's  will  done 
in  earth  as  in  Heaven.  The  one  shows 
sin  to  be  the  producing  cause  of  degra- 
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dation,  shame  and  death;  the  other 
shows  the  reward  of  righteousness  to 
be  glory,  honor  and  life. 

The  Bible  is  marvelous  alone  as  a 
collection  of  moral  precepts,  wise 
maxims  and  words  of  comfort.  But  it 
is  far  more  than  this !  Though  written 
by  many  pens,  at  various  times,  under 
different  circumstances,  the  Bible  is  a 
reasonable,  philosophical  and  harmo- 
nious statement  of  the  causes  of  pres- 
ent evil  in  the  world,  its  only  remedy 
and  the  final  results  as  anticipated  by 
Divine  Wisdom,  which  saw  the  end  of 
the  Plan  from  before  its  beginning, 
marking  as  well  the  pathway  of  God's 
people,  and  upholding  and  strengthen- 
ing them  with  exceeding  great  and  pre- 
cious promises  to  be  realized  in  due 
time. 

A  Ransom-Price  An  Absolute 
Necessity. 

The  teaching  of  Genesis  that  man 
was  tried  in  a  state  of  original  perfec- 
tion in  one  representative,  that  he 
failed  and  that  the  present  imperfec- 
tion, sickness  and  death  are  the  results, 
but  that  God  has  not  forsaken  him,  and 
will  ultimately  recover  him  through  a 
Redeemer,  bom  of  a  woman  (Genesis 
3:15),  is  elaborated  through  the  Bible. 
The  necessity  of  the  death  of  a  Re- 
deemer as  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  and  of 
His  Righteousness  as  a  covering  for 
sin,  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  cloth- 
ing of  skins  for  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the 
acceptance  of  Abel's  offerings,  in  Isaac 
on  the  altar,  in  the  death  of  the  vari- 
ous sacrifices  by  which  the  patriarchs 
had  access  to  God,  and  of  those  insti- 
tuted under  the  Law  and  perpetuated 
throughout  the  Jewish  Age. 

The  New  Testament  writers  clearly 
and  forcibly,  yet  simply,  record  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
dictions regarding  this  Redeemer 
(Isaiah  53;  Daniel  9:26;  Zechariah 
11:12)  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  and  by 
logical  reasonings  they  show  that  such 
a  Ransom-price  as  He  gave  was  need- 
ful, as  already  predicted  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  before  the  sin  of  the 
world  could  be  blotted  out.     (Isaiah 


1 :18.)  They  trace  the  entire  Plan  in  a 
most  logical  and  forcible  manner,  ap- 
pealing to  neither  the  prejudice  nor  the 
passions  of  their  hearers,  but  to  en- 
lightened reason  alone,  furnishing  some 
of  the  most  remarkably  close  and  co- 
gent reasoning  to  be  found  anywhere 
on  any  subject.  See  Romans  5:17-12: 
1.  2. 

Moses,  in  the  Law,  pointed  not  alone 
to  a  sacrifice,  but  also  to  a  blotting  out 
of  sins  and  a  blessing  of  the  people 
under  this  great  Deliverer,  whose 
power  and  authority  he  declared  shall 
vastly  exceed  his  own,  though  it  should 
be  "like  unto"  his.  The  promised  De- 
liverer is  to  bless  not  only  Israel,  but 
through  Israel  "all  the  families  of  the 
earth."  (Genesis  12:3;  18:18;  22:18; 
26 :4.)  Notwithstanding  the  prejudices 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  contrary, 
the  Prophets  continue  the  same  strain, 
declaring  that  Messiah  shall  be  also 
"for  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles," 
that  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  Him 
"from  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  etc. — 
Isaiah  440:5;  42:1-7;  49:6;  Jeremiah 
16 :19 ;  Malachi  1 :11 ;  Luke  2 :32. 

The  New  Testament  writers  claim  a 
Divine  anointing  which  enabled  them 
to  realize  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Though  prejudiced,  as  Jews,  to  think  of 
every  blessing  as  limited  to  their  own 
people  (Acts  11:1-8),  they  were  en- 
abled to  see  that  while  their  nation 
would  be  blessed,  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  would  be  blessed  also,  with 
and  through  them.  They  also  saw  that, 
before  the  blessing  of  either  Israel  or 
the  world,  a  selection  would  be  made 
of  a  "little  flock"  from  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  who,  being  tried,  would  be 
found  worthy  to  be  made  joint-heirs  of 
the  glory  and  honor  of  the  great  De- 
liverer, and  sharers  with  Him  in  the 
honor  of  blessing  Israel  and  all  the 
nations. — Romans  8:17. 

Grandeur  and  Breadth  of  God's  Plan. 

These  writers  point  out  the  harmony 
of  this  view  with  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets;  and  the  grandeur  and 
breadth  of  the  Plan  they  present  more 
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than  meets  the  most  exalted  conception 
of  what  it  purports  to  be — "Good  Tid- 
ings of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  unto 
all  people."  The  thought  of  Messiah 
as  ruler  not  only  of  Israel,  but  also  of 
the  world,  as  suggested  in  the  Books 
of  Moses,  is  the  theme  of  all  the  Pro- 
phets. The  thought  of  the  Kingdom 
was  uppermost  also  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Apostles ;  and  Jesus  taught  that  we 
should  pray,  "Thy  Kingdom  come," 
and  promised  those  a  share  in  it  who 
would  first  suffer  for  the  Truth  and 
thus  prove  themselves  worthy. 

And  let  not  the  reader  overlook,  in 
this  connection,  that  as  a  further  strong 
proof  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  they  have  accu- 
rately foretold  present  day  conditions 
throughout  the  earth — conditions  which 
they  describe  as  just  preceding  the 
final  overthrow  of  Satan's  empire,  and 
the  establishment  of  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth.  The  awakening  of  humanity 
during  the  past  fifty  years  by  the  mar- 
velous increase  of  knowledge  on  all 
subjects,  the  spread  of  unrest  and  dis- 
content among  the  nations,  and,  above 
all,  the  engagement  of  the  nations  in 
the  most  dreadful  conflict  of  history — 
all  this  the  Prophets  foresaw  as  long  as 
twenty-five  hundred  years  ago.  Addi- 
tionally, they  have  vividly  portrayed 
the  culmination  of  this  awful  conflict  in 
the  utter  wreck  of  present  institutions, 
that  on  the  ruins  thereof  there  will 
arise  a  new  and  eternal  institution — 
Messiah's  Kingdom  for  man's  bless- 
ing.— Daniel  12:1,  4;  Zephaniah  3:8, 
9. 

The  hope  of  sharing  in  this  coming 
Kingdom  gave  all  the  faithful  ones  of 
the  past  the  courage  to  endure  persecu- 
tion and  to  suffer  reproach,  deprivation 
and  loss,  even  unto  death.  In  the  grand 
allegorical  prophecy  which  closes  the 
New  Testament,  the  "Lamb  that  was 
slain"  (Revelation  5:12),  the  "over- 
comers,"  whom  He  will  make  Kings 
and  Priests  in  His  Kingdom,  and  the 
trials  and  obstacles  which  they  must 
overcome  to  be  worthy  to  share  that 
Kingdom  are  all  faithfully  portrayed. 
Then  are  introduced  symbolic  represen- 
tations of  the  blessings  to  accrue  to 


the  world  under  that  Millennial  Reign, 
When  Satan  shall  be  bound,  Adamic 
death  and  sorrow  wiped  out,  and  all 
the  nations  of  earth  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom — the  new 
Jerusalem. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 
From  first  to  last  the  Bible  holds  out 
a  doctrine  found  nowhere  else,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  theories  of  all  the 
heathen  religions — that  a  future  life 
for  the  dead  will  come  through  A 
RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD. 
All  the  inspired  writers  expressed  their 
confidence  in  a  Redeemer ;  and  one  de- 
clared that  "in  the  Morning,"  when 
God  shall  call  all  mankind  from  the 
tomb,  the  wicked  shall  no  longer  hold 
the  rulership  of  the  earth;  for  "The 
upright  shall  have  dominion  over  them 
in  the  Morning." — Psalm  49 :14. 
The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  taught 
by  the  Prophets  of  Israel;  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  base  all 
their  hopes  of  future  life  and  blessing 
upon  it.  St.  Paul  expresses  it  thus: 
"If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead 
then  is  Christ  not  risen;  and  if  Christ 
be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain 
and  your  faith  also  vain;  .  .  .  then 
they  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ 
are  perished.  But  now  is  Christ  arisen 
from  the  dead,  and  becomes  the  First- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept;  .  .  .  for  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive." — 1  Corin- 
thians 15:13-22. 

To  Throw  Out  the  Miracles  Would 

Discredit  the  Whole. 
Among  the  so-called  "advanced 
thinkers"  and  "great  thologians"  of 
the  present  day,  it  is  becoming  popu- 
lar to  treat  lightly,  or  to  ignore,  if 
they  do  not  deny,  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  miracles,  calling  them  "old 
wives'  fables."  Of  these  are  the  ac- 
counts of  Jonah  and  the  great  fish, 
Noak  and  the  ark.  Eve  and  the  serpent, 
the  standing  still  of  the  sun  at  Joshua's 
command,  and  Balaam's  ass.  Seem- 
ingly these  wise  men  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  is  so  interwoven  and 
united  in  its  various  parts  that  to  tear 
from  it  these  miracles,  or  even  to  dis- 
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credit  them,  is  to  destroy  or  discredit 
the  whole.  For  if  the  original  accounts 
were  false,  those  who  repeated  them 
were  either  falsifiers  or  dupes;  and  in 
either  case  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  accept  their  testimony  as  Divine- 
ly inspired.  To  eliminate  from  the 
Bible  the  miracles  mentioned  would 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  its  princi- 
pal writers,  besides  that  of  our  Lord 
Jesus, 

The  story  of  the  fall  is  attested  by 
St.  Paul  (Romans  5:17);  also  Eve's 
beguilement  by  the  Serpent.  (2  Corin- 
thians 11 :3 ;  1  Timothy  2 :14.  See  also 
our  Lord's  reference  to  the  latter  in 
Revelation  12:9;  20:2.)  The  standing 
of  the  sun  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Amorites  was  evidently  typical  of  the 
Lord's  power  to  be  displayed  in  the  fu- 
ture, in  the  "Day  of  the  Lord,"  at  the 
hand  of  Him  whom  Joshua  typified. 
This  is  attested  by  three  Prophets. 
(Isaiah  28:21;  Habakkuk  2:1-3,  13, 
13;  3:2-11;  Zechariah  14:1,  6,  7.)  The 
account  of  the  speaking  ass  is  con- 
firmed by  St.  Jude  (Verse  11)  and  by 
St.  Peter.  (2  Peter  2:16.)  The  Great 
Teacher,  Jesus,  confirms  the  narratives 
of  Jonah  and  the  great  fish  and  of 
Noah  and  the  Flood.— Matthew  12:40; 
24:38,  39;  Luke  17:26.  See  also  1  Pe- 
ter 3 :20. 

The  Most  Wonderful  of  All  Miracles. 

Really,  the  miracles  above  referred 
to  are  no  greater  than  those  performed 
by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  such  as 
the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  the 
healing  of  diseases,  ets. ;  and  as  a 
miracle,  the  awakening  of  the  dead  is 
the  most  wonderful  of  all. 

These  miracles,  not  common  to  our 
experience,  find  parallels  about  us 
every  day,  which  are  passed  by  un- 
noticed. The  reproduction  of  living 
organisms  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, as  well  as  beyond  our  power — 
hence  miraculous.  We  can  see  the  ex- 
ercise of  life  principle,  but  can  neither 
understand  nor  produce  it.  We  plant 
two  seeds  side  by  side;  the  conditions 
— air,  water  and  soil — are  alike.  They 
grow;  we  cannot  tell  how;  nor  can  the 
wisest  philosopher  explain  the  mira- 


cle. These  seeds  develop  organisms 
of  opposite  tendencies.  One  creeps, 
the  other  stands  erect.  Form,  flower, 
color,  everything  differs,  though  the 
conditions  were  the  same. 

Such  miracles  grow  common  to  us; 
and  we  cease  to  remember  them  as 
such,  as  we  leave  the  wonderment  of 
childhood.  Yet  they  manifest  a  power 
as  much  beyond  our  own  and  beyond 
our  limited  intelligence,  as  the  few 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  and  as  illustrations  of 
omnipotence  and  of  the  ability  of  our 
great  Creator  to  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle and  to  accomplish  all  His  will, 
even  to  the  promised  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  extermination  of  evil, 
and  the  ultimate  Reign  of  Everlasting 
Righteousness. 

Divine  Attributes  in  Perfect  Harmony. 

Here  we  rest  the  case.  Every  step 
has  been  attested  by  reason.  We  have 
found  that  there  is  a  God^  a  supreme, 
intelligent  Creator,  in  whom  Wisdom, 
Justice,  Love  and  Power  exist  in  per- 
fect harmony.  We  have  found  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  revelation  of  His 
Plans  to  His  creatures  capable  of  ap- 
preciating them.  We  have  found  the 
Bible,  claiming  to  be  that  Revelation, 
worthy  of  consideration.  We  have 
examined  its  writers,  and  their  possible 
objects,  in  the  light  of  what  they 
taught.  We  have  been  astonished  at 
the  results;  and  reason  has  told  us 
that  such  Wisdom,  combined  with  such 
purity  of  motive,  was  not  the  cunning 
device  of  crafty  men  for  selfish  ends. 

Reason  has  urged  that  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  such  righteous,  benevo- 
lent sentiments  and  laws  must  be  of 
God  and  not  of  men,  and  has  insisted 
that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of 
knavish  priests,  especially  as  we  have 
seen  how  the  Old  Testament  prophe- 
cies and  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  so  interlock  and  depend 
upon  one  another  that  no  human  being 
could  possibly  have  thought  out  the 
great  Plan  therein  found.  All  the  way 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation  the  parts 
so  coordinate  that  one  great,  harmoni- 
ous Plan  of  the  Ages  is  the  result.  We 
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have  seen  the  consistency  of  the  testi-  the  surface  claims  of  the  Scriptures  to 

mony  concerning  Jesus,  His  Ransom-  be  of  Divine  origin,  and  have  found 

sacrifice,  and     the     resurrection     and  them  reasonable.     Succeeding  articles 

blessing  of  all  as  the  outcome,  in  His  will  unfold  the  various  parts  of  the 

glorious  Kingdom  to  come;  and  rea-  Plan  of  God,  and  will,  we  trust,  give 

son  has  told  us  that  a  scheme  so  grand  ample  evidence  to  every  candid  mind 

and  comprehensive — beyond   all   that  that   the   Bible  is  a  Divinely  inspired 

we  could  otherwise  expect,  yet  built  Revelation;     and     that     the     length, 

upon  such     reasonable     deductions —  breadth,  height  and  depth  of  the  Plan 

must  be  the  Plan  of  God  for  which  we  which  it  unfolds  reflect  gloriously  the 

seek.    It  cannot  be  the  mere  device  of  Divine  character,  hitherto  but  dimly 

men;  for  even  when  revealed,  it  is  al-  comprehended,  but  now  more  clearly 

most  too  grand  to  be  believed  by  men.  seen  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  Mil- 

We  have  taken  but  a  hasty  glance  at  lennial  Day. 


THE      CLI/ABER 

Do  you  know  where  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Surge  upward,  dazzling  high, 
And  the  glint  of  snow  and  star-foam 

Commingle  in  the  sky? 
A  few  of  us  fools,  we  love  it, 

Not  for  the  yield  of  the  land — 
For  its  steeps  are  grim  and  rugged 

And  seared  by  the  lava's  brand. 
Volcanic  fires  have  burned  it, 

Glaciers  have  chiseled  its  peaks 
And  God  has  hid  in  its  bosom 

The  gold  that  the  pilgrim  seeks. 
We  love  it  not  for  its  metals 

And  not  for  its  fruit  nor  grain, 
But  for  the  Vision  that  crowns  it. 

The  Treasure  greater  than  gain ; 
For  the  pangs  of  hunger  that  gnawed  us. 

Dangers  that  threatened  the  trail, 
The  lure  that  tempted  us  onward. 

The  courage  that  nerved  us  to  fail. 
The  way  of  the  world  is  a  myst'ry 
'And  each  must  follow  his  bent, 
The  clarion  call  of  the  mountains 

Or  the  sloth  of  a  smug  content. 
Some  must  grub  blind  in  the  Darkness — 

Muck  in  the  sump  of  a  mine — 
Others  must  gather  the  shekels : 

A  few  demand  the  divine. 
Pine  breath  that  sweetens  the  nostrils. 

Signal  of  stars  in  the  night, 
And  the  sunset  clouds,  rose-breasted. 

Like  flamingoes  in  full  flight; 
The  toil  of  arduous  striving. 

The  goal  of  a  Peak  that's  won — 
These  are  the  wealth  of  the  Climber — 

And  Dreams  when  the  Day  is  done! 

Helen  Fitzgerald  Sanders. 


The  War  and  Wealth 


By  Hosmer  Rcdpath 


THERE  are  two  ways  in  which  we 
can  regard  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
we  can  regard  it  either  as  a  sum- 
total  of  things  possessed,  or  as  a  sum- 
total  of  their  values.  We  can,  that  is, 
make  either  an  inventory  or  a  valua- 
tion. It  is  important  to  notice  that 
these  are  not  the  same  thing,  and  do 
not  give  the  same  results  in  the  same 
problem.  Not  only  may  the  former 
remain  unchanged  while  the  latter, 
through  price  fluctuations,  is  subject 
to  variation;  but  also  the  latter  may 
remain  stable  while  the  former  vitally 
changes  its  character.  To  take  a  vivid 
example,  suppose  a  man  to  have 
$5,000  which  he  wants  to  invest.  He 
may  buy  either  War  Loan,  or — surrep- 
titiously— South  American  Railway 
stock.  Either  way,  his  scrip  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  sum-total  of  our  ac- 
cumulated wealth.  But  after  the  war, 
in  the  latter  case  the  national  inventory 
will  include  his  joint  ownership  of  cer- 
tain rails  and  rolling  stock  across  the 
Atlantic ;  while  in  the  former  some  part 
of  the  scrip  cannot  be  materially  repre- 
sented, for  it  can  only  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  glory,  victory,  vindication  and 
the  like. 

The  scrip  remains  as  capital  wealth, 
and  the  interest  remains  as  income 
(though  its  source  may  change)  what- 
ever the  man  does  with  his  savings, 
whether  there  be  wood  and  steel  or 
duties  and  satisfactions  impalpable  as 
air  behind  them.  How  important  is 
this  difference  may  further  be  seen  if 
we  remember  that  the  shipping  ele- 
ment in  our  accumulated  wealth  has 
from  the  one  standpoint  considerably 
decreased,  while  from  the  other  it  has 
very  materially  increased.  Hence  a 
possible  result  of  the  valuation  stand- 


point might  prove  us  capitally  wealth- 
ier than  we  were  in  1914,  though  we 
have  fewer  material  goods  to  show  on 
the  inventory. 

From  the  inventory  standpoint,  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  our  economi- 
cally advanced  island  country,  pro- 
tected by  an  efficient  navy,  cannot  suf- 
fer much.  For  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
situated  within  our  own  territories  and 
ex  hypothesi  escapes  the  destruction 
visited  upon  Belgium,  for  it  consists  in 
land,  houses,  railways,  canals,  build- 
ings, plant,  amenities  and  so  forth. 
Apart  from  the  loss  of  shipping,  and 
occasional  damage  brought  about  by 
naval  or  aerial  rails,  it  remains  what  it 
was.  What  is  lost  chiefly  is  part  of 
the  normal  annual  addition  to  that  in- 
ventory; it  is  lost  through  a  slackening 
or  cessation  in  the;  renewal  of  produc- 
tion goods  and  in  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction goods,  whether  situated  at 
home  or  abroad.  Some  part,  that  is,  of 
the  funds  which  patriotic  good-will  or 
tax  produced  poverty,  or  legislative  re- 
strictions withheld  from  uses  uncon- 
nected with  the  War,  is  permanently 
lost — not  the  whole  of  that  part,  for 
much  of  it  is  merely  redistributed  in 
the  shape,  for  instance,  of  war  profits 
and  war  bonuses.  One  interesting  ele- 
ment in  the  loss,  from  this  standpoint, 
appears  in  the  exchange  of  scrip  for 
things.  When  the  citizen  sells  to  the 
government  scrip  for  resale  in  America 
our  inventory  reads  differently,  though 
the  valuation  is  unchanged;  our  realiz- 
able assets  are  exactly  what  they  were 
— say  a  capitalized  6  per  cent,  but 
there  is  less  behind  them.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  only  way  in  which  a  real 
loss  could  be  both  sustained  and  rep- 
resented may  be  illustrated  by  the 
confiscation  of   all   property   in   land, 
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such  land  being  sold  "in  desirable  lots" 
to  Americans  who  prefer  the  aristo- 
cratic flavor  of  rent  to  the  commercial 
flavor  of  profit.  In  this  case  the 
"goods"  are  gone,  and  there  is  no  scrip 
to  add  to  our  accumulated  wealth. 

The  facts  and  conceptions  involved 
in  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
with  our  accumulated  wealth*  make  it 
an  unsatisfactory,  if  not  an  impossible, 
comparison,  though  it  has  been  both 
suggested  and  used.  Clearly  the  in- 
ventory basis  affords  no  guidance,  even 
is  we  could  disentangle  the  indescrib- 
able complications  of  such  an  inven- 
tory. On  the  other  hand,  the  market 
valuation  of  the  goods  may  be  anything 
between  $40,000,000  and  $120,000,000, 
according  to  recent  estimates;  and 
even  were  it  fixed  at  a  point,  instead  of 
between  such  wide  limits,  it  is  only  a 
valid  valuation  on  the  assumption  that 
the  goods  are  not  sold.  Further,  far 
the  gravest  losses  of  war  consist  in 
lives  and  capacities  spent,  and  pace 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  these  are  inestima- 
ble things  (they  are  not  included  in 
any  estimate  of  our  accumulated 
wealth  known  to  the  writer.)  Again, 
that  accumulated  wealth  is  so  widely 
heterogeneous  that  no  comparison 
could  ever  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
sanity,  even  if  it  were  mentally  cap- 
able of  realization.  We  may  in  fact 
state  bluntly  that  such  a  comparison 
would  make  even  this  war  appear  an 
expense  insignificant — a  millionaire's 
donation  to  a  home  for  imbeciles. 

It  is  not  by  viewing  the  costs  of  war 
as  the  destruction  of  a  Broadwood  in 
a  rich  man's  palace,  or  of  a  typewriter 
in  his  office,  that  we  can  see  its  eco- 
nomic significance.  While  its  economic 
importance  is,  we  venture  to  say,  the 
least  of  its  importances,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  realize  it,  and  such  real- 
ization is  better  achieved  in  terms  of 
income.  There  are  very  considerable 
difficulties  even  in  taking  income  as  a 
standard  of  comparison,  if  only  be- 
cause innumerable  goods  and  services 
are  not  represented  in  it.  But  at  least 
it  is  a  more  workable  criterion.  What 
is  our  national  income  ?  None  can  say. 
Immediately  before  the  war  it  could 


reasonably  be  put  somewhat  above 
$10,000,0000,000  per  annum.  During 
the  war  the  rise  in  prices  has  increased 
it  far  more  than  the  additions,  if  any, 
to  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  which 
it  represents.  At  the  moment  it  may 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $14,000,- 
000,000.  Price  fluctuations  make  it 
very  difficult  to  determine  its  annual 
rate  of  increase,  but  with  that  very 
useful  conception  we  may  dispense. 
To  realize  the  cost  of  the  war  by  a  com- 
parison we  must  either  express  that 
cost  in  terms  of  the  prices  of  1914,  if 
we  use  the  pre-war  income  as  a  basis 
of  comparison,  or  risk  the  estimate  of 
its  present  figure,  about  which  there  is 
room  for  more  doubt.  The  war  began 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  one  million 
pounds  per  day;  it  has  nearly  reached 
six  millions;  for  a  long  period  it  stood 
in  the  neighborhood  of  five.  Deduct- 
ing loans  presumably  recoverable,  we 
may  reasonably  take  its  standing  cost 
at  25  million  per  day,  or  about 
$9,000,000,000  per  annum,  which 
whatever  may  be  our  present  income 
exactly,  is  at  any  rate  some  two-thirds 
thereof,  and  is  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  decrease  for  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts.  Put  in  that  way,  we  can  more 
easily  see  what  the  war  means  of  mere 
monetary  expense.  Were  it  all  to  be 
met  by  strictly  proportional  taxation, 
the  recipients  of  the  biggest  incomes 
would  certainly  be  reduced  more  nearly 
to  what  their  capacity  "earns,"  the 
$1,500  secretary  would  be  living  on 
less  than  $10  per  week,  and  the  muni- 
tion worker  receiving  the  remuneration 
of  a  dust-man.  Nor  would  there  be 
any  slack  times  for  William  Davis's 
melancholy  undertaker! 

One  may  examine  the  question  in 
other  lights.  Apart  from  the  hundreds 
of  millions  that  have  been  raised  by 
taxation  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war, 
the  National  Debt,  when  unified,  will 
certainly  exceed  $15,000,000,000,  and 
probably  exceed  $20,000,000,000.  At 
5  per  cent  these  figures  mean  respec- 
tively the  addition  to  taxation  of  $750,- 
000,000  and  $1,000,000,000  per  annum. 
Pensions  and  allowances  are  not  here 
included,  so  that  the  revenue  raised 
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for  all  national  purposes  before  the 
war  must  at  least  be  doubled  before 
any  increase  in  the  old  services,  or  any 
additional  new  service,  can  be  under- 
taken, and  that  with  a  large  percentage 
of  the  most  vigorous  producers,  and 
therefore  tax-producers,  killed  or 
maimed.  Or  suppose  our  annual  pre- 
war savings  reached  the  figure  of  $2,- 
000,000,000,  now  worth,  say,  $2,650,- 
000,000,  this  sum  mostly  going  to  re- 
newals and  creations  of  income  pro- 
ducing stock.  Not  only  are  those  sav- 
ings as  they  arise  wiped  out,  but  in  ad- 
dition from  two  to  three  times  their 
amount  is  lost  from  our  expenditure  on 
necessities  and  comforts.  It  is  as  if  a 
man  earning  thirty  shillings  per  week, 
of  which  he  used  to  save  six,  should  be 
driven  to  live  on  ten.  And  many  other 
crude  uses  of  these  crude  figures  might 
be  made — valid  enough  so  long  as  one 
remembers  that  the  money  has  some- 
how, somewhence,  got  to  be  raised,  and 
that  here  and  now. 

Such  uses  would,  however,  still  re- 
main viciously  crude,  for  several  im- 
portant and  many  minor  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  we  are  shifting  part  of 
the  burden  on  to  the  shoulders  of  pos- 
terity, and  only  bearing  part  ourselves. 
During  the  year  1916-17,  for  instance, 
about  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
for  that  year  will  probably  be  met  by 
taxation  (pre-war  services  $1,000,000,- 
000;  revenue,  $2,500,000,000.)  The 
rest  has  to  be  found,  but  those  who  find 
it,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  so  forth, 
will  get  it  back  from  us  and  our  child- 
ren. In  the  next  place,  to  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  real  net  economy,  we 
are  not  only  setting  free  goods  and 
services  for  national  use,  as  it  were, 
but  also  increasing  the  fund  from 
which  war  costs  may  be  met.  Even  if 
I  merely  put  money,  that  I  would  nor- 
mally have  spent,  in  a  stocking  or  a 
tea-pot,  I  perform  the  services  of  de- 
manding less  productive  and  transport 
labor,  and  of  (infinistesimally)  reduc- 
ing prices.  If  the  Post  Office  Bank  is 
mv  stocking,  obviously  I  do  more  than 
this.  In  the  third  place — and  this  con- 
sideration is  an  important  and  in  some 
respects  a  comforting  one — though  the 


costs  must  somehow  and  in  some  sense 
be  met  here  and  now,  with  or  without 
later  returns  to  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, only  a  portion  of  them  is 
literally  thrown  or  blown  away.  Of 
the  pounds-x  increase  in  my  income 
tax  a  goodly  percentage  represents 
mere  redistribution.  The  sum  of  all 
its  components  that  can  be  pictured  as 
pounds-a  to  Jones  &  Co  of  Hudders- 
field,  pounds-b  to  Motoralitis  of  Cov- 
entry, pounds-c  to  Caterers  &  Co.  of 
London,  pounds-d  to  lathe-minder 
Smith  of  Birmingham,  and  so  on,  is  not 
less  than  half,  and  may  be  consider- 
ably more  than  half,  of  my  pounds-x 
contribution. 

In  the  fourth  place,  some  of  the  civil 
requirements  of  the  men  in  khaki  have 
either  not  to  be  met  at  all  or  not  to  be 
met  in  the  same  way.  The  mere  sav- 
ing, for  instance,  in  what  the  old  stand- 
ing army  technically  termed  "civvies" 
must  be  quite  considerable,  and  it  is 
but  one  of  many  items.  In  other  words 
the  war-cost  of  a  soldier  is  an  excess 
cost,  not  an  absolute  cost  reckoned 
from  zero. 

Such  qualifications  of  the  earlier 
statement  represent  very  different 
things.  That  none  stands  wholly  and 
exclusively  for  advantage  gained  is 
clearly  seen.  To  the  extent  to  which 
redistribution  endows  an  extravagant 
class  there  is  an  obvious  discount  to  be 
made  from  its  equally  obvious  gain.  To 
the  extent  to  which  economy,  force  or 
voluntary,  impairs  the  efficiency  of  hu- 
man capital,  a  similar  discount  ap- 
pears. Even  so,  the  total  net  effect  of 
these  and  similar  qualifications  is  to 
lessen  the  gravity  inherent  in  the  cost- 
account  of  war  as  baldly  stated. 

The  general  result  appears  to  be  that 
while  the  gross  sum  representing  the 
cost  of  the  goods  and  services  used  in 
war  has  to  be  found  here  and  now, 
whether  by  loans  or  by  taxation,  or, 
to  dig  deeper,  by  working  harder  and 
eating  less,  the  net  total  is  consider- 
ably less  than  that  amount.  That  the 
country  has  so  well  stood  the  strain  of 
producing  it  is  legitimately  matter  for 
wonder.  That  it  can  stand  it  for  some 
time  to  come  if — which  Heaven  for- 
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fend! — the  war  so  demands,  is  prob- 
ably true,  given  speedy  and  intelligent 
adaptation  to  the  changing  require- 
ments of  circumstance.  That  confi- 
dence after  the  war,  the  confidence 
which  restrains  itself  lest  depression 
follow  boom,  can  help  us  much  to  mini- 
mize the  evil  long-period  effects  of  war 
is  practically  certain.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  sphere  of  economic  con* 
siderations  alone,  the  burden  is  a  grie- 
vous burden  alike  in  its  amount  and  in 
its  significance.  To  suggest  that  it  may 
reasonably  be  conceived,  for  certain 
purposes,  as  a  burden  of  about  $17,- 
500,000  rather  than  of  $25,000,000  per 
day,  of  one-half  rather  than  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  national  income,  ought 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  an  effort  to 
"neglect  the  weight  of  the  elephant." 
Whether  a  better  use  of  the  national  in- 
come could  have  shortened  the  war  is 
a  question  too  difficult  to  determine, 
since  more  money  in  itself  could  not 
have  produced  the  re-organization  of 
national  resources  and  aims  which  the 
war  made  necessary.  That  reorganiza- 
tion was  not  a  financial  but  a  human 
problem.  Whether  better  use  of  the 
national   income   could  have   avoided 


the  war  altogether  is  a  far  bigger  and 
not  less  indeterminate  problem,  partly 
because  one  can  only  answer  for  one's 
own  fellow  nationals,  if  even  for  them, 
partly  because  every  thinkable  solution 
(such,  for  instance,  as  the  facile  sug- 
gestion of  a  greater  outlay  on  arma- 
ments) is  open  to  the  most  serious  dis- 
pute. 

Apart,  however,  from  war  and  war's 
uses,  that  our  national  income  could 
have  stood  far  bigger  communal  strains 
in  the  past,  if  it  had  been  better  used, 
goes  without  saying,  and  the  important 
question  is  whether  or  no  those  other 
uses  are  such  in  their  nature  as  to  make 
war  less  attractive,  alike  to  ourselves 
and  to  other  nations,  as  a  solution  of 
the  differences  that  human  intercourse 
is  everlastingly  fated  to  produce.  No 
difference  is  ever  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  mode  of  its  solution,  and  if 
wealth  can  find  uses,  individual  and 
corporate,  that  will  undermine  men's 
faith  in  the  most  dreadful  solution  of 
all,  the  burden  of  this  war — the  price 
of  justice  as  consummated  by  war — 
will  become  the  easier  to  bear.  But 
these  problems  belong  to  another  in- 
quiry. 


WORDS 


Oh,  let  me  choose  some  jewel-studded  words 
To  set  your  message,  (never  sent)  my  love. 
All  sweetly  timbred,  like  the  song  of  birds 
Just  wakening  in  the  fragrant  boughs  above ! 

Soft,  quivering  ones  that  breathe  the  warm  caress 
I  fain  would  give  you — though  we  walk  apart — 
And  mirror  for  your  eyes  the  tenderness 
That,  dumbly  silent,  lies  within  my  heart! 

Jo.  Hartman. 


In  the  Realm  of  Bookland 


"Bishop  Spaulding's  Life,"     by   John 
_Howard  Mellish. 

A  biography  told  mainly  in  letters  of 
a  son  to  his  mother  is  "Frankliji  Spen- 
cer Spalding,"  by  John  Howard  Mel- 
ish.  The  subject  was  the  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Utah,  a  lovable,  manly  char- 
acter, a  champion  of  the  poor  and 
weak,  and  a  great  preacher  of  right- 
eousness. Mr.  Melish  lets  him  tell  his 
story  and  the  result  is  an  inspiring  ac- 
count of  an  unselfish  and  serviceable 
life.  Bishop  Spalding  was  a  compell- 
ing and,  in  many  ways,  unique  figure 
in  the  American  Episcopal  church 
through  his  ardent  championship  of 
social  righteousness,  and  his  work  in 
Utah  among  the  Mormons. 

Born  in  Erie,  Pa.,  in  1865,  he  was 
the  son  of  Bishop  John  Franklin 
Spalding  of  Colorado,  an  early  pioneer 
in.  Episcopal  Missions  in  the  West. 
Franklin  Spalding  was  carefully  reared 
in  an  ideal  Christian  home.  From  the 
very  first  his  mother  was  his  dearest 
companion  and  friend,  and  continued 
to  be  so  until  his  death.  No  one  ever 
came  quite  so  near  his  heart  and  mind 
as  she  did. 

$2.25  net.  Macmillan  &  Company, 
New  York. 


"The    Phoenix,"    by    Constance    M. 
Warren. 

"The  Phoenix,"  by  Constance  M. 
Warren,  moves  in  the  best  circles  and 
finds  in  them  the  average  passions  and 
petty  jealousies  of  the  rest  of  the  race. 
The  story  can  be  briefly  outlined.  Janet 
Bulyon,  the  daughter  of  a  Boston  mil- 
lionaire, is  slated  by  her  set  to  become 
the  wife  of  Donald  Craig,  who  has 
more  "family"  than  means.  But  at  the 
dance  where  she  expects  him  to  pro- 
pose, Donald  announces  that  he  is 
obliged  to  go  to  Alaska  on  business. 
He  is  to  be  gone  away  some  years.  As- 
suming this  to  be  Donald's  method  of 


withdrawing  from  his  "understanding" 
with  her,  Janet  marries  Osborne  Slade, 
a  fashionable  scion  with  political  as- 
pirations. Her  life  with  Osborne,  al- 
though somewhat  relieved  by  the  baby 
Augustus,  is  a  bore;  and  Janet  finds 
charity  a  source  of  diversion.  Vaga- 
ries about  the  distribution  ot  wealth 
set  her  thinking,  but  these  are  soon 
dispelled  by  Osborne's  interest  in  Mir- 
iam Lansing,  a  pulchritudinous  widow. 
Janet  is  tempted  to  use  an  affair  with 
Herman  Duer  as  a  reprisal,  but  she 
resists  the  temptation.  She  and  Os- 
borne come  to  an  understanding — he 
to  mind  his  own  business  and  she  to  do 
likewise,  and  furnish  the  money. 
Houghton,  Miflin  &  Company. 


"At  the  Sign  of  the  Muse,"  by  Pearl  L. 
Norton. 

This  collection  of  short  poems  in  var- 
ied forms  might  be  characterized  as  a 
smiling  book.  Not  because  it  essays 
humor — it  does  not;  but  because  of  its 
buoyant  light-heartedness  and  healthy, 
youthful  optimism.  It  is  not  heartless, 
nor  are  life's  burdens  denied,  but  so 
much  that  is  lovely  and  pleasing  is 
found  in  nature,  men  and  God  that 
there  is  little  room  left  for  gloom  and 
despair. 

$1.00  net.  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
New  York. 


"Lake  Breezes,"  by  Arthur     William 
Fisher. 

Lake  Ontario  as  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion needs  neither  explanation  nor 
apology.  The  author  of  these  poems 
has  felt  the  influence  of  the  beauty  of 
the  lake  and  its  surroundings  from 
childhood.  His  work  would  crystallize 
some  few  of  its  innumerable  shifting 
scenes,  and  condense  to  definite  form 
the  half-articulate  messages  that  wind 
and  wave  have  sung  him.  Such  poems 
as  "Sunset  on  the  Lake,"  "Breakers 
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on  Lake  Ontario"  and  "A  Calm  on 
Lake  Ontario"  are  descriptive;  not 
heavily  filled  with  adjectives,  exhaust- 
ing words  and  audience;  a  deftly 
sketched  outline  suggests  to  the  sym- 
pathetic imagination  a  colorful  whole, 
its  green  trees  and  brown  water  peo- 
pled with  wood  and  water  folk. 

$1.00  net.    Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
New  York. 


"Mrs.  Hope's  Husband,"     by     Gelett 

Burgess. 

After  all,  how  would  you  like  to  be 
known  as  your  wife's  husband?  Les- 
ter Hope  discovered  one  evening  that 
he  had  become  a  nonentity,  a  mere 
business  man.  He  was  no  longer 
loved  by  his  wife;  he  seemed  prosaic. 
Her  fancy  ran  out  seeking  interesting 
men;  and  there  were  plenty  of  them 
who  were  attractive  to  her,  and  to 
whom  she  was  attractive^painters, 
authors,  sculptors,  celebrities  like  her- 
self. But  Lester  Hope  was  a  lawyer, 
a  keen  student  of  human  psychology, 
and  his  lawyer  brain  devised  a 
scheme  whereby  he  regained  her  love 
and  his  own  self-respect.  There  is  a 
most  satisfactory  ending  to  this  de- 
lightfully told  story. 

Before  "Mrs.  Hope's  Husband"  goes 
to  press,  one  of  the  best  known  drama- 
tists in  America  will  have  begun  mak- 
ing a  play  from  the  manuscript,  for  it 
is  the  liveliest  comedy  story  an  Ameri- 
can author  has  produced  in  a  long 
time. 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Raleigh.  $1.00 
net.  The  Century  Company,  New  York. 


"Introduction  to  Sociology,"  by  Emory 
S.  Bogardus,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Southern 
California. 

According  to  the  author,  this  sylla- 
bus is  published  as  it  is  being  worked 
out  in  practice  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  While  not  in  its 
finished  form,  it  represents  a  beginning 
in  what  may  be  an  important  direction. 
The  work  of  teaching  in  the  field  of  the 
social  sciences  is  handicapped  through 
lack  of  adequate  course  of  study  that 
will  introduce  the  student  to  the  gen- 


eral field,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
him  a  comprehensive  outlook.  While 
this  outline  does  not  represent  such  an 
adequate  course,  it  is  printed  in  its 
present  shape  in  order  that  it  may  be 
improved  as  a  result  of  criticism. 

It  is  here  attempted  to  present,  for 
example,  the  political  or  economic  fac- 
tors in  social  progress  not  only  from 
a  sociological  point  of  view,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  the  student  will  want  to  con- 
tinue along  political  science  or  eco- 
nomic lines  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
student  is  not  urged  to  follow  up  this 
course  with  purely  sociological  studies, 
but  the  attempt  is  made  to  direct  his 
social  interest  so  that  it  will  find  whole- 
some expression  through  law,  politics, 
business  and  so  forth.  In  this  outline, 
history  may  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived full  consideration  as  an  Import- 
ant member  of  the  group  of  social  sci- 
ences, but  the  course  is  based  on  his- 
torical data.  The  historical  method  is 
used  more  or  less  continuously,  and 
such  constant  emphasis  is  laid  on  his- 
torical explanations  and  backgrounds 
that  by  the  time  the  course  Is  com- 
pleted, history  Is  likely  to  have  re- 
ceived more  than  Its  proportionate  at- 
tention. 

$1.50  net.  University  of  Southern 
California  Press,  Los  Angeles. 


"Heroes  and  Heroines,"  by  Mary  R. 

Parkman. 

Mary  R.  Parkman,  whose  "Heroes 
of  Today"  and  "Heroines  of  Service" 
Is  appearing  in  book  form,  tells  how 
she  came  to  write  these  biographies. 
"During  all  the  years  of  my  teaching," 
she  writes,  "my  special  interest  has 
been  children's  literature,  and  the  se- 
lection and  adaptation  of  the  great 
world  stories  for  the  use  of  the  story- 
teller. I  was  dissatisfied  with  most  of 
the  versions  that  have  been  prepared 
for  children.  They  seemed  to  me  triv- 
ial and  childish  rather  than  simple  and 
childlike,  and  hopelessly  lacking  In 
true  literary  feeling.  I  took  particular 
delight  in  making  my  own  versions  of 
the  stories  that  I  told.  When  I  began 
to  work  up  biographical  stories  of  the 
great  men  of  our  own  time  for  children 
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of  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades,  I  discovered  that  it  was  prac- 
dcally  an  untouched  field.  The  stories 
of  the  Heroines  and  Heroines  of  To- 
day, which  I  have  been  contributing  to 
St.  Nicholas,  are  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  that  discovery.  They  have  appealed 
to  children,  and  to  the  children  of 
larger  growth  that  we  call  'grown-ups.' 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  they 
may  meet  a  need  and  find  a  welcome 
with  the  larger  public  whom  the  books 
may  reach." 

The  Century  Company,  New  York. 


"Studies  in  Democracy,"  by  Julia  A. 

Gulliver. 

Three  somewhat  obvious  addresses 
comprise  Julia  A.  Gulliver's  "Studies 
in  Democracy."  The  fact  that  two  of 
them  are  baccalaureate  sermons  may 
explain  their  limitations,  for  nothing 
seems  to  stultify  original  thought  like 
the  necessity  of  imparting  it  to  June 
graduates. 

In  the  first  essay,  "The  essence  of 
democracy,"  we  learn  that  Lincoln  was 
more  anxious  to  "preserve  the  Union" 
than  to  free  the  slaves;  and  that  the 
end  of  the  present  war  is  constructive, 
not  destructive  .  .  .  The  divine  pur- 
pose ever  expressing  itself  in  perpet- 
ual renewals.  In  "The  search  for  the 
holy  grail"  Dr.  Gulliver  enumerates 
the  capacities  of  and  opportunities  for 
women.  Scientific  discoveries  and  so- 
ciological achievements  are  cited  to 
show  what  a  remarkable  sex  woman 
really  is.  Look  at  Jane  Addams  and 
Mme.  Curie !  And  in  the  last  address 
upon  "The  efficiency  of  democracy" 
we  are  shown  the  proper  combination 
of  so-called  German  economic  free- 
dom with  Anglo-Saxon  political  inde- 
pendence— how  to  unite  Frederic  C. 
Howe  and  George  Havens  Putnam. 

$1.00  net.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 


"Twenty  Years  at  Court,"    by    Mrs. 

Steuart  Erskine. 

Eleanor  Stanley,  whose  private  let- 
ters are  collected  by  Mrs.  Steuart  Er- 
skine in  "Twenty  Years  at  Court,"  be- 
came maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Victoria 


in  1842.  For  twenty  years  she  filled 
this  position,  resigning  it  in  1862,  but 
subsequently  returning  to  the  Queen's 
household  for  a  brief  period.  The  let- 
ters have  a  sufficiently  personal  char- 
acter to  convey  an  idea  of  the  young 
woman's  mind  and  tastes,  and  they  are 
full  of  information  that  is  not  in  itself 
important  except  in  so  far  as  it  fits  into 
the  larger  scheme  of  political  or  social 
history,  but  is  sprightly,  revealing  and 
readable. 

Miss  Stanley  writes  with  an  amiably 
ironical  note  that  is  characteristic  of 
bright  young  women  in  various  ranks 
of  life.  Women  are  sometimes  said  to 
have  no  sense  of  humor.  It  is  a  very 
doubtful  generalization  at  best,  but  as 
regards  young  women  it  is  entirely 
false. 

Published  by  Scribner's,  New  York. 


"In  These  Latter  Days." 
y  Two  years  ago,  while  the  cry  in  this 
country  was  for  peace  at  any  price, 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  the  well  known 
historian  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  wrote: 
"Better  the  United  States  should  join 
the  Allies  than  that  Germany  should 
win."  He  said  also,  then  as  now: 
"Beware  of  Nippon,  beware  of  breed- 
ing Japanese  in  America  for  American 
citizenship ;  safeguard  China ;  hold  the 
Pacific;  elevate  public  morality;  pur- 
ify government — in  a  word,  American- 
ize America,  and  this  ever  with  re- 
newed hope,  thanking  God  for  the  wis- 
dom and  power  to  fight  for  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  our  nation." 

"In  These  Latter  Days"  was  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Germany.  Like  all  the  books 
written  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  pages  are 
packed  with  hard  facts  that  pyramid 
themselves  almost  automatically  into 
vital  conclusions.  He  points  out  the 
weak  and  the  strong  points  of  the 
country  wisely,  forcibly  and  persist- 
ently, and  the  reader  cannot  escape  his 
conclusions.  He  scores  this  country 
roundly  for  permitting  the  Japanese  to 
grab  "our  most  priceless  asset,  the 
economic  supremacy  of  the  Pacific,  the 
greatest  and  most  opulent  of  oceans,  in 
whose  development  is,  in  values,  not 
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only  our  destiny,  but  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. The  writer's  views  are  big  and 
comprehensive,  and  his  conclusions  are 
well  worth  considering  in  these  days 
when  our  old  world  and  old  ideas  are 
being  turned  topsy-turvey."  The  book 
furnishes  a  handy  perspective  of  what 
may  come  from  this  drastic  war. 

$2.00  net.     Blakely-Oswald     Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


"The  United  States  Post  Office,"  by 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Vice-Chairman  U. 
S.  Tariff  Commission,  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  1913,1916. 
This  book  is  a  vivid  and  delightful 
historical  story  of  the  postal  service  in 
the  Western  world,  and  its  develop- 
ment from  its  beginning  in  the  17th 
century  to  the  present  day,  with  its 
parcels  post  and  postal  banking.  The 
average  man  will  be  amazed,  when  he 
reads  this  book,  at  the  many  varied 
phases  of  the  postal  service  which  are 
of  most  unusual  interest.  The  birth 
of  the  postal  service  in  the  American 
colonies;  control  of  the  service  by  the 
British  establishment  under  the  con- 
stitution after  the  Revolution;  the 
transition  from  delivery  by  horseman, 
stage-coach  and  canal  packet  to  deliv- 
ery by  railroad  and  aeroplane;  the 
enormous  organization  and  army  of 
workers  necessitated  by  the  country's 
56,000  post  offices  and  1,500,000  miles 
of  postal  lines;  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able volume  of  business,  and  the 
method  of  handling  it;  the  interna- 
tional system  that  has  been  built  up — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  complete  review  of  our  coun- 
try's postal  system.  This  is  a  worth- 
while story,  told  in  popular  style,  that 
will  thrill  the  heart  of  every  American. 
Copiously  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs. $1.52  net.  By  mail,  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York. 


"The  Other  Brown,"  by  Adele  Luehr- 
mann. 

Who  does  not  love  a  good  mystery 
or  detective  story?  The  stimulating 
thrills  of  the  adventures  are  enhanced 
by  the  constant  efforts  of  the  reader, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  to  solve  the 
riddle  before  the  end  of  the  story.  He 
is  unceasingly  using  every  added  bit 
of  material  to  bolster  up  his  own  the- 
ory of  the  crime. 

If  you  were  swept  along  by  the  ab- 
sorbing tale  of  "The  Curious  Case  of 
Marie  Dupont,"  Miss  Luehrmann's 
first  detective  story,  you  will  abandon 
yourself  in  the  delights  of  this  intri- 
cate case.  This  new  story  contains  a 
murder,  an  interrupted  romance,  mis- 
taken identities  and  dual  personalities. 
Before  the  end  of  the  story  the  reader 
has  thrown  the  guilt  upon  almost  every 
character,  except  the  sleepy-eyed 
young  detective,  the  ingenuous  college 
boy,  the  heroine,  or  the  real  perpetra- 
tor of  the  crime. 

Illustrated  by  Lucius  W.  Hitchcock. 

$1.35  net.  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York. 


"The  Dim  Past,"  by  Agnes  Riley. 

The  mind  of  the  poet  naturally  turns 
most  frequently  to  religion  and  love — 
the  high  emotions  of  human  nature 
which  makes  poetry  of  life.  A  deeply 
religious  note  is  dominant  in  all  this 
collection.  In  such  poems  as  "Thy 
Heart,"  "Millet's  Angelus,"  "Faith," 
"A  Mother's  Dream,"  "A  Glimpse  of 
Love,"  "A  Whisper's  Heard,"  "Con- 
tentment," "The  Recompense,"  "The 
Hidden  Goal,"  is  a  definite  call  to  a 
realization  of  God's  sheltering  love  and 
to  a  childlike  and  unfaltering  trust  in 
His  ultimate  goodness. 

$1.00  net.  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
New  York. 
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'Y' HERE'S  A  MAN  OUT  THERE  who  fights  for  you  and  the 
i     things  that  you  hold  true,  there's  a  Cause  Out  There  you're 
hacking  up  with  all  that's  best  in  you. 


N 


OW  here's  a  need  of  the  Man  Out  There — a  need  you  can 
easily  fUl—come,  cram  his  pouch  with  the  smokes  he  loves — 
kick  in  with  a  dollar  bill. 

FOR  it's  not  the  crash  of  the  heavy  gun  nor  the  strain  on  the 
man  who  serves ;  it's  lacking  a  smoke  when  it's  smoking  time 
that  frazzles  a  soldier's  nerves. 

r HOUGH  there  isn't  much  that  we  can  do,  back  home  safe  out 
of  the  muss,  we  can  sure  send  smokes  and  we'll  do  it  too — let 
them  count  on  that  from  us. 

They  are  counting  on  you  generous  men 
and  women,  and  you'll  see  to  it  that  none 
of  Uncle  Sam's  fig-hting  men  lacks  plenty 
to  smoke. 

Before  you  put  down  this  magazine— cut 
off  that  coupon  in  the  corner,  fill  it  out, 
and  send  it  along  with  all  you  can  spare  to 

"Our  Boys  in  France  Tobacco  Fund" 

The  management  of  this  fund,  which  has  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  buys 
the  tobacco  at  cost,  so  that  for  tw^enty-five  cents  the 
soldier  ^vho  is  fighting  your  battle  receives  forty- 
five  cents  worth  of  tobac- 
co— every  cent  going  for 
tobacco. 

It  has  been  arranged  to 
have  the  soldier  you  sup- 
ply send  you  a  return  post- 
card telling  w^hat  it  means 
to  him  to  have  all  he  v^ants 
to  smoke  out  there. 

Let's  show^  the  world 
that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  never  fail 
to  respond  to  an  appeal  of 
this  sort.  Fill  in  the  cou- 
pon no\v. 


"Our    Boys    in    France   Tobacco    Fund," 

25  West  44th   Street,   New  York. 


Enclosed    find 


to  buy packages  of  to- 
bacco, through  "Our  Boys  in  France  Tobacco 
Fund"  for  American  fighting   men   in    France. 

I  understand  that  each  dollar  buys  four  pack- 
ages, each  with  a  retail  value  of  forty-five  cents 
and  that  in  each  of  my  packages  will  be  placed  a 
post  card,  addressed  to  me,  on  which  my  un- 
known friend,  the  soldier,  will  agree  to  send  me 
a   message  of  thanks. 

Name     

Address     Street 

City    
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Scientific  Dry  Farming 

Are  you  a  dry  farmer?  Are  you  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dry  farm?  Are  you  thinking  of  securing  a  home- 
stead or  of  buying  land  in  the  semi-arid  West?  In  any  case  you 
should  look  before  you  leap.  You  should  learn  the  principles 
that  are  necessary  to  success  in  the  new  agriculture  of  the  west. 
You  should 

Learn  the  Campbell  System 

Learn  the  Campbell  System  of  Soil  Culture  and  you  will  not 
fail.  Subscribe  for  Campbell's  Scientific  Farmer,  the  only  au- 
thority published  on  the  subject  of  scientific  soil  tillage,  then 
take  a  course  in  the  Campbell  Correspondence  School  of  Soil 
Culture,  and  you  need  not  worry  about  crop  failure.  Send  four 
cents  for  a  catalog  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Scientific  Farmer. 

Address, 

Scientific   Soil   Culture   Co. 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 


^Veather  river  route 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

MISSOURI  PACIFIC 

BURLINGTON 
ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 


PACIFIC 


OBSERVATION  CARS 

COMPARTMENT  CARS 

STANDARD  AND 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

UNSURPASSED  DINING 
CAR  SERVICE 


\ 


THROUGH 

DAILY    SERVICE 

To  ST.    LOUIS,   KANSAS  CITY 

AND    CHICAGO 

TICKET    OFFICES 

66S  MARKET  STREET  and  FERRY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO— TEL.  SUTTER  1651 
,  1326  BroadwMT  and  3rd  and  Washington  St*.,Oakland,CaK,  Tel.Oakland  600  and  Oakland  574 
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KLONDIKE  COMPANY 


102  N  5TH  AVENUE  CHICAGO 


LASHTONE 


ng  Uut  That  Hidden 
L'Eb 


Brink    "-.    ...-^  ...«« 
C'narm,  Keuuty  and 
Expression. 

This  popular  preparation  Is  nn« 
/excelled  fur  eyebrows   and  eye- 
lashes,   something  new.     Unlike 
any  other  preparation  now  sold. 
Absolutely  harm  loss.  Marvelously 
as&tsts  nature   in  growing  long, 
satin-like,    smart   eyelashes    and 
eyebrows.    Easily  applied.    Satis- 
faction assured  or  money  refunded. 
PHcg  asc  Box  by  mail 
{stamps  or  coin). 
lOO  Photoplayers  FREE 

To  all  answering  this  ad.  we  send 

100  Photoplayer  artists   reproduced 

,  on  fine  paper  suitable  for  framing. 

'  Get  this  collection  free  with  order. 

Interstate    Company,  4S38  Champlain  Ave.,  Chicago 


ECZEMA,  PSORIASIS  lir.ir%\^^^^l% 

catarrh,  dandruff, sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia, stiff  joints,  piles,  cured  or  no  charge.    Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples. 
ECZEIMA  REMEDY  CO.  Hot  Springs  Ark. 


SIDE  LINE  MEN  S:  C  r'orde?"i 

one  that  one  oider  a 
amples  to  carry.     Something 


No 


day  will  pay  you  $9.00. 

new.     Write  to-day. 

CANFIELD  MFG.  CO..  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


iH  Do  Business  by  Mail 

It's  piofitable,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects. 
Our  catalogue  contains  vital  information  on  Mail 
Advertising,  Also  prices  and  quantity  on  6,000 
national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.     Such  as: 

\Par  Material  Mfrs.      Wealthy  Men 


Cheese  Box  Mfrs. 
Tin  Can  Mfrs. 
Druggists 
Auto  Owners 


Farmers 
Axle  Grease  Mfrs. 
Railroad  Employees 
Contractors,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book;  also 
prices  and  samples  of  fac-simile  letters. 

Have  us  ivrite  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters. 

Ross-Gould  ;i025-H  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 


Ross-Gould 

»  IM ailing 

S'T.  Louis 


FACES 

MADE 

YOUNG 

I  will  tell  the  secret  of  a 
youthful  face  to  any  woman 
whose  appearance  shows  that 
time  or  illness  or  any  other 
cause  is  stealing  from  her  the 
charm  of  girlhood  beauty.  I 
will  show  how,  without  cos- 
metics, creams,  massage,  masks, 
plasters,  straps,  vibrators, 
"  beauty  "  treatments  or  other 
artificial  means,  she  can  take 
the  look  of  age  from  her  count- 
enance. I  want  every  woman, 
young  or  middle  aged,  who  has  a  single  facial  defect  to 
know  about  my 

BEAUTY    EXERCISES 

which  remove  lines  and  "crow's  feet"  and  wrinkles;  fill 
up  ugly  hollows;  give  roundness  to  scrawny  necks;  lift  up 
sagging  comers  of  the  mouth;  and  clear  up  muddy  or 
sallow  skins.  1  will  explain  all  this  to  any  woman  who 
will  write  to  me,  I  will  show  how  five  minutes  daily 
with  my  simple  facial  exercises  will  work  wonders.  This 
information  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

RESULTS    GUARANTEED 

I  absolutely  guarantee  results.  No  woman  need  be  disappointed. 
I  offer  the  exercises  at  my  lisk.  Let  me  tell  you  about  them. 
Write  for  ray  Free  Book  (  sent  in  plain  sealed  envelope.)  It  will 
tell  you  just  what  to  do  to  bring  bacic  firmneis  to  the  facial  muscles 
and  tissues  and  smoothness  and  beauty  to  the  slcin.     Write  today. 

KATHRYN    MURRAY 


Suite  530 


Garland  BIdg. 


Chicago,  111. 


JUDS2!! 

•^  Pacific  C( 


Freight  Forwarding  Co.  f^^^*^^ 

household  sroods  to  and  from  all  points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  446  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


<J40  Old  South  Bidg.,  Boston 
324  Whitehall  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
435  Oliver  Bldg..  Pittsburgh 
272  Drexel  Bldg.,  Phil.  Pa. 


1537  Boatmen's  Bank  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 

855  Monadnock  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco 


518  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Write  nearest  office 
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Subscribe  for  the 

LIVING  AGE 


IF  YOU  WANT  every  aspect  of  the  great  European  War  pre- 
sented every  week,  in  articles  by  the  ablest  English  writers. 

IF  YOU  WANT  the  leading  English  reviews,  magazines  and 
journals  sifted  for  you  and  their  most  important  articles  repro- 
duced in  convenient  form  without  abridgment. 

IF  YOU  WANT  the  Best  Fiction,  the  Best  Essays  and  the 
Best  Poetry  to  be  found  in  contemporary  periodical  literature. 

IF  YOU  WANT  more  than  three  thousand  pages  of  fresh  and 
illuminating  material  during  the  year,  reaching  you  in  weekly 
instalments,  at  the  cost  of  a  single  subscription. 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  find  out  for  yourself  the  secret  of  the  hold 
which  THE  LIVING  AGE  has  kept  upon  a  highly  intelligent 
constituency  for  more  than  seventy  years. 


Subscription — $6  a  Year,  Specimen  Copies  Free 


The    Living    Age   Co. 

6  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON 
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The 
Real  Estate  Educator 

By   F.  M.  PAYNE 

A  book  for  hustling  Real  Estate  "Boosters," 
Promoters,  Town  builders,  and  everyone 
who  owns,  sells,  rents  or  leases  real  estate 
of  any  kind. 

Containing  inside  information 
not  generally  known,  "Don'ts"  in 
Real  Estate  "Pointers,"  Specific 
Legal  Forms,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  agent,  operator 
or  contractor,  there  is  much  to  be 
found  in  its  contents  that  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  all  who 
wish  to  be  posted  on  Valuation, 
Contracts,  Mortgages,  Leases, 
Evictions,  etc.  The  cost  might  be 
saved  many  hundred  times  over  in 
one  transaction. 

The  new  191f)  edition  contains 
the  Torren's  system  of  registra- 
tion. Available  U.  S.  Lands  for 
Homesteads.  The  A.  B.  C.'s  of 
Realty. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
Income  Tax  Law,  Employer's  Li- 
ability Act.  Statute  of  Frauds, 
How  to  Sell  Real  Estate,  How  to 
Become  a  Notary  Public,  or  Com 

of  Deeds,  and  other  Useful  Information. 

Ctoth.    256  Pages.    Price  Sl.OO  Postpaid. 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


Vose  Pianos 


We  Challenge  Comparison 

of  this  superb  Vose  Grand  at  $575  F.  O  B. 
Boston,  with  the  product  of  any  other  piano 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

The  skill  and  experience  of  three  KT^neratiuns  of  Vose 
are  concentrated   upon   the   production   of  this  mag- 
nificent   instrument.     By    reason    of    its    admittedly 
Huperior  musical  qualities,  its  finer  material  and  expert 
construction  the  Vose  has   won   for  itself  a  place  of 
permanent  prominence  in  the  better  American  homes. 
Time  payments  accepted.     Delivered    to   your 
home  free  of  charge.     Liberal  allowance  for 
old  pianos.    If  iriteresied  in  a  Piano  or  I'Inyer 
Piano  send  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalog. 


vose 


VOSE  &  SONS  PI.'^NO  COMP.^NY 


189  Boylston  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Make  Moving  a  Comfort 

The  Nezv   Way— The  Easy   Way 

By  auto  trucks  and  employing  the  well  known 
reliable  expert  San  Francisco  firm 

Dixon  Transfer 
Storage  Company 

ECONOMY  AND  TIME  SAVERS 

Manager  Leo  Dixon  has  had  many  years  of 
varied  experience  in  this  special  and  intricate 
business  from  moving  the  goods  and  outfit- 
tings  of  a  huge  store  to  the  intricate  and 
varied  furnishings  of  a  home.  The  firm  has 
the  best  up-to-date  equipment  to  meet  the 
most  difficult  problems,  and  guarantees  satis- 
faction  at    moderate   rates. 

Packing  Pianos  and  Furniture  for 

Shipment  a  Specialty 

Fire-proof  Storage  Furnished 

TRY    THEM! 

Headquarters :  86-88  Turk  St. 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School 
of  Acting  in  America 

The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Art 

Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Study- 
ing. Positions  Secured  for  Graduates. 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course.  Stu- 
dents Can  Enter  Any  Time. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  with  Mr.  Gerson 
for   Amateur   and    Professional    Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School  BIdg. 

McAllister  and   hyde  street 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 
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FOR  SALE!    $2,100 

EASY    TERMS 

20  Acres  on  "Las  Uvas^'  Creek 

Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


"Las  Uvas"  is  the  finest  mountain  streann 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Situated  9  miles  fronn  Morgan  Hill,  between 
New  Almaden  and  Gilroy. 

Perfect  climate. 

Land  is  a  gentle  slope,  almost  level,  border- 
ing on  "Las  Uvas." 

Several  beautiful  sites  on  the  property  for 
country  home. 

Numerous  trees  and  magnificent  oaks. 

Splendid    trout   fishing. 

Good  automobile  roads  to  Morgan  Hill  9 
miles,  to  MadroneS  miles,  to  Gilroy  12  miles, 
to  Almaaen  ii  miles,  and  to  San  Jose  21 
miles. 


For  Further  Particulars  Address, 

Owner,  259  Minna  Street 
San  Francisco  -         -  California 
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There  is  hardly  a  big  concern  in  the  country  where  this  **Y  and  E'* 
system  of  filing  is  not  in  use.     Everywhere  some  department  manager  or 
some  individual,  if  not  the  concern  itself,  has  found  that  this  system  gives 
Speed  in  filing  Speed  in  finding 

Assured  accuracy  Quick  transferring 

Reduced  maintenance  expense 
The  principle  of  this  remark-  Thus  in  the  system  that  behind  guide  number  4,  your 
able  system  is  "find  alphabet-  uses  forty  alphabetical  divi-  eye  catches  the  difference — one 
ically,  refile  numerically".  It 
is  the  original  and  perfected  al- 
phabetical-numerical system. 
Numbered  guides  are  pro- 
vided which  divide  the  file 
into  alphabetical  divisions — 
as  many  as  six  thousand,  if 
needed.  Behind  each  guide  is 
filed  a  direct  name  folder  for 
each  correspondent  in  that 
division,  besides  one  miscella- 
neous folder;  folders  are  given 
the  same  numbers  as  the  cor- 
responding guides. 


sions,  guide  Bro-Bry  is  num- 
ber 4,  and  all  correspondence 
folders  from  Bro-Bry  are 
numbered  4. 

When  you  want  Brown's 
correspondence,  look  for  it 
under  Bro.  When  through, 
just  drop  it  back  of  guide 
4.     As  simple  as  that ! 

The  success  of  the  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  easier 
to  work  with  numbers  than 
with  alphabetical  divisions. 
If  a  number  3  folder  ever  gets 


3  among  many  4's — the  moment  you 
reopen  the  file!  What  chance  for 
mistakes  does  this  leave? 

Miscellaneous  folders  become  the 
guides  when  you  transfer,  so  the 
guides  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again. 

The  extent  to  Which  this  "Y  and 
E. "  system  has  crept  into  practically 
all  well-established  business  con- 
cerns proves  that  it  is  a  better  system. 

More  department  managers,  more 
individuals,  more  concerns  at  large 
should  plan  now 

to  install  it  dur-  by  invitation 

ing  the    next 

transfer  season. 
You  should  do  so. 


MEMBER  OF 


YaWMANandFrbE  1ViFG.G>* 


' Leader »  of  the  World ' '  in  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Systems — Wood  and  STEEL 


NEW  YORK.  U  S  i 
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New  York 
by  Rail 
and  Ocean 


FARE   SAME  AS 
ALL  RAIL 

But  Includes 

Meals  and 

Berth  on  Ship 


Take 


"Sunset 

Limited" 

(No  Extra  Fare) 
via 

Sunset 
Route 

to 

New  Orleans 

and  there 
connect  with 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFICS 

SPLENDID 
OCEAN 
LINERS 

Sailing  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays 

to 

New  York 

For  Fares  and  Berth  Reservations 
Ask  Agent 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 


Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before    it   has  become   common   property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send   you   samples   and  quote   you   prices. 

Press  clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent  ser- 
vice at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let. 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Rand  McNally  BIdg.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE 

Six  Cylinder     Five  Passenger 

PREMIER 

Perfect  Condition  Cost  $4200 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain 

ADDRESS 

Box  100,  S.  F.  NEWS  LETTER 

259  Minna  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 


Wanted — Agents 

POWERENE  Equal  to  Gasoline 
at  5  Cents  Per  Gallon 

Powerene  is  guaranteed  to  be  ectual  to  gasoline 
at  6c.  a  gallon,  remove  and  prevent  carbon,  and 
to  be  harmless  to  all  metals.  Powerene  makes 
•  motor  fuel  which  saves  repairs,  adds  snap 
speed  and  power,  doubling  the  life  of  all  gaso- 
line motors.  An  amount  equal  to  20  gallons  of 
gasoline  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  U. 
S.  for  $1.00.  Salesmen  and  Agents  wanted. 
W.  Porter  Barnes.  Santa  llosa.  Cal..  Dent.  CA, 
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ALICE  NIELSEN 

Arnica's  Favorite 

Lj'rk  Soprano 


FLORENCE  MACBETO 

American 
ColoraWra  Soprano 


(Singing  exclusively  for 
the  Columbia) 


A  ncient  Zinke  and  Nakeres,  Forerunners 
of  the  Military  Band 


(Singing  exclusively  for 
the  Columbia) 


COLUMBIA  Records  are  more 
than  reproductions,  more  than 
mere  echoes  of  the  artist's  voice — 
far  more  than  records,  they  are 
revelations  of  the  artist's  personality. 

All  the  charms,  freshness  and  earnestness  of  a 
singer  hke  AUce  Nielsen;  the  gay,  sweet  allure  of 
a  Florence  Macbeth ;  the  power  of  Rothier,  the 
strength  of  Sembach,  the  magnetism  of  Garden, 
Fremstad,  Graveure  radiate  with  the  force  of 
life    from    their    Columbia    Double-Disc    Records. 

To  know  the  great  artists  of  the  operatic 
stage  as  operagoers  know  them  after  hearing 
them  for  years,  you  need  only  have  their  Colum- 
bia   Records:    for    Columbia    Records   are    Reality. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 

Golumbia 

Records 
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H ALFTON  E   P 
ENGRAVINGS 

9  Cents  Per  Square  Inch 


For  Advertising  T^urposes         For  Illustrating  booklets 
For  S^Cewspapers  For  ^M^agazines 


The  halftone  engravings  that  have  appeared  in 
the  various  issues  of  the  Overland  Monthly  re- 
present subjects  suitable  for  almost  any  purpose. 
Having  been  carefully  used  in  printing,  they  are 

As  Good  As  New 

Prints  of  these  illustrations  can  be  seen  at  the 
office.       Over    1 0,000    cuts    to    select    from. 


Overland    Monthly 

259  IMINNA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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$10.00 


VACUUM  SWEEPER 

to  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

-    SUBSCRIBERS    - 


$4.95 


THE  5t7PER/OR— Combination  Cleaner  with  Brush  Attachment 

has  three  highly  efficient  bellows,  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
a  continuous  even  suction,  so  powerful,  that  we  have  en- 
tirely eliminated  the  necessity  of  sliding  or  dragging  the 
nozzle  and  front  end  of  the  machine  over  the  carpet. 

This  makes  the  machine  run  fifty  per  cent  easier;  saves 
the  nap  on  the  carpet  and  makes  it  possible  to  run  off  and 
onto  rugs  without  lifting  the  machine  from  the  floor.  WE 
ACHIEVE  these  results  by  supporting  the  front  end  of  the 
machine  on  two  small  side  wheels  just  back  of  the  nozzle. 

In  addition,  our  new  Combination  Sweeper  is  fitted  with 
a  large  revolving  brush  that  will  do  its  work  as  well  as  any 
carpet  sweeper. 

This  brush  is  full  sweeper  size  and  is  very  thick  and 
substantial,  having  4  rows  of  genuine  bristles  with  spiral 
twist  setting. 

The  brush  may  be  instantly  adjusted  to  brush  deeply 
into  the  nap  of  the  carpet,  to  skim  lightly  and  swiftly  over 
the  surface  or  it  may  be  raised  up  entirely  out  of  use,  all  by 
the  touch  of  a  finger. 

Both  dust  pans  are  emptied  Instantly  without  over- 
turning the  machine  by  merely  depressing  one  small  lever 
at  the  rear. 

These  attachments  make  the  Superior  combination 
sweeper  the  premier  sanitary  cleaning  device   of  the  age. 

THE  COMBINATION  SWEEPER  RETAILS  FOR  $10  CASH. 

Subscribers  to  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  old  and  new  will  be  sup- 
plied with  the  Superior  Vacuum  Sweeper  for  $4. 95  when  ordered 
with  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  One  Year,  Price  $1.20. 
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GET  6  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 
TO  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

__  AND  ^—= 


Receive  a  MANDEL-ETTE  CAMERA,  the 
new  one  nninute  photographic  creation, 
the   latest  thing  in   cameras. 


The  Mandel-ette  takes  and  finishes  original  post-card  photographs  in  one  minute 
without  plates  or  films.  No  printing;  no  dark  rooms;  no  experience  required. 
Press  the  button,  and  the  Mandel-ette  turns  out  three  completed  pictures  in  one 
minute.  It  embodies  a  camera,  developing  chamber,  and  dark  room  all  m  one — 
a  miniature  photograph  gallery,  reducing  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  photograph 
from  10  cents  to  IV2  cents.  The  magazine  holds  from  16  to  50  2^2x3^2  Post 
cards,  and  can  be  loaded  in  broad  day-light;  no  dark  room  necessary.  Simple 
instructions  accompany  each  camera. 

A  child  can  take  perfect  pictures  with  it. 

Price  on  the  market,  $5. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year  and  a  Mandel-ette  Camera,  $5. 
Get  6  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  and  forward    the 
subscriptions  and  $9.00,  and  you  will  receive  a  Mandel-ette  Camera  FREE. 

Address,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

259  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 


mm 


Miss  Hamlin's  School 
For  Girls 


Home  Building  on  Pacific  Avenue 
of  Miss  Hamlin's  School  for  Girls 


Boarding  and  day  pupils.  Pupils  received 
at  any  time.  Accredited  by  all  accredit- 
ing institutions,  both  in  California  and  in 
Eastern  States.  French  school  for  little 
children.     Please  call,  phone  or  address 

MISS  HAMLIN 


2230  PACIFIC  AVENUE 


TELEPHONE  WEST  546 

2117 


2123 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BROADWAY 


Four 

Routes 

East! 


Sunset  Route:  Along  the  Mission 
Trail,  and  through  the  Dixieland 
of  song  and  story.  To  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso, 
Houston,  and  San  Antonio.  South- 
ern Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship 
Line,  sailings  on  certain  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  New  Orleans 
to  New  York. 

Ogden  Route:  Across  the  Sierras 
and  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Cut- 
off. To  Chicago  via  Ogden  and 
Omaha;  also  to  St.  Louis  via  Og- 
den, Denver  and  Kansas  City. 

Shasta  Route:  Skirting  majestic 
Mount  Shasta  and  crossing  the 
Siskiyous.  To  Portland,  Tacoma, 
and  Seattle. 

El  Paso  Route :  The  "Golden  State 
Route"  through  the  Southwest. 
To  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  via 
Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  El  Paso,  and 
Kansas  City. 

Oil  Burning  Locomotives 

No  Cinders,  No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

FOR  FARES  AND  TRAIN  SERVICE  ASK  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
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CONTENTS    FOR   NOVEMBER,  1917 

FRONTISPIECES: 

Nine  Views  of  Famous  Monuments  and   Buildings  in   Leading   Capitals  of   Europe           409-417 

Illustration  to  accompany  "A   Festal    Day  in  Tahiti" 418 

A   FESTAL   DAY   IN   TAHITI ROSS   WILTON    EDMINSON  419 

Illustrated  from  photographs 

THE   DEMON   OF  THE   BLACK   POOLS       .         .         .  W.   D.  MATHEW  429 

THE  MEXICAN  REVOLUTION MRS.  WM.  MCQUADT  WALLACE     432 

GHOSTS?       Story MICHAEL  MacLAUGHLIN  435 

LONG  ODDS.     Story BOYD  CABLE  440 

THE  TRAIL  TO  NOWHERE.     Story.      (Concluded)  MELFORD  DOANE  444 

ADVENTURE.      Verse ARTHUR  WALLACE   PEACH  451 

GUNS  OF  GALT.      (Concluded) DENISON    CLIFT  452 

AMBITION.       Verse HARRY  COWELL  457 

DEWEY  TO  THE   RESCUE.      Story M.   V.   GARDNER  4fS 

TO  A  SEA-GULL.     Verse MINERVA  L'ORE  46L 

ON    NIGHT   DUTY.      Story GENE   HARTON  463 

BACK  TO  THE   BRONCHO.      Story       ....  ERNEST  H.  QUAYLE  471 

ZARATHUSTRA'S     BLASPHEMOUS     CHALLENGE  CHARLES  HANCOCK  FORSTEHl       473 

THE   ILLUSION   OF   LOVE.      Verse       ....  SAROJINI  NAIDU  475 

HIDDEN    TREASURE.       Story ALICE  L  WHITSON  476 

SOMEWHERE.      Verse                .         .         .         .         .  GRACE   McFARLAND  478 

SISTERS.       Story CLARA  GLOVER  CASE  479 

THE  SAILOR'S  STORY.     Verse NEWELL   BATMAN  484 

THE    RAID.       Story BVERARD  HALEY  486 

A  SOLDIER'S  LITANY.     Verse RICHARD  RALEIGH  491 

PICTURESQUE   ROAD  AGENTS  OF   EARLY   DAYS  JOHN  LORD  493 

THE    DIVINE    PLAN   OF   THE   AGES           .         .  The  Late  PASTOR  RUSSELL  495 
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NOTICE. — Contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  should  be  typewritten,  accompanied  by  full 
return  postage  and  with  the  author's  name  and  address  plain  written  in  upper  corner  of  first 
page.     Manuscripts  should  never  be  rolled. 

The  publisher  of  the  Overland  Monthly  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  mail 
miscarriage    of   unsolicited   contributions   and   photographs. 

Issued  Monthly.     $1.20  per  year  In  advance.     Ten  cents  per  copy.     Back  numbers  not  over  three 
months  old,  25  cents  per  copy.     Over  three  months  old,  50  cts.  each.     Postage:  To  Canada,  2  cts.; 
Foreign,  4  cts. 
Copyrighted,   1917,   by  the   Overland    Monthly   Company. 

Entered  at  the  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  Postofflce  as  second-class  matter. 
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[otel  Powhat£iii 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

uylTainia  Avenne,  H  and  Eighteentb  Sts.,  N.  W. 


Showing  the  Hotel  Powhatan  upon 
the  completion  of  its  new  addition, 
irerlooking  the  White  House,  offers  every  comfort 
luxury,  also  a  superior  service.  European  Plan. 
oms,  detached  bath,  $l.SO  and  up 
Dtns.  private  bath.  $2.SO  and  Up 
Write  for  Souvenir  Booklet  and  Map 

E.C.OWEN.Mana«er. 


HOTEL  LENOX 

NORTH  STREET  AT  DELAWARE  AVENUE 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


MODERN  FIREPR  OOF 

A  unique  Hotel,  with  a  desirable  location,  insuring 
quiet  and  cleanliness. 

Convenient  to  all  points  of  interest— popular  with 
visitors  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Resorts  in  the  vicinity 
—cuisine  and  service  unexcelled  by  the  leading 
hotels  of  the  larger  cities. 

EUROPEAN    PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  up 
Take  Elmvsrood  Ave,  Car  to  North  St.,  or  Write 
for  Special  Taxicab  Arrangement. 

May  we  send  with  our  compliments  a  "Guide  of 'Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls"  also  our  complete  rates? 
C.  A.  MINER,  Managing  Director 


HOTEL    ST.   FRANCIS 

SAN       FRANCISCO 

1 ,000  Rooms  —  Largest  Hotel  in   Western  America 

M AN AGEMENT  -  J AMES     WOODS 
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Gay  Papeete  on  a  festal  day,  July  14th. 


A  Festal  Day  in  Tahiti 


By  Ross  Wilton  Edminson 


(With    Photographs  by  the  Author,   and    Others) 


A  DAY,  clear  and  hot,  like  one 
unknown  to  our  climate,  bathed 
Papeete,  Tahiti,  in  the  warm 
rays  of  a  bright  and  tropical 
sun.  A  day  that  was  hot  enough  to 
compel  all  visitors  to  don  their  white 
and  lightest  clothing,  for  it  was  a  heat 
that  drove  one  and  all  into  the  coolest 
places.    The  green  mountains  from  the 


foothills  up  to  the  steel-blue  colored 
misty  peaks  were  sending  forth  that 
rich  fragrance  which  comes  only  from 
tropical  vegetation,  and  the  quaint  vil- 
lage, no  less  rich  in  its  wondrous  ver- 
dure, added  to  the  clear  atmosphere 
its  quota  of  the  sweet-smelling  Tiare 
flower.  Out  at  sea  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  ocean  was  a  velvet 
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Unloading  a  native  vessel  off  shore,  tiie  usual 
method 

carpet  of  indigo  so  deeply  colored  was 
it  from  the  azure  blue  of  the  heavens 
above.  And  over  the  coral  reef  which 
protects  the  crescent-shaped  bay  one 
could  see  the  snow-white  spray  of  the 
salted  sea  as  it  dashed  high  over  it. 

Here  and  there  on  the  rippled  wat- 
ers, native  outriggers  were  seen  dart- 
ing now  in  one  direction,  now  in  an- 
other, with  their  white  leg-o'-mutton 
sails  caught  at  times  by  the  downy 
spray.  The  bay  itself  was  crowded 
with  island  vessels,  and  with  each 
passing  hour  more  of  them  were  seen 
as  they  came  through  the  narrow  and 
dangerous  gap;  their  decks  crowded 
with  natives.  Over  the  water  came  the 
sounds  of  their  strange  and  bizarre 
music,  but  strange  as  it  sounds,  it  is 
the  most  fascinating  music  that  ever 
came  from  the  minds  of  a  race.  It  is 
so  soft  and  melodious.  Once,  only  once 
it  is  heard,  is  enough  to  long  for  it 
again,  and  if,  by  chance,  you  are  again 
brought  within  its  sphere,  a  thrill  goes 
through  you  inexpressible  of  words. 

Not  only  was  the  bay  crowded  with 
ships,  but  also  with  catamarans  loaded 
to  the  gunnel  with  fruits  from  other 
parts  of  the  island,  for,  was  this  not 


the  eve  of  the  "Fall  of  the  Bastille?" 
Papeete  was  making  ready  to  celebrate 
the  great  victory  of  the  French  people 
against  the  cruel  deeds  of  that  dreaded 
prison.  The  sandy  beach  was  covered 
with  bunches  of  oranges  and  bananas, 
with  papieas,  cocoanuts  and  alligator 
pears.  Think  of  it!  Alligator  pears 
were  there  for  the  picking  of  them,  and 
they  grew  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Ta- 
hiti. Large  waxy  leaves  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  were  spread  out  on  the  hot 
sands  ready  to  be  nailed  up  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  From  all  parts  of  Ta- 
hiti came  natives  in  catamarans  and 
ships  to  enjoy  a  week  of  fun.  They  al- 
so came  from  Moorea,  as  it  is  now 
known,  Riatia,  Boro  Boro,  Makatea, 
and  from  the  far-off  New  Hebrides — 
yes,  even  from  New  Caledonia. 

For  one  entire  year  the  natives  of 
Tahiti  and  the  other  islands  save  their 
little  earnings,  even  begrudging  them- 
selves of  daily  comforts,  in  order  that 
they  might  come  to  Papeete  in  the 
month  of  July.  While  there,  in  one 
solitary  week  they  would  know  noth- 
ing more  than  one  round  of  pleasure 
and  gaiety.    If  they  sailed  away  from 


A    decorated    catamaran,    filled    with    natives 
enjoying    a    gala    day 


A  FESTAL  DAY  IN  TAHITI 
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The  first  sight  of  land,  the  Paumouto  Islands, 
the    Island    of    Rangaroa. 

Papeete  a  week  later  they  were  joyous 
and  contented  if  they  had  nothing  left 
but  the  white  clothes  on  their  backs. 
They  live  for  that  one  week  of  the  year 
and  know  naught  of  other  pleasures. 

Along  the  "Broom  Road,"  as  it  is 
known,  which  skirts  the  bay,  are  many 
small  pavilions  decorated  with  palm 
leaves  and  Tiare  flowers,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  Tahitian  national  emblem.  At 
equal  distances  along  this  road  and  the 
water  front  are  lamp  posts  painted 
green,  and  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of 
palm  leaves.  There  are  also  small 
posts  smartly  decorated,  and  thereon 
are  many  colored  glass  cups  filled  with 
oil,  which  contains  a  wick  for  nightly 
display.  Not  only  were  these  cups  ar- 
ranged on  posts,  but  they  were  also  to 
be  found  on  many  a  tree  trunk. 

On  both  sides  of  the  narrow  avenue 
leading  from  the  Broom  Road,  up  to  the 
imposing  residence  of  former  Queen 


Pomare,  are  the  main  attractions  of  the 
celebration.  Here  are  places  of  amuse- 
ments, booths  of  all  sorts  and  descrip- 
tions, and  stores  where  one  may  pur- 
chase Tahitian  curios.  From  one  side 
of  this  street  to  the  other  were 
stretched  wires  to  hang  Japanese  and 
Chinese  lanterns.  Each  booth  did  not 
fail  to  have  on  hand  large  bunches  of 
fruit,  young  cocoanuts  of  three  on  a 
string,  and  countless  numbers  of  hard, 
white  berries  used  to  make  necklaces. 
Ice-cooled  lemonade  stood  in  large 
glass  bowls  for  any  one  whose  thirst 
demanded  it,  and  if  one  cared  to  go  so 
far,  he  might  without  much  trouble 
find  a  glass  of  native  ava.  Poie  in  long 
bamboo  poles  is  seen  at  every  stand, 
and  one  has  to  be  very  careful  how  he 
eat  it,  because  it  will  be  outside  as 
well  as  in. 

The  festivities  in  Papeete  include 
various  native  dances  given  by  the  Ta- 
hitians  and  others  who  go  from  one 


kn     island     vessel     approaching     shore     with 
mail  and  visitors 
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The    public    market,    Papeete. 

yard  to  another,  performing  their  bits 
of  entertainments.  Being  highly  com- 
plimented, they  never  fail  to  leave  be- 
hind them  as  a  token  of  respect  a  bam- 
boo pole  strung  with  fowl,  bananas,  or- 
anges, and  even  live  hogs.  When  the 
dance  is  over,  two  burly  natives  would 
gather  up  the  remaining  articles,  sling 
them  over  a  spare  pole,  at  the  same 
time  never  ceasing  their  songs,  and 
march  out  in  single  file  to  the  next 
honored  place.  Thus  from  yard  to 
yard  they  would  go,  a-singing,  always 
contented,  never  an  angry  word  would 
they  utter,  and  at  no  time  is  there  a 
crowd  wanting  to  follow  them  in  their 
merry   foot-steps. 

These  dances  and  songs,  which  also 
occur  in  the  streets  and  parks,  continue 
throughout  the  whole  day,  but  they,  in 
reality,  are  no  more  than  preliminaries 
and  rehearsals  for  the  eve  of  the  "Fall 
of  the  Bastille,"  when  each  tribe  com- 
petes for  prizes  in  the  Public  Square. 


It  is  the  evening  entertainments, 
however,  that  one  looks  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  and  the 
natives  are  as  eager  to  show  their  tal- 
ent as  the  foreigners  are  to  see  them. 
From  early  dawn  until  late  at  night, 
for  several  days  before  the  eve  of  the 
"Fall  of  the  Bastille,"  Papeete  was  one 
continual  round  of  dances  and  songs, 
for  each  tribe  was  preparing  to  excel 
his  competitor  in  song  or  dance,  and  all 
were  making  ready  for  the  final  judg- 
ment in  the  Square.  Every  minute  of 
the  long  day  one  could  hear  their  beau- 
tiful songs  and  chants  in  various  parts 
of  the  village,  and  as  their  soft  voices 
came  through  the  trees,  it  made  life 
worth  the  while.  At  every  gate  they 
would  turn  in  to  do  honor  to  the  owner, 
likewise  the  large  crowds  which  fol- 
lowed, because  they  are  welcomed,  too. 
Every  house,  every  home  is  opened, 
and  therein  one  could  find  refreshing 
drinks  for  the  asking.  It  is  a  time 
when  every  one  is  happy — Papeete  is 
the  host. 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  camp 
fires  of  the  visiting  natives  began  to 
glow  in  the  parks,  for  here  it  is  they 
would  pitch  their  tents  with  permission 
from  the  French  governor-general. 
Around  these  glowing  fires,  made  in- 
viting by  the  presence  of  the  natives, 
they  chanted  their  idylls  and  legends, 
and  danced  their  weird  dances.  Here, 
too,  they  prepared  their  evening  meal, 
and  never  did  they  eat  alone,  because 
company  is  always  welcomed.  Per- 
haps it  is  these  roaring  camp-fires  of 
good  fellowship  that  lingers  the  longest 
with  those  who  visit  Tahiti,  and  bring 
home  memories  of  a  song  which  holds 
the  island  so  dear,  that  even  stirred  up 
a  romance  never  to  be  forgotten. 

At  last  came  the  evening  of  July  the 
thirteenth.  The  streets  of  Papeete 
were  wonderfully  lighted  by  quaint 
Japanese  lanterns,  and  street  lamps 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  tropi- 
cal sky  was  brilliantly  bedecked  with 
countless  stars  sending  forth  their  tiny 
colored  lights,  and  a  breeze  sprang  up 
just  enough  to  give  the  lanterns  a  gen- 
tle motion.  The  air  turned  from  the 
heat  of  the  long  day  to  that  of  a  chilly 


The  beautiful    Lake   Valhiria,   Tahiti's  only   sheet   of   Inland   water. 


night,  and  like  all  nights  in  the  tropics 
they  are  cool,  so  much  so  that  winter 
blankets  are  barely  enough  for  com- 
fort. Indeed,  it  is  now  the  dead  of 
winter. 

The  square  to  where  we  were  going 
is  about  the  size  of  one  of  our  city 
blocks,  and  it  is  planted  to  many 
shade  trees,  save  in  the  center,  where 


there  is  a  cleared  space  for  the 
dancers.  Numerous  Japanese  lanterns 
were  strung  from  tree  to  tree,  cup 
lights  were  placed  at  convenient  places 
and  flaming  torches  could  be  seen  car- 
ried by  nearly  every  native.  Off  the 
center  of  the  Square,  surrounded  by 
Flamboyant  trees,  is  the  Band  Stand, 
and  on  its  broad  steps  the  speakers 
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of  the  evening  are  to  sit.  In  front  of 
these  steps  is  the  arena,  where  the 
dances  of  the  natives  take  place,  and 
this  is  enclosed  by  park  benches. 

All  the  native  men  in  Papeete  are 
dressed  in  white  trousers  and  white 
shoes,  perhaps  the  only  time  of  the 
year  they  wear  them,  and  likewise  we 
see  them  in  soft,  white  shirts,  unheard 
of  at  other  times.  For  head  gear  they 
wear  a  wreath  of  ferns  braided  with 
the  Tiare  which  they  cannot  well  do 
without,  and  which  gives  to  his  splen- 
did personage  the  true  spirit  of  the 
South  Sea  Islander.  The  women,  like 
the  men,  dress  in  white  for  this  occa- 
sion, and  have  flowing  gowns  from 
shoulders  down  to  their  ankles.  The 
head  is  protected  from  the  bright  rays 
of  the  sun  by  a  wreath  of  ferns  and 
flowers,  and  their  long,  black  and 
straight  hair  hangs  down  over  their 
graceful  shoulders. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  park  it 
was  fairly  well  crowded,  and  after 
several  attempts  at  breaking  through 
the  lines  we  managed  to  squeeze 
through  and  seat  ourselves  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  benches.  Around 
us  every  one  was  dressed  in  white, 
many  carried  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can flags,  and  all  were  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  the  performers  to  make  their 
appearance.  Now  and  then  there 
would  be  a  dead  silence,  followed  by 
loud  clapping  of  hands,  and  waving 
the  tri-colored  bars  and  stars  and 
stripes.  On  the  broad  steps  of  the 
band  stand  sat  the  officials  ready  to 
greet  the  natives,  and  behind  them 
were  the  musicians. 

Soon  the  first  tribe  made  its  appear- 
ance, marching  in  single  file  to  the  beat 
of  shark  skin  drums,  as  they  came  forth 
from  out  the  dark  green  trees.  First 
came  the  color  bearers  carrying  the 
French  flag,  and  waving  it  to  and  fro. 
Following  them  came  the  torch  bearers 
and  also  native  girls  attired  in  white, 
flowing  gowns;  some  were  dressed  in 
grass  skirts,  the  latter  acting  as  file 
closers.  On  the  way  these  file  closers 
put  themselves  through  all  sorts  of 
bodily  movements,  much  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  visitors. 


At  first  sight  of  the  French  flag  as  it 
unfolded  itself  to  view  the  immense 
crowd  stood  up,  heads  uncovered,  and 
giving  cheer  after  cheer.  The  worthy 
judges,  in  cool  white  clothes,  stood  up 
to  salute  the  flag,  and  again  seated 
themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  grand 
stand.  This  is  the  way  the  island  en- 
tertainers were  welcomed,  the  first 
competitors  of  the  evening  to  break  in- 
to the  arena. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe,  on  entering, 
his  followers  for  the  time  being  re- 
mained on  the  outskirts,  marched 
alone  into  the  center  of  the  ring,  and 
facing  the  judges,  made  a  long,  low 
bow  to  them.  All  was  silent.  Suddenly 
he  raised  himself  erect,  turned  quickly 
on  his  heels,  faced  the  spectators,  and 
said  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  mistaken  by 
no  one: 

"Vive  la  France." 

Look  at  him,  for  he  is  a  wise  native, 
and  only  knows  too  well  what  goes 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  French 
judges.  See  how  he  stands.  Straight 
as  an  arrow  is  he,  his  head  erect,  and 
his  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  ground. 
He  knows  eloquence,  and  to  win  is  his 
ambition.  Truly,  he  is  master  of  the 
game.  For  one  entire  year  he  has  act- 
ed his  part,  and  to  make  a  mistake 
would  be  ruinous  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  the  tribe  he  represents. 

This  spectacular  introduction  was 
followed  by  a  long  speech  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  to  bring  out  a  spe- 
cial point  of  interest  to  the  French  peo- 
ple the  chief  used  his  French  phrases 
to  an  advantage,  thus  winning  every 
one  to  his  side.  The  visitors  were  so 
overtaken  by  his  speech  that  they 
stood  up  to  give  him  three  rousing 
cheers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  band 
struck  up  the  French  National  air, 
"Marseillaise." 

The  chief  then  beckoned  to  his  tribe 
— who  now  made  their  entrance  into 
the  circle,  the  native  band  playing  in 
the  lead. 

Now  commenced  the  singular  danc- 
ing, the  same  as  was  seen  during  the 
preceding  days  and  nights,  although  it 
was  conducted  with  greater  rapidity 
and   preciseness.     About  twenty   na- 


Along  a  crescent  beach  rimmed  by  the  foamy  surf. 


Moonlight  scene  off  an    island. 


tive  men  stood  in  single  file,  dressed  in 
white,  and  faced  the  band  stand,  while 
on  both  sides  of  them  were  native  girls. 
A  signal  from  their  chief,  who  stood 
proudly  by  gazing  at  his  kinsmen, 
started  the  dance  in  quick  time,  and 
the  natives  were  beating  their  tambou- 
rines high  above  their  heads.  Then 
ensued  a  rapid  movement  of  the  feet, 
each  one  doing  exactly  as  the  other, 
and  not  once  did  they  lose  step.  They 
would  at  various  times  swing  around 
quickly  on  their  toes,  uttering  loud 
cries,  and  in  doing  this  the  native  band 
would  go  rapidly  over  the  scales  in 
trying  to  keep  up  with  them.  At  other 
times  the  natives  would  halt  suddenly 
in  their  tracks,  and  stand  stark  still  and 
erect.  The  dance  is  quick,  it  is  active 
— never  once  is  its  interest  lost,  nor  is 
there  a  dull  moment,  and  each  part  is 
so  well  undertaken  that  at  a  given  sig- 
nal all  is  as  still  as  a  ship  in  a  calm. 
At  last  the  dance  is  finished.  The 
tambourines  are  silenced,  and  all 
seems  dead  to  the  world.  Not  a  soul 
in  all  the  park  breathes  a  word,  and 


so  suddenly  is  the  music  and  dance 
stopped  that  the  echo  goes  ringing 
through  the  dark  trees.  Where  the 
dancers  marched  in  single  file  now 
comes  their  sacred  whale  of  legendary 
days.  He  comes  in  very  slowly,  and 
the  twinkle  in  his  sharp  eyes  can  be 
seen  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns  as  he 
wobbles  from  side  to  side.  This  big, 
fat  and  clumsy  fellow  of  ancient  days 
stopped  in  front  of  the  now  squatting 
natives,  his  heavy  head  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  his  eyes  closed  as  if  in 
deep  sleep.  Every  now  and  then  this 
cunning  leviathan  moves  his  big  tail, 
the  children  who  are  watching  his 
movements  with  opened  mouths  and 
big  eyes  laugh  with  glee,  and  clap  their 
tiny  hands.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to 
cautiously  creep  up  to  him  to  see  if  he 
is  "really  a  whale."  Then  to  please 
the  little  ones  be  blinks  his  eyes  and 
wags  his  fins,  and  in  return  the  wee 
tots  laugh  all  the  louder. 

But  he  is  not  always  slumbering  and 
sleeping  as  they  think  he  is,  for  he  is 
as  wide  awake  as  they  are.    At  times 


Hut  in  a   native  village. 


he  raises  himself  on  his  fins;  he  moves 
at  first  slowly,  and  then  without  notice 
he  makes  a  sudden  break,  dashing 
wildly  around  the  arena.  The  children 
frightened  into  untold  of  fears  go 
scrambling  and  crying  into  their 
mother's  arms  as  fast  as  their  little 
feet  can  carry  them.  Back  to  the  spot 
where  he  slumbers  in  front  of  his  tribe 
he  returns  only  again  to  go  on  one  of 
his  wild  rampages. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  whale  is 
making  his  rapid  and  astonishing  raids 
the  tribe  begins  to  relate,  still  remain- 
ing seated  on  the  ground,  their  sacred 
legend,  at  first  by  low  and  soft  mum- 
blings. The  drummer  beats  his  drum 
slowly  and  quietly,  so  quietly  that  it 
sounds  more  like  the  hum  of  bees  than 
anything  else.  Then  as  the  wonder- 
ful story  progresses,  and  the  action  be- 
comes more  animated  the  drum  beats 
are  louder  and  faster  to  keep  up  with 


the  increasing  pitch  of  the  native 
voices.  As  quick  as  the  snap  of  one's 
fingers  this  highly  pitched  and  glo- 
rious legend  stops.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  days  when  they  were  forced  to 
evacuate  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  find 
new  homes  in  the  cocoanut  islands 
scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

An  instant  passes.  Again  the  low 
mumbling  is  heard,  and  again  the 
whale  starts  on  his  warpath.  This 
time  he  does  not  tear  around  as  he 
did  before,  but  goes  very  slowly,  and 
his  eyes  ever  ready  to  catch  any  move- 
ment of  the  children.  They  are  friends 
again,  they  laugh  as  before,  and  follow 
him  in  his  path.  Nevertheless,  they 
must  be  very  careful  lest  he  makes  an- 
other dash  to  reap  the  trophies  of  war. 
Look  out,  my  little  ones!  There  he 
goes,  and  they  scatter  to  the  four 
winds.  Their  act  done,  their  legend 
told,  they  in  single  file  march  out  amid 
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many  cheers  and  waving  of  flags.  The 
whale  last  to  go  lags  on  behind,  and 
receives  as  many  cheers  as  the  dancers. 
In  their  place  another  tribe  is  heard 
marching  into  the  arena,  and  in  the 
lead  are  the  musicians  and  flag  bear- 
ers. The  competition  is  kept  alive, 
and  each  tribe  does  its  part  to  the  best 
advantage;  each  trying  to  out-do  the 
other  in  preciseness,  or  gaiety,  or 
dance. 

Finally,  as  the  long  hours  of  the 
night  wore  out,  and  the  last  tribe  had 
displayed  its  talent,  the  Japanese  lan- 
terns, one  by  one,  began  to  flicker,  bum 
up  and  fall  to  the  dewy  ground  in 
ashes.  The  oil  in  the  colored  glass  cups 
is  burnt  out,  and  the  wicks  smolder 
away  in  smoke.  The  dark  green  trees 
are  now  lighted  by  the  cold  rays  of  the 
moon,  and  everywhere  Papeete  is  hid- 
den in  the  cover  of  night.  The  waters 
of  the  bay  are  motionless,  and  the  wind 
has  completely  died  down;  yes,  the 
village  for  the  time  being  seems  to  be 
asleep. 

Not  so.  Papeete  is  awakened  by  the 
thought  that  this  is  the  eve  of  a  great 
celebration,  and  no  one  has  any  inten- 
tion of  turning  in.  When  the  dances 
are  finished  the  crowds  join  hands,  na- 
tives and  visitors  alike,  and  go  dan- 
cing through  the  darkened  streets  in 
columns  of  fours  and  sixes.    The  only 


lights  to  lead  them  in  their  merry  line 
are  those  of  the  moon  and  torches,  and 
here  and  there  one  could  see  the  light 
of  the  former  as  it  broke  through  the 
trees  which  gave  to  the  whole  scene  a 
most  fascinating  picture.  One  could 
see  natives  running  back  and  forth, 
trying  to  find  a  place  in  line,  or  look- 
ing for  a  lost  friend.  Every  one  was 
singing  and  talking  as  though  it  were 
broad  daylight,  and  not  only  were  we 
trying  the  new  songs,  but  all.  We  did 
not  know  where  we  were  going;  we  did 
not  even  care,  but  we  followed  our  na- 
tive leaders  because  we  knew  we  were 
safe.  We  serpentined  through  narrow 
streets,  passed  high  brick  walls  un- 
known to  us,,  and  far  off  in  the  distance 
we  could  faintly  hear  the  band  play- 
ing. 

The  gaiety  of  the  evening  had  at 
last  come  to  a  close,  and  as  we  walked 
to  our  tropical  bungalow  amid  the  co- 
coanut  palms  we  still  heard  the  na- 
tives singing  afar  off.  July  the  thir- 
teenth was  gone;  it  is  the  fourteenth, 
and  the  celebration  was  mustered  out 
with  confetti  a  foot  deep  in  the  streets. 
It  was  a  celebration  so  many  miles 
away  from  the  seat  of  its  origin  that 
one  might  have  taken  it  for  the  anni- 
versary of  a  great  Tahitian  victory  of 
a  former  Pomare  or  a  King  Otto  of 
Captain  James  Cook's  day. 


The  Demon  of  the  Black  Pools 


(A  Tragedy  of  the  Pleistocene  Age,  Located  at  La  Brea,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 


By  W.  D.  yAathew 


HE  stood  looking  out  from  the 
rocky  crest  of  mountain  over 
the  broad,  open  valley  that 
stretched  for  miles  before  him. 
It  all  belonged  to  him  by  weapon  right 
— to  him  and  his  race  by  their  strength 
and  activity  and  the  terrible  curving  sa- 
bres that  were  their  favorite  weapons. 
Individually  or  jointly  none  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plain  dared  dispute 
their  sovereignty.  Bloody  and  merciless 
tyrants  though  they  were,  none  could 
successfully  resist  them.  Well  might  he 
stand,  fearless  and  majestic,  viewing 
the  scattered  groups  of  great  pachy- 
derms from  whom  he  intended  to  select 
his  next  victim. 

Before  him  lay  the  Los  Angeles 
valley,  wide,  grass  covered,  with 
clumps  of  trees  and  bushes  dotting  its 
surface.  Near  by  were  a  few  springs 
and  water  holes  in  a  dry  torrent  bed 
that  led  down  into  Ballona  Creek.  To 
the  eastward,  in  the  hazy  distance, 
he  could  trace  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  beyond  it  the  dim  outline  of  the 
forest-clad  mountains,  all  shimmering 
in  the  heat  of  a  tropic  summer  day. 

Through  a  notch  in  the  mountain 
spur  to  the  southwest  came  trotting 
in  single  file  a  bunch  of  wild  horses, 
bound  from  the  uplands  to  the  water 
holes  in  the  valley.  Swift,  handsome 
animals  they  were,  dun-colored  and  ob- 
scurely striped,  with  heavy  black 
manes  and  zebra-like  heads.  They 
came  down  the  trail  in  an  irregular 
— broken  line,  two  or  three  intimate 
companions  trotting  or  running  close 
together,  the  whole  headed  by  a  great 
piebald  stallion  of  unusual   size    and 


strength.  The  saber-tooth  watched 
these  for  a  few  minutes  as  they  ap- 
proached. Should  he  select  one  of 
them  for  his  prey?  No,  it  would  mean 
careful  stalking  and  ambushing  them 
at  the  water  hole,  and  they  were  too 
swift  and  wary  for  him  to  have  more 
than  an  off-chance  of  securing  one.  It 
was  too  warm  a  day,  and  he  was  not 
desperately  hungry.    He  woul  levy  his 

tributes  on  them  some  other  time. 
*  *  *  * 

To  the  left,  among  the  brush-covered 
sandy  slopes  that  stretched  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  chain,  a  number  of 
camels  were  browsing  upon  the  bushes 
and  small  trees,  stripping  the  leaves 
from  the  young  shoots  as  far  up  as 
they  could  reach.  These  were  big  ani- 
mals, taller  than  a  modern  camel, 
long-legged  and  clumsy  in  gait,  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  shaggy  hair  of  desert 
brown  color,  the  body  short  and  with 
no  hump.  They,  too,  despite  their  ap- 
parent clumsiness  and  stupid  appear- 
ance, were  swift  and  wary  creatures, 
little  disposed  to  come  within  reach  of 
the  danger  of  an  ambuscade  and  far 
too  speedy  to  be  captured  in  an  open 
chase. 

He  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  low 
bottom  flats  in  the  valley  before  him 
where  the  grass  grew  rank  and  lush  in 
places  and  small  groups  of  bison  and 
other  smaller  animals  were  feeding. 
The  bison,  big  and  black  and  shaggy- 
maned,  with  gleaming  sharp  horns  and 
fierce  little  eyes  peeping  out  ■  from 
their  woolly  heads,  their  slim  legs  and 
lithe  hind-quarters  in  odd  contrast  to 
the  bulky  head  and  barrel,  were  no 
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contemptible  antagonists.  They  were 
compartive  new  comers  in  this  country, 
immigrants  from  some  distant  region 
who  had  crossed  the  mountain  passes 
to  the  north,  and  were  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous  in  the  valley,  oust- 
ing many  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
They  had  brought  with  them  some  cur- 
ious ideas  about  fighting,  bunching  to- 
gether when  attacked,  in  a  ring,  with 
the  young  and  females  in  the  center,  in- 
stead of  scattering  in  flight  and  leaving 
the  weaklings  to  their  fate.  The  saber- 
tooth  found  such  methods  of  defense 
annoying  and  quite  incomprehensible. 
A  surprise  attack,  of  course,  while  they 
were  still  scattered  out  on  the  meadow, 
before  they  could  bunch  together, 
would  be  less  dangerous.  But  these 
rascals  had  pretty  sharp  eyes  and  ears, 
and  if  one  of  them  saw  or  heard  any- 
thing suspicious,  the  whole  herd  would 
usually  thunder  off,  and  not  stop  until 
a  good  distance  away. 

In  the  thickets  and  copses  along  the 
course  of  the  river  he  could  see  the  stir- 
ring of  various  kinds  of  smaller  game. 
Peccaries,  deer,  raccoons  and  rabbits, 
he  knew  lived  in  those  glades  and  cop- 
ses, and  occasionally  he  would  catch 
a  glimpse  of  one.  But  these  were  all 
beneath  his  notice.  Nor  did  he  con- 
sider more  seriously  the  fleet  and 
graceful  antelopes,  pronghorns  and  one 
or  two  smaller  kinds,  that  he  could  see 
far  out  in  the  open.  They  were  too 
shy  and  too  swift  to  be  worth  while. 

Hi  Hf  «  « 

Far  off  in  the  distance,  showing  up 
as  mere  dots  on  the  slopes  of  the  op- 
posite hills,  his  keen  eye  discerned  a 
prey  that,  once  within  reach,  was  well 
worth  while,  and,  while  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, had  never  failed  to  succumb  to 
the  dangerous  wounds  that  his  great 
dagger  teeth  and  huge  claws  could  in- 
flict. He  did  not  fear  them,  these  ele- 
phants and  mastodons,  but  they  were 
too  far  away,  and  they  were  preternat- 
urally  shrewd  in  getting  wind  of  him 
unless  he  took  a  long  circuit  and  got 
to  leeward. 

Finally,  as  he  watched  the  valley 
below  him,  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of 
one — ^no,    two — big,    shaggy,    golden- 


brown  animals,  moving  through  the 
brush  near  the  dry  creek  bed.  His 
eye  flashed,  his  pose  changed  to  that  of 
a  tense  vigil,  with  some  uncertainty.  It 
might  be  a  couple  of  those  big  brown 
bears,  redoubtable  antagonists,  whom 
he  would  hardly  care  to  tackle  with- 
out necessity.  Of  course  he  could 
fight  and  overcome  a  brown  bear  if  he 
had  to,  but  he  still  carried  the  scars 
of  a  former  encounter  with  one  of 
them  and  was  not  eager  to  renew  the 
fray.  But  these  couldn't  be  brown 
bears.  Surely  he  had  not  mistaken  that 
peculiar  greenish  gleam  in  the  golden- 
brown  backs.  No — there  it  was  again, 
for  certain.  This  was  his  favorite  prey 
— the  big,  clumsy,  slow-moving  ground 
sloth  that  waddled  around  in  such  stu- 
pid confidence  that  its  heavy  hair  and 
thick  bone-studded  skin  made  it  in- 
vulnerable. So  it  was  to  ordinary  ani- 
mals, but  not  to  him.  You  sprang  on 
the  beast's  back,  and  struek  deep  and 
hard  before  it  could  gather  its  wits  to- 
gether, and  then  dodged  the  great 
claws  as  they  reached  up  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other,  to  drag  you 
off.  It  didn't  last  long,  if  you  gashed 
the  neck  at  the  right  point. 

^  a:  ^  * 

He  crouched  down  and  began  his 
stealthy  approach.  The  ground-sloths, 
unsuspecting,  continued  to  strip  the 
leaves  off  the  trees  about  them,  stand- 
ing on  their  hind  legs  and  reaching  up 
to  drag  the  branches  down,  then  dig- 
ging around  a  tall  sappling  to  loosen  its 
roots  and  pull  it  over.  They  were  work- 
ing their  way,  feeding  as  they  went, 
toward  a  series  of  small  pools  which 
lay  not  in  the  creek  bottom  but  about 
half  a  mile  over,  and  on  the  crest^of 
a  low  rise.  They  were  curious-looking 
pools,  each  surrounded  by  a  bare  black 
patch  on  which  nothing  grew.  In  dry 
weather  they  could  be  seen  to  be  semi- 
liquid  asphalt,  covered  by  a  scum^  of 
dust,  through  which  broke  from  time 
to  time  bubbles  of  oil  and  evil-smell- 
ing gas.  After  a  rain  the  asphalt  sur- 
face was  covered  by  a  few  inches  of 
water,  iridescent  with  a  skin  of  oil  and 
somewhat  malodorous,  but  drinkable. 

Had  the  ground-sloths  but  known  it, 
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the  place  had  an  ugly  reputation 
among  the  more  intelligent  animals  of 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  reported  to 
be  haunted  by  mysterious  earth  de- 
mons, maybe  the  same  as  the  subterra- 
nean monsters  who  haunted  the  quick- 
sands in  the  river,  and  who  would 
reach  up  from  below  and,  seizing  the 
feet  of  the  unfortunate  animals  who 
ventured  into  their  lair,  would  drag  it 
down  slowly,  but  irresistibly,  strug- 
gling and  screaming,  into  the  depths 
below.  Not  all  the  animals  had  heard 
of  this  rumor,  and  still  fewer  believed 
it.  But  many  of  them  avoided  the 
spot  merely  because  of  its  weird,  un- 
canny surroundings,  and  only  under 
stress  of  thirst  in  a  dry  season  would 
they  venture  to  drink  here. 

But  the  ground-sloths  knew  nothing 
of  the  sinister  reputation  of  the  Black- 
Pools.  They  continued  their  leisurely 
progress  through  the  brush,  crossed 
the  bare  black  ground  around  the 
pools,  and  splashed  into  the  largest  one 
to  drink. 

*  4:  *  * 

For  a  moment  nothing  happened. 
They  seemed  to  be  standing  on  fairly 
firm,  although  soft  bottom.  Then 
slowly  the  bottom  began  to  yield,  and 
their  feet  to  sink  in,  and  in  terror  they 
hastily  turned  to  find  firmer  footing. 
But  their  feet,  once  through  the  crust, 
could  not  be  withdrawn.  They  were 
held  with  incredible  tenacity.  If  by 
desperate  effort  they  dragged  out  one 
foot  all  covered  by  the  sticky  asphalt, 
it  served  only  to  sink  the  other  limbs 
deeper  and  hold  them  more  firmly. 
Little  by  little,  in  bawling  terror,  they 
were  dragged  relentlessly  down. 

Meanwhile  the  great  saber-tooth 
tiger  had  been  making  his  way  silently 
but  rapidly,  taking  advantage  of  every 
rock  or  bit  of  brush  that  might  conceal 
his  approach.  He  had  come  up  near 
behind  them  when  they  reached  the  as- 
phalt pool  and  now  stood  lurking  in  the 
edge  of  the  brush,  ready  to  rush  out 
and  spring  upon  them  as  they  drank. 
His  eyes  blazed  in  triumph  as  he  noted 
that  first  one,  then  both,  were  in  some 
kind  of  difficulty,  and  their  movements 
hampered.  With  a  fierce  roar  he  leaped 


out  from  the  thicket,  flashed  across  the 
bare  ground  between,  and  sprang  upon 
the  back  of  the  nearest  ground  sloth, 
and,  digging  his  great  claws  into  its 
hide,  struck  his  fangs  deep  into  its 
neck. 

Perhaps  his  aim  was  bad,  his  hold 
a  little  disturbed  by  the  now  rapid 
sinking  of  his  victim  into  the  oozy 
black  depths  of  the  pool.  The  sloth, 
with  a  desperate  wrench  of  its  body, 
shook  him  off  to  one  side  and  he 
rolled  over  upon  the  surface  of  the  as- 
phalt. In  a  moment  he  regained  his 
feet,  and  turned  to  strike  again  at  the 
neck  of  the  animal  at  his  side,  already 
sunk  more  than  half  below  the  surface. 
But  in  that  moment  the  Demon  of  the 
Black  Pools  seized  him  and  held  him 
in  its  dreadful  clutch,  first  by  the  fore 
feet,  then  the  hind  feet  as  well.  Strive 
as  he  might,  he  could  not  release  more 
than  one  foot  at  a  time,  and  that  but 
for  the  moment.  He  forgot  all  thoughts 
of  prey  and  turned  with  a  choking 
snarl  to  drag  himself  out. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  fierce  saber- 
tooth,  the  tyrant  of  hill  and  valley,  the 
dreaded  scourge  of  the  prehistoric 
world,  was  hopelessly  doomed  to  fol- 
low his  intended  victim  to  an  awful 
and  lingering  death  in  the  black  and 
sticky  depths  of  the  asphalt  pool,  from 
which  rose  now,  faster  and  faster,  bub- 
bles of  oil  and  malodorous  gas  as  the 
struggling  animals  sank  lower  and 
lower  beneath  the  surface. 

The  screams  of  the  terrified  animals 
had  been  heard  far  and  wide  over  the 
valley,  and  the  sight  of  their  struggles 
had  attracted  the  great  birds  that  were 
soaring  high  above  in  the  air.  One  by 
one  they  came  dropping  down — vul- 
tures, condors,  eagles  and  smaller 
birds  of  prey,  and  formed  a  hopping, 
flapping  ring,  pressing  forward  to 
share  in  the  expected  feast.  A  pack 
of  wolves,  the  great  extinct  wolves  of 
California,  was  following  up  a  near 
trail,  but,  attracted  by  the  disturbance, 
came  trotting  over  to  the  scene.  The 
leader  recognized  with  savage  joy  the 
predicament  of  the  saber-tooth,  his 
dreaded  rival,  before  whose  fierce 
snarl  and  menacing  claw  he  had  more 
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than  once  been  reluctantly  driven  from 
an  expected  banquet.  The  hour  of  his 
revenge  was  now  at  hand.  He  came 
forward,  followed  by  his  mates,  to  the 
edge  of  the  pool,  yelping  in  wild  ex- 
citement, before  taking  advantage  of 
his  adversary's  helplessness  to  spring 
in  upon  him  and  devour  him. 

The  harassed  saber-tooth,  sinking 
slowly  down,  responded  by  a  succes- 
sion of  snarls  as  he  tried  vainly  to  dis- 
engage his  terrible  claws. 


The  Demon  of  the  Black  Pools  was 
relentless.  The  struggles  grew  less 
and  less.  Soon  the  wolves  rushed  to 
their  feast,  and  the  Demon  gripped 
them  also  in  his  fatal  grasp.  The 
birds  of  prey  followed  the  same  fate. 
Pursued  and  pursuers  were  all  dragged 
down  into  the  sticky  depths,  until  all 
cries  were  hushed  and  all  movement 
ceased. 

After  that,  Silence — the  silence  of 
many  centuries. 


The  /Mexican  Revolution 


(Elxceipts  from  a  letter  written  Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Shadburne,  Jr.,  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Mcquadt  Wallace 

of  the  City  of  Mexico) 


1AM  gradually  cooling  down  over 
Rev.  Mr.  Morrill's  article  (which 
attacked  Mexico  in  a  series  of  su- 
perficial articles),  though  I  all  but 
exploded  with  righteous  indignation 
when  I  first  read  it.  Upon  second 
thought,  I  decided  that  few,  if  any, 
sane  people  could  swallow  such  a  dose 
of  falsehood  in  regard  to  Mexico  and 
survive.  I  am  an  American  through 
and  through,  but  I  have  lived  for 
twenty  years  among  the  kindly,  hos- 
pitable and  generous  Mexican  people. 
I  love  them,  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
they  love  me,  and  my  fighting  blood 
arises  when  they  are  insulted  by  one 
who  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  My  father-in-law,  Mr.  Wallace, 
worked  among  the  Mexican  people  for 
thirty-five  years  before  his  death  in 
1910;  he  knew  three  generations  of 
Mexicans,  so  if  anybody  knows  Mexi- 
can traits  and  characteristics,  it  ought 
to  be  the  Wallace  clan.  I  have  found 
them  far  too  generous  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  they  have  shared  their 
last  crumb  with  us.  I  remember  one 
family  at  whose  table  I  always  had  a 
guilty  feeling,  and  am  quite  sure  that 
they  went  hungry  in  order  to  entertain 


us.  The  Mexicans  are  loyal  to  their 
friends,  too. 

When  the  U.  S.  Marines  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz,  we  had  home  after  home 
offered  us  if  we  felt  afraid  to  stay  in 
our  own,  as  so  many  foreigners  did. 
We  never  received  a  single  unkind 
word  or  look  or  deed,  from  any  Mexi- 
can from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  We 
made  a  trip  through  Yucatan  when  the 
Revolution  became  pretty  bad,  and 
were  beautifully  treated  wherever  we 
went.  Last  year  we  wished  to  move 
some  of  our  furniture  from  Saltillo  to 
Mexico  City.  Mr.  Wallace  had  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  General  Car- 
ranza,  who  ordered  a  special  freight 
car  put  at  Mr.  Wallace's  disposal. 
Many  prophesied  that  the  furniture 
would  never  arrive  at  its  destination. 
But  it  did,  every  stick  of  it,  just  as 
we  knew  it  would,  in  spite  of  the  howl- 
ing of  false  prophets.  We  find  the 
Mexican  people  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent. 

If  the  United  States  Government 
would  inaugurate  an  educational  cam- 
paign into  Mexico,  rather  than  waste 
time  and  money  hunting  bandits,  it 
would  be  less  expensive     and     more 
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pleasant  for  the  United  States,  and  de- 
cidedly more  pleasant  and  profitable 
for  Mexico.  Mexico  was,  I  believe, 
always  suspicious  of  the  United  States 
and,  according  to  history,  I  hardly  see 
how  she  could  feel  otherwise  and  be 
human.  I  believe  we  now  have  a 
President  who  is  on  the  right  track  in 
regard  to  his  Mexican  policy  and  who 
is  really  trying  to  do  what  he  believes 
to  be  best  for  Mexico  and  her  people, 
regardless  of  foreign  capitalists.  Any- 
way, Mexico  is  on  the  up-grade,  and 
if  a  few  unscrupulous  Americans  and 
mischief  makers  can  be  properly 
squelched,  peace  will  surely  come 
soon.  There  are  really  only  a  few  sore 
spots  left,  and  any  country  need  not 
wander  very  far  from  home  to  find 
blots  and  sores,  as  bad  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  Mexico.  I  only  wish  I 
could  go  home  to  Mexico  tomorrow, 
but  I  must  stay  here  until  my  children 
are  a  little  further  along  in  their  edu- 
cation. Meantime,  let  us  show  the 
good  points  of  our  own  dear  Mexico, 
and  help  people  to  understand  that 
dear  country  in  her  true  light. 

Justification  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution. 

If  the  Mexican  revolution  were  not 
justified  by  the  lofty  and  noble  task  of 
vindicating  the  cause  of  the  people, 
and  if  their  conflict  was  not  precipi- 
tated by  the  resistance  resorted  to  by 
the  usurpers  in  order  to  retain  their 
power — and  now  that  disruption  seems 
rampant  everywhere,  that  the  Euro- 
pean war,  the  Russian  Revolution,  and 
the  Socialistic  agitation,  are  leaving  a 
trail  of  horrors — these  exempt  the  Lib- 
eral movement  in  Mexico  from  all  the 
empassioned  charges  that  have  been 
hurled  against  it  by  those  who  refuse 
to  conform  to  the  loss  of  special  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed,  or  who  are  inspired 
by  covetousness. 

What  the  Revolution  did  in  Mexico, 
and  moreover  what  made  the  Revolu- 
tion, encouraged  the  struggling  masses 
to  continue  the  mighty  effort,  notwith- 
standing the  effects  of  press  notices 
which  were,  and  are,  so  full  of  con- 
temptuous comments. 


Only  very  recently  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States  have  been 
enacted  very  grave  events,  the  massa- 
cre of  the  negroes  in  St.  Louis,  the 
lynching  of  an  alleged  innocent  Social- 
ist leader  in  Butte,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  rebellion  against  the  draft 
law  and  other  similar  outbreaks,  which 
demonstrate  that  humanity  is  the  same 
everywhere,  and  that  to  accomplish  its 
object  it  crushes,  destroys  and  annihi- 
lates all  obstacles  encountered  in  its 
path. 

That  the  Revolution  in  Mexico 
(seeking  to  destroy  an  insufferable 
bondage)  was  an  imperative  necessity 
cannot  be  denied,  even  by  those  most 
devoted  to  the  former  reign  of  Don 
Porfirio  Diaz.  The  nation  was  con- 
trolled by  a  selfish  and  avaricious 
clique,  who  acquired  everything  for 
themselves  from  the  most  extensive 
business,  counted  in  millions,  to  the 
lowliest  pursuit  for  gain  and  from  the 
highest  office  in  the  cabinet  to  the 
most  insignificant  position.  Each  State 
had  a  feud,  the  Governor  dispensing, 
ad  libitum,  everything  that  was  within 
his  reach.  The  "push"  grabbed  all  the 
plums.  This  political  machine,  des- 
potically controlled  all  the  important 
progressive  movements  in  all  the 
States.  Eternal  coteries  governed  the 
nation,  and  all  federal  departments 
were  perpetuated  in  the  families  of  the 
chosen  favorites  and  their  sycophants. 
The  people,  the  real  people,  suffered 
untold  tyranny  at  the  hands  of  the 
grandees  and  magnates  in  power.  And 
this  in  a  Republic,  in  a  land  distinc- 
tively Democratic! 

The  wool  was  pulled  over  the  eyes 
of  the  Mexican  people  by  an  artfully 
planned  seeming  improvement  that  en- 
riched only  those  within  the  sacred 
circle.  Their  suspicions  lulled  and 
dazzled  by  the  magnificent  opulence 
displayed  everywhere,  they  did  not 
seem  to  feel  the  hand  of  iron  which 
was  slowly  but  surely  strangling  them. 
Then  came  the  sudden  awakening! 
The  nation  felt  that  it  was  stifling, 
smothering  in  an  atmosphere  of  dicta- 
torial tyranny.  The  country  shook 
from  border  to  border  in  its  righteous 
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indignation  and  arose  in  its  might  to 
overthrow  the  hateful  yoke. 

Somewhat  alarmed  at  the  defiant 
and  determined  attitude  of  the  people, 
the  usurpers  slackened  their  grip  and 
even  promised  a  broader  and  more  lib- 
eral plan  of  casting  the  ballot.  The 
hour  of  election  arrived,  and  instead 
of  receiving  the  promises  made  them, 
supreme  deception  reigned,  mistress  of 
the  day.  All  the  old  impositions  were 
thrust  upon  the  astonished  populace, 
who  momentarily  seemed  stunned.  And 
then,  like  a  hurricane,  the  revolution 
belched  forth,  implacable,  till  victory 
crowned  their  superhuman  efforts.  Ma- 
dero,  chief  of  the  Rebellion,  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Republic  at  a  gen- 
uine election.  He  faithfully  intended 
to  vitalize  his  dreams,  plans  and  prom- 
ises of  a  real  liberty,  a  true  democracy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dictatorial 
party  was  in  ambush,  and  very  busy. 
Madero  committed  an  enormous  error. 
He  sought  to  pacify  the  enemy  by  re- 
taining elements  of  the  old  regime,  and 
who  were  hopelessly  corrupted.  He 
placed  in  them  unlimited  confidence, 
and  even  entrusted  them  with  his  per- 
sonal safety.  The  officers  who  re- 
belled against  him  were  pardoned,  and 
all  who  were  disloyal  were  forgiven. 
His  generosity  was  rewarded  by  the 
most  iniquitous,  treacherous  crime 
ever  committed. 

The  aposite  of  Democracy,  the  Su- 
preme Chief  of  the  Nation  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  in  order  to  forestall  any  in- 
tention he  might  have  of  invoking  le- 
gal aid,  the  vice-president  of  the  op- 
pressed country  suffered  the  same  fate 
as  his  leader. 

A  military  mutiny!  A  monstrous 
plot  to  crush  Justice,  man's  natural  in- 
heritance! Thus  fell  the  hope  of  the 
people,  and  the  legitimate  government 
of  the  Republic! 

The  usurper,  protected  by  the  army, 
again  became  a  power.  The  people, 
having  experienced  a  demonstration  of 


the  institutions  of  Democracy,  and 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  inhale 
the  Breath  of  Liberty,  with  renewed 
courage  refused  to  be  ruled  by  those 
who  were  stained  with  the  blood  of 
their  beloved  Madero.  It  was  then  that 
Mr.  Carranza  assumed  tne  responsibil- 
ity of  the  herculean  task  of  punishing 
their  heinous  crime,  and  of  restoring 
to  the  nation  her  rightful  liberties. 

When  War  hoists  her  crimson  insig- 
nia, havoc,  waste,  fearful  desolation 
follow ! 

Let  those  who  express  so  much  pity 
for  "poor  Mexico,"  and  who  are  so  hor- 
rified at  passing  events,  cast  their  sym- 
pathetic and  compassionate  glances  to- 
ward the  lands  of  Europe.  Observe  the 
destruction  of  magnificent  monumental 
edifices,  the  shooting  of  helpless  wo- 
men accused  of  being  spies,  the  de- 
struction by  machine  guns  of  the  sol- 
diers who  deserted  the  Russian  firing 
line.  Observe  the  hideous  devastation 
of  the  conquered  towns  and  villages. 
Observe  the  heart-rending  misery,  the 
ruin,  the  depravity,  the  awesome  deso- 
lation, that  is  daily  reported  to  the 
world  of  a  humanity  that  is  struggling 
in  a  seemingly  never-ending  conflict. 
And  now,  we  earnestly  request  the 
writers  who  are  most  aggressive  to 
Mexico,  solemnly  to  pledge  themselves 
to  tell  us,  truthfully,  that  the  Mexican 
Revolution  (even  though  it  be  largely 
exaggerated)  does  not  compare  to  the 
cruel,  tragical  deeds  that  are  happen- 
ing daily  in  the  desolated  lands  of  the 
Old  World.  It  is  only  personal  ani- 
mosity, greedy  ambition,  selfishness  or 
bad  faith  that  prompts  censure  of  the 
Mexican  people.  They  are  striving  for 
that  which  has  been  undertaken  and 
accomplished  on  a  much  larger  scale 
by  countries  who  have  struggled  for 
the  same  ideals  and  principles. 

That  war  is  fearful  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  when  it  is  made  to  overthrow 
tyrannies  and  to  conquer  liberties, 
then  war  is  sacred. 


Ghosts  ? 


By  Aichael   AacLaughlin 


1WAS  always  scared  of  ghosts,  es- 
pecially at  night  time ;  not,  indeed, 
that  I  ever  saw  an5^hing  unearthly 
or  that  I  am  a  greater  coward  than 
most  people,  but  the  thought  of  living 
continually  at  anybody's  mercy,  above 
all,  at  the  mercy  of  beings  who  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  restraints 
and  barriers  whereby  man  protects 
himself  from  the  evil  of  his  f ellowmen, 
made  me  feel  very  uncomfortable.  In- 
deed, sometimes  this  thought  was  pos- 
itively sickening.  What  chance  had  I 
with  an  assailant  who  could  impercept- 
ibly pass  through  a  bolted  door  or  a 
stoutly-built  wall  ?  Where  could  I  run, 
or  how  could  I  defend  myself  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight?  The  over- 
whelming odds  against  me,  and  the 
dreadful  uncertainty  as  to  when  or 
where  one  of  these  horrid  creatures 
might  unexpectedly  appear — these 
were  the  things  that  always  made  me 
afraid. 

I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  there 
were  no  ghosts,  but  against  me  was 
tradition  as  old  and  as  wide  as  the 
world  itself,  and,  worse  still,  the  ac- 
tual experiences  of  people  whose  tes- 
timony I  would  never  think  of  doubt- 
ing in  regard  to  anything  else.  I  never 
took  much  stock  in  their  tales,  to  be 
sure,  yet  there  they  were.  Then  again 
I  asked  myself  why  should  I  bother 
about  ghosts:  these  creatures  had 
never  interfered  with  me,  and  in  all 
probability  never  would :  and  anyhow, 
what  was  the  sense  of  borrowing  trou- 
ble from  the  future.  But  banish  the 
subject  as  I  may,  I  could  not  rid  my- 
self of  a  desire  for  information  that 
would  give  me  some  settled  convic- 
tion. 

I  had  almost  relegated  the  matter  to 
the  pile  of  the  world's  insolubles  when 


its  solution  accidentally  turned  up. 
Glancing  through  a  magazine  a  short 
time  ago  my  eye  was  suddenly  taken 
with  the  caption  of  one  of  its  articles : 
"Ghost  a  Mere  Emanation  of  a  Physi- 
cal Thing."  To  my  intense  delight  the 
writer  gave  me  the  very  information  I 
wanted.  He  proved  ghosts  to  be  purely 
natural  phenomena — the  products  ot 
over-imagination,  mental  telepathy,  or 
of  peculiar  qualities  inherent  but  hith- 
erto unnoticed  in  the  commonest  ob- 
jects. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "how  slow  this 
old  world  moves  after  all,  how  long  it 
has  taken  it  to  do  away  with  this  bug- 
bear of  ghosts."  And  I  considered  my- 
self downright  stupid  for  needing  any- 
body's help  to  discover  such  a  simple 
and  natural  explanation.  Ghosts 
caused  by  over- imagination  ?  Sure. 
How  often  in  boyhood  days  did  I  see  a 
distant  shrub  in  the  evening  twilight 
assume  a  distinctively  human  form, 
sometimes  most  grotesque,  while  every 
hair  on  my  head,  no  matter  how  heavy 
or  close-fitting  my  hat,  became  per- 
fectly perpendicular?  Ghosts  due  to 
mental  telepathy  ?  Undoubtedly.  How 
invariably  have  I  been  rebuked  in  the- 
atres and  other  gatherings  by  back- 
ward glances  from  the  man  in  front  of 
me  for  giving  too  much  attention  to 
his  bald  pate,  or  from  the  woman 
many  tiers  ahead  for  inwardly  chuck- 
ling at  her  monstrous  lid?  If  I  could 
thus  influence  people  by  mere  curios- 
ity, why  could  not  the  mind  of  another 
in  powerful  circumstances,  say  like 
those  surrounding  death  when  mental 
activity  is  most  intense,  work  upon 
the  imaginations  of  distant  friends  and 
cause  those  of  them  that  are  suscept- 
ible to  project  his  image,  thereby  mak- 
ing them  believe  that  he  is  actually 
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before  them!  Perfectly  natural  and 
often  very  true. 

The  third  cause  of  ghosts,  though 
new  to  me  and  scarcely  verifiable, 
seemed  nevertheless  eminently  satis- 
factory. It  was  that  material  objects 
are  able  to  receive,  retain  and  give  out 
again  in  peculiar  circumstances,  defin- 
ite impressions  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  a  mental  and  intelligent 
source.  According  to  this,  then,  the 
ghostly  noises  that  are  sometimes 
heard  in  haunted  houses  are  nothing 
but  natural  sounds  emanating  from  the 
walls  and  furniture  where  they  have 
been  unconsciously  stored  by  people 
under  extraordinary  mental  strain. 
Just  as,  for  example,  a  man's  voice  can 
be  imprinted  on  a  gramaphone  record, 
and  afterwards  be  reproduced  by  the 
movement  of  a  needle;  just  as  amaz- 
ing information  will  come  out  of  a 
glove  or  ring  under  the  inquiring  touch 
of  a  clairvoyant  who  had  previously 
known  nothing  of  the  wearer,  so,  too, 
the  walls  and  furniture  of  a  room  that 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  violent  murder 
struggle  will  be  impregnated  with  its 
peculiar  emotion.  This  emotion  is  dor- 
mant until  the  room  is  occupied  by  a 
person  with  a  disposition  in  sympathy 
or  tune  with  it. 

The  presence  of  such  person  throws 
it  into  a  state  of  vibration,  thereby 
causing  weird  noises  which  in  turn  act 
upon  the  highly  susceptible  imagina- 
tion of  their  innocent  disturber,  pro- 
jecting from  it  apparitions,  and  thus 
making  him  believe  that  he  is  face  to 
face  with  somebody  from  the  unseen 
world. 

The  foregoing  explanation,  worked 
out  in  careful  detail,  and  supported  by 
unassailable  facts,  seemed,  as  I  have 
said,  thoroughly  conclusive.  Hence- 
forth I  would  not  believe  in  any  ghost, 
no  matter  when  or  where  he  would  ap- 
pear, or  how  he  would  act.  He  was 
simply  a  harmless  hallucination,  and 
nothing  more.  However,  before  rid- 
ding himself  of  the  matter  for  all  time 
I  decided  to  try  my  new  theory  on  an 
old  countryman,  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
who  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
ghosts.     He  had  seen  the  fairies  in 


Ireland,  and  what  he  did  not  know 
about  Leprachauns  and  Banshees  and 
the  other  divisions  of  the  ghost-tribe 
was  not  worth  knowing.  I  did  not  give 
it  this  test  because  I  feared  it  might 
possibly  fail.  No,  I  had  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  I  wanted  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure— the  delightful  pleasure  of  proving 
to  the  dogmatic  Pat  what  a  donkey  he 
was.  Little  did  I  dream  whose  ears 
would  be  the  longest  at  the  close  of 
the  argument.  However,  I  must  not 
anticipate. 

"Well,  Pat,"  said  I,  as,  strolling  by 
his  house  one  evening  lately,  I  saw 
him  enjoying  a  quiet  smoke  on  the  ve- 
randah, "I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
the  coming  of  Home  Rule  will  see  the 
disappearance  from  Ireland  of  more 
than  landlords,  peelers  and  poor- 
houses."  (He  was  always  anxious  for 
news  of  the  Old  Country.) 

"Perhaps  the  Orangemen  are  going, 
too?"  he  eagerly  inquired. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  answered,  "they  could 
not  be  spared.  What  would  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  do  for  an  occasional 
fight?  But  a  more  powerful  element 
of  the  community — the  ghosts  and  fai- 
ries." 

He  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
"They'll  go,"  he  grinned,  "when  every- 
thing goes — at  the  crack  of  doom — and 
not  till  then." 

"Now,  Pat,"  said  I,  "it  is  no  josh. 
When  I  say  the  ghosts  and  fairies  are 
going,  or,  rather,  have  already  gone,  I 
am  telling  you  the  literal  truth." 

He  looked  at  me  with  startled  ex- 
pectation and  beckoned  me  to  a  seat. 
I  sat  down  and  confidently  proceeded : 
"This  old  world  of  ours  moved  wretch- 
edly slow  in  the  past,  with  the  result 
that  she  gathered  a  great  deal  of  moss, 
but  she  has  increased  her  speed  lately, 
and  shaken  off  much  of  her  old  with- 
ered fur,  some  of  which  was  already 
falling  from  its  own  weight.  To  put 
it  plainly,  It  has  recently  been  shown 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  real 
ghosts,  that  what  were  hitherto  re- 
garded as  such  were  perfectly  natural 
phenomena,  as  lifeless  and  harmless 
as  the  shadows  of  the  summer  clouds, 
or  the  famous     echoes     of     Dunloe. 
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Now,"  I  urged,  "if  our  great-grand- 
fathers were  to  return  to  life,  and  sud- 
denly see  the  airships  and  the  subma- 
rines, the  wireless  and  the  automo- 
biles, and  a  number  of  other  things 
that  we  regard  as  commonplace,  they 
would  be  scared  out  of  their  wits.  The 
history  of  all  these  inventions,"  I  con- 
tinued, "is  but  half  the  story  of  man's 
struggle  to  remove  the  obstacles  that 
stand  between  him  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  of  life,  the 
other  half  is  concerned  with  his  ef- 
forts to  get  clear  of  the  still  more 
powerful  shackles  that  bind  his  soul, 
to  rid  himself  of  ignorance  and  the 
things  that  keep  him  in  ignorance.  His 
progress  in  the  latter  respect,  though 
steady  and  great,  has  not  received  the 
recognition  it  deserves,  the  reason  be- 
ing that  people  are  more  interested  in 
the  telephone  and  the  automobile  than 
they  are  in  the  exposal  of  fakery  or 
the  removal  of  blind  and  deep-rooted 
prejudice.  But,  nevertheless,  his  in- 
tellectual advance  continues,  and  one 
of  the  latest  of  his  achievements  is  the 
explosion  of  the  ghost  myth."  Here  I 
endeavored  to  show  him  how  science 
had  at  last  undermined  the  hoary  old 
superstition,  explaining  and  illustrat- 
ing as  well  as  I  could  the  theory  I  have 
already  given,  and  finally  contending 
that  there  was  now  no  room  for  fur- 
ther doubt,  and  that  we  ought  to  be 
glad  for  having  lived  to  see  the  disap- 
pearance of  such  a  huge  source  of 
fraud  and  fear  during  six  thousand 
years. 

To  my  astonishment  he  showed  no 
surprise  whatsoever ;  in  fact  he  listened 
to  me  with  very  little  interest. 

"Well,"  was  his  cool  remark,  after 
careless  reflection,-  "your  arguments 
so  far  as  they  go  are  clever,  but  after 
all  there  is  nothing  in  them.  They 
might  be  wholly  admitted  and  still  the 
real  question  of  ghosts  would  be  un- 
touched." 

I  was  fairly  nettled.  I  had  almost 
asked  him  if  he  gave  me  credit  for  the 
brains  of  a  bat,  but  I  restrained  my- 
self. 

"Do  you  imagine,"  he  continued, 
"that  the  theory  you  have  described 


will  take  the  place  of  a  belief  that 
is  universal,  or  that  it  will  discredit  the 
accumulated  testimony  of  ages?" 

I  reminded  him  that  I  did  not  dis- 
pute the  evidence,  but  only  the  validity 
of  the  conclusions  based  upon  it,  that 
what  he  and  others  judged  to  be  pre- 
ternatural beings  were  to  my  mind  but 
echoes  and  shadows. 

"Well,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "we 
might  as  well  do  in  the  beginning  what 
we  shall  have  to  do  in  the  end:  we 
must  find  out  how  far  we  agree,  and 
where  we  differ;  otherwise  we  shall 
get  nowhere ;  we  must  understand  each 
other  about  the  real  meaning  of  ghosts, 
about  the  existence  of  other  intelligent 
beings  besides  the  people  of  this  world 
and,  if  such  there  be,  their  power  to 
communicate  with  us." 

Now,  I  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of 
being  carried  back  to  the  first  chapters 
of  the  penny  catechism,  for  there  is 
where  this  proposal  was  calculated  to 
land  me.  My  purpose  in  drawing  out 
the  old  man  was  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  demolishing  his  ghost  stories  with 
the  theory  of  which  I  was  so  full  and 
so  well  satisfied.  Whether  or  no  he 
suspected  my  design,  he  was  eluding 
me,  and  while  pretending  to  clear  the 
matter  of  confusion  by  going  back  to 
definitions,  he  was  in  reality  preparing 
for  himself  all  the  freedom  that  sci- 
ence, religion  or  superstition  had  to 
offer.  I  saw  this  immediately,  and  so 
I  determined  to  head  him  off.  I  there- 
fore replied  that  while  I  certainly  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  intelligent 
beings  other  than  the  human  species — 
God  in  the  first  place,  and  the  angels 
and  departed  mortals,  both  good  and 
bad — and  while  I  fully  admitted  the 
possibility  of  any  or  all  of  God's  crea- 
tures anywhere  visiting  this  earth,  I 
denied  that  they  do  so,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  not  His  will,  as  other- 
wise how  explain  the  silence  of  those 
who  die  leaving  their  affairs  in  the 
most  tangled  condition  and  from  whom 
one  word  would  save  their  nearest  and 
dearest  endless  hardship  and  loss,  and 
consequently  that  the  dictionary  defin- 
ition of  a  ghost  as  the  spirit  of  a  de- 
parted person     expressed     something 
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that  was  only  possible,  but  never  ac- 
tual or  real. 

Thinking  to  flank  me  he  took  a  firm 
stand  upon  the  Bible,  bringing  for- 
ward the  story  of  the  Fall,  the  visits 
of  the  angels  to  the  patriarchs,  the 
witch  of  Endor,  the  power  of  Pharaoh's 
magicians,  and  a  number  of  like  inci- 
dents, to  all  of  which  I  replied  by  ask- 
ing him  what  these  had  to  do  with 
ghosts  and  haunted  houses  nowadays. 

"Not  directly,"  he  answered,  "but 
they  clearly  prove  that  actual  inter- 
course did  take  place  between  the 
spirit  realm  and  our  world.  What  hap- 
pened before  could  happen  again. 
Furthermore,  we  know  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  that  the  de- 
mons have  terrific  power  over  this 
world,  many  of  whom  exist  here.  If 
some  of  these,  then,  are  allowed  to  un- 
dergo their  punishment  on  earth,  how 
much  more  likely  and  natural  that  the 
same  privilege  would  be  accorded  to 
departed  mortals." 

"Now,  Pat,"  I  interjected,  "the  Bible 
of  course  is  all  right.  I  have  as  much 
respect  for  it  as  you  have,  but  in  the 
hands  of  people  with  no  special  train- 
ing like  yourself  and  myself,  the  Bible 
may  be  made  to  prove  anything,  and 
what  proves  everything  proves  noth- 
ing.   I  want  facts — established  facts." 

Seeing  my  determination  he  gave  up 
the  Bible  and  betook  himself  to  his 
last  resort — a  ghost  story — a  real 
ghost  story. 

"Very  well  then,"  he  said  peevishly, 
"you'll  get  facts,  and  up-to-date  ones, 
too,  but  first  let  me  remind  you  that 
having  admitted  the  possibility  of 
ghosts  you  cannot  deny  their  reality 
when  supported  by  evidence  that  you 
would  accept  without  question  in  be- 
half of  anything  else." 

To  this  I  demurred.  Ghosts  were  so 
different  from  everything  with  which 
I  was  acquainted,  and  belief  in  them 
was  so  distasteful  to  me  that  I  refused 
to  be  converted  except  upon  evidence 
absolutely  convincing.  What  exactly 
such  might  be  I  was  not  prepared  to 
say.  After  much  dispute  upon  this 
point,  for  he  thought  it  a  very  import- 
ant one,  involving  in  its  consequences 


nothing  less  than  entire  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  he  finally  began: 

"You  heard  of  Kirby,  the  Outlaw. 
By  the  way,"  he  said,  "he  was  a  rela- 
tive of  yours,  was  he  not?"  I  nodded  a 
most  decided  nod.  My  kinship  with 
this  famous  individual  was  one  of  my 
proudest  possessions. 

Kirby,  I  may  explain,  was  a  well- 
known  Tipperary  outlaw  of  ninety  or 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Single-handed 
he  held  for  years,  against  the  Govern- 
ment forces,  the  mountain  fastnesses 
that  stretch  from  near  Limerick  to- 
wards Nenagh  and  Thurles.  He  was 
one  of  a  few  extraordinary  men  that 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Ireland, 
who  rather  than  submit  to  unspeakable 
tyranny  flung  their  lives  to  the  winds 
and  defied  it.  By  deeds  the  most  dar- 
ing in  defense  of  right  and  in  punish- 
ment of  wrong,  they  inspired  the  poor 
downtrodden  people  with  hope,  and 
thus  kept  alive  the  flickering  spark  of 
patriotism.  The  memory  of  Kirby  is 
still  dearly  treasured  by  the  hardy 
mountaineers  of  Keeper  Hill,  Mohers- 
lieve  and  Knockteige,  and  the  stories 
of  his  exploits  are  amongst  the  first 
things  their  children  are  taught  to 
learn  and  to  love.  Yes,  indeed,  I  knew 
a  good  deal  about  Kirby,  but  I  never, 
until  this  discussion,  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  his  marvelous  escapes,  or  of 
his  practically  charmed  life. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "Kirby  called 
to  our  house  one  evening,  tired  and 
footsore,  after  a  hard  day's  chase,  and 
decided  to  remain  for  the  night,  as  he 
needed  a  good  rest.  My  father,  fear- 
ful for  the  life  of  his  friend,  wanted  to 
stay  up  during  the  night  and  keep 
watch,  but  Kirby  didn't  think  it  was 
necessary.  They  slept  together.  About 
midnight  my  father,  who  was  uneasy 
and  awake,  heard  a  low  whistle,  evi- 
dently from  some  source  near  by.  He 
immediately  got  up,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard  anywhere 
that  would  indicate  danger.  Puzzling 
over  the  cause  of  this  unusual  sound  he 
went  to  bed,  but  he  w^s  scarcely  lying 
down  when  he  was  again  aroused  by 
three  or  four  smart  raps  on  the  bed- 
room door.    Jumping  to  his  feet,  and 
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grasping  Kirby's  loaded  blunderbuss, 
which  stood  close  by,  he  rushed  to  the 
door,  but  to  his  bewilderment  there  was 
nobody  outside.  An  immediate  and 
careful  scrutiny  revealed  nothing,  the 
house  was  still  strongly  barred,  and  all 
was  perfectly  quiet  save  for  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  sleepers.  Afraid  to 
take  chances,  he  woke  his  friend  and 
told  him  of  the  strange  and  inexplic- 
able noises,  but  Kirby  rejected  the  idea 
of  any  serious  danger.  He  had  eluded 
his  pursuers  too  well,  and  furthermore 
the  place  where  we  lived  was  too  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  for  a  midnight  raid ; 
so,  putting  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
down  to  my  father's  imagination  and 
fear,  he  fell  asleep  again.  Scarcely 
had  he  done  so  when  he  was  lifted  vio- 
lently from  my  father's  side  and  placed 
upon  the  floor.  Quick  as  a  flash  his 
gun  was  in  his  hand.  A  swift  glance 
through  the  window  showed  him  there 
was  barely  time  for  escape.  Ten  min- 
utes later  the  house  was  thoroughly 
searched  by  a  detachment  of  Limerick 
soldiers.  The  only  explanation  offered 
to  the  family  who  were  almost  para- 
lyzed with  bewilderment  and  fear, 
came  from  the  commanding  officer — 
'a  curse  on  spies  and  two  curses  on  his 
luck.' 

"It  was  some  time  before  my  father 
learned  from  Kirby  the  secret  of  that 
mysterious  night.  'You  may  have  of- 
ten wondered,  John,'  said  he,  'how  I 
have  held  so  long  against  the  scarlet 
cut-throats,  and  the  still  more  despic- 
able spies  of  our  own  people.  But  why 
should  I  speak  ill  of  the  latter?  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  seven  hundred 
years  of  worse  than  we  are  suffering 
now,  if  that  be  possible,  did  not  pro- 
duce some  queer  specimens  of  hu- 
manity. It  isn't  fair  to  blame  them. 
The  five  hundred  pounds  that  are  of- 
fered for  me  alive  or  dead  are  a  power- 
ful temptation  to  any  man  in  any  cir- 


cumstances,  but  in  these  days  of  hard- 
ship and  hunger  they  are  simply  ter- 
rific. Well,  John,  one  thing  you  may 
be  certain  of  is  that  that  money  will 
never  be  earned  while  I  live.  It  isn't 
that  my  friends  are  faithful,  or  that 
my  gun  is  sure,  but  John,'  and  here  he 
spoke  in  a  whisper,  'I  am  not  without 
powerful  aid.  A  year  ago  Pat  Mac- 
Cormack  and  I  traversed  these  hills 
and  valleys,  the  terror  of  landlords  and 
bailiffs,  peelers  and  spies.  Mac,  as 
you  know,  was  betrayed,  and  hanged 
in  Nenagh  Jail,  and  I  am  since  to  all 
appearances  alone.  The  truth  is,  Mac 
is  with  me  still.'  'Surely,'  queried  my 
astonished  father,  'he  was  really 
hanged,  or  was  it  somebody  else  in  his 
place  ?'  'Yes,  indeed/  said  Kirby  with 
a  sigh,  'he  was  really  hanged,  but  three 
years  ago  when  we  were  branded  as 
outlaws,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  at 
sight,  we  agreed,  alive  or  dead,  to 
stand  by  each  other.  If  I  died  before 
him  I  was  to  be  his  constant  attendant 
ever  after;  I  was  to  warn  him  of  dan- 
ger and  shield  him  in  every  way  I 
could;  if  he  died  first  he  was  to  per- 
form a  like  duty  for  me.  He  has  kept 
his  promise  faithfully.  Since  his  death 
he  has  often  saved  me  where  human 
aid  could  avail  me  nothing.  There  is 
the  secret  of  my  life  and  liberty,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  eventful  night  I 
stayed  with  you.'  " 

"And  Kirby,  as  you  know,"  added 
Pat,  by  way  of  comment,  "was  never 
captured.  He  accidentally  shot  him- 
self in  the  woods  of  Kishiquirk,  near 
Limerick.  Shadows  and  echoes  don't 
pull  a  man  out  of  the  bed,  do  they?" 

I  was  badly  stuck  for  something  to 
say  when,  fortunately,  Nancy,  Pat's 
better  half,  came  to  the  rescue.  The 
light  had  gone  out  inside,  so  she  des- 
patched my  friend  to  the  comer  gro- 
cery store.  I  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  continue  my  stroll. 


Lon<3  Odds 


By  Boyd  Cable 


THIS  story  belongs  to  an  officer 
of  the  Canadians  who  at  the 
time  of  its  happening  was  play- 
ing a  part  in  the  opening  months 
of  the  war  as  a  private  in  the  French 
Foreign  Legion.  In  that  capacity  he 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  men  of  our  first 
Expeditionary  Force,  and  although  he 
is  full  of  good  stories  of  their  amazing 
doings,  he  tells  this  particular  one  as 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  typical  ex- 
ample he  met  of  the  cold-blooded  con- 
•  tempt  of  certain  death,  the  calm  indif- 
ference to  consequences,  the  matter-of- 
fact  tackling  of  the  impossible  which 
were  such  commonplaces  with  the  old 
Regular  Army  in  the  first  days,  and 
which  perhaps  were  the  main  factors 
in  the  performance  of  so  many  historic 
feats  of  arms. 

It  was  during  the  Retreat,  in  the 
middle  of  that  constant  series  of  forced 
marches  and  hard  fighting,  when  the 
remnants  of  retiring  regiments  were  in- 
extricably mixed,  when  the  wounded 
were  left  behind,  and  the  unwounded 
who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  their 
column  or  who  strayed  from  it  in  the 
darkness,  found  themselves  blundering 
about  the  countryside  dodging  groups 
of  enemy  cavalry  and  columns  of 
enemy  infantry,  being  fed  and  guided 
by  the  French  villagers,  working  al- 
ways toward  the  sound  of  the  guns  and 
struggling  to  rejoin  their  own  army, 
that  three  just  such  stragglers  after  a 
careful  reconnoissance  ventured  into 
the  outskirts  of  a  tiny  French  hamlet. 
One,  the  Canadian  (who  had  been  in 
Paris  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and, 
fearing  that  it  would  be  months  before 
a  British  force  could  take  the  field,  had 
signed  on  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion 
and  so  made  sure  of  an  early  and  am- 
ple dose  of  the  fighting,  wore  the  pic- 


turesque dress  of  a  private  of  the  Le- 
gion ;  another  was  a  French  infantry  of 
the  Linesman,  and  the  third  a  private 
of  a  British  infantry  regiment.  The 
"Khaki,"  for  no  particular  reason,  ex- 
cept that  he  apparently  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  should  be  so,  more  or 
less  took  command  of  the  party,  while 
the  Canadian,  who  spoke  fluent 
French,  acted  as  interpreter  both  be- 
tween the  party  and  the  French  "civ- 
vies," as  the  local  inhabitants  were  in- 
discriminately described  by  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  in  conveying  the  orders  of 
the  self-appointed  C.  O.  to  the  non- 
English-speaking  "piou-piou." 

Inquiry  of  the  villagers  brought  the 
information  that  there  were  no  Ger- 
mans in  the  hamlet,  that  a  party  of 
Uhlans  had  ridden  through  towards  the 
south  an  hour  before,  and  that  nothing 
had  been  seen  of  any  Germans  since. 

"Good  enough,"  said  the  khaki  man 
on  hearing  this.  "I'm  just  about  ready 
for  a  shut-eye  myself  after  trekkin'  all 
last  night.  We'd  better  lie  up  till  it's 
gettin'  dark  again,  and  then  shove  on 
an'  see  if  we  can  get  the  touch  with 
our  own  push.  You  might  ask  'em  if 
this  dorp  has  anythin'  goin'  in  the  way 
o'  rations — rooty  an'  cheese  an'  a  pot 
o'  beer  would  just  suit  my  present 
complaint. 

But  the  village  did  better  than  bread 
and  cheese.  The  village — women,  old 
men  and  children — escorted  the  three 
warriors  to  the  estaminet  in  the  main 
street,  and  with  voluble  explanations 
handed  them  over  to  the  estaminet 
keeper. 

"Food?  But  assuredly  yes — soup, 
good  strong  soup,  and.  all  ready  and 
hot;  an  omelette,  a  very  large  omelette 
for  three,  to  be  ready  the  moment  the 
soup  was  finished  with ;  and  then  a  veal 
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stew,  and  cream  cheese,  and  wine — 
wine  white  or  red,  which  ever  mes- 
sieurs preferred." 

"Fust  class.  Canada,  tell  'er  fust 
bloomin'  class.  I'll  give  up  dinin'  at 
the  Carlton  an'  Savoy  an'  come  'ere 
reg'lar  in  future,  tell  'er.  An'  how 
long  before  the  bugle  sounds  for  din- 
ner ?" 

At  once,  they  were  told.  If  they 
would  enter,  the  soup  would  be  served 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated.  But  the 
khaki  demurred  at  that.  "I  must  'ave 
a  wash  first,"  he  declared.  "I  'aven't 
'ad  a  decent  wash  for  days.  Just  ask 
'er  if  she'll  show  me  where  the  pimip 
is."  He  extracted  soap  and  a  very 
dirty  towel  from  his  haversack  and 
followed  his  conductress  out  to  the 
back,  whence  presently  came  the  sound 
of  pumping  water,  a  vigorous  splash- 
ing and  mighty  blowing. 

"Come  on,  Tommy,"  said  the  Cana- 
dian when  the  other  appeared  again 
clean,  save  for  the  stubble  on  his  chin, 
glowing  and  rosy.  "We've  started  the 
soup.    Good  goods,  too.    Pitch  in." 

"That  looks  good,"  said  Tommy, 
sniffing  hungrily.  He  pulled  down  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  carefully  deposited 
in  the  corner  near  his  chair  the  rifle, 
haversack  and  ammunition-pouches  he 
had  carried  with  him  out  to  the  pump 
and  in  again.  "But  we  don't  want 
them  Oo-lans  'oppin'  in  an'  spoilin'  the 
dessert.  There  ain't  enough  o'  us  to 
post  proper  pickets  an'  outposts,  but 
wot's  the  matter  wi'  enlistin'  some  o' 
them  kids  for  temporary  duty?  I'll 
bet  they'd  spot  a  Oo-lan  a  mile  off  an' 
tip  us  the  wink  if  they  was  comin'  this 
way." 

There  were  plenty  of  volunteers  for 
the  duty,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  old 
men  of  the  village  hobbled  off  to  post 
themselves  at  various  points,  each  with 
several  enthusiastic  small  boy  gallop- 
ers in  attendance  to  carry  urgent  dis- 
patches as  required. 

Then  Tommy  sat  down,  and  the 
three  ate  and  drank  ravenously.  They 
devoured  the  soup,  the  omelette,  and 
the  stew,  and  were  proceeding  with  the 
cheese  when  they  heard  the  patter  and 
rush  of  flying  feet  outside.    Next  in- 


stant one  boy  burst  into  the  room,  an- 
other followed  in  a  whirlwind  rush, 
and  the  two  broke  into  breathless  and 
excited  speech. 

The  first  dozen  words  were  enough 
for  the  Canadians.  "They're  coming," 
he  said  abruptly  to  the  others  and 
jumped  from  his  seat.  "Very  many 
Germans,  the  kid  says.  Come  on,  we 
must  hustle  out  of  this  quick." 

He  ran  to  the  door  and  looked  out, 
the  small  boys  following,  still  talk- 
ing rapidly  and  gesticulating  vio- 
lently. The  Canadian  took  one  look 
and  stepped  back  instantly  under 
cover,  the  French  piou-piou,  who  had 
followed  close  on  hi?  heels,  doing  the 
same.  "They're  not  in  sight  yet,  but 
from  what  the  kids  say  they  should  be 
round  the  corner  and  in  sight  in  min- 
utes. They're  coming  from  the  north, 
so  we'd  better  slide  out  south — or  hike 
out  into  the  fields  and  find  a  hole  to 
hide  up  in." 

"Comin'  from  the  north,  eh?"  said 
the  Englishman.  He  was  quickly  but 
methodically  stowing  the  remains  of 
the  long  loaf  in  his  haversack,  and  that 
done  slipped  quickly  into  his  accoutre- 
ments. "That  means  they're  goin'  on 
the  way  we  was  tryin'  to  stop  'em  goin' 
and  pushin'  up  into  the  firin'  line." 

The  Canadian  and  the  piou-piou 
were  engaged  in  rapid  talk  with  the 
landlady  and  a  few  other  women,  and 
a  couple  of  old  men  who  had  hurried 
in.  Tommy  walked  over  to  the  door, 
stepped  outside,  and  had  a  careful 
look  round.  "Look  'ere,"  he  said 
calmly,  stepping  back  into  the  room. 
"There's  a  good  ditch  on  both  sides  o' 
the  road.  You  an'  Froggy  'ad  better 
take  a  side  each.  I'll  take  the  mid- 
dle o'  the  road,  an'  there's  a  barrel 
outside  I  can  roll  out  there  for  cover." 

The  Canadian  stared  at  him  blankly. 
"What  d'  you  mean?"  he  said.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"Why,  we're  goin'  to  stop  them,  of 
course,"  said  Tommy,  looking  at  him 
with  an  air  of  slight  surprise.  "You 
said  they  was  Germans  an'  goin'  south. 
That  means  they're  goin'  to  reinforce 
their  firin'  line,  so  we'll  'ave  to  stop 
their  reinforcin'  game.    Come  on,  you 
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two  'ad  better  take  cover,  an'  we'll  give 
'em  socks  as  they  come  round  the  cor- 
ner." 

He  walked  outside  and  proceeded  to 
roll  the  empty  barrel  into  the  middle 
of  the  road  a  little  way  down  from  the 
estaminet,  which  was  the  last  house  of 
the  village.  He  left  an  utterly  dumb- 
founded Canadian  and  an  impatient 
and  non-comprehending  Frenchman 
who  was  rapidly  reduced  to  a  state  of 
incredulous  amazement  by  the  infor- 
mation which  the  Canadian,  after  a 
long  breath  and  a  longer  pause,  pro- 
ceeded to  impart  to  him. 

Now  the  Canadian,  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  story,  openly  confesses 
that  the  last  thing  on  earth  he  should 
have  thought  of  attempting  was  any 
resistance  of  the  German  advance,  and 
more  than  that,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  possible  reluctance  he  did  fin- 
ally join  the  imperturbable  Tommy  in 
the  impossible  task.  He  tried  first  to 
point  out  the  folly  of  it. 

"See  here.  Tommy,"  he  called  from 
the  inn  door.  "You  don't  rightly  un- 
derstand. There's  hundreds  of  these 
chaps  coming,  thousands  of  'em  for  all 
I  know,  but  at  least  a  regiment  from 
what  the  old  man  says  who  saw  them. 
We  can't  do  anything  to  a  lot  like  that. 
We'd  far  better  get  off  the  grass  while 
we've  a  chance." 

But  Tommy  had  planted  his  empty 
barrel  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  was  settling  himself  snugly  at  full 
length  behind  it,  his  legs  spread  wide 
and  left  shoulder  well  advanced  after 
the  approved  fashion  of  his  musketry 
instructor.  "They're  goin'  south,"  he 
called  back.  "An'  we  come  over  'ere 
to  stop  'em  going  south.  So  we'll  just 
'ave  to  stop  'em."  And  he  commenced 
to  lay  cartridges  in  a  convenient  little 
pile  at  his  elbow  and  push  a  clip  into 
his  rifle  magazine. 

Even  then  the  Canadian  hesitated. 
The  whole  thing  was  so  utterly  mad, 
such  a  senseless  throwing  away  of 
their  three  lives  that  he  was  still  in- 
clined to  clear  out  and  away.  But  that 
prone  figure  in  the  road  held  him.  He 
felt,  as  he  puts  it  himself,  that  he 
couldn't  decently  leave     the     beggar 


there  and  run  away.  And  a  call  from 
outside  settled  the  matter  by  the  calm 
assurance  it  held  that  the  two  of  them 
were  going  to  stand  by  and  see  the 
game  through.  "You  two  'ad  better  be 
quick.  I  can  see  the  dust  risin'  just 
round  the  corner." 

The  Canadian  flung  a  last  hurried 
sentence  to  the  piou-piou,  ran  out  and 
across  the  road  and  dropped  into  the 
ditch  in  line  with  the  barrel.  The 
Frenchman  looked  round  at  the  wo- 
men and  old  men,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  laughed  shortly.  "These  mad 
English,"  he  said  hopelessly,  "but, 
name  of  a  name,  what  can  a  French- 
man do  but  die  along  with  them  ?"  and 
he,  too,  ran  out  and  took  his  place  in 
the  nearer  ditch  in  line  with  the  others. 

Tommy  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
him  and  nodded  encouragingly.  "Good 
man.  Froggy,"  he  said  loudly,  and 
then  turning  to  the  Canadian  and  low- 
ering his  voice  to  a  confidential  under- 
tone, "I'm  glad  to  see  Froggy  roll  up, 
for  the  credit  of  'is  reg'ment's  sake — 
whatever  'is  reg'ment  may  be.  'E  was 
so  long,  I  was  beginnin'  to  think  'e  was 
funkin'  it."  The  Canadian  admits  him- 
self to  a  queer  relief  that  he  himself 
had  not  "funked  it,"  but  he  had  little 
time  to  think  about  it. 

A  thin  dust  rose  slowly  from  the 
road  at  the  distant  bend,  and  "  'Ere 
they  come,"  said  Tommy.  "Don't  be- 
gin shootin'  till  I  do.  We  want  to  get 
into  the  brown  of  'em  before  we  start, 
an'  we  haven't  cartridges  enough  to 
keep  goin'  long.  I  think  about  four 
'undred  should  be  near  enough  the 
range,  but  I'll  try  a  sightin'  shot  first 
at  that  an'  you'll  see  where  it  lands." 

For  long  interminably  dragging  min- 
utes the  three  lay  there,  and  then  sud- 
denly, in  a  bang  that  made  them  jump, 
the  Canadian  heard  the  soldier's  first 
shot.  "Just  short,"  said  Tommy, 
coolly.  "Better  put  your  sights  four- 
fifty  and  take  a  fine  sight.  Come  on, 
let  'em  'ave  it." 

The  three  rifles  opened  in  a  crackle 
of  rapid  fire,  and  far  down  the  road  a 
swirl  of  dust  and  a  stampede  of  gray- 
coated  figures  to  the  sides  of  the  road 
showed  the  alarm  that  the  sudden  on- 
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slaught  had  raised.  It  took  several 
minutes  for  the  crowd  to  get  to  any 
sort  of  cover,  and  before  they  did  so 
they  evidently  began  to  understand 
how  weak  was  the  force  opposed  to 
them.  The  gray  mass  dropped  to  the 
road  and  next  minute  a  steady  drum 
of  rifle  fire  and  a  storm  of  bullets  came 
beating  down  on  the  three.  The  road 
was  pave,  floored  with  the  flat  cobble- 
stones common  on  first-class  French 
roads,  and  on  these  the  bullets  cracked 
and  smacked  with  vicious  emphasis, 
ricochetted  and  rose  with  ugly  screams 
and  whirrs  and  singings.  A  dozen 
times  in  that  first  minute  the  hollow 
barrel  banged  to  the  blow  of  a  bullet, 
but  the  figure  behind  it  kept  on  firing 
steadily  and  without  a  pause.  And 
presently  the  Germans,  impatient  of 
the  delay,  perhaps,  or  angered  by  the 
impudence  of  the  attack  of  such  a 
handful  as  they  were  now  sure  blocked 
the  way,  began  to  climb  over  the  fence 
alongside  the  roadside  and  move  along 
the  fields  firing  as  they  came,  while 
another  group  commenced  to  trot 
steadily  straight  down  the  road.  "Now 
then,  Canada,"  called  Tommy,  "pick 
your  target  an'  tell  Froggy  we'll  fire  in 
turns.    We  can't  afford  to  waste  shots." 

So  the  three  commenced  to  fire 
steadily  and  in  turn,  each  waiting  after 
the  other's  shot  to  see  if  a  man  fell, 
each  calling  to  the  others  in  triumph  if 
a  man  went  down  after  their  shot, 
growling  angrily  if  the  shot  missed. 
They  made  good  shooting  amongst 
them,  the  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  an  unmistakable  best  and  the  Ca- 
nadian second.  Their  shooting,  in  fact, 
was  so  good  that  it  broke  the  attack 
down  the  road,  and  presently  the  re- 
mainder of  this  force  ran  crouching  to 
the  ditches,  jumped  into  them,  and 
stayed  there. 

But  because  the  ammunition  of  the 
three  was  almost  gone  the  affair  was 
almost  over,  and  now  there  appeared 
a  new  factor  that  looked  like  ending 
it  even  before  their  cartridges  gave 
out.  Back  in  the  ranks  of  the  main 
body  three  or  four  men  grouped  about 
a  machine-gun  opened  a    rapid    fire, 


and  the  hailing  bullets  clashed  on  the 
walls  of  the  estaminet,  swept  down 
on  to  the  stones  of  the  pave,  found 
their  range  and  began  drumming  and 
banging  on  the  barrel.  The  soldier  be- 
side it  quietly  laid  down  his  empty 
rifle  and  looked  towards  the  Canadian. 
"I'm  done  in,"  he  called.  "Punctured 
'arf  a  dozen  places  .  .  .  You  two  bet- 
ter keep  down  .  .  let  'em  come  close, 
then  finish  it  .  .  .  wi'  the  bayonet." 

That  struck  the  Canadian  as  the  last 
word  in  lunacy;  but  before  he  could 
speak,  he  saw  the  barrel  dissolved  in 
splintered  wreckage  about  the  figure 
lying  on  the  road.  Tommy  raised  his 
head  a  little  and  called  once  more,  but 
faintly.  "Good  fight.  We  did  all  we 
could  ...  to  stop  'em.  We  did  stop 
'em  all  a  good  time  ...  an'  we 
stopped  a  lot  for  good."  A  gust  of 
bullets  swept  lower,  clattered  on  the 
stones,  set  the  broken  barrel  staves 
dancing,  hailed  drumming  and  thud- 
ding on  the  prone  figure  in  the  road. 

Both  the  Canadian  and  the  French- 
man were  wounded  severely,  but  they 
still  had  strength  to  crawl  back  along 
the  ditch,  and  the  luck  to  emerge  from 
it  amongst  the  houses  in  time  to  be 
hidden  away  by  the  villagers  before 
the  Germans  arrived.  And  that  night 
after  they  had  passed  through  and 
gone,  the  Canadian  went  back  and 
found  the  body  of  the  soldier  where  it 
had  been  flung  in  the  ditch — a  body 
riddled  and  rent  to  pieces  with  innu- 
merable bullet  wounds. 

The  Canadian  had  the  villagers  bury 
the  body  there  close  outside  the  vil- 
lage and  wrote  on  a  smooth  board  the 
number  and  name  he  took  from  the 
identity  disc  about  the  dead  man's 
neck.  And  underneath  it  he  wrote  in 
indelible  pencil,  "A  good  fighting 
man,"  and  the  last  words  he  had  heard 
the  fighter  gasp — "We  did  all  we  could 
to  stop  them;  stopped  them  all  a  good 
time,  and  stopped  a  lot  for  good." 

And  as  the  Canadian  said  after- 
wards :  "That  same,  if  you  remember 
their  record  and  their  fate,  being  a 
fairly  close  fitting  epitaph  for  the  old 
Contemptible  Little  Army." 
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THREE  horsemen  were  seen  com- 
ing from  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  Carisa  plains.  They  had 
been  riding  hard  and  the  horses 
were  covered  with  sweat.  They  rode 
up  in  front  of  the  saloon  and  dis- 
mounted. The  leader  gave  instruc- 
tions about  the  horses,  and  pressed  a 
coin  in  the  stable  boy's  hand.  He  was 
a  handsome,  swarthy  Mexican,  who 
walked  with  a  free  and  easy  swagger. 
His  black  eyes  flashed,  yet  when  he 
smiled,  his  great  dark  eyes  softened. 
The  long  black  mustaches  curled  up 
at  the  end,  and  the  lips  that  were  firm 
set  revealed  a  fine  set  of  white  teeth 
when  he  smiled.  He  wore  leather 
chaps  with  trimmings,  and  a  broad  sil- 
ver buckle  on  his  belt,  an  embroidered 
buckskin  vest.  His  wristbands  were 
of  bright  black  leather.  A  broad  som- 
brero hat  and  a  bright  red  scarf  around 
his  neck.  As  he  passed  the  camp  he 
paused,  doffed  his  sombrero  and  greet- 
ed them  in  his  native  tongue.  "Buenos 
Noches."  As  Verna  came  nearer  he 
smiled  a  greeting;  then  he  spoke  in 
soft  broken  English:  "Senorita,  I  am 
from  the  south;  never  before  have  I 
looked  upon  a  maid  so  beautiful  as 
you.  I  would  like  to  give  to  you  this 
little  token  as  a  remembrance  of  a 
very  pleasant  meeting,"  and  with  that 
he  placed  a  golden  chain  and  locket  in 
her  hand,  and  strode  away  to  the  sa- 
loon. 

Soon  they  heard  the  tinkling  of  a 
Spanish  guitar  and  a  rich  musical  voice 
singing  a  Spanish  love  song.  The 
coarse  laughter  and  shouts  of  Western 
revelry,  which  mingled  discordantly 
with  the  music,  struck  harshly  upon 
her  ear.    After  a  time  the  revelry  sub- 


sided, and  Verna  felt  a  strange,  sweet 
peace  as  she  gazed  out  at  the  broad 
space  of  the  vast  waste,  stretching 
away  under  an  infinitude  of  night  sky. 
The  night  wind  moaned  through  the 
trees;  somewhere  in  the  lonely  dis- 
tance a  coyote  howled.  Then  out  of 
the  gloom  two  figures  appeared  and 
stood  near  the  horses.  They  talked 
earnestly  in  low  voices.  One  of  them 
came  closer  and  untied  one  of  the 
mustangs. 

Verna  for  the  moment  seemed  rooted 
to  the  spot.  Her  father  had  evi- 
dently gone  to  sleep,  as  had  Poncho, 
Quichee  uttered  a  low  growl  and 
started.  This  seemed  to  bring  her 
back  to  her  senses.  She  rushed  over 
to  the  thieves,  and  quivering  and  blaz- 
ing with  wrath,  grabbed  the  halter  and 
struggled  desperately  to  obtain  the 
horse.  She  fought,  and  athletic  though 
she  was,  he  forced  her  back  with  a 
hand  of  iron.  A  moment  of  silence  en- 
sued, when  out  of  the  darkness  came 
a  rider,  riding  swiftly  on  a  little  sorrel 
horse.  "Here,  what's  this?"  The 
cowboy  spoke  low,  and  leaped  from 
the  saddle.  "Caramba,"  the  Mexicans 
muttered  as  they  rushed  to  their  mus- 
tangs and  went  clattering  down  the 
gravel  mountain  trail.  The  cowboy 
waited  silently,  looming  splendidly  in 
the  darkness. 

The  sound  of  the  iron  hoofs  on  the 
rocks  died  away.  Then  he  came  to 
where  Verna  was  still  standing.  "I 
reckon  you  won't  be  bothered  with 
those  bad  hombres  again  to-night."  He 
came  nearer,  and  Nedj^r  followed, 
champing  his  bit.  A  strange  feeling 
came  over  her  as  she  thanked  the  tall 
rider  of  the  range.     He     caught     a 
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glimpse  of  her  face,  beautiful  beneath 
masses  of  wavy  brown  hair.  Soft 
brown  eyes  that  looked  dark  at  times; 
soft,  expressive,  yet  shone  like  light 
from  the  stars.  Hamlin  fancied  her 
beauty  would  haunt  him  always.  "I'm 
glad  I  came  along  just  as  I  did;  they 
are  a  bunch  of  rustlers  who  have  been 
stealing  mavericks — the  unbranded 
calves.  I  guess  something  happened 
to  one  of  their  horses,  and  they  were 
going  to  take  one  of  yours." 

Verna  felt  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
steal  over  her  as  he  walked  away.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  was  to  be  depended 
upon  so  much.  Here  in  the  West, 
where  a  man  is  judged  by  his  square- 
ness, his  strength,  his  ability  to  ride, 
shoot  or  fight,  this  lanky  ranger  of  the 
Texas  plain  was  superior. 

The  next  morning  Verna  was  awak- 
ened by  the  crackling  of  the  huge  fire 
Poncho  had  built.  She  hurriedly 
dressed.  The  air  of  the  mountains  was 
bracing,  crisp  and  clear.  Far  away  on 
the  distant  hillside  she  could  see  the 
herd  of  sheep  grazing,  and  the  faith- 
ful shepherd  dogs  watching. 

Sills  explained  to  them  that  these 
dogs  were  taken  out  to  the  flock  of 
sheep  when  puppies  a  day  old,  and 
suckled  by  a  mother  sheep.  They 
never  see  nor  know  anything  else, 
which  accounts  for  their  faithfulness. 
Presently,  they  saw  the  stalwart  Mexi- 
can riding  away  on  his  powerful  black 
horse,  Diablo.  They  could  see  the 
silver  on  his  bridle  and  saddle  and  the 
silver  mounted  spurs.  He  waved  a 
good-bye  with  his  sombrero  and  bid 
them  "Adios." 

Beyond  the  San  Juan  river,  the  Ca- 
risa  plains  stretched  away  to  the 
southeast.  The  air  was  balmy,  invig- 
orating; the  mustangs  trotted  along  at 
a  brisk  rate  of  speed.  Cattle  were 
grazing  on  all  sides.  Black  Beauty 
seemed  in  a  playful  mood,  as  she 
tossed  her  head  and  galloped  over  the 
little  cradle  knolls  of  the  Carisa.  Pon- 
cho pointed  out  to  them  the  great  salt 
lake,  and  later  they  passed  near  the 
edge  of  this  vast  dry  lake  of  magnesia, 
glistening  white  beneath  the  sun. 

Out  on  the    eastern    edge    of    the 


plains,  near  the  Cuyama,  and  at  the 
edge  of  the  Elkhorn,  are  the  giant 
Painted  Rocks.  Here  the  Indians  of 
yesteryear  lived  and  hunted  the  plains, 
hills  and  valleys.  In  their  idle  hours 
they  painted  on  the  rocks  and  in  the 
caves — great  monstrous  rocks,  in  which 
are  caves  that  are  broad  and  deep  and 
high,  large  enough  to  drive  in  a  herd 
of  sheep.  On  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
the  caves,  and  on  the  rocks,  are  the 
paintings  of  horses,  warriors  with  bow 
and  arrow,  wigwams,  tepees,  chiefs, 
Indian  girls,  and  animals  of  the  hills. 
Painted  in  gaudy  colors,  with  a  perma- 
nent paint  that  has  stood  for  years,  ex- 
cept a  few  where  some  one  with  a  de- 
structive mind,  and  nature,  have  tried 
to  destroy  this  work  of  art  of  a  pre- 
historic race.  Nowhere  has  the  de- 
parting Indian  left  relics  such  as  these 
paintings  of  wonderful  coloring — artis- 
tic masterpieces. 

Verna  Garden  spent  hours  gazing  at 
and  studying  these  paintings.  She 
wondered  how  many  years  ago  this 
tribe  lived  here.  These  were  the  only 
traces  that  were  left  to  prove  that  the 
Indians  had  once  been  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Carisa  and  the  Cuyama.  How 
had  they  left,  and  when?  White  men 
and  Mexicans  had  been  in  this  country 
for  years,  yet  none  had  ever  seen  an 
Indian.  But  they  had  lived  here  and 
left  their  painted  monuments  that 
would  stand  for  ages. 

To  the  southwest  lay  the  Spanish 
ranch,  and  directly  south  the  Agua 
Caliente. 

East  of  the  Caliente  rancho  was  the 
Cuyama  Hacienda,  the  adobe  ranch- 
house  among  the  cottonwoods.  It  was 
here  Poncho  camped  for  the  night.  Vi- 
cente Castro,  foreman  of  the  rancho, 
asked  them  to  stay  and  have  supper 
with  them.  Verna  and  her  father  sat 
on  the  wide  veranda  talking  to  the 
foreman.  They  could  see  the  little 
cabins  of  the  settlers  who  had  taken 
up  government  claims  on  the  upper  Cu- 
yama, and  were  living  there,  proving 
up  on  their  homesteads.  At  the  cor- 
rals the  cowboys  were  doing  the 
chores;  a  few  hung  around  the  house 
like  a  lot  of  school  boys,  trying  to  get 
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a  look  at  Verna.  When  she  looked  up 
and  smiled,  they  began  hurried,  use- 
less tasks,  with  a  look  of  embarrass- 
ment, acting  as  if  they  had  done  some- 
thing they  had  been  forbidden.  As 
they  appeared  at  supper,  they  were  all 
"slicked  up,"  with  their  hair  plastered 
down.  Big  Jess  Scofield  stared  hard 
and  dropped  his  knife  in  his  embar- 
rassment. He  hurriedly  picked  it  up 
and  began  shoveling  with  it  again. 
"Must  have  got  scared  or  shied  at 
something,  didn't  you,  Jess?"  asked 
Gene.  "I  ain't  scared,"  he  snorted  in- 
dignantly. "Hold  on,  hold  on!  One 
o'  you  fellers  '11  be  sent  to  the  horspi- 
tle  for  repairs,"  said  Happy  Fogg. 
"That  kind  of  talk  allers  leads  to  a 
tangle." 

"Hey,  Quong,  bring  us  in  another 
cup  o'  sheep-dip,  pretty  pronto,"  said 
Slivers,  passing  over  his  coffee  cup. 
"That  almond-eyed  rice  thrower  '11  get 
you  if  you  don't  quit  making  fun  o'  his 
coffee,"  said  Gene,  with  his  slow 
drawl.  "No  better  cook  ever  throwed 
a  dishrag  over  a  barb-wire  fence  than 
Quong,  and  he's  stayed  by  this  bunch 
down  to  the  last  white  chip.  Pass  the 
frijoles,  Dick." 

Shorty,  with  his  old,  whimsical 
smile,  sat  gazing  at  the  bunch  with  his 
knife  poised  in  the  air.  "This  damn 
Java  is  hotter'n  blazes,"  said  Slivers, 
as  he  blew  noisily  into  his  saucer  to 
cool  it  off. 

Verna  looked  on  with  an  amused 
look  on  her  face.  "They  are  just  a  lot 
of  boys  grown  up,  aren't  they  father!" 
When  they  finished  the  meal,  Castro 
and  his  two  daughters,  Ysobel  and  Do- 
lores, entertained  them  on  the  veranda. 
Dolores  played  her  guitar  and  Castro 
sang  fragments  of  Spanish  songs. 

Verna  gazed  out  at  the  great,  bar- 
ren waste  that  stretched  away  to  the 
south,  where  the  cattle  grazed.  Her 
father  had  gone  into  the  house  with 
the  Castros,  while  Verna  strolled 
through  the  garden.  She  wondered  at 
the  awful  stillness,  the  solitude.  The 
ever-changing  shadows  of  the  gather- 
ing dusk  seemed  to  whisper  to  her  as 
she  looked  on  this  vast,  grim,  darken- 
ing earth.    Again  she  felt  the  gripping 


sensation,  the  phantom  spirit  of  the 
West  that  seemed  to  hold  her  in  its 
spell.  Stars  came  out,  great  white, 
blinking  stars.  The  mournful  laugh 
of  the  coyotes  broke  the  stillness,  and 
was  answered  by  Propone  and  Qui- 
chee.  The  mountains  loomed  in  the 
distance,  dark  and  bold.  Her  thoughts 
went  back  to  La  Panza  and  the  tall, 
lean  rider  of  the  range.  She  won- 
dered when  she  would  see  him  again. 
She  was  awakened  from  this  pleasant 
reverie  by  Gene's  voice :  "Say,  Shorty, 
if  you  don't  quit  playing  that  spavined, 
wind-broken  old  accordion,  you're  go- 
ing to  be  surrounded  by  flowers;  an' 
you  won't  smell  'em  either."  The 
music  still  kept  up.  "Shorty,  there's 
goin'  to  be  a  long  procession,  and 
you're  going  to  be  riding  at  the  head. 
Why  don't  you  quit  and  go  home?" 
said  Jess.  "Ain't  got  no  home."  "Well, 
we'll  dig  you  one  if  you  don't  quit  jam- 
ming wind  into  that  thing." 

Verna  smiled  at  their  good  natured 
repartee,  and  went  back  into  the  house. 
When  she  awoke  the  next  morning  she 
wondered  where  she  was.  The  thick 
adobe  walls  of  the  bedroom  reminded 
her  of  a  feudal  castle  she  had  read  of 
in  her  father's  books.  The  sun  was 
shining  bright  as  she  walked  out  into 
the  patio  that  opened  into  the  court 
yard.  A  little  fountain  played  in  the 
pool  of  water,  around  which  grew 
water  lilies.  In  the  yard  the  dogs 
lounged  around,  the  thin,  lean  hounds 
that  were  used  for  hunting.  Propone 
and  Quichee  were  playing  with  a  big 
black  greyhound.  Gene  Johnson,  a 
cowboy,  rode  out  to  look  over  the 
fences,  with  a  bunch  of  hounds  follow- 
ing; the  two  shepherd  dogs  remained 
behind  with  Propone;  chained  to  an 
oak  tree  in  the  yard  were  the  massive 
stag-hounds. 

Vernon  Garden  had  found  a  fast 
friend  in  the  sorrowful  Dolores,  while 
Verna  had  struck  up  an  admiring  ac- 
quaintance with  Ysobel. 

The  girls  of  the  rancho  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  convent  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Dolores  missed  her  music  and 
her  books,  while  Ysobel,  with  her  na- 
ture wild  and  carefree,  delighted  in  her 
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rides  across  the  valley  with  Verna. 
Castro  had  told  Vernon  Garden  he 
would  secure  for  him  the  adobe  house 
in  the  Salisbury  canyon,  from  the  for- 
est ranger,  Charlie  James.  It  would 
be  an  ideal  abode  for  them,  near  the 
Hacienda  and  under  the  direct  protec- 
tion of  the  forest  ranger.  About  noon 
they  started  for  the  canyon.  Plover 
and  ravens  stalked  about  on  the  level 
floor  of  the  valley;  little  Pohoes  scam- 
pered to  their  holes;  doves  sat  on  the 
cottonwoods,  at  the  edge  of  the  can- 
yon. Roy  Peck  and  Jess  Scofield,  rid- 
ing along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
ranch,  had  been  looking  after  the  water 
holes  at  the  Elder,  and  Chimney 
springs.  They  joined  the  party,  and  all 
went  merrily  up  the  canyon  to  James's 
adobe. 

All  courtesy  was  shown  Vernon  Gar- 
den and  his  daughter  when  they 
reached  the  place.  James  met  them  in 
the  hospitable  manner  of  the  West,  and 
invited  them  to  stay  as  long  as  they 
liked.  He  took  his  gun  and  soon  re- 
turned with  enough  quail  for  supper. 

The  benignant  face  of  the  forest 
ranger  broke  into  a  smile  as  he  pre- 
pared supper  for  his  guests.  "Well,  if 
this  meal  don't  suit  you,  I  guess  may- 
be the  dogs  will  eat  it,"  he  said,  as  he 
winked  at  Castro.  Roy  Peck  kept  the 
crowd  laughing  all  through  the  meal  by 
his  funny  remarks. 

The  next  day  the  rain  began  to  fall, 
the  early  winter  rain.  All  day  it  poured 
down,  steady,  constant,  incessant.  Cas- 
tro and  James  were  in  a  jovial  mood. 
It  had  been  a  hot,  dry  summer,  and 
the  water  holes  were  getting  low.  When 
crossing  the  valley  the  day  before  they 
had  noticed  a  long  string  of  cattle 
wending  their  way  along  the  trail  that 
led  to  the  river.  At  night  Hamlin,  the 
range  rider,  appeared,  wet,  soaked  to 
the  skin,  but  good  natured.  "He's  al- 
ways on  duty,"  said  James.  "He  rides 
through  the  storms  with  dogged  per- 
sistence; in  the  hot  days  of  the  sum- 
mer he's  the  same  way.  He  seems  to 
be  what  I  call  a  man's  man ;  he  used  to 
be  a  trooper  down  on  the  border  of 
Texas,  and  has  been  in  service  in  Af- 
rica.   He's  the  best  rider  out  here  and 


the  strongest  man  I  ever  saw  for 
his  size.  He  can  shoot  straighter  than 
any  man  I  ever  saw.  He's  a  queer  fel- 
low, though.  I  never  heard  him  men- 
tion the  name  of  any  woman  except 
his  mother  and  sister." 

James  continued:  "He  was  with  me 
at  Pine  Mountain  last  year  when  the 
forest  fire  broke  out;  he  fought  like 
a  demon;  for  thirty-six  hours  we  had 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  and  when  we 
got  the  fire  under  control  I  was  glad 
enough  to  lay  down  and  sleep,  but 
Hamlin  wanted  to  come  on  back.  He's 
made  of  iron,  that  fellow."  Here 
James  grew  reminiscent:  "Yet,  I  re- 
member when  his  little  dog  got  his  leg 
broke  fighting  a  wild  cat,  he  took  that 
little  fellow  home  and  cared  for  him 
like  a  woman  would.  I  seen  him  pull 
a  little  calf  out  of  the  mud  down  in 
the  tules  by  the  Elder  Spring,  and  pack 
him  on  his  back  half  a  mile  to  its 
mother.  And  Nedjar,  he  thinks  more 
of  that  horse  than  he  does  of  his  own 
life." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Verna's 
liking  for  Hamlin  increased;  together 
they  rode  the  vast  stretches,  infinitesi- 
mal dots  under  the  high  arch  of  the 
blue  sky.  One  day  they  were  riding 
far  up  the  Cuyama  near  the  Blue 
Mountains;  the  tops  of  the  mountain 
peaks  were  covered  with  snow  from 
the  early  snow  fall.  Deer  and  other 
animals  had  come  down  into  the  low 
foothills.  As  Hamlin  and  Verna 
neared  a  grove  of  poplar  trees,  Pro- 
pone stopped  still  and  growled.  They 
looked  and  saw  a  herd  of  elk  standing 
under  the  poplars.  Evidently  the  elk 
had  not  seen  them  yet;  perhaps  they 
scented  them,  as  a  great  antlered  mon- 
arch walked  out  from  under  the  trees 
to  the  top  of  a  little  knoll,  threw  back 
his  head  and  issued  the  challenge,  a 
sound  half-whistle,  half  moan.  This 
whistle  can  be  heard  for  miles;  it  is 
the  challenge  to  any  other  buck.  When 
the  elk  hear  the  challenge  they  will 
go  any  distance  or  swim  a  river  to  get 
to  the  challenger.  The  elk  live  a 
polygamous  life;  whichever  elk  is  the 
most  powerful  is  the  monarch  of  the 
herd.     This  challenger  was     a    mon- 
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strous  buck,  wide  spreading  horns, 
head  thrown  back,  with  his  large  nos- 
trils dilated  and  his  big  eyes  protrud- 
ing, he  looked  fit  for  battle.  On  came 
the  buck  who  had  heard  the  challenge ; 
he  came  within  a  few  rods,  stuck  his 
great  antlers  into  the  ground,  caught 
up  a  bunch  of  sod  and  threw  it  in  the 
air  fifty  feet.  Then  came  the  snorting 
and  pawing  of  ground,  the  fierce 
charge,  the  broadside  plunges.  These 
fellows  were  fighting  for  blood,  for 
supremacy. 

They  fought  terrifically.  After  the 
battle  the  vanquished  elk  stalked  away 
into  the  the  forest,  alone,  to  stay  for 
months,  while  the  victor  returned  to 
the  does.  It  was  purely  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  physically.  They 
saw  the  vanquished  elk,  days  after- 
ward, lying  by  a  log,  his  front  feet 
stretched  out  forward,  his  head  resting 
on  his  legs.  He  did  not  move  when 
they  came  up.  He  was  surely  an  ob- 
ject of  humiliation. 

They  rode  to  the  forks  of  the  river, 
where  the  Cuyama  joins  the  Santa  Ma- 
ria, and  becomes  a  tossing,  turbulent, 
mad,  rushing  river,  a  wild  thing  of  the 
West.  Roaring,  as  it  hurried  across 
the  valley,  down  through  the  Narrows, 
through  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Hamlin  had  grown  to  love  this  beau- 
tiful girl,  loved  her  with  every  look 
of  his  eye,  every  tone  of  his  voice.  The 
days  spent  in  the  following  months 
were  pleasant,  indeed.  Sometimes, 
when  they  were  riding  they  would 
stop  and  pick  wild  flowers;  sometimes 
they  would  visit  the  Hacienda.  Ham- 
lin told  her  how  he  loved  the  free, 
open  life  of  the  plains.  "But  it  will 
never  be  the  same  again,  when  you 
go  away,"  he  said.  "I  would  like  to 
have  you  here  always,  you  are  the 
bright  sunshine  to  the  growing  grass 
and  flowers;  the  breezes  seem  softer 
and  milder  since  you  came."  He 
gazed  away  consciously.  "I  seem  to 
see  your  face  in  every  flower,  to  hear 
your  laughter  in  every  stream;  your 
voice  sounds  as  soft  as  the  summer 
breeze  at  midnight,  and  somehow  the 
birds  seem  to  sing  more  when  you  are 
around,   and   I — I  love  you,  Verna." 


Just  then  a  little,  sweet  wind  came  up 
from  the  south,  played  with  the  sun- 
burned curls  underneath  her  sombrero, 
wavy  brown  curls  that  shone  like  gold 
in  the  sun.  She  smiled  a  sweet,  seri- 
ous smile  of  unusual  quality,  and  her 
beautiful  brown  eyes  twinkled.  "Do 
you  really  care?"  she  asked  naively. 
"Oh,  look!"  she  cried,  just  as  a  gust  of 
wind  caught  the  brilliant  colored  au- 
tumn leaves  of  the  sycamore  tree, 
hurled  them  high  into  the  air  and 
scattered  them  far  across  the  canyon. 

Together  they  rode  the  plains  from 
the  Cuyama  to  the  Agua  Caliente. 
Everywhere  the  hills  were  covered 
with  California  poppies,  a  bright 
golden  yellow.  Green  grass  had 
sprung  up  all  over  the  valley.  A  breeze 
was  blowing  off  the  Pacific.  Through 
the  rocky  gullies,  through  the  sage 
brush,  and  waste  and  sand  along  the 
river  they  went.  When  they  came  up- 
on the  level  stretch  again,  the  horses 
struck  into  a  lively  gallop,  shaking 
their  heads  and  manes,  and  began  a 
race. 

Neck  and  neck  they  ran.  Black 
Beauty  and  Nedjar.  The  wind  of  the 
sea  was  in  their  face.  With  her  hair 
blown  back,  to  Hamlin  Verna  was  a 
picture  of  loveliness.  On  and  on, 
faster  and  faster,  raced  the  horses. 
They  could  feel  the  muscles  gather 
under  them  and  buoyantly  spring  for- 
ward. There  was  no  strain,  no  neces- 
sity to  hold  on  to  their  level  running 
gait.  She  loosened  the  bridle  rein,  and 
cried:  "Go  on.  Beauty."  The  green 
plains  swept  past  them,  the  wind  stung 
their  faces,  howled  in  their  ears,  tore 
at  her  hair.  When  they  reached  the 
Elder  Spring  the  horses  slowed  down. 
"Wasn't  it  glorious?"  she  exclaimed. 
"It  sure  was  some  race,"  said  Hamlin, 
"Beauty  is  the  first  horse  that  ever 
kept  up  with  Nedjar  in  a  race."  And 
laughing  the  happy,  care-free  laugh  of 
youth,  they  dismounted  at  the  ranch 
house  with  the  two  tall  chimneys,  one 
at  either  end,  the  chimneys  that  give 
the  name  to  the  springs  below,  Chim- 
nev  Springs. 

That  day  James  came  over  to  the 
house  and  told  them  that  some  one  was 
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rustling  cattle  from  the  Huasna,  the 
Wasioja,  and  the  Spanish  ranch. 
Blanco  had  seen  no  evidence  at  the 
Caliente,  but  he  expected  trouble  at 
any  minute;  his  men  were  armed  and 
a  fight  was  anticipated.  "What  would 
they  do  ?"  asked  Verna,  "if  they  caught 
these  cattle  thieves?"  "Well,"  said 
James,  as  he  lit  his  cigarette,  "you 
have  seen  that  big  cottonwood  tree  be- 
tween here  and  the  Caliente,  the  one 
that  has  the  dead  limb  reaching  out 
over  the  road."  "Yes,"  said  Verna. 
"Well,  they  say  a  limb  always  dies  af- 
ter they  hang  a  man  on  it.  His  grave 
is  that  little  pile  of  rocks  just  off  to  the 
left  of  the  road."  Verna  was  silent. 
James  continued:  "These  thieves  are 
like  pirates,  they  rob  and  steal,  yet 
they  would  give  you  anything  they 
had,  except  their  horses." 

"They  are  trying  to  beat  luck,"  said 
Vernon  Garden,  "while  life  itself  is 
urging  them  on.  Their  crimes  are 
more  of  boldness  and  strong  impulses 
than  badness.  They  are  adventurous, 
and  love  excitement;  the>want  their 
horses  to  be  the  best,  to  flaunt  their 
superiority  in  the  face  of  others;  their 
crimes  are  wicked,  of  course,  but  not 
the  mean,  despicable,  rat-like  wicked- 
ness of  the  city  criminals.  They  are 
born  of  an  idle,  indolent  race  of  Mexi- 
cans, and  their  very  beings  are  per- 
meated with  the  consummate  effront- 
ery and  vain  glory  of  a  scornful,  de- 
fiant race."  "I've  noticed,"  said  James, 
"their  greatest  failing  is  laziness ;  they 
spend  their  days  in  idleness,  and  steal 
to  obtain  ease  and  luxury.  One  thing, 
they  never  prey  upon  women  or  peo- 
ple in  dire  circumstances.  There's 
more  kindness  in  their  hearts  than 
you  would  think,  and  they  value  a  good 
horse  more  than  a  human  life." 

Gene  Johnson  rode  up  to  ask  for 
Hamlin.  "I  wanted  to  know,"  said 
Johnson,  in  his  low,  quiet  voice,  "if  you 
had  seen  anything  of  Jess  Scofield ;  he 
went  to  Moron  for  the  mail  and  ought 
to  be  back  before  now.  If  it  had  been 
Peck  or  Slivers  I  wouldn't  think  any- 
thing about  it.  I'd  say  they  were  hav- 
ing a  time,  but  Jess  ain't  that  kind." 
"Gosh  all  hemlock,"  said  Shorty,  "but 


Jess  is  gone  a  dickens  of  a  long  time; 
he  shore  ought  to  be  here  by  now.  Dick 
and  Miss  Verna  rode  down  that  way 
a  couple  of  hours  ago;  guess  mebby 
they'll  see  him.  Mebby  we  had  better 
ride  down  that  way — the  river  has 
started  to  go  down,  and  the  quicksand 
is  gettin'  treacherous.  It  ain't  deep 
enough  for  him  to  swim  now,  and  he 
might  get  in  trouble.  There  comes  a 
horse  now — guess  it  must  be  him."  So 
putting  their  mustangs  on  the  run  they 
soon  came  up  to  Jess's  big  grey  horse, 
riderless,  gaunt,  the  reins  hanging  over 
his  head,  mud  from  head  to  heels.  "My 
God,"  cried  Shorty,  "the  quicksand; 
Jess  is  caught  in  the  quicksand."  Hur- 
riedly they  rushed  to  the  crossing;  be- 
fore they  reached  there  they  saw  Ham- 
lin's little  sorrel,  and  Verna's  Black 
Beauty  standing  on  the  bank.  Propone 
was  rushing  up  and  down,  barking  and 
yelping.  In  the  stream  a  few  yards 
from  the  bank  was  Scofield,  caught  in 
the  quicksand,  sinking  slowly  but 
surely;  the  water  had  reached  his  arm 
pits.  Hamlin  uncoiled  his  rope  and 
threw  it  far  out  over  the  river,  but  it 
fell  a  few  feet  short.  He  tried  again 
and  again,  but  could  not  throw  it  far 
enough.  Hamlin  wanted  to  tie  the 
rope  around  himself  and  try  to  wade 
out.  Johnson  knew  this  would  be  use- 
less. 

Propone  stood  on  the  bank  whining 
and  barking.  "Wait,  Dick,  Propone," 
shouted  Verna,  grabbing  the  great  dog, 
"hurry — the  rope."  Hamlin  instantly 
grasping  her  meaning,  rushed  over, 
tied  the  rope  around  the  dog's  neck. 
"Go,  Propone,"  her  voice  rang  with  the 
command.  Into  the  water  the  big  fel- 
low plunged,  swam  the  treacherous 
stream  to  the  sinking  cowboy,  just  as 
the  water  reached  his  neck.  Hamlin 
had  mounted  Nedjar,  and  taken  a  turn 
of  the  rope  around  the  horn  of  the 
saddle.  Scofield  hung  on  with  all  his 
might,  as  Hamlin  started  Nedjar  to 
pull.  It  was  a  hard  pull,  as  the  cow- 
boy had  sunk  to  his  knees  in  the  quick, 
sand,  but  the  game  little  sorrel  pulled 
strong  and  steady,  and  landed  the  cow- 
boy safe  on  the  bank.  Propone  ran 
up  and  down  the  bank,  shaking  the 
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water  from  his  shaggy  coat ;  he  seemed 
to  rejoice  in  what  he  had  done.  "Oh, 
you  noble  fellow,"  cried  Verna,  as  she 
grabbed  the  great,  dripping  fellow 
around  the  neck. 

The  summer  months  came  and  went. 
Verna  was  realizing  she  had  begun  to 
love  the  place,  she  loved  the  plains, 
stretching  into  the  blue  haze  of  the 
distant  mountains,  mountains  that 
seemed  to  beckon  her.  Even  in  their 
utter  desolation  there  was  something 
that  seemed  to  hold  her,  some  unseen 
force,  something  she  could  not  shake 
off. 

The  hot,  dry  days  of  the  summer 
passed,  the  long  drought  of  the  fall 
had  set  in.  Blanco  and  his  cowboys 
had  saddled  their  horses,  and  started 
for  the  lower  Caliente,  to  bring  up  the 
herd  of  yearlings,  to  the  upper  fields 
where  there  was  water.  They  stopped 
to  water  their  horses,  in  the  cool  little 
creek  that  runs  down  from  the  Agua 
Caliente  spring.  The  Agua  Caliente 
(hot  water)  spring  comes  out  of  the 
ground  hot,  but  by  the  time  it  runs 
down  the  canyon  to  the  ranch  house 
it  is  clear  and  cool.  As  they  pass  the 
laguna  and  rounded  the  point  at  the 
bend  of  the  river,  they  came  upon  a 
bunch  of  Mexicans  and  slouchily- 
dressed  half-breeds,  rushing  away  the 
herd  of  red  yearlings. 

A  running  battle  followed;  pistol 
shots  rank  out.  The  rustlers  ran  their 
horses  across  the  river,  headed  for  the 
Painted  Rocks.  Blanco  and  his  men 
were  after  them,  shooting  at  every 
jump.  A  Mexican  reeled  and  fell  from 
the  saddle.  As  the  bandits  fled,  the 
cowboys  returned  to  get  the  wounded 
Mexican  and  go  back  to  the  ranch  to 
get  reinforcements,  and  begin  their 
battle  anew  on  the  morrow,  as  it  was 
getting  dusk. 

It  was  far  into  the  night  when  the 
arrangements  were  completed.  Ham- 
lin had  returned  from  a  hard  day's  ride 
from  the  Maricopa  hills  and  Devil's 
Gulch.  Long  before  dawn  the  next 
morning,  with  Blanco  and  James  riding 
ahead,  they  crossed  the  Santa  Maria 
river  and  headed  for  the  plains.  Ham- 
lin was  riding  Beauty,  as  Nedjar  was 


leg  weary  from  the  hard  ride  from  the 
hills  the  day  previous. 

A  daylight  surprise  was  sprung  on 
the  unsuspecting  bandits  in  a  deep  ra- 
vine near  the  Elkhorn.  Murietta,  the 
Mexican  chief,  and  Three-Fingered 
Jack  were  saddling  their  horses;  they 
sprang  into  their  saddles.  Three-Fin- 
gered Jack  headed  for  the  Lost  Hills, 
while  Murietta  took  to  the  mountains 
along  the  river.  Blanco  and  James, 
with  the  cowboys,  were  busily  round- 
ing up  the  rustlers,  and  Hamlin  started 
after  Murietta,  up  the  steep  trail  that 
led  to  the  ridge  of  the  mountain.  Verna 
and  Ysobel  could  see  them  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  She  recog- 
nized the  rustler  as  the  handsome 
Mexican  she  had  seen  at  La  Panza,  rid- 
ing his  wonderful  black  horse,  Diablo. 
Down  the  steep  declivity  of  the  Hay- 
stack Mountains  rode  this  fearless  ban- 
dit, and  the  lanky  ranger  of  the  Texas 
plains  followed.  None  but  Hamlin 
would  dare  risk  his  life  in  such  a  wild, 
dare-devil  ride.  Across  the  hills,  Mu- 
rietta rod^  across  the  river  bed,  and 
still  Hamlin  kept  after  him.  The  af- 
ternoon came  and  went,  and  still  the 
chase  continued.  It  was  a  case  of  man 
to  man,  and  two  strong  men  were  fight- 
ing it  out,  mounted  on  the  two  best 
horses  on  the  Cuyama,  each  as  black 
as  night.  Murietta  rode  in  almost  a 
straight  line  south,  headed  for  the 
Santa  Barbara  potreroes,  and  the 
plainsman  followed.  It  was  hard  go- 
ing, a  herculean  task,  and  the  hot  sun 
bore  down  on  them;  dust  was  in  their 
faces,  the  hot,  dry  alkali  dust  of  the 
upper  Cuyama.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  off  the  desert,  hot,  dry,  arid. 

From  time  to  time  Hamlin  tried  to 
moisten  his  lips  with  his  tongue,  but 
he  could  not.  He  wondered  if  the 
horseman  ahead  had  a  canteen;  could 
he  stand  it  much  longer,  and  how  long 
could  these  tired  horses  last  without 
water  ? 

Hamlin  stopped  to  tighten  his  sad- 
dle girth,  and  noticed  Murietta  stop 
also.  "Want  to  rest,  Beauty  ?"  he  said ; 
but  she  shook  her  head.  The  man 
talked  on ;  all  day  he  had  ridden  with- 
out water.    He  wondered  if  there  was 
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water  in  the  spring,  under  the  willows ; 
he  knew  it  was  too  late  in  the  fall,  but 
still  he  would  look.  Like  a  man  in  a 
daze  he  stumbled  over  the  sage  brush, 
but  when  he  reached  the  water  hole  it 
was  dry.  He  looked  across  to  where 
he  had  left  his  horse  and  saw  the  out- 
law riding  back.  He  pulled  out  his 
revolver  and  fired ;  though  out  of  range 
Murietta's  horse  whirled  and  started 
on  the  run.  Beauty  became  frightened 
and  started  on  the  back  trail.  The 
ranger's  features  became  drawn  with 
anguish;  he  shook  his  head  and  stood 
there,  and  saw  Murietta  ride  away  evi- 
dently in  triumph,  while  the  dust  rose 
and  settled.  As  the  grim-visaged  chief 
turned  in  his  saddle  he  waved  adios  to 
Hamlin,  and  a  sinister  smile  spread 
over  his  countenance.  He  rode  due 
east;  beyond  lay  Tehachapi  and  the 
Mojave  desert.  Little  puffs  of  alkali 
dust  rose  as  big  black  Diablo  hit  the 
trail.  Hamlin  watched  him,  high 
among  the  rocks,  riding  his  wonderful 
horse  like  a  god  of  the  sea,  riding  the 
crest  of  the  waves. 

He  saw  him  again  as  he  was  cross- 
ing the  ridge.  Horse  and  rider  stood 
for  a  moment  silhouetted  against  the 
darkening  sky  like  a  statue  in  bronze, 
then  turned  and  started  down  the 
mountain,  where  beyond  lay  the  vast 
waste  of  the  desert.  Down  the  trail 
to  nowhere,  into  the  land  God  forgot. 

Far  on  the  western  rim  of  the  earth 
the  sun,  a  golden  ball  of  fire,  was  set- 
ting, and  black  shadows  were  looming 
under  the  hills.  To  Hamlin  the  shad- 
ows were   tragic,  and  with     panting 


breath  he  tried  to  call  Beauty's  name, 
but  his  parched  throat  would  not  an- 
swer. His  thin  lips  tightened,  as  he 
saw  the  horse  go  out  of  sight  around 
Deceptive  Point. 

When  morning  came  the  tall,  lean 
ranger  was  wandering  aimlessly  about, 
muttering  incoherently;  a  band  of  rid- 
ers, riding  furiously,  found  him,  cov- 
ered with  alkali  dust,  his  light  flannel 
shirt  torn,  his  face  and  hands  covered 
with  scratches  and  blotches  of  blood, 
but  still  going  on  under  his  iron  will. 
His  lips  were  parched  and  cracked,  his 
tongue  swollen  in  his  mouth.  He  was 
given  a  little  water  from  a  canteen. 
They  helped  him  into  the  saddle  and 
Shorty  rode  behind.  Johnson  and 
Peck  came  riding  up,  leading  Beauty. 
As  Hamlin  got  off  Shorty's  horse  to 
mount  Beauty,  he  began  muttering 
about  the  water  hole,  two  damn  good 
horses  and  sun-burned  curls. 

Vema  came  to  meet  them,  riding 
Nedjar;  as  she  drew  up  beside  them, 
Nedjar  rubbed  his  black  muzzle 
against  Hamlin's  hand.  "Oh,  Dick, 
you're  splendid,"  she  cried;  "we 
watched  you  ride  after  him  till  the  two 
wonderful  black  horses  became  mere 
specks."  The  far-away  look  in  his 
eyes  changed  to  one  of  joyful  recogni- 
tion. He  smiled  and  took  her  hand; 
the  cowboys  rode  on,  leaving  them  to 
themselves.  Beauty  and  Nedjar  fol- 
lowed, the  reins  loose  on  their  necks. 
Silently,  hand  in  hand,  they  rode  where 
love  was  leading  them,  down  the  long 
traiU  across  the  Cuyama,  to  the  Ha- 
cienda. 
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Let  time  take  what  he  will,  nor  fret  to  see 
The  early  sunset  nearing  from  the  West; 
Keep  for  the  great  roads  of  eternity 

The  heart  of  youth  that  waits  an  eager  quest! 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 
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GUNS  OF  GALT 

An  Epic  of  the  Family 

By  DENISON  CLIFT 


(SYNOPSIS. — Jan  Rantzau,  a  handsome  young  giant  among 
the  shipbuilders  of  Gait,  joins  pretty  little  Jagiello  Nur  at  a 
aance  in  the  Pavilion.  There  the  military  police  seek  Felix 
Skarga,  a  revolutionist.  Jagiello  fears  that  a  lover,  Captain 
Pasek,  of  the  Fusiliers,  will  betray  her  presence  at  the  dance  to 
old  Ujedski,  the  Jewess,  with  whom  Jagiello  lives  in  terror.  Jan 
rescues  Jagiello.  Later  when  Pasek  betrays  Jagiello  to  Ujedski, 
and  seeks  to  remain  at  the  hovel  with  her,  she  wounds  him  in 
a  desperate  encounter.  Ujedski  turns  her  out,  and  she  marries 
Jan.  Later,  Pasek  indicates  that  he  will  take  a  terrible  revenge 
upon  the  bridal  pair.  A  son  is  born  to  Jan,  and  he  idealizes  his 
future  even  as  he  idealizes  the  growth  of  the  world's  greatest 
superdreadncught,  the  Huascar,  on  the  ways  at  Gait.  After  the 
birth  of  Stefan,  Jagiello  tries  to  tell  Jan  of  her  sin  with  Pasek, 
but  her  strength  fails  her  at  the  supreme  moment.  Jan  buys 
a  new  house  for  Stefan's  sake.  Ujedski  visits  Jagiello  and 
threatens  to  reveal  her  sin  to  Jan.  Jagiello  goes  away,  and 
Jan,  helpless,  calls  in  Ujedski  to  care  for  Stefan.  Meanwhile, 
Pasek  presses  the  military  tax  revengefully  against  Jan.  Desperate,  Jan  works  day  and 
night  to  meet  the  tax,  but  at  last  loses  his  house  and  moves  into  Ujedski's  hovel.  Skarga 
now  induces  him  to  join  the  Revolutionists.  The  meeting  is  attacked  by  the  police,  and 
after  a  thrilling  fight,  Jan  escapes  with  a  terrible  wrist  wound.  The  next  day  in  the  ship- 
yard Pasek  tries  to  arrest  Jan  with  his  wound  as  evidence,  but  Jan  destroys  his  hand  in 
molten  metal,  makes  his  escape  and  is  later  captured  by  Pasek  and  returned  to  Gait  for 
trial.  He  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  at  Floryanska.  Meanwhile,  al- 
most ten  years  later,  Jagiello,  in  the  south,  is  selected  because  of  her  beauty  for  a 
desperate  mission  for  the  Empire.  After  six  months  at  the  Court,  she  is  sent  to  War- 
saw to  enamor  Prince  Rupprecht  and  steal  the  Russian  war  plans.  She  succeeds  after 
a  clever  intrigue,  precipitated  the  War  of  the  Nations.  During  the  Battle  of  Warsaw  she 
comes  upon  Felix  Skarga,  who  has  sacrificed  his  life  for  Carlmania.  Skarga  tells  her  that 
Jan  lives,  and  she  turns  her  face  toward  Gait.  Meanwhile  in  Gait,  the  mighty  Huascar  has 
been  launched,  and  Stefan  has  been  given  a  commission  in  the  Imperial  Flying  Corps  by  the 
Emperor.  During  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic  he  distinguishes  himself  for  valor.  But  in  the 
great  naval  battle  the  miracle  happens — the  Huascar,  built  in  seven  years,  is  demolished 
in  seven  minutes.) 


Chapter  LVI. 

FINISHED  in  seven  minutes!" 
The  Old  Admiral's  voice  was 
lost  in  the  tumult  of  human 
cries  about  him.  He  stood  at  his 
observation  post  on  the  bridge,  un- 
mindful of  the  red  stains  upon  his 
body,  his  fingers  clawing  the  rail,  stif- 
fening and  tightening,  while  his  mind 
strove  to  grasp  the  tragedy  that  had 
befallen  his  beloved  flagship.  All  he 
could  mutter,  in  gibbering,  almost  in- 
articulate accents  was :  "Finished  .  .  . 
in  seven  minutes!" 

Even  as  he  stared  through  the  blind- 
ing chaos,  the  great  battleship  listed, 
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lurched  over  on  her  port  side,  black 
and  red  against  the  sunrise.  The  Old 
Admiral  heard  the  water  below  surg- 
ing through  the  bulkheads,  crushing 
them  like  egg-shells.  The  crew,  fight- 
ing to  the  last,  scrambled  like  rats  for 
the  open  hatches.  Those  that  were 
left  on  the  ship  after  the  death  toll  of 
the  first  great  shock,  threw  themselves, 
naked  and  choking,  down  the  mam- 
moth, slimy  side  into  the  sea. 

The  Old  Admiral  saw  them  hurtling 
down — the  magnificent  men  whose  he- 
roism was  seared  upon  his  heart  and 
brain — the  men  who  had  manned  the 
Huascar's  guns  and  sent  the  enemy  to 
the   sea's  lowest  pits.     Now  in  turn 
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they  were  going  to  their  graves — and 
they  went  down  fighting!  That  was 
the  way  they  had  lived. 

Seven  minutes! 

A  great  hush  came  suddenly  over  the 
sea;  the  echoes  of  the  sea-fight 
dimmed  and  died  away.  Then  a  won- 
derful sound  smote  upon  the  stillness: 
the  thrilling  diapason  of  the  Huascar's 
Imperial  band,  crashing  out  the  na- 
tional hymn.  The  men  were  going  to 
their  deaths,  their  faces  set  and  un- 
afraid. Those  that  were  disabled  sank 
upon  the  splintered  decks ;  their  voices 
rose  full  and  splendid,  roaring  out  the 
words  of  the  stirring  "God  and  Our 
Empire." 

Seven  minutes! 

The  Huascar  plunged  and  dipped 
like  a  wild  horse,  shivered  from  stem 
to  stern  in  her  death  agony,  and,  top- 
pling, slid  into  the  Baltic,  churning  the 
waters  into  writhing  foam.  And  with 
her  went  hope  of  victory  for  the  Carl- 
manian  fleet. 

Seven  minutes! 

In  seven  minutes  the  blind,  feverish, 
pitiless  toil  of  seven  thousand  men  for 
seven  years  was  reduced  to  twisted 
steel  and  flaming  bulwarks!  Seven 
years  of  life-crushing  labor;  seven 
years  of  life-sucking  taxes;  seven 
years  of  killing  the  souls  of  men — that 
the  plaything  of  an  Emperor  might  be 
swept  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  sevei; 
minutes ! 

Chapter  LVII. 

In  the  quietude  of  that  evening  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  the  Carlmanian 
hospital  ship  Bletz  found  much  to  do. 
The  sea  for  miles  was  strewn  with 
wreckage  and  bodies.  The  first  news 
reached  the  world  by  way  of  Bohn- 
holm.  The  British  Ajax  had  sent  this 
wireless:  "Huascar  destroyed.  Vic- 
tory is  ours."  The  operator  at  Hellig- 
domsklipper  had  relayed  the  message 
to  Rugen,  whence  it  had  been  tele- 
graphed to  London,  Paris  and  Petro- 
grad.  The  Captain  of  the  Ajax  had 
not  wasted  words.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Huascar's  destruction,  the 
War  Offices  could  construct  the  battle 
picture  with  unerring  science. 


So  the  sturdy  little  Bletz  picked  its 
way  through  the  wreckage  of  war,  and 
rescued  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The 
Red  Cross  officers  found  Stefan  among 
the  floating  tangle  of  the  little  Wasp. 
They  lifted  him,  unconscious,  to  the 
deck  of  the  Bletz,  and  placed  him 
among  the  long  row  of  bodies  under 
the  awnings. 

The  wounded  Captain  of  the  Danzig 
recognized  Stefan. 

"That  lad  is  the  aviator  who  gave  us 
the  range  of  the  Peter,"  said  he.  "It 
was  a  feat  of  rare  coolness  and  daring. 
I  shall  recommend  him  for  the  Imperial 
Cross  of  Gold." 

The  Bletz  ran  back  toward  the  Carl- 
manian coast  under  full  steam.  The 
twilight  was  coming  on;  the  sea  trem- 
bled in  jets  of  old  rose  and  gold. 

Far  ahead  the  blue  Lora  Mountains 
lifted  like  pale  traceries  as  the  Bletz 
crept  into  the  harbor  at  Gait.  The 
great  Truskas  in  the  fort  above  the 
shipyard  thundered  an  awed  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  in  honor  of  the  valiant 
heroes. 

So  at  last  the  gunner  who  had 
dragged  Stefan  from  the  bore  of  the 
cannon  many  years  before  had  kept 
his  word  and  fired  a  salute  for  him — 
the  royal  salute  for  the  dead. 

Chapter  LVIII. 

This  was  on  the  day  that  Jan  was  re- 
leased from  prison. 

He  emerged  from  the  massive  stone 
gates  of  Floryanska  a  free  man.  His 
step  was  slow  and  heavy.  His  eyes 
blinked  in  the  flaming  sunset.  He 
stared  about  him  at  the  cliffs — at  the 
mountains — at  the  sea — ^with  a  strange 
and  bewildered  look.  He  did  not 
seem  to  understand  that  he  was  free 
at  last  and  might  go  where  he  pleased. 
The  world  seemed  strange  and  alien 
after  the  long,  inexorable  years  that 
the  Emperor  had  exacted  from  his  life. 
The  decade  in  the  cold,  solitary  stone 
cell  at  Floryanska  had  aged  him  be- 
yond the  reckoning  of  years.  He  was 
bent  and  cowed — and  his  spirit  was 
gone.  His  eyes  were  watery  and  dim, 
wistfully  tender  with  thoughts  of  his 
wife  and  his  boy.    His  hair  had  grown 
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long  and  grey;  his  face  was  pale  and 
furrowed.  He  had  become  an  old,  old 
man. 

He  came  out  into  the  road  on  the 
heights.  As  he  passed  the  portal  a  look 
of  expectancy  came  into  his  eyes,  as 
though  he  awaited  a  presence.  He 
stood  still  and  stared  ahead,  and  called 
tremblingly : 

"Stefan!  .  .  .  Stefan!" 

He  extended  his  arms  as  in  a  dream. 
He  was  the  Father  awaiting  the  Prodi- 
gal whom  he  saw  in  a  vision  a  long 
way  off. 

But  though  he  waited,  no  one  came. 

His  boy  was  not  there  to  meet  him. 

His  arms  dropped;  his  head  fell  for- 
ward; tears  dimmed  his  eyes.  There 
was  only  solitude  about  him:  twilight 
coming  down  upon  the  hills,  sea-winds 
whispering  softly  upon  the  heights. 

The  road  led  away  into  a  green  mea- 
dow and  wound  among  the  hills  down 
into  the  town.  Jan  slowly  made  his 
way  along  this  road.  Gait  with  all  its 
little  white  houses  lay  below.  A  still- 
ness had  settled  over  the  shipyard.  He 
was  soon  tired  and  sat  down  upon  a 
stone  to  rest.  The  Truska  guns  were 
roaring  their  salute.  Jan  heard  them 
as  a  great,  far-off  throbbing,  for  his 
mind  was  obsessed  with  one  hope.  It 
was  the  single  consolation  left  to  him 
through  those  years  in  his  lonely  cell. 
He  wanted  to  hold  his  boy  in  his 
arms  again. 

"Stefan,"  he  called  in  a  voice  that 
was  a  choking  whisper.  "My  boy!  My 
boy!" 

No  voice  answered  him. 

Here  in  these  quiet  hills  he  had  once 
romped  with  his  lad. 

After  a  while  he  rose  and  went  slow- 
ly down  into  the  village.  His  eyes 
burned  with  a  strange  fire.  Shipbuild- 
ers and  peasants  stared  at  him  curi- 
ously, but  no  one  remembered  him — 
no  one  spoke  to  him.  He  entered  the 
Street  of  the  Larches.  There  was  the 
white  house  that  had  once  been  his — 
and  Jagiello's.  Another  was  living  in 
it  now.  He  had  no  place  he  could 
call  home.    He  was  an  outcast. 

He  noticed  that  all  the  villagers 
were     hurrying    toward    the     docks. 


Where  were  they  going?  Why  were 
they  hurrying  so  fast?  ...  He  spoke 
to  a  woman — Madame  Tenta  whom  he 
had  once  known — but  she  brushed  on, 
not  answering.  He  called  to  a  toiler — 
the  man  named  Nicholas  who  had  once 
worked  by  his  side  in  the  shipyard — 
but  the  man  turned  away  abruptly.  A 
group  of  young  girls  ran  through  the 
street.  There  were  three,  and  they 
were  crying.  Jan  heard  them  talking 
of  a  battle  .  .  .  And  then  he  saw,  com- 
ing slowly  along  the  street  under  the 
trees,  a  woman,  bronzed  and  bare- 
footed. Her  yellow-brown  dress  was 
worn  and  frayed;  its  hem  trailed  in 
the  dust.  She  had  journeyed  a  long 
way. 

As  Jan  looked,  the  woman  went 
quickly  to  the  young  girls  and  called 
them  by  name.  "Elsa!  Lela!  Ula!" 
They  stared  at  her,  not  knowing  who 
she  was.  "0  my  children,  I  have  come 
a  long  way — to  bring  you  kisses  from 
your  father." 

"From  our  father?"  exclaimed  Lela. 
"You  knew  our  father?" 

"He  has  gone  to  war,"  said  Ula. 

"We  are  waiting  for  him  to  come 
home,"  explained  Elsa. 

"Your  father  is  dead,"  said  the  wo- 
man. 

"Dead!"  exclaimed  Lela,  unbeliev- 
ing. 

"He  died  with  the  army  at  Warsaw," 
returned  the  woman.  "I  was  with  him 
at  the  last.  He  died  a  hero,  dear 
children.  And  he  sent  you  kisses; 
your  names  were  last  on  his  lips  .  .  ." 
The  woman's  arms  encircled  the  girls. 
She  kissed  them,  reverently.  Jan 
could  not  see  her  face,  but  her  voice 
was  tremulous  as  she  spoke.  Present- 
ly she  passed  on  through  the  street, 
and  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

After  a  while  the  street  became  de- 
serted. Jan  walked  slowly  through 
the  gates.  He  knew  not  where  to  go. 
As  his  mind  went  back  through  the 
years,  his  footsteps  turned  across  the 
court  near  Ujedski's  hovel,  and  he 
came  to  the  garden  and  the  little  house 
where  he  and  Jagiello  and  Stefan  had 
lived  near  the  river. 

The  house  was  deserted  and  in  ruins. 
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The  garden  was  densely  grown  with 
a  profusion  of  honey-suckle  and  aca- 
cias. A  flock  of  wood-pigeons  flew  up 
in  alarm  from  the  lindens  and  disap- 
peared through  the  dusk. 

Weakness  came  over  Jan.  He  sat 
down  on  the  stones  of  the  fountain  he 
had  once  made  for  Stefan.  Presently 
he  was  aware  of  some  one  entering  the 
garden.  He  looked  up  and  saw  that  it 
was  the  woman  of  the  yellow-brown 
dress.  She  came  slowly  over  and  sat 
down  near  Jan.  It  was  almost  dark, 
and  she  seemed  a  mystic  figure.  He 
noticed  that  her  feet  had  been  bleed- 
ing from  her  journey,  that  her  gar- 
ments were  old  and  threadbare,  that 
her  hair  was  tangled  threads  of  gold. 
Her  face  was  buried  in  her  hands.  She 
sobbed  silently.  After  a  while  she  said : 

"Once  I  lived  in  Gait — many  years 
ago.  I  have  returned  to  find  my  boy." 

Jan  started. 

"You,  too,  had  a  boy?"  asked  Jan, 
unsteadily,  a  strange  questioning  light 
in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  at  the  woman. 

"My  son  was  appointed  to  the  Fly- 
ing Corps  by  the  Emperor,  and  I  fear 
he  was  in  the  battle.  I  must  find  him — 
my  boy — my  love!" 

She  rose  to  go,  but  tottered  on  her 
feet,  and  swayed  weakly  forward.  Jan 
staggered  to  his  feet  and  steadied  her 
with  his  arm.  "I  must  go,"  she  re- 
peated; "I  must  find  Stefan  ..." 

"Stefan?  .  .  .  Stefan?" 

Tremblingly,  Jan  turned  her  face  to- 
ward him.  She  was  very  beautiful.  He 
reached  out  his  great  arms  and  crushed 
her  to  him,  gazing  into  her  tear- 
splashed  eyes — deep,  brave,  agonized. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Jagiello? 
Don't  you  know  Jan?" 

The  woman  saw  as  one  in  a  dream. 
"Jan!  Jan!"  she  cried,  rapturously. 
His  tears  rained  upon  her  hair  that  he 
so  loved — her  wondrous  yellow  hair. 

After  a  long  while  they  heard  the 
measure  of  muffled  drums.  They 
looked  up  and  saw,  between  the  trees, 
a  gray  cortege  entering  the  court. 

Chapter  LIX. 

The  cortege  moved  slowly  through 
the  gathering  night.    A  long  string  of 


•creaking  arabas,  driven  slowly  by  pea- 
sants with  bowed  heads  and  white 
faces,  followed  the  band.  The  music 
was  soft — music  for  the  dead.  Throngs 
of  men,  women  and  children  moved  be- 
side the  carts.  When  Jan  and  Jagiello 
entered  the  street  they  saw  that  the 
faces  of  the  Toilers  were  stained  and 
haggard. 

Jan  touched  the  arm  of  a  passing 
stranger. 

"Who  are  the  dead?"  he  asked. 

"From  the  Huascar  and  the  other 
ships." 

"The  Huascar!"  echoed  Jan. 

"The  battle!  It's  gone  hard  with 
us  today." 

"The  battle?" 

"All  our  sons  upon  the  ships — all 
dead!    Step  aside!    Here  they  come !" 

The  cortege  passed. 

Jan  hurried  after  the  builder. 

"The  Huascar,  did  you  say?  Gone 
down?  Do  you  know,  my  friend,  if 
there  was  a  boy ?" 

"They  were  all  boys." 

"But  my  boy — Stefan  Rantzau — did 
you  hear  of  him?" 

"Go  down  to  the  gun  factory. 
They're  all  in  a  row.  Some's  only 
wounded;  maybe  your  boy's  among 
them  ...  I  saw  one  fellow — that  avi- 
ator— the  hero  of  the  battle.  They  are 
going  to  decorate  him  with  a  Cross  of 
Gold.  He  flew  over  the  Peter  the 
Great,  they  say,  and  they  shot  his 
plane  into  bits.  But  he  beat  them — 
he  signaled  to  our  fleet  first!" 

"Was  his  name  Stefan — Stefan 
Rantzau?" 

"I  don't  know  his  name.  Whatever  it 
is,  it  is  written  in  glory." 

Jan  returned  to  Jagiello.  They  went 
in  silence  through  the  street  toward 
the  gun  factory.  They  were  weary, 
and  they  rested  upon  a  bench  near  the 
Jena  Bridge.  It  was  a  bridge  she  had 
often  crossed  in  her  youth.  She  was 
crying  softly. 

"Jagiello  .  .  .  beloved!" 

She  lifted  a  sad  face. 

"Beloved,  I  cannot  believe  it  is  you 
— my  Jagiello — come  back  to  me!" 

He  kissed  her  with  infinite  tender- 
ness. 
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"I  would  have  forgiven,"  he  said,- 
simply. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken 
only  by  a  far-off  throb  of  drums  .  .  . 
and  presently  the  rattle  of  sabres  .  .  . 
and  the  tramp  of  regiments. 

"Come,  we  must  find  our  son,"  said 
Jan. 

Chapter  LX. 

The  black  iron  gates  of  the  gun  fac- 
tory were  open;  the  passage  was 
thronged  with  toilers  and  their  wives. 

Jan  and  Jagiello  slowly  wended  their 
way  through  the  sorrowful  crowd.  Sud- 
denly a  soldier  seized  Jan  roughly  by 
the  shoulder. 

"Back  there!  Don't  crush!  Here, 
you,  what  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  my  boy,"  said  Jan. 

"What  name?"  said  the  soldier. 

"Stefan — Stefan   Rantzau." 

The  soldier  bawled  out  the  name, 
whereupon  a  fusilier  at  a  table  opened 
a  book  and  turned  the  white  pages. 
"Rantzau — Rantzau,"  he  repeated  me- 
chanically. 

"He  was  appointed  to  the  Flying 
Corps  by  the  Emperor!"  urged  Ja- 
giello. 

Jan  and  Jagiello  were  forced  ahead 
through  the  impatient  throng.  They 
went  into  the  long  gray  room  adjoin- 
ing, where  lay  the  dead.  One  by  one 
they  surveyed  the  youthful  faces,  lads 
from  the  farms  and  vineyards  of  the 
countryside.  There  was  no  sign  of 
Stefan. 

A  great  joy  bounded  into  Jan's  heart. 
"Perhaps  he  lives!"  he  exclaimed. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  stir 
in  the  crowd.  A  Captain  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  an  eager  mob.  Jan 
and  Jagiello  were  caught  in  the  on- 
rush and  carried  along.  Jan  heard  ex- 
cited voices  around  him. 

"The  hero  of  the  battle  is  in  that 
room,"  said  a  man. 

"They  are  going  to  decorate  him 
with  the  golden  Cross,"  said  a  woman. 

The  Captain  passed  into  the  next 
room,  a  long,  low-ceiled  shop.  At  the 
farther  end  a  score  of  wounded  gun- 
ners lay  upon  pallets,  attended  by 
Red  Cross  nurses.  The  Captain  stopped 


at  a  bedside.  The  throng  closed  in 
quickly. 

A  youth  lay  on  the  pallet. 

The  Captain  placed  the  Imperial 
Cross  upon  the  youth's  breast. 

"For  valor  under  the  illustrious  scep- 
ter of  Rudolph  III,  Emperor  of  Carl- 
mania,"  he  said. 

Suddenly  Jan  strode  forward,  struck 
dumb.  A  tremor  ran  through  his  great 
body.  His  eyes  glinted  with  an  awful 
light.  It  was  as  if  the  man-hate  of 
him  was  fighting  with  his  God.  His 
hands  opened  and  closed  convul- 
sively; his  jaws  locked;  his  face  was 
of  dull  granite,  in  which  his  deep-sun- 
ken eyes  burned  like  fire. 

"Do  you  know  the  lad?"  asked  the 
Captain. 

"He  is  my  boy — Stefan — my  son!" 
said  Jan  with  a  horrible,  choking  sob. 
He  bent  low  and  touched  the  white 
cheek.  It  was  cold  as  marble. 

Jagiello  threw  herself  beside  the  still 
figure,  choking,  her  heart  bleeding. 

Tenderly  Jan  reached  down  and 
took  up  the  core  of  his  heart,  and  laid 
him  gently  over  his  shoulder. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
Captain. 

"He  is  my  boy,"  answered  Jan. 

"But  you  cannot  remove  him  this 
way,"  protested  a  nurse. 

"He  is  my  boy,"  repeated  Jan. 

He  brushed  past  the  Captain  and  the 
nurse.  Through  the  twilight  aisle  of 
hungry-eyed  Toilers  he  went  out  with 
his  son. 

Chapter  LXI. 

As  Jan  passed  through  the  gates  of 
the  gun  factory  into  the  street  a  tumul- 
tuous shouting  of  the  populace  smote 
upon  his  ears.  Above  the  din  he 
heard  the  heavy  tramp  of  marching 
men,  and  the  music  of  a  band.  Then 
suddenly  the  long  echoing  thunder  of 
mighty  guns  roared  through  the  peace- 
ful evening.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
guns  of  Gait. 

From  far  down  the  street  a  soldier 
came  running,  breathless,  mouth 
agape.  The  astonished  populace 
stared  in  amazement. 


UNIVEKSITY 
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"The  enemy!"  he  cried;  "the  enemy 
— has  landed — in  Gait!" 

Men  and  women  paled.  The  enemy 
in  Gait?  Unbelievable!  .  .  .  Hark! 
what  battle  hymn  was  that? 

"Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser, 
Unser  guten  Kaiser  Franz! 
Lange  lebe  Franz  den  Kaiser 
In  des  Gluckes  hellstem  Glanz!" 

It  was  the  roaring  anthem  of  Aus- 
tria! 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
enemy  had  been  convoyed  in  small 
boats  to  a  safe  landing  several  miles 
up  the  coast,  under  the  friendly  wing 
of  dusk.  Listen !  Was  that  the  "Mar- 
seillaise" bursting  full-throated,  in 
savage  exultation? 

"Allans,  enfants  de  la  patrie! 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive!" 

As  Jan  looked,  he  saw  the  blue  and 
red  uniforms  of  France  breaking 
through  the  gloom.  On  and  on  they 
swept,  across  the  Jena  Bridge,  upward 
toward  the  fort  upon  the  heights. 

Miles  out  in  the  Baltic  the  remnant 
of  the  Allies'  ships  had  crept  close 
enough  to  hurl  their  shells  against  the 
fort.  The  duel  of  the  big  guns  was 
terrific. 

In  Jan's  ears  the  terror  of  the  night 
was  as  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea. 

At  the  gates  leading  to  the  heights 
a  sentry  stopped  him. 

"It  means  death  to  go  that  way!"  he 
warned. 

"He  is  my  boy,  and  I  am  taking  him 
home,"  Jan  answered  the  sentry,  his 
eyes  gazing  straight  ahead. 


The  sentry  passed  the  man  and  the 
woman,  and  they  walked  slowly  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  path. 

"Home  .  .  .  home." 

Jagiello's  voice  was  wistful,  weary. 

As  they  go,  the  regiments  of  Eu- 
rope, rocking  upwards  on  the  roads, 
shout  with  tumultuous  joy. 

"The  Emperor  wins!  The  Emperor 
wins!"  cry  the  long  blue  Austrian  col- 
umns climbing  in  the  night;  and  Jan 
mounts  to  the  heights  with  his  lad 
across  his  shoulder. 

"The  King  wins!  Long  live  the 
King!"  bellows  the  British  host,  fixing 
bayonets  for  the  charge  upon  the  fort; 
and  Jagiello  falls  into  a  silent  heap. 

"La  patrie  wins!  Vive,  la  France!" 
shout  the  red,  red  lines,  the  battle-lust 
in  their  eyes;  and  Jan  stands  still  un- 
der the  stars  and  lifts  his  eyes,  sight- 
less with  tears,  to  God. 

"The  Czar  wins!  Long  live  our  no- 
ble Czar!"  roar  a  thousand  savage 
throats;  while  Jan  tenderly  lifts  the 
woman  to  her  feet  and  helps  her  on- 
ward through  the  red  night. 

And  so  together  they  go  up  with 
their  son  through  the  green  November 
fields,  the  eternal  triangle — man,  wo- 
man, child — hanging  in  the  maw  of 
uncertain  civilization;  the  woman  bent 
with  grief  and  sobbing;  the  shard  that 
once  was  man,  gnarled  and  silent, 
bulking  a  giant  blotch  against  the 
night  sky,  striding  upward  with  the 
tribute  of  war  upon  his  shoulders, 
much  as  he  had  carried  the  woman 
eons  before  on  their  night  of  passion. 
And  the  regiments  swing  on  in  a 
wave  of  conquering  thunder. 

{The  End.) 


AA  BI  TI  O  N 


Kind  Heaven,  to  be  a  wonder. 
Find  Fame  the  far  to  seek. 

To  shake  the  earth  like  thunder — 
For  two  days  and  a  week! 


Harry  Cowell. 


Dewey  to  the  Rescue 


By  A.  V.  Gardner 


SILVER  reached  out  to  take  the 
print   from  the   slippery  devel- 
oper   and    her    hand    touched 
Tim's.    The  next  instant  he  held 
her  wet  fingers  tightly. 

"Oh,  Silver,  dear,"  he  whispered, 
and  in  the  red  glow  of  the  dark-room 
she  could  see  his  gray  eyes  shining  up- 
on her.  "I  must  tell  you — Silver — you 
must  listen."  The  faint  Irish  burr 
softened  his  voice  as  he  pleaded  husk- 
ily, but  the  girl  jerked  away  her  hand. 
"No,  Tim,"  she  said,  brusquely,  "you 
mustn't." 

The  door  opened  and  shut  with  fin- 
ality. Outside  she  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders impatiently.  Silver  had  a  slim, 
finely-formed  figure,  and  when  she  put 
her  hands  in  the  wide-beaded  pockets 
of  her  blue  gabardine  and  raised  her 
slender  shoulders,  the  gesture  was  as 
expressive  as  if  she  had  been  a  daugh- 
ter of  sunny  Italy,  rather  than  of 
Sandy  McPhee  from  the  north  high- 
lands. She  had  entered  a  sort  of  pas- 
sage between  the  dark  room  and  the 
studio.  By  the  small  window  a  brass- 
wired  cage  stood  on  a  table,  and  be- 
side it  sat  a  white  rat  and  cocked  a 
pert  pink  eye  at  her.  Bending  over, 
the  girl  cuddled  him,  and  her  face  lost 
some  of  its  impatience.  But  as  she 
started  to  rub  her  smooth  cheek  on  his 
soft  fur  her  eyes  fell  on  Tim's  yellow 
sailor,  hanging  on  a  nail  in  the  wall  op- 
posite, and  her  level  black  eyebrows 
met  in  a  troubled  frown. 
"Oh,  dear,  why  does  he?" 
She  spoke  half-aloud,  suddenly 
dropped  the  rat  back  into  his  cage, 
slammed  the  little  door,  and  went  on 
into  the  studio.  It  was  a  long,  narrow 
room  that  opened  on  the  street.  In  the 
center  Tim's  hooded  kodak  focused  on 
a  heterogeneous  pile  of  scenery,  and 


at  one  side  a  huge  mechanical  piano 
projected  half  way  across  the  floor. 
The  corner  beside  the  entrance  was 
partly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
room  by  a  sooty  green  curtain,  behind 
which,  surrounded  by  her  small  square 
bottles  of  blue,  red  and  purple,  Silver 
practiced  the  art  which  her  father  had 
taught  her.  Sandy  McPhee  had  sailed 
the  seas  for  thirty  years,  and  his 
daughter  had  his  word  for  the  fly- 
specked  placard  in  the  window  an- 
nouncing her  as  "The  Only  Lady  Tat- 
tooist  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

As  Silver  took  her  seat  at  the  small 
pine  table  which  nearly  filled  her 
booth,  she  determinedly  banished  Tim 
from  her  mind,  the  frown  from  her 
forehead,  and  began  to  make  ready  for 
the  evening.  Pulling  a  lock  of  golden 
brown  hair  lower  over  each  temple, 
she  carefully  began  to  pat  the  end  of 
her  nose  with  a  pink-streaked  cha- 
mois. The  gallery  was  but  a  few 
blocks  from  the  water-front,  and  be- 
tween them  Tim  and  Silver  managed 
to  draw  a  steady  stream  of  trade.  A 
fortnight  ago  big  Dave  Fass,  base- 
ment foreman  of  the  Western  Biscuit 
Company,  had  strolled  in  with  a  dip- 
per's department  girl  clinging  to  each 
arm.  Sitting  in  an  amorous  group  on 
a  rustic  bench  they  were  snapped  by 
Tim.  As  they  left,  the  man  curiously 
thrust  his  head  behind  the  gray-green 
curtain.  Silver  poised  her  bunch  of 
needles  above  a  bared  brown  arm  on 
the  table  and  glanced  up  at  him  in- 
quiringly. Dave  withdrew  his  head 
slowly  and  went  on,  the  girls  laughing, 
but  that  glance  brought  him  back  the 
next  evening  and  the  next,  and  he  was 
now  wearing  an  Oriental  dancer  on  one 
of  his  thick  wrists,  while  on  the  other 
cavorted  a  vermilion  dragon. 
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So  it  was  that  when  Silver  heard  a 
certain  heavy  step  in  the  doorway  she 
thrust  the  chamois  into  the  open  neck 
of  her  waist,  with  unnecessary  haste, 
and  bent  over  her  instruments  busily. 
A  tall  dark  young  fellow  who  would 
have  been  strikingly  handsome  had  his 
features  been  molded  more  finely, 
pushed  aside  the  curtain  and  leisurely 
seated  himself  in  the  chair  opposite. 
When  he  had  settled  himself,  Silver 
raised  her  head  as  if  surprised. 

"Why,  good  evening,  Mr.  Fass!" 

Dave  made  no  answer.  He  put  an 
elbow  on  the  table  and  began  running 
his  fingers  through  hisi  thick  black 
hair.  His  other  hand  he  held  out  to 
the  girl. 

"Freshie!"  Silver  laughed  nervously 
and  slapped  at  the  broad  palm.  But 
there  was  so  little  spring  in  her  gesture 
that  as  her  hand  fell  on  the  table  he 
imprisoned  it. 

"Say,  little  one,  I'm  going  to  wait 
for  you  to-night."  His  voice,  rough 
from  calling  orders  above  the  whirr  of 
machinery,  was  determined.  "Over  a 
week,  an'  you  ain't " 

"Well,  m'lord,"  Silver  interrupted, 
pulling  her  hand  away,  "you  may  be 
boss  in  your  little  cellar,  but  you  ain't 
here!"  Her  tone  was  mockingly  de- 
fiant, but  her  eyes  dropped  before  his 
look.  "You  don't  realize  how  careful 
a  lady  in  my  place  has  got  to  be."  She 
paused  and  added  primly:  "Anyhow, 
my  father's  very  particular  about  my 
friends." 

"Well,  he  better  look  me  up  in  the 
Blue  Book,  then,  for  I'm  going  to  be  on 
deck!"  The  man's  voice  was  care- 
lessly assured. 

Skilled  in  down-town  repartee.  Sil- 
ver was  used  to  parrying  with  wits 
much  quicker  than  Dave's.  But  before 
his  black  eyes  she  found  herself  strug- 
gling with  a  diffidence  that  caused  her 
to  hold  him  off  a  little  fearfully. 

"Not  much  doing  to-night."  She 
tried  to  guide  the  conversation  into 
safer  channels. 

"Good  thing.  Come  around  to 
O'Brien's  and  we'll  have  a  dance 
an 


"Can't!" 


"Why  not?"  demanded  Dave,  per- 
emptorily, frowning. 

"Because,  Mr.  Policeman,  these  are 
office  hours  in  this  little  operating- 
room.  How  long  is  it  going  to  take 
you  to  get  on  to  that?" 

A  man  and  girl,  foreigners,  passed 
by  them  out  of  the  gallery.  They  held 
white  cards,  and  their  voices  rose  ex- 
citedly as  they  bent  over  the  slips. 
Dave  glanced  up  absently,  and  then 
leaned  forward,  pleased  by  a  sudden 
idea. 

"Say,  Silver,  come  on  in  and  let  the 
little  man  snap  us  together!" 

She  drew  back.  "Nothing  doing!  I 
ain't  contributing  to  no  family  album 
of  your  harem!" 

He  grinned.  "Humph!  So  you  saw 
me  that  night?" 

She  stared  at  him  coldly,  without  re- 
plying, and  he  added:  "Don't  let  that 
worry  you,  girlie.  Just  my  twin  sis- 
ters in  from  the  farm.  I  had  to  show 
them  the  city,  didn't  I?" 

Two  sailors  had  come  in  and  were 
hesitating  before  the  curtain.  Silver 
glanced  at  them  and  spoke  brusquely 
to  Dave.  "Gangway!  You're  blocking 
traffic!" 

He  did  not  move.  His  eyes  fixed  on 
her  meaningly;  he  sat  as  if  waiting  till 
she  clasped  her  hands  behind  her  head 
and  laughed.  "By-bye — I  mean  it." 
She  paused  and  added  irreverently: 
"I'll  be  leaving  here  about  eleven." 

Rising,  the  man  bent  over  and  patted 
her  shoulder.  "That's  the  girl!"  He 
struck  a  match  on  the  under  side  of 
the  table,  deliberately  lighted  a  cig- 
arette, and  went  on  out  by  the  impa- 
tient sailors. 

Next  morning  Silver  was  late.  She 
called  a  hasty  greeting  to  Tim  and  the 
old  man  who  assisted  him  in  the  studio, 
and  hurried  through.  In  the  back  room 
she  took  off  her  black  sailor  and  hung 
it  beside  Tim's. 

As  had  often  happened,  Dewey's 
cage  was  already  cleaned,  and  he 
gnawed  the  end  of  a  carrot  content- 
edly. The  girl  knew  who  had  done  it, 
and  a  tardy  conscience  sent  the  color 
into  her  cheeks.  Dewey  was  the  dar- 
ling of  her  heart.    Born  and  bred  in  the 
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city,  she  had  never  before  had  a  pet. 
When  the  bird-store  moved  next  door 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  glossy  white 
rat  the  first  morning  she  saw  him 
scampering  about  his  bright  cage. 

"How  was  Silver's  boy  to-day?" 

She  pulled  open  his  door  and  he  ran 
up  her  sleeve  swiftly  and  tickled  her 
bare  neck  with  his  cold  little  nose.  As 
she  opened  her  purse  to  take  out  a 
lump  of  sugar,  the  door  from  the  studio 
opened.  Tim  stepped  in  hesitatingly 
and  pulled  it  shut  after  him.  Silver 
bent  over  the  rat  and  became  absorbed 
in  feeding  him  the  sweet  in  small  frag- 
ments from  the  pink  tip  of  her  finger. 
The  little  photographer  stood  and 
watched;  the  face  beneath  his  rumpled 
auburn  hair  very  serious,  his  wistful 
gray  eyes  troubled  and  the  wide,  hu- 
morous mouth  closed  tightly.  Finally 
he  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets,  and  with  difficulty  spoke: 

"Silver,  girl,  could  I  be  saying 
something  to  you?" 

"Say  what?"  Her  tone  was  not  en- 
couraging. 

"I'm  not  strong  on  buttin'  in.  Silver." 
Tim's  tone  was  almost  pleading.  "You 
know — 'tisn't  easy  for  me  to  be  saying 
this,  but — that  fellow  that's  been  hang- 
ing round  here  lately — that "    He 

paused,  for  the  girl  had  lifted  her  head 
and  her  eyes  flashed  straight  at  him. 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Garrity — that  took  me 
home  last  night!" 

Tim  put  an  involuntary  hand  out  to- 
ward her.  "Don't,  Silver!"  He  spoke 
with  sudden  impetuosity.  "Ah,  you 
can't  have  noticed  the  mouth  or  the 
eyes  of  him.  .  .  It's  no  man  he  is.  .  . 
He's  not  worth  your " 

Her  cheeks  flaming.  Silver  had 
clasped  her  hands  before  her.  "Tim, 
I'll  thank  you  to  keep  anything  else 
you  are  thinking  of  telling  me  until  I 
ask  you!"  Before  he  could  speak  she 
had  pushed  by  him  out  of  the  room. 

Inside  her  booth  she  went  to  work 
nervously,  cleaning  and  arranging  her 
instruments,  and  by  the  time  she  had 
finished  the  high  color  had  faded  from 
her  cheeks.  She  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hands  and  stared  before  her,  un- 
seeing, at  the  purple,  green  and  red 


sketches  of  dragons,  scantily-clad 
dancers  and  Japanese  contortionists 
tacked  to  the  walls  about  her.  Lost  in 
revery,  she  was  re-living  the  past 
night.  .  . 

She  had  slipped  away  very  hur- 
riedly. She  could  still  feel  Dave's 
hand  as  he  stepped  out  at  the  comer 
and  pulled  her  arm  close  to  him.  While 
they  were  walking  they  had  talked  lit- 
tle; presently,  his  arm  still  pressing 
her,  his  hand  had  slipped  down  and 
closed  over  her  own.  The  flat  where 
she  and  her  father  had  housekeeping 
rooms  was  only  a  few  block  away. 
When  they  reached  it  she  had  un- 
locked the  door  and  stood  looking  up 
at  the  man,  dimly  outlined  against  the 
yellow  blurr  of  the  street  light.  As 
she  raised  her  head  he  bent  over  her, 
but  she  put  out  a  guarding  hand.  "I'll 
see  you  to-morrow  night,  Dave."  She 
had  spoken  a  little  breathlessly. 

"You  sure  will,  girlie."  He  leaned 
nearer  .  .  . 

Obeying  some  inexplicable  impulse. 
Silver  had  stepped  back  from  him 
swiftly  and  shut  the  door.  In  her  room 
she  sat  down  panting  on  the  bed,  and 
put  her  hands  to  her  hot  cheeks. 

At  this  point  in  her  reminiscence  she 
suddenly  laughed,  puzzled.  "Silly!" 
she  murmured  half-audibly. 

The  day  dragged  slowly.  Usually, 
in  the  few  minutes  after  dinner  before 
the  evening's  trade  began,  Silver  would 
help  Tim  in  the  dark-jroom.  But  to- 
night she  took  a  short  walk,  gossiped 
with  the  cashier  in  the  Greek  restau- 
rant down  the  block,  and  at  Beppo's 
flower-stand  bought  two  red  jacquemi- 
nots, which  she  pinned  on  her  waist. 
When  she  returned,  Tim  had  started 
the  piano,  and  groups  were  loitering  at 
the  door,  listening.  Seated  at  her  table 
she  could  feel  it  vibrate  under  her 
arms  as  the  music  resounded  in  the 
room.  The  noise  made  her  head  throb, 
and  after  a  time  she  left  her  booth  and 
wandered  uneasily  through  the  gallery. 
iDewey  saw  her  coming,  and  ran  up 
and  down  the  bars  of  his  cage  joyfully. 
She  took  him  out,  and  he  scrambled  to 
her  shoulder,  where  he  sat  blinking. 

Silver  let  him  keep  his  perch,  and 
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strolled  back  to  the  entrance.  A  stiff 
breeze  blew  in  from  the  bay  and  hus- 
tled the  fog  before  it.  Enjoying  the 
salty  freshness  of  the  air,  she  stood 
cooling  her  flushed  cheeks  until  the  fat 
little  barber  smiled  from  his  doorway 
opposite,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
joining  her.  Hastily  giving  a  covert 
glance  down  the  street,  she  stepped  in- 
side. 

Trade  was  brisk  that  evening ;  it  was 
nearly  eleven  before  the  girl  was  left 
alone.  She  took  up  her  pet,  who  had 
been  asleep,  and  held  him  before  her. 
"Oh,  you  needn't  wink  at  me!"  She 
shook  him  gently.  "He's  coming,  all 
right — I  ain't  worrying  about  that." 

Suddenly  she  dropped  the  rat  into 
her  lap.  A  wide  shadow  had  dark- 
ened the  wall.  Dave  Fass  came  in  and 
sat  down. 

"Good-evening."  The  girl  spoke 
without  raising  her  eyes. 

There  was  no  response,  and  she 
looked  up.  The  man  had  put  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  was  staring  at  her 
curiously. 

"Well,"  said  Silver,  sharply,  "where 
are  your  manners,  little  boy!" 

Dave  bent  forward  suddenly,  and  put 
his  arms  on  the  table.  "Don't  you  talk 
manners  to  me !"  His  black  eyes  glow- 
ered upon  her,  half-puzzled.  "What 
d'you  mean,  smarty,  actin'  the  way  you 
did  last  night?" 

Silver  tossed  her  head,  but  her  eyes 
were  dancing.  "I  don't  get  you,"  she 
said. 

"You  little "  Dave  made  a  dive 

for  her  hands,  which  she  hastily  put 
behind  her.  He  leaned  across  the  small 
table,  very  near.  "Say,  Silver,  you've 
got  me  going  and  you  know  it.  And," 
as  her  eyes  wavered  before  him,  "I 
think  I've  got  you  going,  too.  Little 
queen" — his  voice  was  a  whisper — 
"look  at  me!" 

Silver  could  hear  her  heart  pounding 
so  that  it  drowned  the  clang  and  grind 
of  the  Street  cars.  She  tried  to  speak, 
but  her  voice  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
left  her. 

"Ah,  Silver!" 

The  girl's  head  dropped  till  the 
heavy  odor  of  the  roses  at  her  waist 


was  perceptible.  Dave  put  a  hand 
under  her  chin  to  raise  her  face.  At 
his  touch  she  moved  back  a  little.  He 
laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
slowly  drew  her  nearer. 

"Not  last  night,  but  now!"  His 
voice  was  triumphant. 

"Don't.  Some  one  might  look  in — " 
Silver  struggled  with  her  words. 

Dewey  had  climbed  through  the 
white  ruffles  above  him  and  clung  to 
the  long  green  stems  while  he  daintily 
nibbled  a  scarlet  rose  petal.  Suddenly 
a  large  hand  appeared  beside  him.  He 
sniffed  at  it — critically — and  then  with 
intense  dislike.  The  hand  moved  a  lit- 
tle and  one  of  the  fingers  pressed  down 
on  his  pink  webbed  foot.  He  turned 
his  little  head  swiftly  and  his  sharp 
teeth  sank  into  the  flesh. 

Silver  had  again  begun  falteringly: 

"Don't,  Dave "  when  suddenly  the 

man  drew  back  roughly,  lifted  a  hand 
on  which  showed  a  small  drop  of  red, 
and  struck  heavily.  Dewey  lay  on  the 
floor  beside  them,  a  limp  bundle  of 
fur. 

"Dirty  little  varmint!" 

Dave  nursed  his  hand  and  looked 
angrily  across  at  Silver,  who  sat  star- 
ing, her  color  gone.  "What  the  devil 
do  you  want  with  a  filthy  little  beast 
like  that  about  you  for,  anyhow?"  he 
growled.  His  lips  were  drawn  back  so 
that  a  small  scar  showed  white  on  one 
of  them. 

Suddenly  the  girl's  color  came  back. 
She  clenched  her  small  fists  before  her 
and  her  eyes  blazed  almost  black. 
"You  big  coward — you  big  bully,  you!" 
She  caught  her  breath  as  if  unable  to 
go  on.    "Oh,  go  away,  go  away!" 

The  man's  face  changed  as  he  looked 
at  her.     "Aw,  now,  girlie,"  he  began. 

But  Silver  drew  back.  "Don't  you 
speak  to  me,  you — you  brute!" 

Dave  flushed  and  his  eyes  narrowed 
as  he  stared  at  her.  "What?"  he  said 
slowly,  and  laughed.  "You  little  fool; 
don't  worry.    I  won't." 

Without  another  glance  he  got  up, 
and  stepped  out,  shoving  the  rat  from 
his  way  with  the  toe  of  his  boot.  Silver 
dropped  her  head  into  her  arms  on  the 
table. 
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A  few  minutes  later  Tim  came  into 
the  studio  carrying  some  dripping 
prints.  He  stopped  as  he  heard  a 
queer  sound  behind  the  curtain,  put 
down  the  pictures  and  went  softly  to 
the  booth.  The  Only  Lady  Tattooist 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  bent 
over  her  table,  her  shoulders  shaking 
with  stifled  sobs.  He  stared  at  her 
until  the  small  white  bundle  on  the 
floor  caught  his  eye.  He  picked  it  up, 
hesitated  a  moment,  looking  at  Silver 
with  some  perplexity,  and  carried  it 
away. 

When  her  sobbing  had  turned  to 
long,  tremulous  breaths,  the  girl  raised 
her  head  and  turned  to  look  for  her 
little  pet. 

"Poor  little "  she  began  un- 
steadily,   and    stopped    in    surprise. 

"Why "     She  looked     about    the 

floor,  got  up  and  stared  out  into  the 
room.  Tim's  assistant  sat  dozing  in 
one  corner.  Dabbing  at  her  eyes,  she 
walked  slowly  through  the  studio  to 
the  rear  door,  which  was  ajar,  and 
looked  in  without  speaking. 


Tim  stood  staring  down  at  the  rat, 
which  lay  on  the  table  before  him. 
"Poor  old  fellow,"  he  said,  and  with 
one  finger  ruffled  the  hair  on  his  little 
head.  Dewey  pushed  himself  up  on 
his  forepaws,  looked  around  at  his 
mistress,  and  blinked.  At  this.  Silver 
sprang  forward. 

"Oh,  Tim !    He's  alive !"  she  cried. 

"Sure,"  Tim  answered.  "Just  a  bit 
dazed,  he  was." 

The  girl  looked  at  Tim's  narrow 
shoulders  as  he  bent  over  her  pet,  and 
shut  her  teeth  to  hold  in  a  sudden,  sob- 
bing breath. 

Tim  heard  it  and  turned  quickly. 
"Ah,  Silver,  darlin',  don't — I  can't 
stand  it!"    He  held  out  his  hands. 

The  next  moment  Silver  had  flung 
herself  upon  him,  and  her  arms  were 
tight  about  his  neck.  After  a  time,  her 
face  close  to  his,  she  whispered: 
"There  was  something  you  started  to 
say  when  I  left  you  in  the  dark-room 
the  other  night."  A  sob  made  the  end 
of  the  sentence  uncertain,  but  he  heard. 
"What  was  it  Tim,  dear?" 


TO   A    SEA-GULL 


A  Sonnet 


Thou  rover  of  the  deep  and  briny  sea. 
The  rule  and  triumph  of  the  air  is  thine ; 
Where  frothy  snow-capped  billows  roll  and  shine. 
Now  sweeping  low,  now  soaring  far  on  high. 
Thy  flapping  wing  above  the  foam  doth  fly 
In  rounds  of  aerial  freedom  all  divine: 
O  light  and  lofty  skimmer  of  the  brine. 
All  unaf eared  of  storms  that  follow  thee ! 

The  boat  of  Helios  with  its  wings  of  gold, 
In  taking  flight  across  the  heaven's  expanse, 
Traversing  realms  no  mortals  might  behold. 
Had  not  thy  gift  of  winging  grace  to  climb ; 
Or  charm  the  senses  to  a  tranquil  trance — 
O  gull;  thy  freedom  is  a  thing  sublime. 

Minerva  L'Ore. 


On  Night  Duty 


By  Gene  Marton 


IT  WAS  a  large  base  hospital  in  a 
large  and  dirty  town.  South  Coun- 
try men  grew  frank  with  disgust 
when  they  saw  the  pall  of  fog  that 
hung  for  a  fortnight  outside  the  win- 
dows, yet  things  were  little  better 
when  the  fog  cleared  and  the  great 
buildings  stood  stark  in  their  black 
ugliness. 

Yet  the  night  nurses  would  linger  at 
the  corridor  windows  on  their  way 
down  to  the  dining  room.  There  was 
the  glamour  of  night  on  the  big  city, 
mighty  buildings  silhouetted  against 
a  sky  of  dark  luminous  blue,  towers 
that  divided  the  stars,  and  far  below 
in  the  street  the  ruby  and  topaz  lights 
of  the  road-menders,  with  the  glowing 
brazier  of  the  night  watchman.  And 
then  dawn  came  with  its  chilling  wind 
and  its  gray  cheerless  light  that  dis- 
covered, without  love  or  pity,  the  sor- 
did things  of  town — the  dirty  canal, 
the  barges,  the  heaps  of  timber,  the 
ugly  money-making  warehouses  and 
factories.  All  this  we  saw — a  world 
pallid  and  cold,  with  none  of  the  gen- 
ial glow  of  noontide. 

The  hospital  never  failed  to  charm 
me  at  night.  Its  interior  aspect  had  a 
beauty  of  dim  wards  and  red,  subdued 
lights  over  the  "dug-outs,"  where  a 
sister  or  nurse  sat  in  charge.  The  long 
rows  of  white  beds  disappeared  into 
the  darkness,  and  the  men  in  them  had 
that  pathos — unreal  in  some  cases — of 
the  sleeping  and  helpless.  At  night 
they  were  all  children — children  who 
talked  pitifully  in  their  sleep  of  Ger- 
mans and  trenches  and  ghastly  things 
beyond  our  ken.  They  called  some- 
times a  woman's  name  and  professed 
next  morning  a  guileless  ignorance  of 
her  existence. 

It  was  a  hushed     and     mysterious 


world,  where  one  whispered  and 
walked  stealthily,  and  yet  where  much 
was  told  and  where  life  seemed  sim- 
pler and  more  genuine  than  by  day, 
when  the  little  tin  gods  were  all  awake. 
At  that  time  I  saw  most  of  the  mental 
ward,  the  most  pathetic  place  in  any 
hospital.  Sleep  was  an  unwilling  visi- 
tor there,  except  to  the  orderlies,  who, 
in  the  intervals  of  card-playing  and 
button-cleaning  relapsed  in  the  at- 
titudes of  the  seven  sleepers. 

Night  after  night,  old  Dad  Hob- 
son  would  stay  awake  till  two  or  three 
o'clock,  without  complaint  or  murmur. 
Any  man  a  little  past  his  prime  was 
called  "dad"  or  described  as  "old"  in 
this  land  of  youth.  And  in  sober  fact 
Dad  Hobson  had  seven  children.  He 
had  been  a  miner  before  he  made  the 
great  sacrifice  that  had  left  him 
maimed  and  insane.  He  was  always 
courteous,  always  considerate.  Even 
on  those  days  when  he  retused  to  eat 
it  was  with  a  polite  "I'm  sorry  not  to 
oblige  you,  nurse."  He  believed  him- 
self guilty  of  some  crime — he  had  mur- 
dered Sir  Ian  Hamilton — and  in  trivial 
ways  too  he  held  himself  responsible 
for  any  disturbance  in  that  much-dis- 
turbed ward.  At  times  he  was  so  much 
better  that  we  hoped  he  was  regaining 
his  wits,  but  always  there  would  come 
a  relapse,  and  his  face  would  be  down- 
cast, and  "I'm  puzzled  someway, 
something's  wrong.  I  can't  get  things 
clear  in  my  mind,"  would  be  the  ex- 
planation. He  had  odd  delusions,  too, 
for  a  doctor  clad  in  a  dressing-gown 
provoked  his  question  to  an  orderly: 
"Is  that  Lord  Nelson?" 

It  was  a  strange  little  party  alto- 
gether in  that  ward.  Hobson  would  lie 
there  by  the  hour,  dimly  annoyed  by 
Jimmy  in  the  bed  opposite.     Jimmy 
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had  nearly  died  of  wounds  and  later  of 
pneumonia,  but  he  had  rallied,  only  to 
reach  a  state  of  discomfort  and  nervous 
temper  that  was  liable  to  fiendish  ex- 
plosions. For  the  most  part  he  was  a 
lovable  boy,  with  a  curious  charm  of 
his  own.  Sleepless,  like  Hobson,  till 
the  small  hours,  he  played  cards  with 
the  orderlies.  When  things  pleased 
him  Jimmy  was  an  angel,  but  at  other 
times  he  was  a  fiend.  A  certain  sol- 
dier, a  clarionet  player  once  in  the 
Queen's  Hall  orchestra,  came  to  the 
ward.  He  was  suffering  from  insom- 
nia and  melancholia.  Jimmy's  drawl- 
ing voice  and  his  card-playing,  and, 
perhaps,  his  popularity  annoyed  the 
clarionet  player,  and  they  quarreled. 
Jimmy  merely  remarked : 

"I'll  do  for  him— see  if  I  don't." 

The  clarionet  player  was  removed  to 
the  next  ward,  separated  from  the 
other  only  by  a  glass  and  wood  parti- 
tion. 

"He  shan't  sleep  tonight  if  I  don't," 
said  Jimmy,  and  he  took  careful  aim 
at  the  glass  partition  with  his  tin  mug. 
He  hit  the  woodwork  and  missed  his 
enemy's  head  in  the  next  ward,  so  he 
fell  into  heavy-browed  sulking,  with 
the  threat  "I'll  do  for  myself."  This 
is  often  a  mere  threat,  but  he  did  make 
an  endeavor  by  biting  up  a  blue-lead 
pencil — a  tedious  and  uncertain  form 
of  suicide.  The  pencil  was  taken 
away,  and,  blue-lipped  and  weary,  like 
a  naughty  child  he  fell  asleep.  Poor 
Jimmy!  He  went  to  a  Scottish  asy- 
lum where  many  of  our  patients  were 
sent  for  further  treatment.  I  heard 
lately  that  he  was  really  better  and 
likely  to  be  discharged. 

One  of  the  beds  was  occupied  by 
Andy — Andy  of  the  picturesque 
speech  and  uncertain  behavior.  He 
came  in  raging  under  the  effects  of  al- 
coholic poisoning.  Such  cases  always 
spent  a  night  or  so  in  the  X-ray  room 
with  a  special  orderly.  I  saw  him  that 
night,  a  flushed  unhappy-looking  boy, 
who  was  sane  enough  to  speak  politely 
and  to  say  "Nurrse,"  with  the  delight- 
ful roll  that  our  Jocks  put  into  it.  Later 
Andy  came  down  to  the  ward,  and  was 
duly  established  in  a  corner  bed.  Here 


we  got  to  know  him  for  the  loquacious 
rattle-pate  he  was.  By  day  he  was 
sane  enough,  but  at  night  he  was  sub- 
ject to  awful  dreams  and  fits  of  horror, 
which  caused  him  to  roll  out  of  bed 
with  an  alarming  bump.  One  night  he 
thought  the  German  prisoners  were 
coming  to  murder  him — two  inoffen- 
sive boys  with  very  little  strength  be- 
tween them ;  another  time  I  found  him 
a  hump  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 

"Come  out,  Andy,"  I  said. 

"I'll  kill  you  if  I  do,  Nurrse;  I've 
killed  all  my  chums." 

But  he  crawled  out  flushed  and 
weary.  His  face  was  coarsened  and 
weakened  by  too  much  drinking,  but  it 
was  a  pleasant  boyish  face.  He  had, 
too,  that  quick  imagination  which 
gives  vivid  charm  even  to  stories 
which  tax  belief.  Andy  told  us  won- 
derful stories  of  his  doings  at  Loos  and 
elsewhere.  He  had  been  a  bomb- 
thrower,  one  of  three  survivors  from 
a  party  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
story  was  declared  to  be  untrue  by 
some  one  who  knew  him,  but  Andy 
could  spin  a  yarn  to  keep  Sister  B.,  the 
orderlies  and  myself  in  amazement 
round  his  bed.  His  own  history,  too, 
was  a  checkered,  strange  record.  He 
had  run  away  from  home  at  ten  years 
old,  and  had  joined  a  circus.  He  had 
been  with  Barnum,  Wombwell,  "Lord" 
George  Sanger,  and  traveled  the  king- 
dom from  town  to  town.  At  fifteen  he 
had  enlisted  in  the  Cameron  High- 
landers, deserted  after  a  time,  changed 
his  name  and  joined  the  Gordons.  He 
had  been  a  champion  boxer  for — I  for- 
get the  place.  He  had  been  every- 
where and  done  most  things,  and  was 
— poor  Andy! — a  nervous,  dyspeptic 
wreck  at  twenty-four.  Yet  he  had  "a 
way  with  him" — a  way  that  made  us 
fond  and  disapproving  at  the  same 
time. 

The  night  before  I  started  for  a  holi- 
day, the  Sister  in  charge  had  given 
orders  that  Andy  was  to  wear  paja- 
mas. He  preferred  a  night-shirt.  The 
point  made  a  dispute.  To  humor  him 
I  said: 

"Andy,  you'll  spoil  my  holiday  if 
you  don't  put  on     those     trousers.  I 
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couldn't  be  happy  if  I  thought  you 
hadn't  got  them  on." 

Andy  was  on  the  far  side  of  a 
screen.  There  was  silence,  then  a 
rustling,  then  Andy's  voice:  "Nurrse 
.  .  .  I've  got  on  they  trrousers.  I 
wouldn't  spoil  your  holiday,  you  ken." 

The  next  morning  I  saw  the  last  of 
him.  He  was  asleep.  I  put  my  hand 
on  his  head  and  said :  "Tell  him  I  left 
him  my  blessing."  It  was  carelessly 
said ;  I  thought  I  should  find  him  when 
I  came  back,  but  I  have  never  seen 
him  since. 

They  sent  an  armed  escort  from 
Aberdeen  to  bring  Andy  to  a  court- 
martial.  Rumor  went  round  the  hos- 
pital that  he  had  deserted  in  France, 
and  would  be  sent  back  to  France  to 
be  shot.  How  often  in  his  sleep  Andy 
had  muttered:  "I  won't  go  back;  I 
wont — I  won't — I'll  do  for  myself  first. 
They  shan't  courtmartial  me — they 
shan't."     Now  it  was  explained. 

When  Andy  heard  that  the  escort 
had  come  for  him  he  was  quiet  enough. 
He  promised  to  pack  his  kit-bag  and 
go  quietly.  However,  he  went  off  to 
the  bathroom  and  was  found  trying  to 
hang  himself.  They  brought  him  back 
to  the  ward.  He  snatched  a  razor  from 
his  locker  and  tried  to  cut  his  throat, 
I  don't  think  he  tried  very  hard — Andy 
was  more  dramatic  than  thorough.  The 
escort  went  back  to  Aberdeen,  for 
Andy  was  now  in  one  of  his  raving, 
struggling  attacks,  and  obviously  unfit 
for  the  journey.  When  he  was  better 
he  was  handcuffed,  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  so  left  for  more  hours  than 
one  likes  to  think  of.  I  heard  the 
story  when  I  came  back,  and  there  was 
a  chorus  of  pity  on  his  behalf. 

"I  could  have  cried  when  I  saw  him 
handcuffed,  marching  down  the  corri- 
dor," said  a  nurse.  And  the  orderlies, 
even  one  whom  he  had  kicked  in  the 
stomach,  were  pitiful  for  him — order- 
lies are  a  compassionate  race. 

The  escort  returned,  and  Andy, 
strapped  to  a  stretcher,  was  taken 
away  to  Aberdeen.  We  discussed  his 
fate  for  many  days,  always  with  the 
decision,  "They  couldn't  shoot  him." 
Then  rumor  said  he  would  get  five 


years  in  a  military  prison,  but  mean- 
while Andy  sent  us  letters,  written  in 
lurid-looking  red  ink.  He  wrote  from 
a  Scottish  hospital,  and  wrote  gaily, 
jauntily,  with  no  mention  of  prisons, 
desertion  or  court-martial.  His  pride 
must  have  suffered  horribly,  for  he  had 
made  of  himself  so  gallant  a  figure, 
poor,  boastful  Andy.  He  loved  to  write 
in  the  dialect  that  he  talked,  though 
he  could,  if  he  chose,  send  a  fine  Eng- 
lish letter.  Speaking  of  his  very  deli- 
cate digestion  he  says,  "I  had  a  wee 
bit  jelly  for  dinner;  it  slipped  itself 
doon  and  just  slipped  back  again.  It 
doesna  matter  what  they  gie  me,  it 
comes  back.  I  try  hard  to  keep  it,  but 
I  canna."  A  few  letters  came  from 
the  large  Scotch  asylum  where  many 
of  our  mental  cases  were  sent.  They 
were  always  written  in  red  ink,  and 
concluded  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
kisses  (a  matter  of  politeness  this  with 
many  soldiers.)  Then  the  letters 
stopped,  and  none  of  us  has  heard  any- 
thing more  of  poor  Andy.  He  be- 
longed, I  fear,  to  the  flotsam  of  life, 
and  the  waves  washed  him  here  and 
there. 

A  sad  case  was  poor  old  Snakes. 
He  was  called  Snakes  because  when 
he  recovered  enough  to  speak,  he  told 
us  that  he  had  swallowed  a  lot  of 
snakes — no  wonder  that  he  never 
smiled.  One  morning  I  put  the  con- 
ventional question:  "Are  you  better 
today?"  and  received  the  sad  answer: 
"How  can  I  be  better;  I'm  full  of  but- 
tons." Another  time  he  was  full  of 
watches  that  ticked  in  his  ears,  and 
again  he  had  swallowed  a  tramcar — 
poor,  melancholy  old  Snakes! 

But  the  dearest  of  all  our  sad  little 
family  was  certainly  Alfred;  Alfred 
Morgan  of  a  Welch  regiment,  never 
mind  which.  He  was  brought  in  from 
a  military  prison — sentenced  for  de- 
sertion, a  case  for  a  certain  paper  that 
champions  the  injured  Tommy.  Poor 
Alfred,  with  his  wits  all  gone  to  pieces, 
his  head  and  limbs  shaking,  his  face 
working,  seemed  to  us  a  living  protest 
against  any  judgment  but  a  doctor's. 
I  could  hardly  bare  to  see  him,  so 
hopelessly  insane  did  he  look.  Death 
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would  have  been  far  better  than  this 
doddering  idiocy.  The  other  men, 
sanest  of  the  sane  compared  with  him, 
tried  to  pet  him  and  to  coax  answers 
out  of  him,  but  his  mind,  as  Sister  B. 
remarked,  was  a  jig-saw  puzzle  gone 
to  pieces.  The  pieces  seemed  to  have 
no  cohesion.  He  talked  ramblingly  of 
Bob,  his  horse,  of  a  dog,  a  canal,  some 
medals,  a  picture,  of  Ada  and  the 
pigeons.  He  fancied  the  floor  was  the 
canal,  and  fished  there  with  groping 
hands.  Sometimes  a  word  or  a  place- 
name  would  seem  to  rouse  him,  and 
he'd  tell  us  the  names  of  streets  or  of 
people :  at  other  times  he  would  shake 
his  head  and  gaze  vacantly  round  him, 
or  look  with  that  worried,  bewildered 
look  that  made  one's  heart  ache. 

It  was  Sister  B.  who  did  the  most  to 
fit  the  puzzle  together.  Every  night 
she  would  sit  by  his  bed  and  question 
him,  bringing  him  back  to  the  point 
time  after  time.  We  were  filling  in 
more  of  the  puzzle  every  night.  Alfred 
had  lived  in  Birmingham,  had  been  on 
a  canal  barge,  had  taken  coal  to  some 
place;  he  had  won  medals,  had  a 
mother,  and  there  was  a  picture  that 
he  remembered.  Policemen  excited 
him  to  frenzy,  and  when  he  saw  one  of 
the  Force  he  would  fling  apples  or 
slippers,  or  any  handy  missile,  through 
the  window.  He  could  play  cards,  too. 
There  was  a  gradual  mental  develop- 
ment— the  most  fascinating  thing  one 
can  watch.  But  it  was  slow,  and  Al- 
fred seemed  like  a  rudderless  boat  at 
sea  till  he  met  Jock. 

Jock  is  a  story  all  to  himself.  Suf- 
fice is  to  say  of  him  his  vocation  was 
to  be  a  guardian  angel.  Every  Scot- 
tish soldier  is  Jock  in  hospital,  and 
perhaps  other  hospitals  have  found 
Jocks  like  ours — always  unselfish, 
cheery,  uncomplaining,  infinitely  piti- 
ful to  every  trouble  but  their  own ;  still 
I  believe  our  Jock  would  outshine 
theirs. 

Sister  B.  decided  to  bring  Alfred  on 
a  visit  to  Jock's  ward.  I  must  say  that 
the  experiment  was  painful.  A  surgi- 
cal ward  is  a  very  cheerful  place,  and 
poor  Alfred,  shaky,  bewildered,  pitiful, 
was  a  figure  to  darken  the  sun  at  that 


time.  But  Sister  B.  was  a  nurse  of 
brave  experiments.  She  dared  and 
succeeded;  she  was  resourceful  and 
passionately  interested  in  her  patients. 
So  she  brought  Alfred  to  this  sane  and 
happy  ward,  and  sat  him  down  by 
Jock's  bed.  Jock  had  been  wounded 
at  Loos  in  September,  1915,  and  had 
remained  in  bed  for  eight  months  with 
the  occasional  variation  of  an  opera- 
tion and  brief  respites  when  he  was 
up  and  in  a  wheeled  chair. 

Among  many  pathetic  things  I  had 
seen,  none  seemed  to  me  more  pathetic 
than  the  sight  of  those  two  war-shat- 
tered boys  together.  Alfred,  nearly 
speechless,  his  poor  wits  all  astray, 
tried  to  make  himself  lucid,  while 
Jock,  with  infinite  pity  on  his  face, 
tried  to  understand  and  to  help.  The 
one  looked  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  the 
other  like  some  poor  soul  in  search  of 
peace.  I  don't  know  how  they  talked, 
but  somehow  they  made  friends.  Al- 
fred was  utterly  unwilling  to  go  back 
to  his  own  ward,  though  he  returned 
laden  with  cigarettes  and  apples. 
From  that  day  the  friendship  grew. 
Every  day  Alfred  visited  Jock,  and 
Jock,  when  he  could  get  into  a  chair, 
returned  the  call.  Somehow  they 
talked.  Jock  has  infinite  patience  and 
tact;  he  has  graduated  in  the  college 
of  suffering  and  has  learned  the  whole 
art  of  compassion.  He  found  out  that 
Alfred  knew  most  things  knowable 
about  football,  that  he  was,  in  fact,  a 
"real  little  sport." 

The  ward  adopted  Alfred  as  a  sort 
of  mascot.  He  might  do  and  have 
what  he  liked.  He  was  just  an  un- 
happy child,  humored  at  all  points. 

Then  arrived  some  one  who  solved 
the  riddle  of  the  medals  and  the  pic- 
ture of  which  Alfred  talked  so  much. 
This  man  had  seen  a  picture  of  Alfred 
boxing  another  celebrated  pugilist.  Al- 
fred was  a  well  known  character  in 
the  Ring — he  had  won  his  nine  med- 
als in  various  contests.  To  name  a 
boxer  was  to  set  Alfred  blazing  with 
excitement  and  fearful  efforts  to  stam- 
mer out  some  story  of  an  encounter 
in  which  he  had  taken  part. 

We  learned  more  of  Ada  at    last. 
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Ada  was  "his  girl,"  and  he  had  left 
the  pigeons  in  her  keeping. 

"Poor  Ada,"  I  said  one  day  to  Jock, 
"what  would  she  say  if  she  saw  Al- 
fred?" 

"Alfred  writes  to  her,"  Jock  replied 
solemnly.    "At  least  I  write  for  him." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "Ada  may  fall  in 
love  with  your  letters — it's  not  fair  to 
her." 

"Oh,  I  put  'Jock  helped  to  write 
this'  at  the  top,"  he  explained  ear- 
nestly. 

What  Ada  thought  of  these  dual 
letters  I  cannot  say.  I  suppose  she 
minds  Alfred's  pigeons  and  hopes  on. 
As  for  Alfred,  I  think  his  real  love  was 
for  Jock.  When  he  was  restive  and 
talked  of  going  away  we  could  soothe 
him  by  saying  that  he  surely  would 
not  leave  Jock  alone.  Everything  he 
had  he  brought  to  his  idol  to  share  it 
with  him.  He  made  himself  bath- 
chairman,  and  the  two  would  go  off  to 
the  one  window  that  commanded  an 
amusing  street  view.  Together  they 
hung  out  in  perfect  amity  and  under- 
stood each  other  in  silence,  for  Alfred 
could  barely  get  the  words  for  even 
a  short  sentence.  Alfred  was  the 
sheep-dog,  Jock  the  shepherd. 

It  was  understood  that  if  one  was 
asked  to  tea  anywhere  the  other  must 
go  too.  With  Jock,  Alfred  was  known 
to  be  "all  right."  So  things  went  hap- 
pily until  the  inevitable  parting.  Jock 
was  sent  to  a  Red  Cross  hospital  al- 
most at  a  moment's  notice.  Alfred  was 
inconsolable;  he  wandered,  red-eyed, 
forlorn,  piteously  incoherent,  from 
ward  to  ward,  searching  vaguely  and 
vainly  for  his  chum.  He  shed  bitter 
childlike  tears,  while  Jock,  for  his 
part,  suffered  for  Alfred's  trouble  and 
his  own.  Such  is  the  pathos  of  hospi- 
tal. Later,  Alfred  was  sent  to  the  Scot- 
tish hospital  of  which  mention  has 
been  made.  He  and  Jock  write  to 
each  other — perhaps  some  day  they 
will  meet. 

As  for  Jock,  I  think  a  star  laughed 
when  he  was  born — though  he  can  suf- 
fer to  the  full  capacity  of  a  Celtic  na- 
ture. Good  angels  have  him  in  their 
keeping  and  save  him — only  Heaven 


knows  how — from  being  spoiled. 

I  was  present  when  the  sergeant  of 
the  guard  met  Jock,  being  wheeled 
down  the  corridor.  He  interrupted  the 
triumphal  progress  with  six  foot  of 
stalwart  manhood. 

"That,"  said  he,  "is  by  his  looks  the 
happiest  boy  in  this  hospital.  I've 
never  seen  him  sad,  I've  never  heard 
him  grumble.  He's  the  boy  for  my 
money — he's  a  good  boy,  a  great  boy! 
We  need  more  like  him,  we  do!" 

This  was  embarrassing,  but  Jock 
took  it  quietly  and  politely.  More 
touching  was  the  devotion  of  the  cor- 
poral of  the  guard.  "I  had  a  son  just 
like  him,  killed  at  Suvla  Bay,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

But  Jock  was  of  those  who  have 
fairy  godmothers.  If  you  imagine  Bon- 
nie Prince  Charlie  before  his  heroism 
was  tarnished,  you  have  Jock;  or  if 
you  imagine  Malcolm,  Marquis  of 
Lossie,  in  a  lighter  vein,  you  have  him; 
and  if  you  picture  young  Lochinvar,  or 
Jock  of  Hazeldean,  or  some  other  hero 
of  Scottish  ballad,  you  see  our  Jock. 

When  first  we  saw  him — it  was  an 
October  day  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Loos — he  looked  quite  haggard,  un- 
shaven and  quite  unlike  the  boy  of  a 
later  date.  He  had  a  shockingly 
wounded  knee,  and  was  running  a  tem- 
perature. His  dressing  was  a  daily 
torture.  We  knew  it  was  agony,  be- 
cause he  whistled  and  sang  the  whole 
time  and  talked  the  most  fascinating 
nonsense  in  beautiful  Doric — only  he 
gripped  the  head  rail  of  his  bed  with 
an  iron  "grup,"  as  he  would  have 
called  it,  and  looked  within  measur- 
able distance  of  fainting. 

Movement  was  dreadful  to  him,  but 
he  had  journeys  to  the  X-ray  room  and 
to  the  operating  theatre.  Even  in 
semi-consciousness  he  was  true  to  him- 
self— true  to  the  self  which  was  al- 
ways pushed  out  of  sight.  I  remember 
his  sitting  up  just  after  an  operation, 
and  casting  a  distracted  look  round 
the  ward. 

"Are  the  troops  safe  and  in  their 
places?"  he  asked  wildly.  Reassured, 
he  asked  again,  "Is  Paddy  all  right?" 

Paddy  was  an  orderly  and  a  devoted 
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friend  of  Jock's.  Then  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  he  lay  down. 

The  following  day  he  had  an  ex- 
tension put  on  the  injured  leg.  If  you 
can  imagine  what  it  is  to  have  a  ter- 
ribly injured  knee,  then  to  have  it  cut 
about,  and  finally  to  have  it  held  up 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  while  the  ex- 
tension is  put  on,  you  have  just  a  faint 
idea  of  what  Jock  suffered  in  grim 
silence.  He  was  in  the  torture  cham- 
ber but  he  never  winced — only  the 
youth  went  out  of  his  face  and  a  sort 
of  gray  old  age  seemed  to  come  upon 
him. 

I  said  to  him  later:  "You've  had  an 
awful  time  of  it  today,  Jock." 

He  was  still  faint  with  pain,  but  he 
murmured:  "No  so  bad.  Oh!  it  was 
no  so  bad  at  all.  Nurse." 

To  these  bad  times  belonged  his 
polite  requests,  "Will  you  pull  my 
leg  a  wee?"  and  "Will  you  sort  my 
leg?" — a  phrase  which  aways  delight- 
ed me ;  but,  as  a  Scottish  captain  asked 
seriously  when  I  had  quoted  this  latter 
request:  "What  else  could  he  have 
said?" 

Often  in  those  bad  winter  days  when 
Jock's  temperature  rose  with  such 
alarming  bounds,  I  used  to  wonder  if 
he  would  ever  see  Scotland  again. 
There  was  the  dreadful  bugbear  septi- 
caemia, and  there  was  always  the  like- 
lihood that  he  would  have  to  lose  his 
leg.  But  he  had  a  good  angel  in  Sis- 
ter B.  No  one  could  "sort  his  leg"  as 
she  could,  no  one  could  hurt  him  so 
little  or  so  quickly  as  she,  and  no  one 
could  put  in  what  he  called  "they 
tubes"  as  she  could — those  deadly 
tubes  that  seemed  to  go  by  winding  al- 
leys and  narrow  desperate  ways  under 
his  patella  and  right  through  the  back 
of  his  knee,  i  think  she  staked  her 
soul  (and  no  one  gave  more  life  and 
soul  to  her  patients  than  she  did)  that 
Jock  should  keep  his  leg.  She  was  the 
first  who  dared  to  get  him  into  a  wheel 
chair;  she  taught  him  to  walk  again; 
she  comforted  him  and  helped  him  to 
face  the  long  months,  for  even  Jock 
had  his  dark  days — more  of  them  than 
he  let  us  know.  He  used  at  these  times 
to  read  Burns  with  devotion,  and  he 


told  me  that  "Desolation"  and  "Man 
is  Made  to  Mourn"  were  his  favorite 
poems,  and  exactly  expressive  of  his 
feelings. 

"One  gets  a  wee  bit  fed  up  at  times," 
he  confessed,  "thinking  one'll  never 
play  football  again." 

Football  had  been  his  joy,  and  some- 
how I  think  he  went  out  to  the  war  as 
to  football  on  a  larger  scale.  Quite 
casually  he  described  the  Highland- 
ers' charge  at  Loos.  He  was  out  of  it 
very  soon  himself,  but  even  at  that 
moment  his  thoughts  had  all  been  out- 
side himself. 

"I  prayed  then  as  I  never  prayed  be- 
fore," he  remarked. 

"For  the  stretcher-bearers  to  come  to 
you,"  suggested  a  listener. 

"No,  of  course  not" — this  with  sur- 
prise— "I  prayed  for  the  boys.  Man! 
it  was  grand  to  see  the  kilts  go  by." 

Casually  he  told  of  his  effort  to  save 
one  of  his  officers  who  was  severely 
wounded.  But  both  of  them  were  un- 
able to  move,  and  they  lay  on  the  field 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

Patrick  MacGill  in  his  terrible  de- 
scription of  Loos  tells  how  the  Jocks 
were  scattered,  dead  and  wounded,  on 
the  battlefield,  their  bare  knees  gleam- 
ing in  the  pale  morning  light.  But  for 
many  there  was  no  return. 

However,  this  is  a  happy  story.  I 
firmly  believe  that  Jock  is  the  true 
fairy-tale  hero  who  marries  the  prin- 
cess and  lives  happily  ever  afterwards, 
even  as  he  deserves.  But  he  will  al- 
ways suffer  for  the  suffering  of  others. 
He  confided  to  me  with  shame  that  '"=•'- 
tain  books  brought  him  inexplicable 
sensations  rather  like  wanting  to  cry. 
"It's  a  sort  of  soft  spot  in  my  wooden 
heart,"  he  explained.  All  alone  in  the 
ward  he  would  solace  himself  by  sing- 
ing Burns's  songs — with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  accounted  for  them  by  say- 
ing the  light  had  dazzled  him. 

To  the  sorrows  of  the  ward  he  gave 
all  his  heart.  One  of  the  ineffaceable 
memories  of  hospital  is  the  morning 
when  Patterson  died.  Patterson,  a  man 
of  very  different  temperament,  had 
loved  Jock  too,  and  had,  during  his 
long-drawn  weeks    of    dying,    found 
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comfort,  I  believe,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  cheeriness  that  emanated  from 
Jock's  bed,  when  he  could  not  move. 
They  were  two  of  the  worst  cases,  and 
they  could  only  exchange  greetings  by 
shouting  across  the  ward. 

On  this  morning  there  was  a  terrible 
silence.  No  one  had  the  heart  for  song 
or  gramophone.  Patterson's  pain  was 
too  apparent;  the  coming  end  of  it  held 
the  men  in  a  hushed  suspense.  Then 
suddenly  Patterson  made  an  effort  and 
called  to  Jock:  "How  are  you,  Jock?" 
And  Jock,  white  with  sympathy,  called 
back:  "Champion!  What  way  are 
you,  Patterson?"    The  pity  of  it  .  .  . 

But  Jock's  story  is  only  a  quarter 
written.  Its  chapters  have  been  fine 
reading  for  those  who  have  had  the 
luck  to  read  them  so  far,  but  I  believe 
there  will  be  finer  chapters  yet. 

Often  I  said  to  myself  in  fear  for 
him:  "Whom  the  orderlies  love  die 
young" — for  the  orderlies  adored  Jock, 
but  the  adapted  proverb  did  not  come 
true,  for  he  is  walking  about  now  and 
"enjoying  life  fine  to  make  up  for  all 
the  months  in  bed — not  that  I  suffered 
so  much  at  all.  Nurse." 

This  is  a  happy  story,  but  we  saw 
sad  ones. 

Death  is  just  an  incident  in  hospital 
life.  Alas!  one  sometimes  forgets  that 
it  is  all-important  to  the  dying.  A 
household  seems  to  hold  its  breath 
when  somebody  dies ;  a  ward  continues 
its  automatic  routine.  There  is  pity — 
much  of  it — but  it  is  a  common-sense 
pity  that  accepts  death  as  just  an  in- 
«?ritable  happening  to  be  finished  and 
then  forgotten. 

I  remember  so  well  the  night  when 
old  Sergeant  Meadows  died.  He  had 
only  been  in  the  ward  for  three  days, 
so  that  his  personality  had  had  no 
chance  to  impress  us.  All  the  men  set- 
tled down  to  sleep  except  Harman, 
who  had  suddenly  gone  mad.  He 
shrieked  if  any  one  went  near  him, 
tried  to  push  us  away,  then  to  blow  us 
away.  A  hypodermic  of  morphia 
seemed  to  produce  little  effect  on  him 
except  that  he  was  a  shade  quieter; 
he  did  not  sleep,  but  remained  sitting 
up  in  bed,  watchful  and  terribly  alert. 


Meanwhile  the  poor  old  sargeant 
was  dying.  Nothing  could  be  done  for 
him.  Morton,  the  orderly,  always  piti- 
ful, came  and  looked  at  him. 

"Well,"  he  said  philosophically, 
"this  is  a  queer  night  we're  having.  A 
man  in  the  other  ward  tells  me  'e's 
been  seein'  rabbits.  It's  too  much!  I 
just  says,  'This  must  stop.  There  is 
too  many  seein'  rabbits  tonight.'  I  knew 
a  man  what  saw  red,  white  and  blue 
rats — had  'em  proper,  'e'  did." 

Morton  sighed.  He  was  a  gentle 
soul,  capable  of  infinite  tenderness  and 
patience,  as  many  orderlies  are.  They 
are,  one  sometimes  thinks,  gentler  than 
women,  less  conventional,  and  stereo- 
typed in  their  kindness. 

"Poor  man!"  Morton  murmured.  "A 
good  old  soul.  It's  queer  how  little  one 
thinks  of  it.  When  the  young  ones 
die  it  comes  worse  on  one." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  ser- 
geant was  dead.  Unused  to  death,  I 
hardly  realized  it.  At  once  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  laying-out  and 
subsequent  removal.  There  is  a  routine 
about  death  as  about  birth.  The  im- 
mensity of  the  spiritual  change  is  ob- 
scured by  the  methodical  functions  of 
material  life.  Yet  death  is  the  su- 
preme adventure. 

It  seemed  sad  for  the  old  man  to 
have  met  this  great  adventure  among 
strangers,  to  go  forth  silently,  without 
tears  or  prayers,  or  love,  from  us  who 
watched.  Yet  I  think  this  quiet,  un- 
emotional passing  is  dignified.  Very 
soon  afterwards  the  orderlies  came 
with  a  stretcher  and  the  Union  Jack  for 
pall,  and  so  the  old  man  left  us.  His 
body  went  to  the  mortuary,  and  his 
soul — surely,  "his  soul  goes  marching 
on."  And  all  the  time  the  other  men 
slept  like  weary  children.  Only  Har- 
man sat  up,  still  awake  and  watchful  in 
his  terrible  nervous  tension. 

Hospital  is  a  world  to  itself,  and 
those  outside  know  little  of  it;  so  one 
often  thought,  when  visitors  expressed 
surprise  that  we  all  seemed  cheerful. 
Of  course  we  were  not  all  cheerful  or 
always  cheerful.  The  cheerfulness  of 
the  Tommy  is  a  composite  thing.  In 
part   it  is  due  to  his  youth  and  his 
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character,  and  is  in  that  sense  natural ; 
but  it  is  in  part  his  religion — in  some 
cases  his  only  real  religion.  To  be 
cheerful  is  "to  play  the  game" — that 
wonderful,  indefinite,  sacred  "Game" 
of  the  English,  which  demands  the  ut- 
most of  body  and  soul.  Just  sometimes 
a  man  who  had  become  one's  friend 
would  admit  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
would  say  that  he  was  "fed-up,"  only 
to  laugh  it  off  and  ask  the  eternal  rid- 
dle, "Where's  the  good  of  grumbling?" 
So  we  were  really  cheerful  at  most 
times,  but  I  always  thought  the  most 
cheerful  time  the  hours  between  five 
o'clock  and  eight  in  the  morning. 

In  a  surgical  ward  dressings  are  be- 
gun between  four  and  five  o'clock,  but 
the  general  stir  is  not  till  five.  It  was 
customary  in  many  wards  for  Sisters 
and  nurses  to  provide  an  early  cup  of 
tea  for  the  patients,  and  the  Jocks  and 
a  few  others  had  porridge.  This  was 
the  time  of  sing-songs.  Torrey-Alex- 
ander  hymns  were  sandwiched  between 
such  cheerful  ditties  as  "What's  the 
Matter  with  Father?"  and  "Hulloa! 
Hulloa!  Who's  Your  Lady  Friend?" 
Then  of  course  we  had  the  inevitable 
"Little  Gray  Home,"  and  as  surely 
"Michigan"  and  "When  Irish  Eyes  are 
Smiling."  Meantime  the  bed  patients 
were  washing  and  beds  were  being 
made.  The  men  who  could  get  up 
were  the  last  to  move.  If  the  delay 
became  insurportable,  their  more  ac- 
tive companions  would  tip  them  onto 
the  floor — I  have  seen  the  whole  bed- 
stead turned  upside  down.  The  men 
themselves  were  great  bed-makers, 
and  one  could  nearly  always  find  some- 
one to  give  a  hand  in  quite  professional 
style. 

Yes,  things  were  cheerful  in  the 
mornings,  and  informal,  too.    If  work 


was  done  early  the  Sisters  and  nurses 
had  time  for  a  private  and  hasty  cup 
of  coffee  in  one  of  the  dug-outs,  and 
there  was  time,  too,  for  talk  with  the 
men,  and  always  we  had  a  cheery  visit 
from  the  "night  super,"  Sister  L.  As 
for  the  war — the  very  reason  of  our 
present  estate — it  was  the  subject  least 
discussed.  Sometimes  one  almost  for- 
got that  there  was  a  war.  Every  pri- 
vate house  worries  and  thinks  more  of 
war  than  any  hospital  ward  does — or 
it  seems  so.  There  might  be  dark 
thoughts  under  all  the  trivial  discus- 
sions, the  little  jokes,  the  conventional 
badinage  that  we  carried  on,  but  they 
did  not  appear. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  day  staff  arrived 
and  our  night  was  over — always,  I  was 
a  little  sorry.  There  is  a  vague  but 
eternal  feud  between  "the  day  people 
and  the  night  people."  The  night  staff 
is  "the  cat"  for  the  day  staff.  What- 
ever is  missing — spoons,  mugs,  dress- 
ings, instruments — the  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  clear — it's  those  night  peo- 
ple." The  day  orderlies  lay  on  the 
souls  of  the  night  nurses  dozens  of 
spoons,  forks  and  knives.  The  day 
Sister  thinks  the  night  Sister  either  too 
easy  or  too  harsh  with  her  patients.  It 
is  just  one  of  the  inevitables  of  this 
life. 

I  shall  think  often  now  of  those- 
whose  watch  is  by  night — not  with  any 
pity,  for  it  is  a  strange,  quiet  life,  but 
a  happy  one.  I  only  knew  it  in  a 
rather  dead  season,  not  in  the  busy 
time  when  trains  were  coming  in  and 
patients  arriving  nightly.  There  the 
night  staff  has  small  time  for  reflec- 
tion. The  hours  pass  in  a  whirl  of 
bed-baths,  dressings,  and  settlement. 
But  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to 
know  such  nights. 


^W^ 


Back  to  the  Broncho 


By   Ernest  li.  Quayle 


FROM  the  time  he  first  hugged  the 
horn  of  his  father's  saddle,  and 
first  tucked  his  chubby  feet  un- 
der the  stirrup  straps,  j'im  "took" 
with  everybody  he  met.  Even  the 
citizens  of  Drybone  had  a  good  word 
for  the  beardless  kid  who,  in  a  moment 
of  youthful  romanticism,  had  shot  up 
that  town  for  the  amusement  of  the 
schoolma'ams.  Old  Russel  M.,  whose 
dishonest  efforts  the  sly  lad  had  often 
thwarted,  openly  praised  and  inwardly 
admired,  such  nerve  and  sagacity.  On 
the  Camas  Prairie  we  fellows  consid- 
ered him  to  be  the  best  of  riders. 
Wherever  he  went,  people  put  them- 
selves out  to  make  him  welcome,  and 
always  begged  him  to  pay  them  an- 
other visit;  while  the  rest  of  us  were 
received  indifferently,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  depart  uninvited  to  return. 

Despite  the  cheerfulness  of  his  dis- 
position, Jim  could  not  stand  the  cold 
winter  riding.  He  succeeded  in  en- 
joying the  hospitality  of  big  hearts  and 
warm  firesides  for  a  few  seasons,  but, 
not  being  by  nature  a  hobo,  finally  de- 
cided to  work  in  town  as  a  clerk  dur- 
ing the  snowy  months.  There  the 
praise  of  the  business  men  incited  him 
to  high  ambitions.  The  following  sea- 
son when  the  steers  were  shipped  to 
Omaha,  Jim  accompanied  them.  For 
ten  months  he  attended  the  Gem  City 
Business  College  and  then  returned  to 
become  the  assistant  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Drybone. 

Now  thumbing  microbe-infested 
greenbacks  and  calling  all  the  deposi- 
tors by  their  full  name  is  all  well  and 
good  for  the  cashier  of  a  bank,  but  it 
does  not  keep  a  "broncho-twister"  in 
very  good  condition.  That  was  the 
reason  Jim  failed  to  ride  his  recently 
purchased  cayuse  when,  one  morning 


along  the  road  to  the  Natural  Bridge 
Caves,  she  "turned-to"  with  a  ven- 
geance. We  were  escorting  the 
schoolma'ams  out  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
our  local  scenic  wonders.  Of  course 
they  wanted  an  exhibition  of  the 
"wild  and  woolly  West,"  about  which 
they  had  read  in  novels  until  they  be- 
lieved it  actually  existed.  My  pony  had 
refused  to  buck  despite  many  vigorous 
scratches  that  my  sharp  Spanish  spurs 
had  made  on  his  shoulders;  but  that 
wall-eyed  pinto  of  Jim's,  after  having 
given  three  excellent  center-ring  per- 
formances, finally  decided  to  unseat  the 
assistant  cashier  of  Drybone's  first  and 
only  bank  or  else  break  her  own  worth- 
less, motley-colored  neck  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Jim,  to  my  knowledge,  had  never 
been  thrown,  nor  had  he,  since  his  feet 
first  reached  the  stirrups,  hung  on  to 
the  saddle-horn.  It  was  his  standing 
boast  that  he  could  ride  anything  with 
four  legs.  Therefore,  we  little  thought 
that  he  needed  any  assistance,  until, 
suddenly,  I  noticed  that  he  lost  spirit 
in  "fanning"  the  pitching,  rolling, 
bawling  broncho.  Then  his  sombrero 
and  bridle  reins  fell  from  his  hands, 
and  he  grasped  the  horn  of  the  saddle 
to  which  he  clung  tenaciously.  Jim, 
the  pride  of  Camas  Prairie,  was  "pull- 
ing leather." 

All  too  late  I  realized  his  danger — 
for  it  was  a  rough,  rocky  place  there — 
and  saw  that  he  was  being  jolted  to  un- 
consciousness. His  head  flopped  loose- 
ly; his  body  relaxed  and  became  as 
limp  as  a  dish-rag;  then  he  pitched 
forward  from  the  saddle.  One  foot 
still  held  the  stirrup,  and  as  it  came 
over  the  horse's  back  the  large-row- 
eled  spur  hooked  against  the  cantle  of 
the  saddle,  hanging  him  by  the  one 
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leg  while  his  head  and  arms  were  dan- 
gling about  the  kicking  heels  of  the 
mad  broncho.  In  that  dangerous  posi- 
tion he  was  dragged  over  some  rough 
rocks,  leaving  a  trail  of  blood.  The 
matches  he  carried  in  his  shirt  pocket, 
when  they  were  rubbed  against  the 
rocks,  ignited  and  set  the  cotton  cloth 
to  burning.  Then,  fortunately,  the 
spur  strap  broke,  and  he  rolled  out 
from  beneath  those  flying,  steel-shod 
hoofs.  We  speedily  smothered  the  fire 
and  discovered  that  his  heart  was  still 
beating.  No  bones  were  broken,  but 
there  was  a  deep,  ugly  wound  on  his 
forehead. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  with  water 
and  whisky,  we  tried  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses — even  the  schoolma'ams 
ceased  their  wild  hysterics  and  helped 
administer  to  the  afflicted  "wild  and 
woolly"  cowboy-banker.  As  for  me, 
I  feared  that  my  old  pal  had  cashed 
his  last  checks.  In  those  few  moments 
all  the  long  years  of  our  life  together 
flitted  through  my  worried  mind.  I 
remembered  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
his  friends,  his  loyalty  to  his  comrades, 
his  good  natured  practical  jokes,  his 
lovable  disposition,  and  ever  present 
good  humor  and  wit.  Few  people  have 
ever  known  such  a  friend  and  was  I 
to  lose  him  now?  Aroused  by  the 
thought,  I  poured  more  whisky  down 
him. 

"He's  opening  his  eyes,"  said  the 
brown-eyed  schoolma'am,  who  held 
his  head  in  her  lap.  The  party  crowded 
around  closely  in  their  eagerness  to  see 
if  he  really  were  recovering.  I  watched 
carefully  and  could  detect  a  slight 
quivering  of  his  eyelids;  but  what 
struck  me  was  the  deathly  pallor  of  his 
face,    jim,  who  had  always  been  sun- 


tanned to  a  Kanaka  brown,  who  had 
always  been  strong  and  healthy,  was 
now  lying  there  as  pallid  and  colorless 
as  any  schoolboy  or  bank  clerk.  My 
hardy  pal  of  the  range  was  being 
nursed  by  a  dark-haired  lady  who 
claimed  that  she  had  more  right  than 
I  to  hold  his  head.  Well,  she  couldn't 
stop  me  from  pouring  whisky  down 
his  throat,  and  that  was  what  brought 
him  to. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and,  with  a  wild 
glare,  gazed  beyond  us  for  quite  a 
spell.  A  brown-eyed,  brown-haired 
feminine  face  which  had  the  expres- 
siqn  of  a  mushy,  brindle  jersey  heifer 
interrupted  his  gaze.  She  asked  in  a 
cooing  voice  which  reminded  me  of  the 
bleat  of  a  nanny-goat,  if  he  did  not 
know  her.  To  my  great  delight  he 
simply  glared  through  her  until  she 
drew  back  her  head  far  enough  to  let 
him  look  at  the  rest  of  us.  When  his 
eyes  turned  to  me  they  lost  their  hazy, 
know-nothing  expression  and  he  rec- 
ognized me  and  spoke  in  characteris- 
tic words: 

"Pat,  you  pie-bald  maverick,  is  any- 
body hurt?" 

"No,  Jim,"  I  replied,  "nobody's  hurt, 
but  you've  had  a  good  warning  that 
banking  and  dancing  ain't  good  exer- 
cise for  a  full-grown  cowboy." 

He  looked  at  the  girl  again,  but  did 
not  speak.  Turning  once  more  to  me, 
he  said :  "You're  right,  old  pal,  and  I'm 
going  to  the  camp  with  you  to-morrow. 
Bank  be  busted!  Do  you  think  I'm 
going  to  let  that  chalk-eyed,  patch- 
quilt,  sheep-hearted,  Comanche  pingo 
buck  me  off  again  ?  No  siree !  Not  for 
all  the  money  that  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Drybone  ever  will  handle,  and 
a  whole  herd  of  schoolma'ams!" 


Zarathustra's  Blasphemous  Challenge 


By  Charles  Hancock  Forstcr 

PART  THREE 


A  MAN  told  me  I  was  a  liar  the 
other  day.  At  least  he  gave 
me  to  understand,  in  a  few 
sharp,  short  sentences,  that 
that  was  his  opinion  of  me.  I  didn't 
become  at  all  angry,  because  I  knew 
that  in  these  exciting  days  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  to  the  strict  truth,  es- 
pecially when  talking  about  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  Turkish  atrocities.  I  even 
take  my  own  thoughts  with  a  grain  of 
salt,  and  the  more  enthusiastically  a 
man  talks  about  war  topics  the  more 
critically  should  one  listen  to  him. 
Even  the  arch-angel  couldn't  speak  or 
think  in  a  strictly  truthful  way  about 
his  enemy.  The  fact  is,  that  the  tur- 
moil of  these  days  muddles  the  mind 
and  makes  true  perspective  impossi- 
ble. We  are  in  the  grip  of  passionate, 
raging  currents  of  prejudice,  that  con- 
trol our  wills  and  emotions. 

For  this  very  reason  I  am  glad  that 
I  am  writing  this  third  article  in  the 
High  Sierras,  far  removed  from  the 
awful,  unbridled  chaos  of  things,  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  and  silent  wilder- 
ness. As  I  sit  and  look  around  I  feel 
strangely  near  to  the  reality  of  things. 
Down  from  where  I  came  the  news  of 
battles  flash  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
flags  fly  on  the  high  buildings  and  men 
in  khaki  walk  the  streets  below.  The 
best  of  our  youth  are  leaving  office, 
store  and  factory  for  the  training 
camps.  The  people  are  trying  to  think, 
but  they  cannot.  At  one  moment  they 
justify  things  and  in  the  next  they  feel 
that  the  whole  of  the  human  race  is  in 
the  grip  of  a  big  brain-storm,  a  good 
clinic  for  the  student  of  morbid,  mob 
mentality.  The  fact  is,  a  morbid  men- 
tality is  running  loose  and  trying  to 


knock  two-thirds  of  the  world  down, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  world  is  making 
a  very  desperate  and  expensive  effort 
to  keep  on  its  feet.  The  nearest  par- 
allel to  the  world  war,  that  I  know,  on 
a  small  scale,  was  when  a  keeper  of  a 
mad-house,  in  a  Tennesse  town  where 
I  happened  to  be  visiting,  became 
careless  and  left  the  door  open.  The 
otherwise  peaceful  and  harmless  citi- 
zens had  a  time  on  their  hands,  and  a 
few  of  them  were  hurt,  until  they  got 
the  inmates  back  to  where  they  be- 
longed. The  best  way  to  bring  about 
the  millennium,  after  the  war,  would  be 
for  the  united  forces  of  civilization  to 
establish  and  support  a  mad-house,  an 
international  insane  asylum  for  a  cer- 
tain type  of  diplomats,  warriors,  pro- 
fessional soldiers  and  would-be  pa- 
triots who  insist  on  prating  about  their 
fatherland  in  the  presence  of  foreign- 
ers. But  all  this  is  a  digression.  These 
majestic  peaks  seem  to  give  poise  to 
one's  soul.  They  remain  so  unmoved 
in  the  chaos  of  human  society.  They 
reign  in  the  midst  of  a  stillness  that 
gives  out  a  peace  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding. These  solitudes  speak 
forth,  like  the  rebuke  of  a  great  soul, 
against  the  passion,  the  selfishness  and 
the  insanity  of  these  days.  I  feel  that 
I  want  these  mountains  to  be  my  tutors, 
and  the  silence  of  this  wilderness  to 
give  to  me  a  portion  of  its  spirit.  They 
suggest  to  me  the  deeper  spiritual 
foundations  upon  which  the  future  civ- 
ilization will  forever  remain  secure. 

To  men  of  all  ages  scenes  like  these 
have  suggested  the  presence  behind 
them  of  unseen  powers,  which  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  have  attempted  to 
interpret.     Jesus  Christ,  the  founder 
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of  Christianity,  claimed  to  be  the 
direct  representative  of  the  God  who 
created  the  universe,  and  in  his  teach- 
ings he  explained  God's  attitude  to- 
ward the  human  race.  He  proclaimed 
the  laws  and  principles  upon  which  an 
ideal  human  society  was  to  be  founded 
and  he  sacrificed  his  life  to  realize  it. 
It  is  right  here  where  we  stumble. 
Christ  claimed  to  be  God's  representa- 
tive. He  came  into  the  world  to  carry 
out  God's  purpose.  If  the  great  creator 
of  these  peaks  and  granite  cliffs,  the 
painter  of  these  lights  and  shades,  the 
spirit  that  broods  over  these  silences 
and  breathes  in  the  sighing  of  these 
pines — if  this  great  spirit  willed  to  re- 
veal itself  and  carry  out  its  purposes 
in  Jesus  Christ,  then  why  this  failure  ? 
Why  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  tram- 
pled beneath  the  feet  of  marching  le- 
gions ? 

I  am  asking  these  questions  in  order 
to  get  directly  into  my  subject,  which 
is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  attitude  of 
German  militarism  toward  the  Christ- 
ian religion.  This  attitude,  which  is 
one  of  direct  antagonism,  claims  that 
the  Christian  ideal  of  civilized  society 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  diseased  state  of 
mind,  and  that  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  parallel  between  the  God  revealed 
in  nature  and  the  God  of  Christ.  An 
educated  Prussian  believes  that  Mars 
fits  better  into  the  scheme  of  nature 
than  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ.  Is  this 
true,  and  have  we  Christians  been  mis- 
taken? Is  nature  merely  an  uncon- 
scious force,  where  to  be  weak  is  a 
sin,  and  to  possess  great,  brute  force  is 
a  virtue?  Is  Christianity  a  mistake? 
Are  these  terrible  days  merely  a  return 
to  reality  after  a  lone  illusion,  an 
awakening  after  a  night  of  soothing 
dreams  ? 

The  philosophical  religion  of  Ger- 
man militarism  would  answer:  "Yes!" 
Germany  makes  the  strange  claim  of 
having  philanthropically  awakened  the 
human  race  to  reality.  We  have  been 
living  in  the  humid,  garden  paradise 
of  a  Christian  civilization,  worshiping 
a  morbid  weakling  who  allowed  him- 
self to  be  crucified,  and  sprouting  runts 
instead  of  developing  supermen.    We 


have  been  awakened  out  of  our  dream 
by  our  Prussian  saviors,  and  from 
henceforth  we  will  be  supermen,  dis- 
playing our  muscles  and  whooping  our 
war  songs,  carrying  off  the  prettiest 
and  killing  the  weaklings.  The  classic 
era  has  returned  at  last,  and  the  race 
has  been  saved  from  ruin  and  decay! 

But  let  us  listen  seriously  to  what 
Prussian  philosophy  has  to  say  about 
the  Christian's  God.  Here  it  is :  "Your 
conception  of  God  is  the  thinnest  and 
the  emptiest  in  existence!  Your 
Christianity  is  the  delirium  of  a  set  of 
sick,  cobweb  spinners!  The  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Europe  has  for- 
saken reality  for  the  vagaries  of  your 
religion!  The  idol  that  has  ruined 
Europe  is  the  Christian  conception  of 
God!  God  who  is  a  god  of  the  sick! 
One  of  the  most  corrupt  conceptions 
of  God  that  ever  arrived  on  earth !  It 
represents  the  low  water  mark  of  the 
declining  developments  of  the  god- 
type!  In  this  god  we  find  hostility  to 
life,  to  nature,  and  to  the  will  to 
power!  That  the  strong  nations  of 
Europe  have  not  thrust  from  them- 
selves this  Christian  god  is  verily  no 
honor  to  their  religious  talent,  not  to 
speak  of  their  taste.  They  ought  to 
have  got  the  better  of  this  sickly,  de- 
crepit product  of  decadetice!  A  curse 
lies  upon  them  because  they  have  not 
got  the  better  of  it!  It  has  incorpor- 
ated sickness,  old-age  and  contradic- 
tion into  all  their  instincts !  Two  thou- 
sand years  and  not  a  single  new  god! 
But  still  continuing,  as  if  persisting  by 
right,  this  pitiable  god  of  Christian 
monotheism ;  this  hybrid  image  of  ruin 
derived  from  nullity  and  contradiction, 
in  which  all  decadence  instincts  and 
lassitudes  of  soul  have  their  sanction!" 

Here  is  a  scathing  and  blasphemous 
challenge!  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  How  are  we  going  to  an- 
swer it?  Back  of  the  challenge  is  the 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  the  marching 
legions !  They  are  going  to  prove  their 
creed  if  they  can,  and  show  that  the 
Christian  ideal  of  human  society  is  a 
sick  and  degenerate  one.  But  let  us 
think.  Is  there  not  an  essence  of  truth 
in  this  piece  of     blasphemy?     Have 
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not  the  scholastics  and  the  cloistered 
theologians  of  the  church  woven 
around  the  wonderful  Man  of  Nazareth 
a  bewildering  array  of  metaphysical 
and  theoretical  cobwebs,  and  is  it  not 
true  that  we  hold  to  and  worship  these 
vagaries  rather  than  the  real  Christ! 
Glory  in  deed  and  not  theory  in  creed 
marked  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  have 
made  the  acts,  and  the  words  and  the 
personality  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
playthings  of  the  intellect  rather  than 
the  instruments  by  which  to  build  up 
a  Kingdom  of  God  in  human  society. 
We  have  handled  these  divine  gifts  as 
we  would  a  few  precious  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. We  have  held  to  a  form  of 
godliness,  but  we  have  denied  the 
power  thereof.  We  have  built  up  ec- 
clesiastical systems  with  their  monu- 
ments of  masonry  and  meaningless 
liturgies,  but  we  have  failed  to  trans- 
late our  religion  into  flesh  and  blood. 
Because  of  it,  all  the  men  of  Mars  have 
won  in  the  race,  and  around  our  tem- 
ple domes  the  shells  of  paganism 
laugh,  and  hiss,  and  destroy,  in  hide- 
ous, devil-like  scorn!  The  fighting 
sects  and  prating  theologians  have 
crucified  Christ  afresh  and  thrown  his 


body  to  the  Huns!  But  he  will  arise 
on  the  third  day.  Upon  the  death,  the 
ruin,  and  the  muddle  of  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  he  will  start  to  build 
again  his  church,  but  it  will  not  be  a 
church  of  ritual  and  masonry,  but  a 
temple  of  living  stones  built  up  into  a 
spiritual  house,  where  each  smile  shall 
be  a  hymn  and  each  kindly  deed  a 
prayer. 

Now  let  the  Christian  look  into 
the  face  of  The  Christ  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen!  He 
looks  down  upon  the  blasphemers  of 
his  name!  He  looks  down  upon  the 
widows  and  the  orphans,  the  blood  and 
the  agony!  He  left  his  great  cause  in 
human  hands,  but  how  miserably  they 
have  failed!  He  thought  they  under- 
stood his  Gospel,  but  they  did  not. 
They  have  made  a  failure,  but  He  has 
not.  As  He  looks  along  the  trail  of 
the  Huns,  his  eyes  are  not  those  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  but  of  The  Lion 
of  the  Tribe  of  Judah.  His  anger  is 
righteous  and  terrible.  He  is  coming 
in  His  glory,  and  with  His  hosts  He 
will  cut  His  way  through  the  chaos  and 
the  darkness  to  the  light  of  the  new 
day  of  God. 
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Beloved,  you  may  be  as  all  men  say 

Only  a  transient  spark 
Of  flickering  flame  set  in  a  lamp  of  clay  .  .  . 
I  care  not,  since  you  kindle  all  my  dark 
With  the  immortal  lustres  of  the  day. 
And  tho',  as  men  deem,  Dearest,  you  may  be 

Only  a  common  shell 
Chance-winnowed  by  the  sea-winds  from  the  sea  .  .  . 
I  care  not,  since  you  make  so  audible 
The  subtle  murmurs  of  Eternity. 
And  tho'  you  be,  like  men  of  mortal  race, 

Only  a  hapless  thing 
Which  Death  might  mar  or  Destiny  efface  .  .  . 
I  care  not,  since  unto  my  heart  you  bring 
The  very  Vision  of  God's  dwelling-place. 

Sarojini  Naidu. 


Midden  Treasure 


By  Alice  I.  Whitson 


UNCLE  JOHN  picked  up  Carl's 
new  copy  of  "Treasure  Island" 
one  evening,  and  we  noticed  a 
queer  little  smile  as  he  turned 
the  pages. 

Uncle  John  had  been  with  us  nearly 
a  month,  but  his  stories  of  pioneer  life 
in  Arizona  seemed  as  inexhaustible  as 
they  were  fascinating. 

"Did  you  ever  find  any  treasure,  Un- 
cle John?"  asked  Carl,  quickly. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "I  hunted  some 
once,  and  I've  never  forgotten  it.  It 
was  way  back  when  I  was  a  boy,  too. 
Our  family  had  been  the  first  to  locate 
in  Sulphur  Springs  Valley,  but  in  a 
short  time  most  of  the  land  was  taken 
up,  and  towns  and  villages  appeared  in 
the  mushroom-like  fashion  of  the 
West.  By  the  time  I  was  eighteen, 
there  was  little  of  the  surrounding 
country  that  my  brother  Will  and  I  had 
not  explored.  When  any  stranger 
wished  to  know  of  some  rumored  curi- 
osity along  the  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  the  valley  and  its  enclosing  moun- 
tains, he  was  sure  to  be  referred  to  the 
'Deaver  boys.' 

"Returning  from  a  hunting  trip  one 
spring  evening,  we  came  upon  an  old 
Mexican  lying  under  a  yucca  plant  in 
the  mesquite  flat  north  of  the  ranch. 
He  seemed  to  be  almost  lifeless,  but 
with  a  few  gulps  of  water  revived 
enough  to  tell  us  that  his  partner  had 
deserted  him  and  his  horse  had  run 
away.  Our  ponies  were  too  small  to 
carry  a  dead  weight  of  two  men,  so  we 
got  the  man  on  one  horse  and  took 
turns  in  walking  beside  him.  We  had 
almost  reached  the  State  Highway, 
when  the  Mexican  suddenly  groaned, 
and  in  spite  of  my  efforts  slipped  and 
rolled  from  the  saddle.  Will  came  back 
to  help,  but  the  man  seemed  to  think 


us  enemies,  and  fought  so  desperately 
that  we  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  laid 
him  down  to  await  developments.  Sud- 
denly he  sat  up,  and  his  words  became 
coherent,  while  his  eyes  looked  intelli- 
gent. 

"  'Cochise,'  he  said,  'keep  much  gold 
jewels  up  there,'  pointing. 

"Our  curiosity  aroused,  we  ques- 
tioned him.  He  pointed  often  to  a  high 
mountain  we  called  Square-top,  and 
said  that  Cochise,  the  old  Indian  chief 
who  had  ruled  the  plains  a  few  years 
before,  had  hidden  all  his  treasure 
there.  He  gave  us  rather  minute  direc- 
tions, all  in  Spanish,  for  finding  the 
spot.  He  had  helped  to  hide  it  there 
himself,  he  said,  but  after  Cochise's 
death  had  fled  to  Mexico,  intending  to 
come  back  for  the  treasure.  His 
strength  seemed  to  leave  him  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come,  and  he  again 
fell  unconscious.  We  got  him  to  the 
house,  but  he  could  not  be  revived, 
and  after  he  had  been  buried,  Will  and 
I  discussed  the  probability  of  his  story. 
We  knew  that  there  had  been  several 
renegade  Mexicans  with  Cochise's 
band,  and  this  mountain  happened  to 
be  the  only  one  in  many  miles  which 
we  had  not  explored.  It  seemed  pos- 
sible that  there  might  be  something  in 
what  the  old  Mexican  said.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  a  good  excuse  for  a  trip. 

"Accordingly  we  set  out  for  Square- 
top  early  the  next  morning.  It  was 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  ranch.  The 
climb  was  steep  where  we  had  started 
up,  but  was  shorter,  so  we  kept  on  in 
spite  of  the  loose  rocks  which  con- 
stantly threatened  to  take  us  with 
them  to  the  bottom.  We  soon  found 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  small  can- 
yon, where  the  rocks  were  bigger  and 
solid,  so  we  kept  it  as  a  trail.    When 
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we  reached  the  head  of  the  canyon  and 
clambered  out  of  its  bed,  we  discov- 
ered to  our  surprise  that  we  were  with- 
in two  hundred  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  but  separated  from  it  by  an 
almost  perpendicular  cliff.  One  scrag- 
gly  oak  was  growing  near  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  and  as  we  came  near,  a  series 
of  terraces  or  steps  could  be  seen. 

"We  had  to  climb  the  tree  to  reach 
the  ledge  above  it,  where  we  discov- 
ered a  sort  of  ravine  leading  still 
higher.  The  ravine  seemed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  dike  of  soft  rock,  and 
extended  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
By  the  time  we  had  wormed  our  way 
up  through  this  crack,  we  were  too 
breathless  to  look  about  us.  When  we 
did,  instead  of  the  square,  table-like 
top  we  expected,  we  found  ourselves 
on  a  narrow,  uneven  ridge,  about  two 
hundred  yards  long.  A  number  of 
small  monuments  of  rock,  evidently 
artificial,  were  scattered  near  the  edge. 
We  tore  down  several  of  them,  as  they 
were  simply  built  of  piled  up  stones. 
The  only  things  we  found,  however, 
were  a  few  wood  mice  and  a  jack-rab- 
bit. We  found  no  trace  of  their  having 
been  used  for  hiding  places,  and  grow- 
ing tired  of  tearing  them  down,  I  wan- 
dered toward  the  center  of  the  ridge, 
while  Will  started  off  to  explore  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain. 

"Two  or  three  yucca  plants  stood 
near  the  center  of  the  ridge,  and  on  go- 
ing around  them,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a  big  open  sort  of  cave.  Like  the 
monuments,  it  was  built  of  loose  rocks 
piled  up  amphitheatre  fashion,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  high  at  the  back.  Al- 
most in  the  center  of  the  semi-circle 
was  a  broad,  flat  rock  about  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  placed  on  smaller 
rocks  which  raised  it  several  feet  from 
the  ground.  All  this  was  evidence  of 
human  habitation,  but  there  was  still 
no  sign  of  any  treasure,  and  I  began 
poking  around  among  the  loose  stones 
to  see  if  I  could  find  anything.  I 
picked  up  two  or  three  stones  and 
threw  them  at  the  wall,  more  to  test  its 
strength  than  for  any  definite  purpose. 
Suddenly  I  heard,  close  at  my  feet,  an 
ominous  hiss.     I  whirled  just  in  time 


to  see  the  venomous  fangs  of  a  rattler 
dart  toward  the  place  where  my  foot 
had  been.  The  reptile  was  small,  and 
a  blow  from  the  heavy  stick  I  carried 
settled  him.  Rattlers  were  too  com- 
mon then  to  be  worth  a  second  thought 
and  I  stooped  for  more  stones  to  throw, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  another  head 
protruding  from  the  rocks  in  front  of 
me.  I  threw  at  it,  and  as  the  stone 
fell  to  the  ground,  the  whole  of  that 
little  amphitheatre  of  rock  suddenly 
became  a  mass  of  wriggling  life. 
Every  crevice  in  the  rock  seemed  to 
harbor  a  snake.  With  one  yell  I  gave 
a  leap  backward  and  felt  something 
soft  under  my  foot.  The  snake  had 
reared  upward  and  was  striking  at  my 
leather  leggins  with  all  its  strength, 
while  there  were  dozens  behind  me. 
The  big  flat  rock  was  close  to  me,  and 
with  some  wild  idea  of  kicking  them 
off  as  they  came,  I  jumped  for  it.  Even 
row  I  shudder  to  think  of  falling  in 
that  sea  of  darting  fangs.  From  the 
top  of  that  rock  I  looked  upon  a  spec- 
tacle which  possibly  no  other  man  has 
ever  seen.  To  estimate  the  number  of 
snakes  would  be  impossible,  but  they 
were  nearer  thousands  than  hundreds. 
All  around  me  were  squirming  bodies 
and  glittering  eyes,  each  one  appar- 
ently fixed  on  me. 

"If  Will  had  not  come  just  when  he 
did,  I  believe  I  should  have  fallen 
among  them.  His  voice  brought  me  to 
my  senses,  and  I  warned  him  not  to 
come  too  close.  In  the  meantime,  I 
had  kicked  several  snakes  back  from 
my  rock,  but  it  was  plain  that  it  would 
not  long  be  safe.  The  only  plan  I 
could  see  was  to  dash  across  the  snakes 
in  front  of  me,  and  risk  the  chance  of 
their  bites  reaching  above  my  leggins. 
Many  of  the  snakes  could  have  struck 
above  my  waist,  however,  and  the  plan 
seemed  a  desperate  one. 

"Suddenly  Will  exclaimed,  'Keep 
'em  off  a  minute  longer,  Ray,'  and  be- 
gan to  take  off  his  own  leggins  and 
leather  coat.  I  had  all  I  could  do  just 
then  keeping  the  snakes  off  my  rock, 
and  didn't  even  try  to  think  what  his 
idea  was  until  he  said : 

"  'Now,   Ray,  I'll  throw  these   for 
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stepping  stones  for  you,  and  you  can  follow  us  from  the  den,  however,  when 
jump  on  them  if  you  do  it  before  the  we  were  once  clear  of  them.  We  did 
snakes  can  get  out  from  under  them,  not  try  to  rescue  the  coat  and  leggins. 
If  you  fall  it's  all  over.'  but  made  the  best  of  our  way  down  the 
"He  didn't  need  to  tell  me  that,  but  mountain,  for  we  had  enough  of  trea- 
I  couldn't  stay  there  any  longer,  for  sure  hunting.  I  have  heard  since  that 
they  were  coming  too  fast  for  me,  and  a  collector  visited  this  same  den  of 
I  yelled,  'Throw  it.'  Never  have  I  been  snakes,  but  failed  because  of  their 
on  stepping  stones  more  slippery  and  fierceness  and  number  to  get  any  spec- 
treacherous,  and  surely  never  was  a  imens.  For  myself,  it  was  such  an  aw- 
stream  more  deadly,  crossed  in  any  ful  experience  I  did  not  care  to  re- 
fashion.    The  snakes  did  not  try  to  peat  it." 


SOMEWHERE 

Laddie  o'  mine,  whaur  did  ye  gae  ? 

Nae  letter  hae  I  and  my  heart's  fu'  o'  wae. 

Laddie  o'  mine,  o'er  the  whispering  spray 

O'  the  sea  that  sobs  a'  the  dreary  day. 

My  heart  is  a-hungering  to  find  ye,  my  ain. 

Fu'  lanely  thy  house  and  f u'  cauld  thy  hearthstane ; 

An'  "Somewhere  in  France"  is  a  fearfu'  refrain; 

But  the  sea  seems  to  sing  it  again  and  again. 

Laddie  o'  mine,  I've  a  secret  to  tell, 
Dinna  ye  ken,  when  the  moon  was  auld. 
Ye  held  me  sae  close  and  ye  lo'ed  me  sae  well ; 
An'  we  kissed  wi'  a  love  that  couldna  grow  cauld ; 
An'  a'  night  the  stars  seemed  spinning  a  spell? 
Hark,  Laddie,  thy  wifie — The  secret  is  tauld. 
****** 

"Somewhere  in  France,"  hush-a-bye,  my  ain, 
"Somewhere  in  France"  thy  father  was  slain; 
O  Laddie,  pitiless  pierces  the  pain, 
An'  thy  bairn  lies  ill  on  thy  ain  hearthstane. 
Nae  wheat  bread,  nae  milk,  nae  potatoes,  nae  meat, 
Nae  fuel  for  the  fire — cauld  hisses  the  sleet. 
"Somewhere  in  France"  they  have  sent  a  fine  fleet; 
In  a'  merry  England  there's  plenty  to  eat. 

But  here  whaur  the  Pilgrims  prayed  on  the  shore, 
Suffering  and  hunger  slip  in  at  the  door. 
My  ain  Laddie's  killed;  my  heart  is  a'  cauld; 
My  wee  bairn  lies  dead,  only  ane  month  auld. 
"Somewhere  in  France,"  whaur  our  wounded  lie, 
Laddie  o'  mine,  I'll  gae  nurse — and  die. 

Grace  MacFarl\nd. 


Sisters 


By  Clara  Glover  Case 


Ai^LINE  Ridgeworthy,  instructor 
in  mathematics  at  a  select 
school  in  Berkeley,  California, 
came  down  a  pretty  little 
wooded  path  of  the  Claremont  Hills, 
one  morning  in  January  of  the  year 
nineteen-seventeen,  and  approached 
the  waiting  Key  Route  train  at  the  sta- 
tion. 

She  stepped  lightly  and  daintily, 
with  due  regard  for  her  white  shoes, 
and  realized,  with  a  little  feminine 
thrill  of  satisfaction  that  her  blue- 
gray  tailored  suit  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  when,  upon  entering  the 
car,  she  subconsciously  noted  the  ap- 
praising glance  of  its  sole  passenger. 
The  man's  impression  was  that  of 
somebody  very  prim  indeed,  who 
yet  someway  made  him  think  of  an 
apple  orchard  in  May.  Miss  Ridge- 
worthy felt  the  apple-tint  grow  deeper 
as  she  read  the  awful  headlines  in  his 
San  Francisco  paper:  "Two  Hundred 
Women  of  the  Underworld  Visit  the 
Rev.  Paul  Smith." 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  man 
seemed  to  know  her.  She  wondered 
if  she  had  met  him  at  the  University 
affair  she  had  attended  the  other  day. 
For  once  she  blessed  her  habit  of  frig- 
idly acknowledging  introductions  and 
then  forgetting  them.  She  need  not  be 
embarrassed  by  speaking  to  him.  But 
men,  as  Miss  Ridgeworthy  had  per- 
haps forgotten,  are  sometimes  neither 
timid  nor  frigid.  That  man  moved 
from  his  little  end  seat  to  one  across 
the  aisle  from  her,  lifting  his  hat  un- 
obtrusively as  he  did  so.  He  gave 
her  a  few  minutes  to  recover  from  the 
flutter  caused  by  this  overt  act,  before 
he  remarked:  "Pleasant  affair  the 
other  evening  at  Professor — er — 
what's  his  name?" 


"Smith,"  suggested  Miss  Ridgewor- 
thy, but  the  sarcasm  evidently  eluded 
him. 

"Er — say,  my  memory  is  not  so  bad 
as  that,"  he  said,  "but  names  always 
did  get  me." 

She  simply  couldn't  resist  it.  "Do 
you  mean  get  the  better  of  you?" 

"Eh?"  carelessly.  "I  wasn't  think- 
ing English  was  your  line." 

Again  she  fell  into  the  trap.  "I 
teach  mathematics,"  curtly. 

He  returned  to  his  paper,  while  her 
busy  mind  continued  to  search  its  in- 
ner recesses.  Who  was  he?  Did  he 
really  know  her? 

As  they  left  the  train  to  take  the 
ferry  across  the  bay,  he  seemed  to  set- 
tle the  question  by  calling  her  by 
name.  "If  you'll  come  this  way,  Miss 
Ridgeworthy,  you'll  get  around  the 
other  side  of  the  train  much  quicker." 

Her  mind  registered  its  protest 
more  quickly,  but  she  did  not  speak 
aloud,  merely  smiled  assent.  Arline 
Ridgeworthy,  instructor  of  mathemat- 
ics, and  model  of  behavior  for  the 
young,  as  such,  regretted  the  smile. 
Arline  Ridgeworthy,  holiday-making, 
with  the  soft  spring  air  blowing  deli- 
cate little  curls  around  her  face,  and 
the  delicious  salt  air  bringing  laughter 
into  her  eyes,  entered  a  little  into  the 
spirit  of  the  adventure.  She  glanced 
shyly  around.  No  other  woman  on  that 
early  morning  boat  was  walking  beside 
a  finer  looking  man  than  she. 

"Shall  we  sit  outside?"  he  asked, 
casually. 

"I  always  do,"  she  answered,  lulling 
her  protesting  conscience  by  keeping  a 
reservation  in  the  corner  of  her  mind 
to  the  effect  that  if  she  did  not  know 
him  it  were  easy  to  pass  him  by  if  she 
ever  saw  him  again.     But  just  before 
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they  reached  the  ferry  building  she 
lost  her  position  irretrievably.  She 
saw  the  minister  of  the  "First"  church 
approaching.  With  one  gasp  of  horror 
her  mathematical  consciousness  dived 
into  deep  water  and  left  her  to  flounder 
on  the  surface  alone. 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Blank?"  she 
asked  her  companion. 

"Er — I  forget,"  he  answered 
vaguely. 

"Then  what  is  your  awful  name?" 
she  whispered  hurriedly. 

His  eyes  twinkled,  she  was  sure,  but 
whether  he  did  not  answer  because  he 
enjoyed  her  discomfiture,  or  whether 
he  really  hadn't  time,  she  never  knew. 
She  admitted  that  he  retrieved  himself 
gracefully,  for  he  greeted  the  reverend 
gentleman  like  a  long-lost  friend,  and 
murmured  his  own  name  by  way  of 
helping  matters  out,  but  so  indistinctly 
that  Miss  Ridgeworthy  quite  lost  it. 
Mr.  Blank  gave  all  the  tokens  of  cor- 
dially remembering  That  Man.  But 
then  she  reflected  that  ministers  are 
diplomatic,  and  she  longed  for  the 
crowded  ferry  building,  where  she 
could  divest  herself  of  her  companions 
and  their  duplicity  as  well  as  her  own. 
She  was  the  more  disturbed  when  she 
heard  the  words  "Paul  Smith"  as  they 
stood  a  little  apart  from  her.  She  re- 
sented that  mention  as  she  resented  the 
deck-hand's  mop  brought  too  close  to 
her  spotless  garments.  She  indig- 
nantly took  her  altogether  v^nrthy  pres- 
ence around  to  the  otfter  "'iA'de  of  the 
boat,  and  left  by  the  upstairs  exit. 

As  she  came  out  into  the  open  she 
felt  her  thoughts  lighten  and  her  fancy 
spread  clean  wings  once  more.  She 
leisurely  made  her  choice  of  carlines, 
then,  on  point  of  entering  a  Sutter 
street  car,  changed  her  mind,  disturbed 
by  the  contact  of  certain  "coarse  crea- 
tures" who  preceded  her  on  the  car- 
steps.  She  did  not  doubt  that  they 
were  some  of  "those  wretched  wo- 
men" in  whom  That  Man  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  "First,"  and  Rev.  Paul 
Smith,  and  heaven  knows  how  many 
other  men,  were  interested.  Could  it 
be  that  the  sallow  girl  with  untidy  hair 
had  ever  possessed  a  personality,  even 


as  she  herself?  They  evidently  were 
going  toward  those  so-called  "respect- 
able" blocks  of  which  the  paper  had 
spoken.  She  moved  to  the  edge  of  the 
walk,  but  did  not  take  the  car  then 
passing.  Her  mathematical  conscious- 
ness was  at  work,  but  it  had  not  led 
her  to  a  conclusion.  But  when  the 
third  Sutter  car  passed  she  climbed 
upon  the  platform  and  she  too  passed 
along  the  way  of  those  more  dingy 
creations  of  the  Lord. 

That  Man  had  also  taken  a  Sutter 
street  car.  He  was  on  the  one  which 
passed  Arline,  lost  in  her  reverie.  He 
seemed  to  have  half  a  mind  to  dis- 
mount, but  changed  his  intention  at  the 
last  second  and  swung  himself  back 
upon  the  platform  as  Arline  stepped 
upon  the  third  car,  closely  following 
the  second.  From  which  it  might  have 
seemed,  if  he  had  been  in  appearance 
a  more  idle  fellow,  as  if  he  had  been 
somewhat  influenced  by  Miss  Ridge- 
worthy's  movements.  It  might  even 
have  been  thought  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed Arline.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, would  hardly  account  for  his 
smile  of  pleased  surprise  when  he  saw 
her  standing  upon  the  comer.  Per- 
haps his  temporary  impulse  to  leave 
the  car  was  one  of  those  springtime 
fancies  which  lead  one  to  retract  one's 
steps  to  a  hurriedly-passed  florist's 
window.  Certainly  Arline's  face  was 
as  lovely  as  any  flower  of  the  spring- 
time, though  In  its  temporary  harden- 
ing It  reminded  him  now  of  an  exqui- 
sitely tinted  cameo. 

Arline  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  over- 
dressed female  figures  standing  upon 
a  street  corner  waiting  for  the  car  to 
pass.  They  reminded  her  of  the  girls 
whom  she  was  sub-consciously  follow- 
ing, and  she  left  the  car  at  the  next 
block,  waiting  at  the  comer  for  It  to 
pass.  She  blushed  a  little  when  she 
realized  how  literally  she  was  follow- 
ing the  paths  of  the  unrighteous.  In 
some  confusion  she  started  to  dart 
across  the  street,  but  a  heavy  team  was 
passing.  Next  she  returned  to  the 
walk  to  avoid  a  passing  motor,  and 
then,  horrible  moment,  she  saw  That 
Man  approaching  with  his  hand  reach- 
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ing  toward  his  hat.  A  fear  of  being 
pursued  came  over  her.  She  started 
blindly  across  again,  without  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  man.  From  that 
direction  destruction  came. 

4:  :j:  *  * 

When  she  recovered  consciousness 
he  was  bending  over  her  in  a  dimly 
lighted  parlor  in  an  old  house,  a  sort 
of  back  parlor,  evidently,  but  set  with 
tables.    She  looked  around  wildly. 

"Acquaintance  of  mine,"  he  was  ex- 
plaining to  the  man  with  the  little  sat- 
chel, who  seemed  to  be  upon  the  point 
of  leaving.  "I  just  happened  along. 
Know  lots  of  her  friends.  So  glad  she 
wasn't  hurt.  When  she  recovers  from 
the  shock,  I'll  take  her  home.  We'll 
have  some  coffee  or  something  now 
we're  here.    Good-bye,  doctor." 

Arline  was  alone  in  the  sombre  par- 
lor with  That  Man. 

A  faint  tinge  of  pink  came  into  her 
cheeks.  "I'm  all  right  now,"  she  fal- 
tered.   "I'll  just  go  along." 

She  started  to  arise.  Horrors!  She 
was  in  her  stocking  feet  and  her  petti- 
coat. She  straightened  her  stately 
head  and  looked  at  him  in  hot  anger. 
An  answering  red  stole  up  behind  the 
brown  in  his  cheeks.  "They've  gone 
to  be  cleaned,"  he  explained  stiffly. 
"Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  if 
you  waited  for  their  return." 

"Then  why,"  she  questioned  bitterly, 
"do  you  inflict  your  horrible  presence 
upon  me  here  ?" 

"I'll  leave  you  if  you  wish,"  he  said, 
"but  I  feel  responsible  for  you.  I 
brought  you  in  here  and  I  should  like 
to  see  you  safely  outside  again." 

"Where  am  I,  then?"  she  cried, 
wildly. 

He  spoke  soothingly:  "In  a  perfectly 
respectable  house,  for  respectable 
people.  Nevertheless,  I  choose  to  see 
you  safely  outside  again." 

She  looked  at  him  in  open  horror, 
and  obviously  she  placed  no  faith  in 
him.  Her  eyes,  hideously  opened  by 
the  papers  of  the  week,  and  the  "infam- 
ous creatures"  whom  she  had  half-fol- 
lowed that  morning,  saw  in  his  manner 
only  a  mocking  deference.  She  was 
terribly  abashed,  but  not  as  yet  afraid. 


She  intensely  disliked  the  situation, 
but  she  yet  hoped  that  with  the  return 
of  her  cleansed  garments  she  could  re- 
cover her  lightness  of  spirit.  Perhaps 
she  should  conciliate  the  creature.  It 
might  be  wiser.  He  had  such  an  air 
of  authority  about  him.  She  fell  to 
shivering  a  little. 

The  waiter  brought  in  the  coffee,  a 
sullen-looking  creature  who  answered 
only  in  German  when  That  Man  spoke 
to  him.  No  chance  for  an  appeal 
there.  But  he  remained  to  serve  them 
while  they  drank  their  hot  coffee  and 
ate  their  little  cakes  in  silence.  His 
presence  comforted  her  a  little,  and  the 
warm  coffee  brought  back  the  color  to 
her  cheeks  and  infused  a  little  warmth 
in  her  manner. 

"Tell  me,"  she  asked,  "what  really 
happened?" 

"I  saved  your  life,"  he  said;  "a  mat- 
ter of  no  moment.    Forget  it." 

She  essayed  a  little  smile.  "Perhaps 
I  find  it  of  some  moment.  Accept  my 
grateful  thanks." 

"I  have  been  repaid,"  he  answered 
savagely;  "remember  I  carried  you  in 
here." 

"Was  I  heavy?"  An  unfortunate 
note !    She  bit  her  lips  at  the  error. 

"Not  for  me.  I'm  a  big  fellow,  you 
know."  Her  confusion  restored  his 
kindness. 

"You  will  want  to  bring  back  your 
looks  and  feeling  to  normal."  He  spoke 
hurriedly  to  the  waiter.  The  latter 
grinned  fo-  .shly  and  pulled  open  the 
heavy  curtains,  disclosing  a  dressing 
table  to  her  astonished  eyes,  and  other 
furnishings  of  a  sleeping  apartment. 
Then  he  took  the  tray  and  went  out, 
closing  the  heavy  door  behind  him. 

"I  will  wait  for  you  here,"  said  That 
Man.  "Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke?"  She 
was  gazing  at  him,  horror-stricken.  He 
spoke  soothingly,  as  to  a  child:  "Go 
and  get  yourself  ready  for  your  street 
garments.  There  is  a  little  mud  upon 
your  hair.  Not  but  what,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  like  you  just  as  well 
that  way.  You're  only  human,  after 
all;  you  can't  altogether  escape  the 
mud  of  the  passers-by."  She  did  not 
seem  to  hear  him.    She  gazed  ahead  in 
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wild  afright.     Her  form  stiffened  and 

she  fell  from  the  chair.    Arline  had  un- 

dignifiedly  fainted. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Man  took  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  bell,  with,  it  may  be,  a  little  re- 
lief in  the  thought  that  he  could  turn 
her  over  to  the  doctor ;  later  to  the  taxi- 
driver,  and  then  to  her  landlady  or 
hostess.  But  something  primitive  halted 
him  with  his  hand  on  the  bell.  Let  his 
excuse  be  that  such  adventures  do  not 
befall  a  man  every  day,  and  that  Ar- 
line, as  seen  now,  without  her  severely 
expressed  instructorship,  was  more 
than  passing  fair.  Those  delicate  ten- 
drils of  exactly  the  right  shade  of 
brown  hair  were  never  meant  to  lie  un- 
noticed, and  he  touched  them  caress- 
ingly. 

His  temporary  indecision  passed ;  he 
suddenly  showed  himself  adept  at  first 
aid,  shook  her,  brought  cold  water  and 
laid  a  wet  handkerchief  on  her  fore- 
head. Then  as  a  tinge  of  color  crept 
back  into  her  face,  he  held  her  closely 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  back  to  con- 
sciousness. 

Her  startled  eyes  opened  and  met 
his,  while  a  flaming  red  drove  away 
the  pallor.  She  pushed  him  from  her. 
"How  I  hate  you !"  she  gasped. 

He  laid  her  gently  back  upon  the 
sofa. 

"It  isn't  nice  to  hate,"  he  said;  "I 
don't  hate  you  at  all." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me?" 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"God  knows.  After  I  saw  those 
wretched  creatures  on  the  car,  nothing 
could  amaze  me." 

"Friends  of  mine,  I  suppose,  and  for 
all  we  know,  former  schoolmates  of 
yours, 

"For  the  Colonel's     lady     and     Judy 

0 'Grady, 
Are  sisters  under  the  skin,'  " 

he  quoted. 

"Never." 

"I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit, 
and  then  if  you  will  brush  your  hair 
and  rearrange  your  features,    I'd    be 


willing  to  escort  you  to  the  ferry." 

"Go  ahead."  She  spoke  bravely, 
though  her  lips  were  trembling. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  not  about 
those  wretched  creatures  who  are  the 
objects  of  a  good  woman's  scorn,  but 
about  you,  who  scorn  them — and  I  do 
truly  believe  that  your  sin  is  the  greater 
of  the  two." 

"A  man's  point  of  view." 

"Not  so,"  he  protested,  "but  the  view 
of  one  who  has  worked  patiently  in  this 
field  and  that,  in  all  branches  of  social 
service,  and  found  the  fault  not  so 
much  of  those  who  have  slipped  down 
as  of  those  who  fail  to  help  them  climb 
anew." 

She  raised  herself  and  unconsciously 
straightened  her  hair. 

"Oh,  then,  you  are  really  a  good 
man." 

He  bowed  ironically.  "I  am  flat- 
tered; at  least  I  can  now  be  classified 
by  you." 

A  knock  discreetly  announced  arrival 
of  Arline's  cleansed  garments  from 
the  tailor's.  She  snatched  them  from 
the  messenger  and  retreated  into  the 
inner  room.  When  she  timidly  peeped 
through  the  curtains,  she  found  the 
man  sitting  as  she  had  left  him,  with 
his  hand  supporting  his  chin,  appar- 
ently in  a  mood  of  sad  and  pained 
sternness,  which  Arline  approved,  as 
she  had  approved  nothing  about  him 
thus  far. 

She  stood  before  him  meekly.  "I 
wonder  if  you'll  forgive  me,"  she  said. 
"And  I  wish  you  wouldn't  consider  me 
too  unworthy,  for  I  do  a  little  settle- 
ment work  myself." 

But  when  he  aroused  himself  and 

looked  around,  she  was  gone. 

*  *  *  * 

Any  one  chancing  upon  Arline  in  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  upon  which  she 
walked  aside  from  safely  beaten  paths, 
would  have  perhaps  noted  that  she  was 
even  more  glowingly  clean  than  usual. 
If  so,  it  would  have  been  only  a  just 
tribute  to  her  painstaking  effort  to  ef- 
face the  last  trace  of  the  morning's  un- 
fortunate occurrence  from  her  dainty 
exterior.  But  from  the  pathetic  droop 
of  her  mouth,  and  the  slightly  furtive 
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glance  of  her  eye,  so  different  from  her 
usually  frank  expression,  you  might 
have  suspected,  had  you  known  the 
circumstances,  that  she  was  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  renovation  of  her  in- 
terior mental  furnishings. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  changing  from 
the  first  promise  of  spring  into  sullen 
cloudiness  and  fog,  one  might  have 
noted  a  change  in  Arline.  Children  are 
sharp-eyed,  and  one  whispered  to  an- 
other that  Miss  Ridgeworthy  still  had 
hopes,  to  which  the  other  responded 
lightly:  "Impossible:  she  must  be 
nearly  thirty." 

In  dress  and  manner,  however,  were 
not  the  greatest  changes,  and  none  real- 
ized this  better  than  Arline  herself.  She 
was  having  day  dreams.  At  first  she 
fought  against  them  as  a  hopeless  ob- 
session. At  last  yielding,  not  sloth- 
fully,  to  pleasant,  harmless  fancies,  but 
abruptly  as  a  stern  Calvanist  might 
have  turned,  and  flung  himself  repent- 
ant into  the  arms  of  the  mother  church, 
crying  for  comfort  at  whatever  cost. 
She  had  gradually  abandoned  the  half- 
defended  hope  of  seeing  That  Man 
again.  It  was  only  then  that  she  took 
to  dreaming  of  him. 

She  even  set  a  chair  for  him  some- 
times in  her  tiny  setting  room,  talked 
to  him,  but  not  aloud,  roused  him  to 
new  ideals,  and  incidentally  awoke 
them  in  herself.  At  last,  very  gradu- 
ally, with  many  apologies  and  excuses 
to  herself,  she  drifted  into  the  fancy 
that  they  were  engaged.  She  haughtily 
defended  herself  to  the  accusing  Cal- 


vinist  within  her:  "I  guess  perfectly 
good  women  have  been  married,  have 
they  not?  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to 
marry  if  I  choose,  haven't  I?  Anyway, 
I'll  never  see  him  again,  will  I?  And 
what  is  the  harm,  tell  me  that?" 

A  week  or  so  ago,  Arline  went  to  a 
lecture  on  Social  Welfare  work  in 
charge  of  a  certain  philanthropic  or- 
ganization. She  attributed  her  attend- 
ance to  an  excess  of  indolence  brought 
on  by  too  much  day-dreaming.  Any- 
way, there  was  That  Man,  for  the  ap- 
parent purpose  of  giving  a  short  talk. 
Arline,  sitting  too  near  the  front,  felt 
her  cheeks  flame,  but  she  could  have 
laughed  from  sheer  relief  when  he  an- 
nounced his  subject  as  "Defective 
Children  in  Our  Cities,"  and  said  noth- 
ing of  defective  women. 

She  hastened  away  at  the  close  of 
the  speech,  then  when  she  reached 
home,  sat  down  and  wept  because  she 
hadn't  remained.  Which  proves  that 
women,  even  when  they  teach  mathe- 
matics, are  much  safer  not  to  have  day 
dreams,  but  only  to  jog  along  comfort- 
ably in   every-day  fashion. 

*  *  if  >¥ 

What  saved  the  day  was  Arline's 
furious  blushing.  It  showed  the  man 
that  she  wasn't  quite  indifferent  to  him 
as  he  had  foolishly  expected  her  to  be. 
He  managed  straightway  to  get  her  ad- 
dress from  somebody,  and  went  to 
call  upon  her  quite  conventionally  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  So  let  us  hope  that 
it  all  ended  happily  in  spite  of,  or  per- 
haps because  of,  Rev.  Paul  Smith. 
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The  Sailor's  Story 


By  Newell  Batman 


So  you  envy  the  lot  of  a  sailor, 
And  you  long  to  follow  the  sea. 

Well,  wait  while  I  tell  my  tale,  sir, 
And  you  see  what  it  did  for  me. 

I'll  have  to  be  fair  and  admit,  though 
It  wasn't  the  sea  was  to  blame, 

'Twas  only  the  life  aboard  the  ships. 
And  myself,  that  deserves  the  shame. 

Now,  it  all  began  in  London 

When  I  was  down  on  my  luck  one  night, 
And  wandered  off  to  the  waterfront 

And  there,  like  a  fool,  got  tight. 

For  I  awoke  from  my  spree  next  morning. 
Miles  from  the  fog-veiled  shore. 

In  the  hold  of  a  foreign  trader 
Sailing  for  Singapore. 

This  bark  was  an  old  three-master, 
With  a  crew  of  foreign  swine; 

The  blackest,  foulest  hell-ship 
That  ever  dipped  to  the  brine. 

So  fancy  a  shanghaied  lubber, 

Not  knowing  a  sail  or  rope, 
Shipped  on  a  filthy  tub,  like  that. 

To  the  far-off  Malay  coast. 
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Oh!  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble, 

And  a  bloody  fight  one  night, 
And  broke  the  skull  of  a  brawling  bloke. 
When  he  lunged  with  an  ugly  knife. 

And  I  stood  the  blows  and  floggings 
That  the  brutal  mate  gave  me, 

And  along  o'  the  work  that  voyage 
They  made  me  a  real  A.  B. 

But  I  didn't  go  back  to  England 
With  that  evil,  cut-throat  crew; 

For  I  up  and  deserted  in  Aden 

Like  they  warned  me  I  shouldn't  do. 

And  then  I  signed  on  a  steamer, 
A  dingy  tramp  from  the  States, 

An  old  tin  tub,  slow  as  a  sub.. 
All  putty  and  rusting  plates. 

She  served  as  a  blockade  runner. 

And  mocked  at  the  warships'  guns; 

A  rover  bold  that  sailed  the  seas 
Where  never  a  liner  runs. 

But  a  storm  blew  up  one  midnight. 
That  took  her  boats  at  a  gulp. 

Snapped  the  masts  and  smashed  the  rail, 
And  pounded  her  bows  to  pulp. 

I  swam  ashore  at  an  island 

And  was  almost  drowned  in  the  tide. 
But  I  knew  it  was  surely  death  to  stay. 

So  I  chanced  it  over  the  side. 

Oh !  I  sought  adventure  in  many  ports, 
But  I  squandered  all  my  gold, 

And  now  I'm  stranded  without  a  ship. 
Drunken  and  growing  old. 

But  here's  good  luck  in  a  glass  of  grog. 
And  this  you'll  learn  from  me. 

Where  the  wisest  man  may  win  on  land. 
He'll  only  .lose  at  sea. 


The  Raid 


By  Everad  Haley 


YOU  are  to  have  a  rest  this  time 
up,"  said  O.  C.  Company.  "You 
are  for  a  sort  of  course;  at- 
tached to  the  artillery  for  in- 
formation, the  order  says.  Anyway, 
you're  not  for  the  front  line.  You've 
eight  clear  days,  and  a  bed  at  the  end 
of  every  one  of  them.  You  lucky 
blighter!" 

"Sounds  all  right,"  said  Second- 
Lieutenant  Penne.  "Wonder  what  'at- 
tached to  the  artillery'  means !" 

"When  I  was  attached  to  the  artil- 
lery," said  O.  C.  Company,  "it  chiefly 
meant  that  I  turned  up  at  the  battery 
about  eleven  o'clock  and  went  down 
to  the  0.  P.  with  the  observing  officer; 
at  twelve  o'clock  I  came  back  with  the 
officer  he'd  relieved,  and  stayed  to 
lunch.  In  the  afternoons  I  used  to  con- 
trive to  be  invited  to  tea  at  C  Battery; 
they  have  an  excellent  gramophone." 

"What  made  them  choose  me  for  this 
great  honor?" 

"Well,  you've  been  doing  your  share 
lately,  you  know.  We're  all  to  have  a 
turn-out  some  day." 

Penne  wandered  away  to  his  own  bil- 
let. He  had  few  illusions  about  the 
favor  he  was  receiving. 

"Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes" 
is  an  excellent  rule  of  conduct,  and 
applies  equally  well  to  orderly  rooms 
which  grant  unasked  for  periods  of 
rest.  Really,  he  did  not  want  the  rest. 
Every  one  would  be  in  the  front  line, 
save  one  or  two  others  who  had  also 
received  the  unexpected  favor.  Alto- 
gether he  found  there  would  be  six  of 
them,  two  from  each  of  A,  B,  and  C 
Companies. 

"Shall  I  put  your  equipment  to- 
gether, sir?" 

"No;  we're  not  going  up  this  time." 

Harris,     Penne's     batman,     stared. 


"Not  goin'  up,  sir  ?  Ain't  the  battalion 
goin'?" 

"Yes.  They're  going  all  right;  but 
you  and  I  and  five  other  officers  and 
their  batman  are  staying  behind — for 
a  rest." 

Harris  had  no  answer  to  this  save 
a  soft  whistle.  Then,  after  a  while,  he 
said:  "It's  a  stunt,  isn't  it,  sir?" 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Penne. 

"You'll  take  me,  sir?" 

"We'll  see,  Harris.  Time  enough  for 
that  when  it  comes  off." 

For  six  days  the  six  subalterns  had 
a  delightful  time.  After  breakfast  at 
the  comfortable  hour  of  nine,  they  sal- 
lied forth  to  shop  in  the  village.  They 
bought  plums,  salad,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  French  bread,  which  they  later 
took  up  to  the  officers  in  the  line.  Af- 
ter that,  they  split  up  among  the  vari- 
ous batteries  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
from  various  0.  P.'s  studied  No  Man's 
Land  diligently  through  a  telescope. 
At  night  they  gathered  in  their  tempor- 
ary mess  and  swopped  lies  which  they 
had  collected  from  the  artillery  during 
the  day. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth  day  they 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner  when  an 
orderly  arrived.  "Second-Lieutenants 
Hudson  and  Williams  will  report  to 
Major  Wilson  by  9  a.  m.  tomorrow  the 
6th  inst." 

"Six  little  subalterns 
Far  from  battle's  roar; 

Down  came  an  orderly. 
And  then  there  were  four." 

said  Penne.    "Wonder  what's  up!" 

Before  dinner  was  over  the  two  B 
Company  subalterns  had  also  received 
a  similar  notice,  and  by  the  time  coffee 
arrived  a  runner  from     A     Company 
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presented  Penne  with  a  chit  requesting 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  chez  Ma- 
jor Wilson  on  the  morrow. 

"Second  Lieutenant  P.  Fletcher 
Carr,"  said  Penne,  "you  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  accompany  me  to  the  abode 
of  one  hight  Major  Wilson  on  the 
morrow  to  receive  instructions." 

"Oh,  am  I!"  said  that  worthy.  "And 
I  was  going  to  lunch  with  D.  Battery 
to-morrow." 

"I  think  some  one  ought  to  make  a 
speech  on  this  auspicious  occasion," 
said  Hudson.  "Something  is  going  to 
happen.  I  think  we  ought  to  cele- 
brate." 

"By  going  to  bed  early,"  put  in  Carr. 
—"Prior?" 

Prior,  his  batman,  appeared  from 
the  kitchen. 

"Call  me  early " 

"Mother,  dear,  for  I'm  to  be  queen 
of  the  May,"  suggested  Hudson. 

"About  seven,  I  think.  Break- 
fast at  half-past,  and  have  everything 
ready  to  move  off  by  a  quarter-past 
eight." 

"And  before  you  go,  gentlemen," 
said  Penne,  "I'll  trouble  you  for  a  little 
item  of  thirty  francs  apiece  for  messing 
expenses." 

"If  that's  your  sole  contribution  to 

the  evening's  gaiety,"  said  Williams, 

"it's  about  time  this  little  haven  of  rest 

was  broken  up." 

*  *  *  * 

Major  Wilson's  headquarters  were  in 
a  large,  airy  cellar  in  the  reserve  bil- 
lets. 

The  six  subalterns  sat  round  on 
boxes  and  chairs,  while  the  three  com- 
pany sergeant-majors  stood  near  the 
door. 

"Briefly,"  said  the  major,  "there 
is  to  be  a  raid  tomorrow  night.  Penne 
and  Carr  are  to  take  one  party,  and 
Hudson  and  Williams  another.  Carbon 
and  Holmes  are  to  have  a  reserve  party 
to  cover  the  others,  and  lend  a  hand  in 
case  of  accidents.  The  spots  you  are 
to  raid  are  marked  on  that  map  over 
there,  and  here  are  aeroplane  photo- 
graphs of  the  section  of  trench,  so  that 
you'll  know  what  to  expect.  Your  par- 
ties will  be  thirty  strong,  and  each  of 


you  will  have  two  runners.  The  idea 
is  to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible, 
and,  if  possible,  bring  back  prisoners. 

"What  about  the  wire?"  said  Hud- 
son. 

"Each  of  the  two  parties  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  party  of  six  men  and  two 
R.  E.'s,  who  will  place  a  Bangalore 
torpedo  under  the  German  wire.  Penne, 
you  will  see  to  your  torpedo,  and  Hud- 
son will  look  after  his  own.  You'll  get 
them  from  the  R.  E.  dump  tomorrow, 
not  later  than  5  p.  m.  You  will  super- 
intend the  fixing  of  them  in  the  wire 
also." 

"Tomorrow  night  is  going  to  be  a 
pleasant  little  outing,  I  can  see,"  whis- 
pered Penne  to  Carr.  "Ever  see  a  Ban- 
galore?" 

"No." 

"Charming  things,  I  assure  you.  Buy 
them  by  the  yard  from  the  R.  E.  We'll 
want  about  thirty  feet  of  it." 

"As  regards  the  disposition  of  your 
parties,  I  leave  you  to  make  your  own 
— subject,  of  course,  to  criticism  from 
me.  You  can  also  decide  what  equip- 
ment you  will  carry.  There  is  one 
thing  more.  Each  party  will  carry  a 
mobile  charge,  also  supplied  by  the  R. 
E.,  with  which  to  blow  up  emplace- 
ments or  dug-outs." 

"What  time  does  the  balloon — I 
mean  the  Bangalore — go  up,  sir?" 
asked  Carr. 

"Eleven  o'clock.  You  must  be  in  po- 
sition and  ready  to  rush  the  gap  by  ten 
minutes  to  eleven  at  the  latest.  Any 
questions?" 

"Where  are  reports  to  be  sent?" 

"Where  will  you  be,  sir?" 

"How  long  is  it  to  last?" 

"Who's  going  to  fire  the  torpedo?" 

"Suppose  there's  nobody  there  when 
we  get  there?" 

"Are  we  to  have  a  password?" 

"Is  there  to  be  any  artillery  prepara- 
tion?" 

They  fired  questions  one  after  the 
other  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour. 
Sketches  were  made  from  the  maps, 
and  positions  noted.  The  C.  S.  M.'s 
noted  details  in  their  pocket  books  for 
the  edification  of  their  men.  Finally, 
everybody  was  satisfied. 
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"To-night,  of  course,  you  six  will 
spend  up  here.  There'll  be  all  kinds  of 
details  to  settle,  and  you'd  better  be  on 
the  spot.  We  might  all  have  dinner  to- 
gether here.  I  think  the  larder  will 
about  run  to  it." 

"Sergeant-major,"  said  Penne,  "we 
will  fix  up  which  men  we're  having 
now.    Come  on  to  the  other  room." 

Penne,  Carr  and  the  A  Company 
sergeant-major  went  into  the  adjoining 
cellar,  and  squatted  on  the  remains  of 
a  bed. 

"Best  fix  up  the  orderlies  first.  I 
want  Scott  and  Harris  for  mine." 

"And  I  want  Prior  and  Ward." 

"Warn  those  four  to  meet  us  here  at 
eight  o'clock  sharp,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

Then  they  went  through  their  pla- 
toons, discussing  the  merits  of  '82 
Smith  and  '74  Jones,  and  their  suita- 
bility for  the  work  in  hand. 

"What  about  equipment,  sir?"  said 
the  C.  S.  M.  when  the  lists  were  com- 
pleted. 

"Rifle  and  bayonet,  skeleton  order, 
and  bombs,  eh?" 

"How  many  bombs  each,  sir?" 

"Every  man  to  carry  six,  and  one 
man  in  six  to  have  a  bomb-bucket  with 
twenty-four  bombs.  That  ought  to  be 
enough." 

The  thirty  men  were  divided  into 
three  groups  of  six  and  an  N.  C.  0., 
and  one  group  of  eight  and  an  N.  C.  O., 
and  the  exact  work  of  each  was  care- 
fully detailed.  The  C.  S.  M.  departed, 
and  Carr  and  Penne  discussed  their 
own  part  in  the  operations.  Carr  was 
to  enter  the  trench,  while  Penne  looked 
after  matters  on  top,  disposed  of  pris- 
oners, and,  in  case  of  accidents,  took 
command. 

In  the  other  cellar,  Hudson  and  Wil- 
liams were  likewise  busy  arranging 
matters.  Carson  and  Holmes  were 
cursing  their  uninteresting  reserve  po- 
sition, and  deciding  on  the  best  tactical 
position.  Major  Wilson  was  writing 
out  a  report  in  triplicate  for  the  order- 
ly room,  the  three  C.  S.  M.'s  were  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
bombs,  and  away  at  the  back  three 
sappers   of  the  R.   E.  were  working 


overtime  on  long  lengths  of  Bangalore 
torpedo. 

*  *  *  * 

"Well,  Scott,"  said  Penne  the  fol- 
lowing day,  "there's  going  to  be  a 
stunt.  We're  going  to  wake  Fritz  up  a 
little — a  raid  tonight.  I  want  you  to 
be  my  orderly  along  with  Harris.  All 
right?" 

"Yessir,"  said  Scott. 

"Your  job  is  to  look  after  me;  see 
that  I  don't  get  get  into  trouble.  You 
may  have  to  take  messages,  but  in  the 
main  you  will  be  with  me.  Job  suit 
you?" 

"Yessir,"  said  Scott. 

Harris  was  delighted.  Prior  and 
Ward  said  very  much  the  same  as 
Scott.  In  fact,  they  didn't  understand 
why  they  were  asked  about  it  at  all. 
Ward  asked  anxiously  if  he  would  see 
any  of  the  fun. 

"Fun!"  said  Carr.  "You'll  be  right 
in  the  middle  of  it.  There'll  be  enough 
to  satisfy  anybody." 

The  other  men  were  also  warned, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  they  sang 
loudly  in  their  billets  or  cheered  de- 
risively when  an  occasional  shell 
plumped  down  among  the  houses. 

"Goin'  to  be  a  proper  rough  'ouse 
this  evenin',"  said  one. 

"Yes,  we'll  give  'em  a  little  'amlet. 
I'm  goin'  to  nab  a  'elmet,  I  am." 

"What  cher  want  a  'elmet  for?" 

"Old  girl  in  the  billet  in  the  village 
arsked  me  for  one,  an'  I  promised  'er 
she  should  'ave  it." 

Others  took  the  unnecessary  precau- 
tion of  sharpening  their  bayonets  on 
the  window-sills.  One  and  all  were 
highly  excited,  and  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  getting  to  close  quarters.  The 
Bangalore  torpedoes  arrived,  and  were 
stored  in  the  company  office.  The  mo- 
bile charge  also  came  up,  and  Harris 
was  deputed  to  carry  it.  As  it  weighed 
some  seven  pounds,  he  was  not 
pleased. 

Penne  moved  off  at  9:15  with  the 
six  men  and  the  two  sappers.  The  tor- 
pedo was  carried  in  thrqe  sections,  each 
ten  feet  long.  Penne  carried  the  deto- 
nator, and  the  two  sappers  had  the  coil 
of  wire  and  the  firing-lever.     Every- 
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thing  was  quiet  in  No  Man's  Land  as 
they  crept  over  the  parapet.  Odd  shots 
from  fixed  rifles  plumped  into  the 
ground  here  and  there,  but  no  one  was 
hit  on  the  way  across.  The  three  sec- 
tions were  fitted  together,  and  the 
pointed  end  inserted  under  the  wire. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
parts  of  the  raid,  for  the  torpedo  nos- 
ing through  the  wire  made  a  consider- 
able noise,  and  took  some  twenty  min- 
utes to  fix.  An  unlucky  Verey  light 
might  betray  the  whole  party,  and  the 
raid  have  to  be  abandoned.  At  last  it 
was  fixed,  and  Penne  carefully  put  in 
the  detonator;  the  electric  wires  were 
attached,  and  the  party  then  made  for 
home. 

A  haphazard  bullet  from  one  of  the 
rifles  broke  one  of  the  fingers  of  Scott's 
left  hand  as  they  returned,  but  he  con- 
tinued with  the  raid  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  Hudson  had  fixed  'his 
torpedo  farther  down  on  the  right;  it 
was  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  when 
they  met  the  raiding-parties  coming  to 
join  them. 

Penne  led  the  way,  crawling  on  his 
belly,  and  by  ten  minutes  to  the  hour 
every  one  was  in  position  some  thirty 
yards  from  the  torpedoes  to  allow  for 
the  effect  of  the  explosion.  Thirty 
yards  is  about  the  minimum  of  safety 
to  allow.  If  you  are  any  nearer,  there 
is  danger  of  shell-shock  as  well  as 
from  flying  bits  of  wire.  It  is  essential 
to  get  as  close  as  possible  in  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  surprise  ef- 
fect. The  judging  of  that  minimum 
safety  distance  gave  Penne  more  trou- 
ble than  anything  else.  It  had  to  be 
done  in  an  instant,  practically  in  the 
dark,  and  without  any  means  of  verifi- 
cation. This  was  "judging  distance," 
and  no  mistake ! 

Every  one  lay  flat,  awaiting  the  fir- 
ing of  the  torpedo.  There  was  a  long 
silence,  the  nightwind  creeping  coldly 
through  the  grasses.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. Carr,  in  rear,  began  to  grow 
uneasy  at  the  long  wait,  and  crept  back 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
Penne  lay  flat,  clutching  his  revolver, 
wondering  vaguely  what  he  was  doing 
out  there  at  all.     Before  the  war  he 


had  been  an  assistant-manager  in  a 
suburban  bank,  knowing  nothing  of  ex- 
plosives. Now  he  was  lying  out  there, 
in  that  perilous  strip  of  country,  wait- 
ing for  that  long  tube  of  ammonal  to 
explode;  he  had  with  him  some  thirty 
men  carrying  bombs;  and  Harris,  at 
his  side,  carried  the  mobile  charge 
which  was  to  blow  something  or  other 
sky-high.  He  remembered  an  officer 
he  had  once  known  who  had  told  him 
that  explosives  sometimes  go  off  by  a 
sort  of  sympathetic  action.  Suppose 
his  mobile  charge  went  off  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  torpedo?  He  wondered 
why  it  was  so  long.  The  sound  of  a 
dog  barking  a  great  distance  away 
came  down  the  wind.  Some  of  the  men 
fidgeted  behind  him.  One  of  them 
spat.  Then  Carr  came  running  back  to 
his  place,  casting  caution  to  the  winds. 
He  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Look  out,  Penne.     It's  going  up!" 

With  a  terrifying  roar  the  Boche  wire 
leaped  into  the  air.  Penne  rose  to  his 
feet  and  ran  swiftly  forward  into  a 
moving  cloud  of  smoke,  through  which 
fragments  of  wire,  wood  and  iron  flew. 
The  men  raced  behind  him.  Down  on 
the  right  another  explosion  shook  the 
ground,  while  from  all  sides  Verey 
lights  swished  and  curved.  But  Penne 
was  already  in  the  trench,  and  two  of 
his  parties  of  six  with  him. 

When  Hudson's  torpedo  burst,  Hud- 
son and  his  men  also  ran  forward;  but 
something  had  gone  wrong,  for  Hud- 
son stumbled  and  fell.  There  was 
trip-wire  here,  all  unsuspected  and  un- 
cut. The  first  seven  went  down  in  the 
gap  like  nine-pins,  while  bombs  rained 
over  on  to  them  from  the  trench.  One 
dropped  full  on  Hudson's  orderly,  kill- 
ing him  almost  instantly;  pieces  of  it 
also  tore  strips  from  Hudson's  leg,  and 
one  pierced  his  knee,  so  that  he  could 
not  walk. 

"Find  Mr.  Williams  quickly,"  he 
said  to  his  remaining  orderly.  "Tell 
him  I'm  wounded,  and  he  is  to  take 
over." 

But  Williams,  knowing  something 
had  gone  amiss,  had  worked  up  to- 
wards the  front,  and  found  out  for  him- 
self the  trouble.  It  was  almost  as  light 
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as  day,  with  Verey  lights,  and  bombs 
were  still  raining  over. 

"Give  'em  hell,  boys,  and  don't  show 
yourselves,"  he  shouted,  and  the  men, 
hearing  his  voice,  lay  close  in  to  the 
edge  of  the  wire  and  pitched  bombs 
into  the  trench  in  front  of  them.  Wil- 
liams crawled  up  into  the  gap  to  look 
for  Hudson.  There  was  no  sign  of 
him.  Bombs  were  still  dropping  there. 
There  were  several  wounded  men 
crawling  painfully  back  home.  One  of 
them  stopped  crawling  and  did  not 
move.  He  went  across,  and  found  a 
dead  body.  The  bombs  were  lessen- 
ing now,  but  as  he  looked  along  there 
was  a  line  of  fire  splashing  through  the 
wire.  The  Boches  were  abandoning 
their  front  line,  and  firing  on  them 
from  the  support  line.  On  his  left 
there  was  a  continual  bursting  of 
iDombs.  The  other  party  had  evidently 
.succeeded. 

He  investigated  the  gap  again,  only 
to  find  that  the  front  section  of  the  tor- 
pedo had  worked  loose  and  failed  to 
explode,  so  that  some  seven  feet  of 
wire  remained  to  be  cut.  He  cursed  his 
luck,  and  set  about  the  difficult  task  of 
getting  his  men  home,  taking  with  them 
the  bodies  of  the  two  men  who  had 
been  killed.  Hudson  had  managed  to 
crawl  in  unaided. 

In  the  meantime,  Penne,  on  leaping 
into  the  trench,  found  himself  opposite 
the  entrance  to  a  dug-out.  He  heard 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  fired  a  Ve- 
rey pistol  down  the  entrance.  He  fol- 
lowed this  up  with  two  shots  with  his 
revolver.  His  men  had  followed  him 
by  this  time.  One  party  immediately 
worked  to  the  left,  and  the  second 
party  to  the  right,  bombing  round  the 
traverses  as  they  went.  Scott  and 
Harris  heaved  three  or  four  bombs 
down  the  dug-out  stairs,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  third  party,  who  were  in- 
structed to  hold  the  top  of  the  dug-out 
and  prevent  any  one  from  coming  out. 
Penne  then  followed  swiftly  on  the 
heels  of  the  first  party.  He  passed  the 
bodies  of  three  Germans,  and  finding 
them  dead,  swiftly  detached  their  nu- 
merals and  identification  discs.  Then 
he  came  upon  his  own  party  halting  at 


the  junction  of  a  communication-trench 
with  the  front  line.  Here  they  had 
raised  a  temporary  barricade.  As 
Penne  reached  the  spot  a  German  of- 
ficer appeared,  running  up  the  commu- 
nication trench  toward  them. 

"Surrender!"  shouted  Penne. 

The  only  answer  was  a  revolver  shot 
which  clipped  a  piece  from  the  side  of 
the  trench.  The  two  German  orderlies 
bolted. 

"Surrender!"  shouted  Penne  once 
more. 

The  German  officer  attempted  to  fire 
again,  but  his  pistol  jammed.  He  made 
a  swift  movement  as  though  to  pick  up 
a  bomb;  but  Penne's  revolver  spat 
twice,  and  he  fell  dead. 

"Get  him  and  bring  him  along,"  he 
said,  and  pushed  back  rapidly  to  the 
other  party.  Outside  the  dug-out  he 
found  four  men  left. 

"Three  prisoners,  sir,"  they  told  him. 
"We've  sent  them  off!" 

He  pushed  on,  recalled  the  right- 
hand  party,  and,  returning,  heard 
Carr's  party  on  the  top  firing  furiously 
over  them  at  a  party  of  Germans  who 
were  trying  to  cross  the  ground  be- 
tween the  support-trench  and  front  line 
to  bomb  the  raiders  from  above. 

"Hold  up.    We're  corning  out." 

Carr's  men  continued  firing  on  either 
side,  leaving  a  space  through  which  the 
men  clambered  out,  two  of  them  carry- 
ing the  dead  officer,  others  with  caps 
and  souvenirs  of  various  kinds.  The 
last  man  out,  Penne  took  the  mobile 
charge  from  Harris,  and  pulling  out  the 
pin  that  ignited  the  fuse,  thrust  the 
charge  down  the  dug-out  steps. 

"Now  get  out  quickly." 

They  were  through  the  wire,  when 
another  violent  explosion  told  them 
that  the  dug-out  was  no  more. 

On  the  way  back  they  passed  the 
reserve  party,  who  were  only  too 
glad  to  see  them  come  in,  for  any  min- 
ute No  Man's  Land  might  be  covered 
by  shrapnel.  As  it  was,  there  was 
quite  a  lot  of  machine-gun  fire. 

"Is  the  right-hand  party  in?"  asked 
Penne  of  Carson. 

"Yes.  They  reported  about  five  min- 
utes ago." 
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"All   right.     Follow  us   in.     We're  the  company  office  cellar.  Major  Wil- 

the  last."  son  was  writing  a  report.    "One  officer 

The  souvenirs  and  the  prisoners  (dead),  three  unwounded  prisoners, 
were  sent  down  to  headquarters,  and  and  a  number  of  identifications  were 
the  wounded  (there  were  four,  all  obtained.  Many  casualties  were  in- 
slight,  in  Penne's  party)  to  the  aid  flicted  on  the  enemy." 
post;  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  men  Carr  stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep, 
dismissed.  Suddenly  he     stiffened.     "Look     out, 

"A  reg'lar  little  outin'  we've  had,  an'  Penne.    It's  going  up,"  he  shouted.  He 

no  mistake,"  said  one.  half  awoke,  then  muttering,  fell  asleep 

"Yes;  an'  I  only  wrote  'ome  this  again.  Major  Wilson  looked  at  him 
mornin',  and  told  my  missus  that  we  for  a  minute,  and  then  wrote  on:  "I 
was  'avin'  a  very  quiet  time.  If  she  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  deter- 
only  knew  the  larks  we  was  gettin'  up  mination  and  coolness  which  marked 
to,  eh?"  the     conduct     of     Second-Lieutenant 

Three  hours  later  Penne  and  Carr  Penne  and  of  Second-Lieutenant     P. 

lay  sound  asleep  on  the  sand-bags  in  Fletcher  Carr." 
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When  the  foemen's  hosts  draw  nigh. 
When  the  standards  wave  on  high. 
When  the  brazen  trumpets  call. 
Some  to  triumph,  some  to  fall, 
Lord  of  Hosts,  we  cry  to  Thee, 
Libera  nos  Domine! 

When  the  opposing  squadrons  meet. 
When  the  bullets  fall  like  sleet. 
When  the  vanguards  forward  dash, 
When  the  flames  of  cannon  flash, 
Lord  of  Hosts,  we  cry  to  Thee, 
Libera  nos  Domine ! 

When  mingled  in  the  awful  rout, 
Vanquished's  cries  and  Victor  shout. 
Horses'  screams  and  wounded's  groan 
Dying,  comfortless,  alone. 
Lord  of  Hosts,  we  cry  to  Thee, 
Libera  nos  Domine ! 

And  when  night's  shadows  round  us  close, 
God  of  Battle,  succor  those. 
Those,  whose  hearts  shall  ever  burn 
For  loved  ones,  never  to  return, 
Lord  of  Hosts,  we  cry  to  Thee, 
Libera  nos  Domine! 

(Save  us.  Lord). 

Richard  Raleigh. 

2d  Lieut.,  O.  and  B.  L.  L,  France. 


Picturesque  Road-Agents  of  Early  Days 


By  John  Lord 


IN  THE  SUMMER  of  1876  I  had 
come  up  the  trail  from  Southwest 
Texas  with  a  herd  of  five  thousand 
six  hundred  long  horn  Texas  cattle 
in  one  herd.  When  I  struck  the  Arkan- 
sas River  twenty  miles  above  Rocky 
Ford,  I  found  the  river  on  the  rampage 
out  of  its  banks,  grass  fine,  water 
plenty  and  weather  beautiful.  It  was 
late  in  June,  and  no  other  place  on 
earth  can  furnish  as  perfect  weather 
as  the  arid  country  just  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  early  spring  to 
late  fall.  We  decided  that  a  few  day's 
rest  would  not  do  the  cattle  or  horses 
any  harm,  and  we  would  wait  for  the 
river  to  go  down.  We  might  have 
swam  the  river  without  serious  diffi- 
culty, but  we  might  have  struck  bad 
quicksand.  It  often  happened  that 
just  as  the  lead  cattle  would  get  out  of 
swimming  water  into  water  shallow 
enough  for  them  to  wade,  they  would 
strike  a  bar  of  quicksand.  If  they  did, 
it  frightened  them,  and  they  would 
turn  back  those  following  behind  them, 
resulting  in  the  herd  or  a  portion  of  it 
getting  to  what  we  called  a  mill  and 
going  in  a  circle  following  each  other 
until  they  become  so  exhausted  they 
would  drown. 

There  was  a  herd  of  trail  cattle  up 
the  river  from  us.  It  had  reached  there 
several  days  ahead  of  us,  but  was  not 
waiting  to  cross.  The  herd,  which  be- 
longed to  a  well  known  Texas  cattle 
man,  John  Chisholm,  was  for  sale.  Af- 
ter we  had  been  in  camp  three  or  four 
days,  Mr.  Chisholm  sent  his  foreman 
down  to  ask  me  to  let  him  have  some 
men  to  help  deliver  3,600  heads  of 
young  cows  and  heifers  to  their  pur- 
chasers. I  took  three  of  the  boys  and 
went  to  help. 

It  took  nearly  five  days  to  select  the 


cattle  according  to  contract  and  brand 
them.  During  the  time  I  was  there, 
Thompson  Brothers,  the  buyers,  and 
myself,  became  great  friends.  They 
were  undoubtedly  the  finest  shots,  both 
with  the  six-shooter  and  Winchester 
rifle,  I  had  ever  met,  and  I  had  met 
some  good  ones  among  the  Texas 
Rangers.  They  were  both  agreeable 
men.  One  tall,  square-shouldered, 
straight  and  athletic;  the  other  shorter 
and  rather  heavily  built,  strong  and  as 
quick  as  a  squirrel.  He  sat  on  his 
horse  easily  and  gracefully.  Indeed, 
they  were  both  fine  horsemen,  winning 
many  commendatory  remarks  from  the 
cowboys. 

They  moved  their  cattle  over  into  the 
southwestern  part  of  New  Mexico  near 
the  line  of  old  Mexico.  I  crossed  the 
Arkansas  as  soon  as  the  stage  of  the 
water  would  admit,  and  drove  to  Wy- 
oming, where  the  cattle  were  turned  on 
the  range  to  fatten. 

I  often  thought  of  the  Thompson 
Brothers,  and  what  delightful  men  they 
were.  However,  I  heard  nothing  more 
of  them  for  about  two  years,  when 
there  was  an  account  published  in  a 
New  Mexico  paper  of  a  band  of  Mexi- 
can cattle  thieves  raiding  over  into 
New  Mexico,  and  driving  off  a  lot  of 
cattle  belonging  to  Thompson  Brothers. 
The  brothers  and  their  cowboys  had 
followed  the  thieves,  overtaking  them 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  border.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  fight,  the  whole 
bunch  of  Mexicans  being  nearly  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  one 
of  the  Americans  being  hurt.  The 
Thompsons  then  started  back  to  the 
United  States  with  their  cattle.  While 
on  their  way  to  the  line,  they  camped 
for  the  night  near  where  some  Mexi- 
cans were  having  a  big  dance.    Some 
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of  the  Mexicans  invited  them  to  attend 
the  dance,  during  which  one  of  the 
Americans  did  something  one  of  the 
Mexicans  did  not  like — probably  paid 
too  much  attention  to  his  senorita. 

Mr.  Mexican,  to  get  even,  started  in 
to  do  a  little  shooting.  Of  course,  that 
involved  all  the  Americans,  and  many 
of  the  Mexicans,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  shooting  was  over  and  the 
smoke  cleared  up,  there  were  several 
dead  Mexicans,  and  one  American 
slightly  hurt. 

This  happened  not  far  from  the  line 
between  the  two  countries.  The  Am- 
ericans got  into  the  United  States  with 
all  the  cattle  they  had  taken  from  the 
Mexicans;  and  some  of  the  cattle 
proved  to  belong  on  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  line.  The  cattle  thieves  had 
picked  them  up.  After  getting  back 
into  Mexico,  and  making  for  the  in- 
terior with  the  whole  outfit,  the  Mexi- 
can ranchmen  soon  discovered  that 
some  of  their  cattle  had  been  driven 
into  the  United  States,  but  they  were 
afraid  to  go  after  them.  The  marks- 
manship of  the  Thompson  Brothers 
and  their  men  had  caused  a  chilly  feel- 
ing up  and  down  the  Mexican  spine. 
The  Mexican  cattle  owners  took  the 
matter  to  their  government,  and  their 
representatives  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  proper  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, who  sent  men  to  investigate 
and  gather  the  facts  in  the  case.  One 
of  the  men  sent  out  happened  to  know 
the  Thompson  brothers,  and  they  were 
not  Thompsons  at  all,  but  the  James 
brothers — Frank  and  Jesse.  They 
knew  their  time  in  the  cattle  business 
was  at  an  end,  so  they  left  the  cattle 
with  their  men,  putting  one  in  charge, 
while  they  vamoosed  between  sunset 
and  sunrise  on  their  two  best  horses, 
back  toward  Missouri  and  back  into 
their  old  business,  holding  up  and  rob- 
bing banks,  trains  and  stage  coaches. 

In  the  fall  of  1878  excitement  was 
getting  to  fever  heat  at  Leadville  on  ac- 
count of  the  discoveries  of  rich  silver 
and  lead  ores.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1879  I  went  to  Leadville  as  early  as  the 
snow  would  let  me  (about  the  1st  of 
May.)     There  were  6,000  men  in  the 


camp  when  I  got  there,  and  not  one 
dozen  women,  and  the  first  of  July 
there  were  about  45,000  men  and  about 
fifty  women.  There  was  no  railroad, 
but  some  rush  of  travel  by  stage  coach, 
wagons,  horseback  and  a-foot.  There 
were  from  twenty-five  to  forty  stages 
and  other  public  conveyances  daily 
over  one  road.  I  had  a  number  of 
teams  working  on  timber  contracts  sup- 
plying timber  to  the  mines,  and  sev- 
eral six  mule  teams  hauling  supplies 
from  the  end  of  the  railroad  and  haul- 
ing bullion  out  to  the  railroad,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  mule 
teams  had  gone  out  loaded  with  bullion 
to  bring  back  hay  and  grain.  Do  not 
get  the  idea  that  this  was  a  reckless 
and  risky  business,  hauling  bullion  to 
the  railroad  in  six  mule  freight  wagons. 
It  was  perfectly  safe.  Mr.  Highway- 
man, or  as  he  was  better  known  in  the 
West  the  road  agent,  could  not  utilize 
the  bullion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  several  pounds  of  lead  for  every 
ounce  of  silver,  which  necessitated  its 
being  put  through  a  refining  treatment 
before  the  silver  would  be  available; 
therefore,  it  was  not  practical  or  profit- 
able for  the  road  agent.  My  teams 
were  overdue  in  Leadville,  and  I  was 
needing  hay  and  grain,  so  I  decided  to 
go  out  toward  South  Park  and  see  what 
the  trouble  was  with  the  freight  teams. 
After  dinner  I  got  on  my  saddle  horse 
and  rode  toward  Malta,  a  stage  stand 
four  miles  south  of  Leadville  on  the 
Arkansas  river.  There  the  road  turns 
directly  east  down  the  river  for  a  few 
miles,  then  away  from  the  river  north 
of  East  over  the  Weston  Pass  down 
into  South  Park.  I  had  ridden  leisure- 
ly probably  two  miles,  meeting  people 
traveling  in  every  imaginable  way, 
some  walking,  the  travel  seeming  to  go 
in  squads  or  bunches,  when  presently 
I  noticed  there  was  no  one  in  sight  on 
the  road,  which  was  comparatively 
level  and  straight  for  a  road  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
first  persons  to  come  in  sight  were 
two  men  like  myself,  riding  leisurely. 
I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  them 
until  we  were  about  one  hundred  yards 
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from  each  other.  It  struck  me  that 
there  was  something  familiar  looking 
about  those  fellows;  something  in  the 
way  they  rode,  and  especially  in  the 
easy  way  the  shortest  one  sat  his 
horse. 

Suddenly  it  dawned  on  me  who  the 
gentlemen  were.  I  recognized  them — 
my  two  friends,  the  Thompson  broth- 
ers, who  bought  the  cattle  in  1876  from 
John  Chisholm  on  the  Arkansas  river, 
and  whom  the  Mexican  raid  had  re- 
vealed as  the  James  boys.  I  did  some 
fast  thinking,  as  to  what  was  best  to 
do,  wondering  if  they  would  recog- 
nize me  as  readily  as  I  had  them,  and 
what  they  were  up  to,  and  what  they 
might  demand  of  me  if  they  did  rec- 
ognize me,  especially  if  they  were 
looking  after  some  big  job  of  hold-up 
and  robbery.  I  did  not  believe  that 
they  wished  to  hurt  me,  but  thought 
they  might  want  to  hold  me  under 
guard  until  they  got  through  with  what- 
ever they  were  going  to  do,  as  I  felt 
sure  they  had  men  not  far  away. 

I  had  no  desire  for  a  scrap  with  the 
James  boys,  or  time  to  be  detained  by 
them  or  any  one  else,  for  I  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  horse  feed  into  the  camp 
for  my  teams  that  were  working  on 
timber  contracts.  I  decided  to  put  on 
a  bold  front  and  try  to  fool  them  into 
thinking  I  did  not  know  them.  We 
rode  to  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other, 
when  I  began  to  think  they  were  going 
to  pass  on  just  as  they  might  pass  any- 
one on  the  public  road.  But  no,  sir, 
they  stopped  and  looked  straight  at  me 
and  said:  "How  do  you  do,  sir?"  look- 
ing as  innocent  as  two  sheep.  I  said 
the  same  back  at  them,  looking  as  inno- 
cent as  two  lambs,  at  least  I  was  doing 
my  best  to  look  as  if  I  had  never  seen 
them  before. 

They  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions 
about  the  camp,  saying  it  was  their 
first  visit,  and  said  they  wanted  to  go 
into  some  kind  of  business,  and  asked 


me  as  to  what  business  I  thought  might 
pay  best.  They  explained  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  mining,  but 
thought  almost  any  business  might  pay 
— as  they  had  understood  the  camp  was 
having  a  great  boom  and  money  was 
plentiful.  The  place  to  make  money 
was  where  there  was  money  in  circula- 
tion. The  chat  lasted  probably  fifteen 
minutes,  and  while  we  were  talking 
eight  six-horse  Concord  coaches 
passed  going  to  Leadville,  all  loaded 
with  every  passenger  that  could  possi- 
bly get  a  place  to  ride. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  remarked, 
that  certainly  looked  like  business. 
They  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  and 
when  I  expected  to  get  back.  I  told 
them.  They  said  they  would  be  glad 
to  see  me  when  I  returned,  and  bade 
me  a  very  polite  good-bye,  when  we 
each  went  our  way.  I  found  my  teams 
about  eleven  o'clock  that  night  camped 
at  the  east  foot  of  Weston  range.  The 
next  morning  before  sunrise,  twenty- 
four  six-horse  stages  passed  on  their 
way  into  Leadville.  Late  that  evening 
the  stages  going  to  the  railroad  told  us 
that  the  twenty-four  stages  going  in 
that  day  had  all  been  held-up  and 
robbed  between  Leadville  and  Malta 
by  the  James  boys. 

Right  there  is  where  that  expression 
originated : 

"Keep  your  purse,  lady;  we  are  the 
James  boys :  we  don't  rob  ladies." 

It  was  Jesse  said  that  while  Frank 
was  looking  after  the  drivers  and 
teams,  to  see  they  did  not  move  until 
ordered.  They  got  away  with  all  the 
money  they  could  carry  on  their  horses 
in  sacks.  Of  course  there  was  a  great 
rush,  and  parade  of  sheriffs,  deputy- 
sheriffs,  constables,  police  and  depu- 
tized citizens  to  capture  the  James 
boys.  They  never  caught  them,  and 
the  twenty-four  stages  were  held  up 
and  robbed  within  200  yards  of  where 
we  met  the  day  before. 
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The  Divine  Flan  of  the  Aaes 


Epochs  and  Dispensations  Marked  in  the  Development  of  the  Divine  Plan 


Part  VII 


FROM  Time  immemorial,  the 
world's  great  masters — philoso- 
phers and  teachers — have  en- 
deavored to  push  aside  the  veil 
that  hides  from  us  the  Great  Beyond, 
there  to  see  what  is  the  destiny  of  man. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  theories  and 
schemes  which  purport  to  represent  the 
Plan  of  Almighty  God,  with  regard  to 
the  future  estate  of  humanity.  Human 
philosophies  not  being  based  upon  di- 
vine revelation  or  upon  any  positive 
knowledge  received  directly  from  the 
Creator,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that,  since  they  vary  and  contradict  one 
the  other,  they  are  not  taken  seriously 
by  many  intelligent  people  in  our  day, 
but  are  regarded  merely  as  so  much 
speculation  and  as  so  many  guesses  of 
men.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  that 
under  the  increasing  weight  of  the  op- 
pression of  sin,  sorrow,  trouble  and 
death,  the  tendency  amongst  a  large 
number  of  well-meaning,  thinking  peo- 
ple is  toward  disbelief  in  any  definite 
purpose  of  our  Creator;  or  they  con- 
clude that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  Divine  purpose  for  the  human  fam- 
ily the  persistency  of  the  reign  of  evil 
is  proof  positive  of  the  utter  failure  of 
that  plan. 

Thus,  as  some  ignorantly  misjudge 
the  skill  and  wisdom  of  a  great  archi- 
tect by  his  unfinished  work,  so  also 
many  in  their  ignorance  now  misjudge 
God  by  his  unfinished  work.  But  by 
and  by,  when  the  rough  scaffolding 
of  evil,  which  has  been  permitted  for 
man's  discipline  and  which  shall  fin- 
ally be  over  ruled  for  his  good,  has 
been  removed,  and  the  rubbish  cleared 
away,  God's  finished  work  will  univer- 
sally declare  His  infinite  Wisdom  and 


Power;  and  His  plans  will  then  be 
seen  to  be  in  harmony  with  His  glori- 
ous character. 

Therefore,  however  haphazard  or 
mysterious  God's  dealings  with  men 
may  appear,  those  who  believe  the 
testimony  of  His  Word  that  all  His 
purposes  shall  be  accomplished  must 
acknowledge  that  His  orginal  and  un- 
alterable Plan  has  been,  and  still  is, 
progressing  systematically  to  comple- 
tion. While  the  mass  of  mankind, 
groping  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
must  await  the  actual  developments  of 
God's  Plan  before  they  can  realize  His 
glorious  character,  it  is  the  privilege 
of  His  child  to  see  by  faith  and  by 
the  light  of  His  lamp  (psalm  119:105) 
the  long-foretold  glories  of  the  future, 
and  thereby  to  appreciate  the  other- 
wise mysterious  dealings  of  the  past 
and  the  present. 

The  Great  Worlds. 

Therefore,  as  interested  sons  of  God 
and  heirs  of  a  promised  inheritance, 
we  apply  to  our  Father's  Word,  that 
we  may  understand  His  purposes  from 
the  plans  and  specifications  therein 
given.  There  we  learn  that  the  Plan  of 
God  with  reference  to  man  spans  three 
great  periods  of  time,  beginning  with 
man's  creation  and  reaching  into  the 
illimitable  future.  In  these  periods  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  designate  three 
worlds. 

These  three  great  epochs  represent 
three  distinct  manifestations  of  Divine 
Providence.  The  first,  from  the  creation 
of  man  to  the  Flood,  was  under  the 
ministration  of  angels,  and  is  called 
by  St.  Peter  "The  World  That  Was."— 
2  Peter  3 :6. 
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The  second  great  epoch,  from  the 
Flood  to  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  is  under  the  limited  con- 
trol of  Satan,  "the  prince  of  this  world" 
—and  is  therefore  called  "THIS  PRE- 
SENT EVIL  WORLD."— Galatians 
1:4;  2  Peter  3-7. 

The  third  is  to  be  a  "world  without 
end"  (Isaiah  45:17),  under  the  min- 
istration of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
is  called  "THE  WORLD  TO  COME, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." — He- 
brews 2:5;  2  Peter  3:13. 

The  first  of  these  periods,  or  worlds, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  angels, 
was  a  f aiure ;  but  this  does  not  mean  a 
failure  of  the  Divine  Plan — merely  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  angels  to 
save  the  world  at  that  time.  The  sec- 
ond, under  the  rule  of  Satan  the  Usur- 
per, has  been  indeed  an  "evil  world," 
but  the  third  will  be  an  era  of  right- 
eousness and  of  blessing  to  all  the 
families  of  the  earth. 

The  last  two  of  these  "worlds"  are 
most  particularly  mentioned,  and  the 
statements  relative  to  them  are  in 
strong  contrast.  The  present,  or  sec- 
ond period,  is  called  "the  present  evil 
world,"  not  because  there  is  nothing 
good  in  it,  but  because  in  it  evil  is  per- 
mitted to  predominate.  (Malachi 
3:15.)  The  third  world,  or  epoch,  is 
mentioned  as  "THE  WORLD  TO 
COME,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness"— not  because  there  will  be  no 
evil  in  it,  but  because  evil  will  not 
predominate.  The  blotting  out  of  evil 
will  be  gradual,  requiring  all  of  the 
first  thousand  years.  Evil  will  not  rule 
then;  it  will  not  prosper. — Psalm  17:9; 
72:7;  Isaiah  1:19;  etc. 

Kingdom  to  Be  Set  Up  in  Next  World. 

Thus  seen,  the  next  dispensation  is 
to  be  so  dissimilar  as  to  be  the  very 
reversp  of  the  present  one  in  almost 
every  respect.  Our  Lord's  words  show 
why  there  is  to  be  this  difference.  It 
is  because  He  will  be  the  Prince  of  the 
world  to  come  that  in  it  righteousness 
and  truth  will  prosper;  while,  because 
Satan  is  the  prince  of  the  present  evil 
world,  evil  prospers  and  the  wicked 
flourish. — John  14:30;     2  Corinthians 


12:17;  2  Timothy  3:12;  Psalm  37:35. 

Jesus  said,  "My  Kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world";  and  until  the  era  or 
"world  to  come"  does  come,  Christ's 
Kingdom  will  not  control  the  earth. 
For  this  we  are  taught  to  pray,  "Thy 
Kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth."  Satan  is  "the  ruler  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world" ;  and  therefore 
"darkness  covers  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  people."  He  now  rules 
and  works  in  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  disobedience. — Ephesians  2:2;  6:12. 

There  must  be  some  very  important 
part  of  the  great  Architect's  Plan  for 
men's  salvation  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped; else  the  New  Prince  and  the 
New  Dispensation  would  have  been 
long  ago  introduced.  Why  it  was  post- 
poned for  an  appointed  time,  and  also 
the  manner  of  change  from  the  present 
dominion  of  evil  under  Satan  to  that 
of  righteousness  under  Christ,  are 
points  of  interest  which  will  be  taken 
up  later.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  now  sub- 
ject to  Satan,  are  at  the  proper  time  to 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and 
His  Christ. — Revelation  11 :15. 

Many  Scriptures  show  that  the  trans- 
fer will  be  accomplished  by  a  general 
Time  of  Trouble.  In  reference  to  it 
Jesus  said,  "No  man  can  enter  a  strong 
man's  house  and  spoil  his  goods,  ex- 
cept he  will  first  bind  the  strong  man, 
and  then  he  will  spoil  his  house." 
(Mark  3:22-27.)  Thus  we  are  taught 
that  Satan  must  be  bound,  restrained 
and  deposed  before  Christ's  Reign  of 
Righteousness  can  be  established.  This 
binding  of  Satan  is  accordingly  shown 
to  be  the  first  work  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation.— Revelation  20 :2. 

"The  Earth  Abideth  Forever." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
earth  is  the  basis  of  all  the  "worlds" 
and  dispensations;  and  that  though 
ages  and  dispensations  change,  still  the 
earth  continues.  "The  earth  abideth 
forever."  (Ecclesiastes  1:4.)  Our 
forefathers  read  the  Bible  without  real- 
izing that  it  contains  figures  of  speech 
such  as  we  use  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion.   Hence  the  mistake  in  supposing 
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the  Bible  to  teach  that  our  earth  is  to 
be  literally  destroyed  with  literal  fire. 
Not  merely  have  Adventists  so  be- 
lieved and  taught,  but  the  creeds  of  all 
the  denominations  teach  that  at 
Christ's  Second  Coming  the  world  is 
to  be  burned  up.  This  has  helped  to 
blind  God's  people  to  the  general  Bible 
teaching  that  at  Christ's  Second  Com- 
ing the  world  will  enter  upon  the  grand- 
est epoch  ever  known,  styled  by  St. 
Peter  "Times  of  Restitution" — literally 
Years  of  Restitution.— Acts  3 :19-21. . 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  careful 
reader  that  St.  Peter  calls  each  of 
these  periods  a  separate  heavens  and 
earth.  (2  Peter  3:10,  12,  13.)  Here 
the  word  heavens  symbolizes  the 
higher  or  spiritual  controlling  powers, 
and  earth  symbolizes  human  govern- 
ment and  social  arrangements.  Thus 
the  first  heavens  and  earth,  or  the  or- 
der and  arrangement  of  things  then  ex- 
isting, having  served  their  purpose, 
ended  at  the  Flood.  But  the  physical 
heavens  (sky  and  atmosphere)  and  the 
physical  earth  did  not  pass  away.  They 
remained. 

So  likewise  the  present  world 
(heavens  and  earth)  will  pass  away 
with  a  great  noise,  fire  and  melting — 
confusion,  trouble  and  dissolution.  The 
present  order,  or  arrangement  of  gov- 
ernment and  society — not  the  physical 
sky  and  earth — will  pass  away.  The 
present  heavens  (powers  of  spiritual 
control),  must  give  place  to  the  "New 
Heavens" — Christ's  spiritual  control, 
soon  to  be  established. 

Prophecy  Now  Being  Fulfilled. 

The  present  earth  (human  society  as 
now  organized  under  Satan's  control) 
must  (symbolically)  melt  and  be  dis- 
solved, in  the  beginning  of  "the  Day 
of  the  Lord,"  which  "shall  burn  like  an 
oven."  (Malachi  4:1.)  It  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  "a  New  Earth";  i.  e.,  society 
reorganized  in  harmony  with  earth's 
new  Prince — Christ.  Righteousness, 
peace  and  love  will  rule  among  men 
when  present  arrangements  have  given 
place  to  the  new  and  better  Kingdom, 
the  basis  of  which  will  be  the  strictest 
justice. 


Bible  students  today  are  having  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  fulfillment 
of  St.  Peter's  prophecy  in  our  own  time. 
Not  only  so,  but  our  leading  statesmen 
and  editors  are  referring  to  the  great 
world  conflict  now  raging,  into  which 
all  nations  are  being  drawn,  and  are 
telling  us  that  "the  world  is  on  fire"; 
and  they  speak  of  it  as  the  "Great  Con- 
flagration." What  do  they  mean  by  the 
use  of  these  terms?  The  answer  is: 
They  are  not  referring  to  the  literal 
earth,  but  to  the  organized  arrangement 
of  things.  Similarly  the  Prophet  (Ze- 
phaniah  3:8,  9),  speaking  of  this  very 
time,  says,  "The  whole  earth  shall  be 
devoured  with  the  fire  of  God's  jeal- 
ousy." This  fire  of  divine  jealousy 
or  anger  is  not  literal  fire.  Rather, 
it  represents  the  destructive  influences 
and  forces  of  war  and  of  anarchy  by 
which  God  will  permit  humanity  to  de- 
stroy its  grandest  achievements  of 
civilization. 

That  the  fire  of  God's  jealousy  is  not 
literal  fire  is  demonstrated  by  the  next 
verse,  which  declares  that  after  this 
fire  shall  have  done  its  work,  then  the 
Lord  will  "turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
Message,  that  they  may  all  call  upon 
His  name,  to  serve  Him  with  one  con- 
sent." If  the  whole  earth  were  devoured 
with  literal  fire,  there  would  be  no  peo- 
ple left  to  receive  God's  Message  and 
to  return  to  Him.  But  after  the  fire  of 
anarchy  and  trouble  shall  have  spent 
itself,  and  the  New  Dispensation  shall 
have  been  inaugurated,  the  "light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
shall  fill  the  whole  earth."  Eventually, 
"every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess,  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Ages  or  Dispensations. 

We  now  notice  the  Ages  into  which 
these  graet  epochs  are  subdivided: 

The  first  of  these  three  great  epochs 
(worlds)  was  not  thus  subdivided.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time — from  Adam's  fall  to 
the  Flood — God's  method  of  dealing 
with  men  did  not  vary.  God  had  given 
man  His  Law,  written  in  man's  very 
nature.  But  after  Adam  had  sinned, 
God  left  him  measurably  to  his  own 
course,  which  was   downward — "evil. 
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and  that  continually" — that  thus  man 
might  realize  his  folly,  and  that  thus 
Divine  Wisdom  in  commanding  obe- 
dience might  be  made  manifest.  That 
Dispensation  ended  with  a  flood  which 
took  all  but  faithful  Noah  and  his  fam- 
ily. Thus  the  first  Dispensation  not 
only  manifested  the  disastrous  effects 
of  sin,  but  showed  that  the  tendency 
of  sin  is  downward  to  greater  depra- 
dation  and  misery,  and  proves  the  ne- 
cessity of  Jehovah's  interposition  if 
recovery  of  "that  which  was  lost" — 
man's  first  estate — is  ever  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  Second  Epoch,  or  "world  that 
now  is,"  includes  three  Ages,  each  a 
step  in  God's  Plan  for  the  overthrow  of 
evil.  Each  step  is  higher  than  that  pre- 
ceding it,  and  carries  the  Plan  forward 
and  nearer  to  completion. 

The  Third  Epoch — "the  world  to 
come" — future  from  Christ's  Second 
Advent,  comprises  the  Millennial  Age, 
or  "Times  of  Restitution."  Following 
it  are  other  "Ages  to  come,"  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  not  revealed. 
Present  revelations  treat  of  man's  re- 
covery from  sin,  and  not  of  the  eternity 
of  glory  to  follow. 

The  first  Age  in  "the  world  that  now 
is,"  we  call  the  Patriarchal  Age,  or 
Dispensation,  because  during  that  per- 
iod God's  dealings  were  with  a  few 
individuals  only,  the  remainder  of 
mankind  being  almost  ignored.  Such 
favored  ones  were  the  patriarchs  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Each  of 
these  in  turn  seems  to  have  been  God's 
favored  one.  At  Jacob's  death  that 
Age,  or  order  of  dealing,  ended.  There- 
after his  descendants  were  called  "the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  and  recog- 
nized of  God  as  His  "peculiar  people"; 
and  through  typical  sacrifices  they 
were  typically  "an  holy  nation,"  sepa- 
rated from  other  nations  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  and  therefore  to  enjoy  cer- 
tain special  favors. 

The  time  alloted  to  this  feature  of 
the  Divine  Plan,  beginning  at  Jacob's 
death  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  designate  the  Jewish  Age, 
or  Law  Dispensation.  During  that 
Age,  God  especially  blessed  that  na- 


tion. He  gave  them  His  Law;  He 
made  a  special  covenant  with  them; 
He  gave  them  the  Tabernacle,  whose 
Shekinah  glory  in  the  Most  Holy  rep- 
resented Jehovah's  presence  with  them 
as  their  Leader  and  King.  To  them 
He  sent  the  Prophets,  and  finally  His 
Son.  Jesus  performed  His  miracles 
and  taught  in  their  midst,  and  would 
neither  go  to  others  Himself  nor  per- 
mit His  disciples  to  go  to  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  but  sent  them  to  "the 
lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel." — 
Matthew  10:5,  6;  15:24. 

The  Christian  Dispensation. 

That  this  national  favor  ended  with 
their  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
is  shown  by  Jesus'  words  when,  four 
days  before  His  crucifixion,  He  said: 
"Your  House  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
late."—Matthew  23 :38. 

There,  at  Jesus'  death,  a  New  Age 
began — the  Christian  or  Gospel  Dis- 
pensation, wherein  should  be  her- 
alded Good  Tidings  of  justification,  not 
only  to  the  Jew,  but  also  to  the  Gentile 
nations ;  for  "Jesus  Christ  by  the  grace 
of  God  tasted  death  for  every  man." 
During  this  Gospel  Age  also  there  is  a 
class  called  to  special  favor,  to  whom 
special  promises  are  made;  namely, 
those  who  by  faith  accept  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  Redeemer  and  Lord,  following 
in  His  footsteps.  For  nearly  nineteen 
hundred  years  the  Gospel  has  gone 
hither  and  thither  through  the  earth,  so 
that  it  has  been  preached  more  or  less 
in  every  nation.  It  has  not  converted 
nations — it  was  not  designed  to  do  so 
in  this  Age;  but  it  has  selected  here 
and  there  some,  in  all  a  "little  flock," 
as  Jesus  had  foretold  (Luke  12:32),  to 
whom  it  is  the  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  the  Kingdom  in  an  Age  to  fol- 
low this. 

Restoration  for  All  in  Age  to  Follow 
This. 

With  this  Age  the  present  evil  world 
ends.  Mark  well  that  while  God  has 
been  thus  permitting  the  predominance 
of  evil  to  the  seeming  detriment  of  His 
cause,  nevertheless  His  deep  designs 
have  been  steadily  progressing  accord- 
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ing  to  a  fixed  and  definite  Plan,  and  in 
the  exact  order  which  He  has  ap- 
pointed. In  the  end  of  this  Age  and 
the  dawn  of  its  successor,  the  Millen- 
nial Age,  Satan  is  to  be  bound  and  his 
power  overthrown,  preparatory  to  the 
establishment  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and 
the  beginning  of  "the  world  to  come, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

Millennium,  signifying  a  thousand 
years,  is  by  common  consent  used  as 
the  name  for  the  period  mentioned  in 
Revelation  20  :A — the  thousand  years 
of  Christ's  Reign,  the  first  Age  in  "the 
world  to  come."  Beyond  its  boundary, 
in  the  Age  of  blessedness  to  follow, 
"there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there 
be  any  more  pain;  for  the  former 
things  shall  have  passed  away."  (Rev- 


elation 21 :4.)    God's  Word  particular- 
izes no  further;  and  there  we  stop. 

We  have  only  glanced  here  at  the 
mere  outline  of  this  Plan  of  the  Ages. 
The  more  we  examine  it,  the  more  we 
shall  find  in  it  perfect  harmony,  beauty 
and  order.  Each  Age  has  its  part  to 
accomplish,  necessary  to  the  complete 
development  of  God's  Plan  as  a  whole. 
As  we  pursue  our  study  of  the  Divine 
Plan,  it  is  essential  that  we  keep  in 
memory  these  Ages  and  their  respec- 
tive peculiarities  and  objects;  for  in  no 
one  of  them  can  the  Plan  be  seen,  but 
in  all  of  them — even  as  a  link  is  not  a 
chain,  but  several  links  united  form  a 
chain.  We  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the 
whole  Plan  by  noting  the  distinctive 
features  of  each  part;  and  we  are  able 
to  divide  rightly  the  Word  of  Truth. 


In  the  Realm  of  Bookland 


"Vagrant   Visions,"   by   Edith   Fargo 

Andrews. 

Motion  and  harmony  of  sound  are 
poignant  characteristics  of  the  book, 
yet  the  poem,  "The  Sea  of  Silence," 
in  complete  antithesis  to  the  latter, 
stands  out  as  a  wonderfully  sympa- 
thetic interpretation  of  what  it  means 
not  to  hear  at  all.  "The  Blind  Poet" 
is  another  instance  of  sensitive  imagi- 
nation. Many  pictures  and  quaint 
conceits,  too,  are  used  in  developing 
the  larger  themes  of  the  poet.  The 
diction  is  careful  and  finished;  the 
verse  forms  are  widely  varied.  Not 
only  are  many  of  the  old  classic  mea- 
sures used,  but  some  examples  of  the 
finer  use  of  free  verse  are  found  in 
several  instances. 

$1.00  net.  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
Boston. 


"The  Great  Pike's    Peak    Rush,"    by 
Edwin  Sabin. 

In  a  former  series  of  boy's  stories, 
this  well  known  writer  has  depicted 


different  phases  of  Western  life  of 
former  days,  such  as  ranching  and 
herding.  The  present  story  is  the  sec- 
ond of  a  new  series  which  promises  to 
be  no  less  exciting  and  picturesque. 
Terry  Richards  leaves  his  father's 
ranch  in  Kansas  Territory,  and,  with 
Harry  Revere,  a  young  school-teacher, 
treks  six  hundred  miles  across  the 
plains  to  the  new  Colorado  gold  fields. 
The  year  is  1859,  and  thousands  of 
settlers  are  streaming  across  in  the 
same  direction.  The  two  boys  impro- 
vise an  outfit  mounted  on  two  wheels 
and  drawn  by  a  mule  and  a  "half  buf- 
falo." The  only  other  member  of  the 
party  is  their  faithful  dog  Shep.  From 
the  first  day  out  there  are  adventures 
a-plenty,  most  of  which  reflect  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  time.  Many 
parties  are  encountered  with  still  odder 
outfits  than  their  own.  One  old  fellow 
is  pushing  a  wheel-barrow.  All  are 
animated  by  the  one  eager  desire  to 
reach  Pike's  Peak,  sjnnbol  of  the  Land 
of  Gold.  How  the  boys  worked  their 
own  way,  how  they  escaped  the  buf- 
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falo  stampede  and  other  perils  of  the 
Plains,  how  they  at  last  reached  the 
gold  country  and  located  their  claims, 
how  they  struck  pay  dirt  and  were  all 
but  euchred  out  of  their  rights  by  other 
prospectors — all  this  and  much  more 
awaits  the  reader. 

$1.25  net.     Illustrated.    Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York. 


"The  Soldier's  Service  Dictionary  of 
English  and  French  Terms." 
This  work,  edited  by  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Vizetelly,  is  offered  as  a  practical  help 
for  men  in  the  United  States  Service, 
and  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  quick- 
ly acquire  a  knowledge  of  French  that 
they  can  put  to  immediate  use. 

An  examination  of  the  book  will 
show  it  is  of  convenient  pocket  size, 
bound  in  weather-proof  khaki,  and 
contains  10,000  military,  naval,  aero- 
nautical, aviation  and  general  conver- 
sational terms  used  on  the  Western 
front  by  the  British,  French  and  Bel- 
gian armies.  Particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  pronunciation,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  Continental  system  of 
vowel-values  used  in  the  Standard 
Dictionary — one  symbol,  one  sound 
throughout  the  alphabet. 

$1.00  net;  indexed  $1.25;  by  mail, 
$1.35.    Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York. 


"In  the  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul,"  by 
Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Au- 
thor of  "Old  Homes  of  New  Ameri- 
cans," "The  Holy  Land  of  Asia 
Minor,"  etc. 

"In  the  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul,"  by 
Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  an 
account  of  the  life  and  labors  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  light  of  a  personal  jour- 
ney to  the  cities  visited  by  the  Apos- 
tle. Bible  students,  preachers,  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  and  humble 
Christians  who  study  the  Bible,  not 
only  for  public  use  but  for  private  re- 
freshment, will  find  in  this  volume 
something  that  will  make  the  life  of 
the  greatest  of  the  apostles  seem  more 
real  and  less  remote,  something  that 
will  reveal  him  to  them  a  little  more 
vividly  as  a  tremendous  personality, 


one  who,  in  his  varied  and  dramatic 
life,  in  his  preaching  and  his  letters, 
in  his  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  in 
his  friendships,  and  in  the  enmities  he 
made,  was  very  human.  Above  all,  it 
will  reveal  to  the  reader  more  clearly 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  man 
who,  in  his  successes  and  his  failures, 
could  always  say,  "One  thing  I  do; 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  be- 
hind, and  stretching  forward  to  the 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  on  to- 
ward the  goal,  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 


"Tendencies     in     Modern     American 

Poetry,"  by  Amy  Lowell. 

In  "Six  French  Poets,"  which  ap- 
peared a  year  or  so  ago.  Amy  Lowell 
analyzes  the  work  of  certain  French 
writers  of  the  Symboliste  School.  In 
the  present  work  she  deals  with  the 
"New  Movement"  in  American  poetry. 
Taking  six  leading  poets,  each  a  type 
of  one  of  the  trends  of  contemporary 
verse,  she  has  written  a  biographical 
account  of  the  man  and  a  critical  sum- 
mary of  his  work;  relating  him  to  the 
past  and  showing  the  steps  by  which 
he  left  it  to  create  the  present.  Each 
poet  is  considered  separately,  and  as 
a  part  of  the  whole  movement.  Those 
dealt  with  are  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son, Robert  Frost,  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
Carl  Sandberg,  "H.  D.,"  and  John 
Gould  Fletcher. 


"Life  and  Letters  of  Maggie  Benson," 
by  her  brother,  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson,  Master  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  author  of  "Hugh: 
Memoirs  of  a  Brother,"  etc. 
Margaret  Benson,  the   daughter  of 
a  gifted  house,  had  for  her  special  gift 
the  power  of  philosophic  thought,  and 
an  inward  flow  of  religion.     Without 
caring  to  assume  a  prominent  position 
in  the  active  world,   she  was  an  in- 
spirer  of  others;  and  this  sketch  by 
her  brother  aims  at  being  not  the  his- 
tory of  a  career,  but  the  revelation  of 
a  character  which  even  in  the  closing 
days  of  physical  break-down,  so  grie- 
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vous  to  the  onlookers,  proves  that  the 
inner  fire  still  has  power  to  sustain  and 
uplift. 

$2.50  net.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York. 


"King  Coal,"  by  Upton  Sinclair. 

Just  as  Mr.  Sinclair  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  stock  yards,  of  labor 
conditions  and  of  the  ache  of  poverty 
in  "The  Jungle,"  so  in  "King  Coal" 
he  writes  with  equal  power  of  the  coal 
mining  camps  and  of  the  conditions  of 
slavery  and  misery  that  exist  there. 

The  novel  has  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  Georg  Brandes.  Dr.  Brandes  sums 
up  the  story  in  these  words : 

"A  young  American  of  the  upper 
class,  with  great  sympathy  for  the 
downtrodden  and  an  honest  desire  to 
get  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  their 
conditions  in  order  to  help  them,  de- 
cides to  take  employment  in  a  mine 
under  a  fictitious  name  and  dressed 
like  a  working-man.  His  unusual  way 
of  trying  to  obtain  work  arouses  sus- 
picion. He  is  believed  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional strike-leader  sent  out  to  or- 
ganize the  miners  against  their  ex- 
ploiters, and  he  is  not  only  refused 
work,  but  thrashed  mercilessly.  When 
finally  he  succeeds  in  getting  inside, 
he  discovers  with  growing  indignation 
the  shameless  and  inhuman  way  in 
which  those  who  unearth  the  black 
coal  are  being  exploited, 

"These  are  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  book,  but  they  give  but  a  faint 
notion  of  the  author's  poetic  attitude. 
Most  beautifully  is  this  shown  in  Hal's 
relation  to  a  young  Irish  girl.  Red 
Mary.  She  is  poor,  and  her  daily  life 
harsh  and  joyless,  but  nevertheless 
her  wonderful  grace  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  book. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 


"Under  Boy  Scout  Colors." 

Joseph  Ames's  new  book,  "Under 
Boy  Scout  Colors,"  has  been  approved 
by  the  American  Boy  Scout  Organiza- 
tion of  America.  Mr.  Ames  has  been 
scout  master  and  scout  commissioner 


in  MorristoWn,  N.  J.  A  good  many  of 
the  characters  in  his  book  were  taken 
practically  from  life;  several  were  in 
his  own  troop.  "Elkhorn  Cabin," 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  "Under 
Boy  Scout  Colors,"  is  a  reality,  having 
been  built  upon  his  own  place.  This 
year,  Mr.  Ames  states,  there  has  been 
little  time  for  their  customary  tennis, 
swimming  and  fishing,  the  boys'  ac- 
tivities having  been  devoted  to  farm- 
ing and  gardening. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


"Plays  by  Ostrovsky."  Translated 
from  the  Russian  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  George  R.  Noyes, 
Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  in 
the  University  of  California. 
Ostrovsky  is  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant figures  in  Russian  literature.  He 
was  a  genuine  originator,  for  he 
brought  upon  a  stage  that  had  pre- 
viously dealt  only  with  the  nobility 
and  the  officials  that  great  middle 
class  of  the  merchant  and  the  small 
landowner  which  is  so  much  more 
characteristically  Russian,  and  so  dealt 
with  the  realities  of  Russian  life.  The 
four  plays  in  this  volume  are  represen- 
tative. They  combine  to  impress  a  cu- 
riously vivid  sense  of  the  Russian 
character.  "It's  a  Family  Affair" 
turns  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  a  pro- 
vincial merchant;  its  central  character 
is  singularly  effective,  a  sort  of  Uriah 
Heep.  "Sin  and  Sorrow  are  Com- 
mon to  All"  is  a  drama  of  jealousy;  it 
presents  a  middle-class  Othello.  "A 
Protegee  of  the  Mistress"  is  a  tragedy 
of  a  peasant  girl  betrayed  by  her 
young  master. 

$1.50  net.    Scribner's,  New  York. 


"In  These  Latter  Days,"  by  Hubert 

Howe  Bancroft. 

Two  years  ago,  while  the  cry  in  this 
country  was  for  peace  at  any  price, 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  the  well- 
known  historian  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
wrote:  "Better  the  United  States 
should  join  the  Allies  than  that  Ger- 
many should  win."  He  said  also,  then 
as  now:  "Beware  of  Nippon,  beware 
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of  breeding  Japanese  in  America  for 
American  citizenship;  safeguard 
China;  hold  the  Pacific;  elevate  pub- 
lic morality;  purify  government — in  a 
word,  Americanize  America,  and  this, 
ever  with  renewed  hope,  thanking  God 
for  the  wisdom  and  power  to  fight  for 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  our  nation." 
"In  these  Latter  Days"  was  published 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Germany.  Like  all  the  books  written 
by  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  pages  are  packed 
with  hard  facts  that  pyramid  them- 
selves almost  automatically  into  vital 
conclusions.  He  points  out  the  weak 
and  the  strong  points  of  this  country 
wisely,  forcibly  and  persistently,  and 
the  reader  cannot  escape  his  conclu- 
sions. He  scores  this  country  roundly 
for  permitting  the  Japanese  to  grab 
"our  most  priceless  asset,  the  economic 
supremacy  of  the  Pacific,  the  greatest 
and  most  opulent  of  oceans,  in  whose 
development  is  involved  not  only  our 
destiny  but  the  destiny  of  nations." 
The  writer's  views  are  big  and  com- 
prehensive, and  his  conclusions  are 
well  worth  considering  in  these  days 
when  our  old  world  and  old  ideas  are 
being  turned  topsy-turvey.  The  book 
furnishes  a  handy  perspective  of  what 
may  come  from  this  drastic  war. 

$2.00  net.      Blakely-Oswald    Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


"Great  Companions,"  by  Edith  Wyatt, 
author  of  "Making  Both  Ends 
Meet,"  etc. 

Through  this  book,  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  essays  on  the  personalities 
of  various  authors  from  DeFoe  to  the 
writers  of  the  present  day.  Miss  Wyatt 
has  done  a  service  for  all  book  lovers 
that  up  until  now  no  other  person  has 
adequately  performed.  Literary  ap- 
preciations are  always  welcome,  and 
especially  so  if  they  come  to  us  in  in- 
teresting style  and  form.  Miss  Wyatt's 
essays  answer  both  of  these  qualifica- 
tions, and  she  has  added  to  their  worth 
by  combining  with  great  charm  of  nar- 
rative, historical  and  biographical  ac- 
curacy. "Robinson  Crusoe,"  that  de- 
lightful hero  of  children  young  and 
old,  may  not  have  inspired  the  readers 


of  his  thrilling  experiences  with  a  de- 
sire to  know  the  author  of  the  tale, 
but  few  may  read  Miss  Wyatt's  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  life  of  DeFoe  and 
still  resist  the  temptation  to  examine 
some  of  his  other  works.  Stephen 
Crane,  Henry  James,  Walt  Whitman, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  her  sisters,  Shelley,  Henri 
Fabre,  and  many  others  become  for  us 
more  delightful  friends  and  compan- 
ions than  ever.  Through  these  inter- 
esting personalities  many  contempo- 
rary writers  are  introduced,  and  we 
are  treated  to  intimate  personal 
glimpses  of  the  leaders  of  the  world's 
best  thought. 

$L50  net.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


"A  Book  of  New  York  Verse,"  edited 
by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong. 
A  book  of  New  York  verse  need  not 
appeal  purely  to  the  local  favor,  as  the 
table  of  contents  of  this  notable  col- 
lection shows.  There  are  historical 
poems,  humorous  poems;  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  poem  might  be  written,  and 
has  been,  around  the  great  cosmopoli- 
tan city.  Among  the  many  authors 
whose  work  appears  in  this  book  are: 
Walt  Whitman,  Whittier,  Van  Dyke, 
Edwin  Markham,  Austin  Dobson, 
Clinton  Scollard,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
Bryant,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  "F.  P.  A.," 
Don  Marquis,  H.  C.  Bunner,  R.  K. 
Munkittrick  and  scores  of  others. 
Among  the  more  than  sixty  illustra- 
tions are  impressive  reproductions 
from  old  woodcuts  of  New  York. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  sons.  New  York. 


"Living  is  doing,"  said  Clara  Bar- 
ton, "even  while  we  say  there  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do,  we  stumble  over  the  op- 
portunities for  service  that  we  are 
passing  by  in  our  tear-blinded  self- 
pity."  The  life  story  of  this  brave  wo- 
man, who  was  present  on  sixteen  bat- 
tlefields of  the  Civil  .War,  is  one  of 
those  included  by  Mary  R.  Parkman 
in  her  "Heroines  of  Service." 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York, 
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"The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light."  By 
Winston  Churchill,  author  of  "The 
Inside  of  the  Cup,"  "Richard  Car- 
vel," etc. 

America,  dynamic,  changing,  di- 
verse, with  new  laws  and  old  desires, 
new  industries  and  old  social  rights, 
new  people  and  old — this  is  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  Mr.  Churchill  places 
the  heroine  of  his  new  book.  Janet, 
strong  charactered,  fine,  impulsive, 
yet  thoughtful,  understands  herself  in 
part,  but  her  environment  not  at  all. 
Her  father  is  the  old  last  sad  remnant 
of  the  Pilgrim  force  that  settled  and 
sterilized  New  England.  She  repre- 
sents the  new  and  old  combined.  About 
her  is  the  new  in  the  crowded,  many- 
tongued  city,  the  never  ceasing  factor- 
ies, the  new  woman-opportunities.  The 
reader  follows  Janet  from  her  narrow 
tenement  home  to  the  factory  office; 
into  that  volcanic  social  eruption 
called  an  industrial  strike ;  to  the  coun- 
try village  quiet  of  Silliston,  where 
later  she  finds  comfort  and  joy.  For 
here  the  ancient  spirit  of  Americanism 
holds  up  the  banner  of  intellectual 
idealism  and  beauty  and  warm  per- 
sonal touch  with  life.  Mr.  Churchill 
has  never  written  a  more  entertaining 
story;  he  has  never  written  one  that  is 
more  significant  in  its  interpretation  of 
human  relationships  to-day. 

Frontispiece  by  Arthur  I.  Keller. 
$1.60  net.     Macmillan,  New  York. 


"The  Romance  of  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table." 
Abridged  from  Malory's  Morte 
d'Arthur,  by  Alfred  W.  Pollard. 
With  illustrations  and  decorations  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white  by 
Arthur  Rackham. 

Probably  never  before  has  a  large 
and  elaborate  Arthur  Rackham  book 
been  issued  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
price  at  which  this  one  is  offered.  Its 
publication,  then,  will  serve  to  intro- 
duce the  artist  to  a  much  wider  circle 
of  people,  many  of  whom  doubtless 
have  long  heard  of  Rackham's  work — 
admired  it,  too,  perhaps — but  have 
been  unable  themselves  to  own  one  of 
his  more  pretentious  volumes  because 


of  the  price  which  they  commanded. 
"The  Romance  of  King  Arthur"  shows 
Rackham  at  his  best.  The  numerous 
plates  in  color,  the  black  and  white 
decorations,  headings  and  drawings, 
combined  with  the  excellent  paper  and 
printing,  make  a  very  beautiful  volume 
which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  library.  It  has  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Pollard  of  the  British  Museum  Li- 
brary, whose  scholarship  and  literary 
appreciation  are  reflected  throughout. 
Decorated  cloth,  $2.50.  Macmillan, 
New  York. 


"A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border."  By 
Hamlin  Garland.  With  illustrations 
by  Alice  B.  Stephens. 

The  simple  homely  story  of  the  Am- 
erican Pioneer  is  told  in  this  book.  It 
is  a  tale  of  courage  and  of  vision,  set- 
ting forth  with  a  wealth  of  intimate 
detail  the  daily  lives  of  a  typical  Am- 
erican family  on  the  Western  frontier 
in  the  generation  following  the  Civil 
War.  Isabel  and  Richard  Garland 
face  many  a  privation  and  hardship, 
but  through  it  all  they  keep  their  faith 
and  see,  for  the  most  part,  the  glory  of 
their  great  adventure.  The  narrative 
of  their  experiences — of  the  things 
which  they  suffer  and  enjoy — is  a  hu- 
man document  of  rare  and  permanent 
interest,  the  central  characters  of 
which  are  figures  of  national  signifi- 
cance. 

$1.60  net.  Macmillan,  New  York. 


The  Russian  Revolution  lends  a  spe- 
cial interest  to  that  latest  volume  by 
John  Foster  Fraser — "Russia  of  To- 
day,." With  the  future  of  that  im- 
mense country  the  United  States  may 
have  much  to  do.  When  Russians 
have  settled  down  to  the  political  life 
of  a  republic,  their  sympathies  will  be 
swift  and  keen  for  this  republic  of  ours 
and  their  demands  upon  America  will 
increase  enormously.  Meanwhile  Am- 
ericans may  with  profit  read  about 
them,  learn  how  enormous  the  re- 
sources of  Russia  are,  and  become  well 
informed  as  to  natural  and  other  con- 
ditions about  which  our  people  are  yet 
generally  ignorant.    Mr.  Fraser's  book 
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will  surprise  many  and  instruct  all  who 
read  it. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York. 


"Jack  London's  Works,"  Sonoma  Edi- 
tion. 

There  has  long  been  a  demand  for  a 
uniform  edition  of  the  more  popular  of 
Jack  London's  works.  This  demand 
the  Sonoma  Edition  is  intended  to  fill. 
Attractive  in  make-up,  comprising  his 
best  novels,  tales  of  adventure  and 
short  stories,  the  definitive  edition  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  every  London 
admirer  will  wish  to  possess  it,  while 
those  who  are  not  as  familiar  with  his 
writings  as  they  might  be  have  a  treat 
in  store  in  this  carefully  chosen  selec- 
tion. 

The  titles  included  are:  Adventure, 
Before  Adam,  Burning  Daylight,  The 
Call  of  the  Wild,  Children  of  the 
Frost,  Faith  of  Men,  The  Game,  The 
House  of  Pride,  The  Human  Drift, 
The  Iron  Heel,  The  Little  Lady  of  the 
Big  House,  Lost  Face,  Love  of  Life, 
Martin  Eden,  Moon  Face,  The  Mutiny 
of  the  Elsinore,  Sea  Wolf,  South  Sea 
Tales,  The  Strength  of  the  Strong,  The 
Star  Rover,  Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol, 
The  Turtles  of  Tasman,  The  Valley  of 
the  Moon,  When  God  Laughs,  White 
Fang. 

Decorated  covers.  Cloth,  $1.50; 
leather,  $2.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


"Toward  the  Goal."  By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward.  With  a  preface  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
This  latest  volume  from  the  hand 
of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  continues 
that  really  epic  account  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's part  in  the  world  war  begun  in 
her  "England's  Effort,"  and  brings  the 
narrative  practically  up  to  date.  If 
the  first  volume  was  a  vast  picture  of 
the  consummate  effort  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple toward  a  common  end,  as  mani- 
fested particularly  in  her  home  organi- 
zation and  industries,  the  new  book 
takes  us  to  the  front  and  the  huge 
fabric   of   organization   and   adminis- 


tration immediately  behind  it,  and  re- 
veals to  us  the  British  nation  that  is 
tirelessly  advancing  the  frontiers  of 
justice  and  liberty  against  the  Ger- 
man lines  in  France  and  Belgium. 

"England's  Effort"  was  essentially 
the  presentation  of  a  tremendous  pre- 
paration, an  amazing  panorama.  "To- 
wards the  Goal,"  as  the  title  indicates, 
interprets  the  gradual  fulfillment  of 
that  stress  and  striving  in  action — the 
slow  but  certain  realization  of  the  in- 
exorable purpose  which  has  finally 
come  to  dominate  an  entire  people. 

$1.25  net.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York. 


"In  the  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul."  By 
Francis  E.  Clarke,  President  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endea- 
vor; 

This  is  the  work  of  Francis  E. 
Clarke,  President  of  the  United  Soci- 
ety of  Christian  Endeavor.  "My  pur- 
pose," says  the  author,  "steadily  held 
in  view  in  writing  this  book  is  to  make 
as  vivid  as  possible  to  my  readers,  by 
pen  and  picture,  the  past  and  present 
day  aspects  of  the  places  made  for- 
ever memorable  by  the  visits  of  Paul 
the  Apostle."  St.  Paul  was  an  inde- 
fatigable traveler.  He  was  moreover 
a  frequenter  of  cities.  It  is  for  the  lat- 
ter reason  that  his  routes  of  travel  can 
be  identified  and  we  are  able  to  tread 
in  his  very  footsteps,  visiting  those 
great  centers  of  population  that  re- 
ceived him  of  old — Tarsus,  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  Antioch,  Iconium,  Ephesusi 
Salonica,  Athens,  Corinth  and  a  score 
of  others.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of 
the  author  to  visit  almost  every  one 
of  the  cities  made  memorable  by  the 
Apostle,  some  of  them  more  than 
"once,  and  the  freshness  and  vitality 
of  the  narrative  are  in  part  owing  to 
this  fact.  Many  of  the  chapters  were 
actually  written  in  these  very  cities, 
under  the  stimulus  of  scenes  witnessed 
by  St.  Paul  himself. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 
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Four 

Routes 

East! 


Sunset  Route:  Along  the  Mission 
Trail,  and  through  the  Dixieland 
of  song  and  story.  To  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso, 
Houston,  and  San  Antonio.  South- 
ern Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship 
Line,  sailings  weekly,  New  Orleans 
to  New  York. 

Ogden  Route:  Across  the  Sierras 
and  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Cut- 
off. To  Chicago  via  Ogden  and 
Omaha;  also  to  St.  Louis  via  Og- 
den, Denver  and  Kansas  City. 

Shasta  Route:  Skirting  majestic 
Mount  Shasta  and  crossing  the 
Siskiyous.  To  Portland,  Tacoma, 
and  Seattle. 

El  Paso  Route :  The  "  Golden  State 
Route"  through  the  Southwest. 
To  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  via 
Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  El  Paso,  and 
Kansas  City. 

Oil  Burning  Locomotivea 

No  Cinders,  No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

FOR  FARES  AND  TRAIN  SERVICE  ASK  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
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Subscribe  for  the 


LIVING  AGE 


IF  YOU  WANT  every  aspect  of  the  great  European  War  pre- 
sented every  week,  in  articles  by  the  ablest  English  writers. 

IF  YOU  WANT  the  leading  English  reviews,  magazines  and 
journals  sifted  for  you  and  their  most  important  articles  repro- 
duced in  convenient  form  without  abridgment. 

IF  YOU  WANT  the  Best  Fiction,  the  Best  Essays  and  the 
Best  Poetry  to  be  found  in  contemporary  periodical  literature. 

IF  YOU  WANT  more  than  three  thousand  pages  of  fresh  and 
illuminating  material  during  the  year,  reaching  you  in  weekly 
instalments,  at  the  cost  of  a  single  subscription. 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  find  out  for  yourself  the  secret  of  the  hold 
which  THE  LIVING  AGE  has  kept  upon  a  highly  intelligent 
constituency  for  more  than  seventy  years. 


Subscription — $6  a  Year.  Specimen  Copies  Free 


The    Living   Age   Co. 

6  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON 


• 
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Meet  Me  at  the 
TULLER 


For  Value,  Service 
Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL    TULLER 

DETROIT.     MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.      Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Ave. 

ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $3.00 Up  Double 

200       "  '■  "        2.00     "  4.00  " 

100       "  "  "       2.50    "         4.:-o  ■' 

100        "  "  "  3.o0to5   '•  5.00  " 

Total.  600  Outside  Rooms       All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors— Agent'*  New  Unique  Cafes  and 

Sample  Room*  Cabaret  Excellente 


The  Vose  Player  Pieuio 

is  so  constructed  that  even  a  little 
child  can  play  it.  It  combines  our  superior  player 
action  with  the  renowned  Vose  Pianos  which  have 
been  manufactured  during:  63  years  by  three  gene- 
rations of  the  Vose  family.  In  purchasing  this  in- 
strument you  secure  quality,  tone,  and  artistic  merit 
at  a  moderate  price,  on  time  payments,  if  desired. 
Catalogue  and  literature  sent  on  request  to  those 
interested.    Send  today. 

You  should  become  a  satisfied  owner  of  a         ^ 

PLAYER"^ 
PIANO 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  189  BoyUton  St.,  Boiion,  Mau. 


vose 


FORTUNES    IN 
OIL    •••    COPPER    •/   SILVER 


LEAD 


Wyoming  Oil  is  Making  Denver  Millionaires 

Keep  In  Touch  With  Recent  Developments 
You  Will  Enjoy  the  Stories  of  the 

MINES     .-.     RANCHES     /.     OILFIELDS 


Sample  Copy  on  Request 


35  CENTS  A  YEAR---3  YEARS  $1.00 
Stamps  Taken 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   MAGAZINE 

ESTABLISHED     1903 

704  QUINCY   BUILDING  DENVER,  COLORADO 
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1917  POPULAR  SONG  BOOK  ii!!%,%i\1^".^J^f£g:  10c 


Boeea  Bloom  A«:ain   Mother— A   Word   That  Alexander's  Eatrtime  liand        On  MoonliKhtBay     GnzzlyBear 

Till  Sands  of  Desert  Grow  Cold     MeanstheWorldToMo  WhenWeWero  Two  Little  Boys  Ragtime  Viohn  Rainbow 

Rebecca  of  Soimybrook  Farm    Tbere'saGirlintheHeartWhenlGetYoaAlone  Tonight  My  Hula  Hnla  Ixjvo  Red  Wing 
Where  the  River  Sbannon  Flows     of  Maryland;  Twilight    WaitinKfortheRobertE.ijeo    OnMobile%y  Hiawatha 

When  IDriam  of  Old  Erin         Are  Yog  From  Dixie?         Jiai]  of  the  lonesome  Pme        Stop,  Stop,  Stop 
"mOnHy  WaytoDnblin  Bay  WhenlWasaDreamea         .    -        .  --  •         . 

~ag  Down  Chesapeake  Bay  Tnlip  Time  in  Holland 


Dawn  of  a  Perfect 


I  toe  ijonesome  nne        sjtop,  frstop,  otop 
9  Call  Yoa  Sweetheart.    Just  Next  Door 


Oh  You  Kid 


My  Pony  Boy 

the  Angela  Let  Me  Play?    Oh  Mr. .Dream  Blan  School  Days 


i  Brine  Dreams  of  Yoa       Mysterions  Rag         Oceana  Roll 


When  Sa'AmfelDs'ls  tOnsHne    When  Yoo 're a  Long  wSy  Great  BigBlne  Eyed  &by ~       OfiXon  tjttj?  Bea»?   Ked  Ro3c  ^ 
I  Love  tbeWhole  United  States     FromHome;  SilverBell  SilverThrfiadaAmongtbeGold  Old  Maid's  Ball         Bow.Row.Boir 


jThero'8aLlttIe8tierkofLoveStniBnmlng;IIMdn'tBala8MyBoytoBe»So!dienIfYooDon'tLikeYotir  Uncle  Sammy.ettt. 

ONLY  10  CENTS  geta  nearly  all  above  songs  with  others,  also  a  large  collection  of  jokes,  toasts,  dialogaea,  recitations,  etc.  All  in  one 
book. .  3J>opks,20c.    lOO  Phptoplayers  Froa^p  all.  DersoaB.ordering^his_grmit  collection.   The^photoplayers  inclode  such  great  arUsUaa 


Dcis  X.  Biubman.  Mary  Picklord.  Cbarlie  CtWBliOi  ete.  1  Outfit  loc  a  f or  25g. 


KLONDIKE  COMPANY 


FOR  SALE 

Six  Cylinder     Five  Passenger 

PREMIER 

Perfect  Condition  Cost  $4200 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain 

ADDRESS 

Box  100,  S.  F.  NEWS  LETTER 
259  JVJinna  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It's  ptofitabJe,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects. 
Our  catalogue  contains  vital  information  on  Mail 
Advertising.  Also  prices  and  quantity  on  6.000 
national  mailing  bets,  99%  guaranteed.     Such  as: 

War  Material  Mfrs.      Wealthy  Men 


Cheese  Box  Mfrs. 
Tin  Can  Mfrs. 
Druggists 
Auto  Owners 


Farmers 
Axle  Grease  Mfrs. 
Railroad  Employees 
Contractors,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book;  also 
prices  and  samples  of  fac-simile  letters. 

Have  us  tvrite  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters. 

Ross-Gould:  ;i025-H  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 


Ross -Gould 

S^t-.  Louis 


»-^*-' 


tf  Pacific  Ci 


Freight  Forwarding  Co.  ?^«^f  ^ 

household  goods  to  and  from  all  points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  446  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


102  N  5TH  AVENUE   CHICAGO 


640  Old  South  Bldg..  Boston 
324  Whitehall  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
4:^5  Oliver  Bldg..  Pittsburgh 
272  Drexel  Bldg.,  Phil.  Pa. 


WS?  Boatmen's  Bank  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 

Sd."!  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco 


518  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Write  nearest  office 


ECZEMA,  PSORIASIS 


cancer,  goitre- 
tetter  old  sores 
catarrh,  dandruff, sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia, stiff  joints,  piles,  cured  or  no  charge.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples. 
ECZEMA  REMEDY  CO.  Hot  Springs  Ark. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 

Contractors,  IVIaterial  IVIen,  Builders,  Manu- 
Tacturers,  in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  qulcl<,  reliable  information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before   it   has   become   common   property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 
.,P''fss  clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent  ser- 
vice at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good   work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let. 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 


Rand  McNally  Bldg. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Five- Pass, 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  It  out  of 
your  commissions  on  sales.  My  aKenta  are  making:  money.  Ship- 

mentaare  promDt. 
SSxSK  tlreg  Bush  Cars  Biiar- 
anteea  or  money 
back.  1918  models 
read  ,■ , 

Write  at  once  for 
my  4S-paife  cata- 
log: and  all  partic- 
ulars. Afalrt'^s  J. 
H.  Hu>.::.  I'res. 
DeptilFX 


_     —         -in  Wheelba^.^     - 

Deico  Ignitton— Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg  _ 


10  Years  Copies  Wanted  of  the 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY— We  de- 
sire copies  of  the  Overland  Monthly  from 
December  1877   to  January  1886, 

to  complete    our    files.       Liberal    premium 
will  be  paid.     Manager 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

259  Minna  Street  San  Francisco 
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AME  SYSTEM 


There  is  hardly  a  big  concern  in  the  country  where  this  **Y  and  E" 

system  of  filing  is  not  in  use.     Everywhere  some  department  manager  or 

some  individual,  if  not  the  concern  itself,  has  found  that  this  system  gives 

Speed  in  filing  Speed  in  finding 

Assured  accuracy  Quick  transferring 

Reduced  maintenance  expense 

The  principle  of  this  remark-  Thus  in  the  system  that      behind  guide  number  4,  your 

able  system  is ''find  alphabet-      uses  forty  alphabetical  divi-     eye  catches  the  difference — one 


ically,  refile  numerically".  It 
is  the  original  and  perfected  al- 
phabetical-numerical system. 
Numbered  guides  are  pro- 
vided which  divide  the  file 
into  alphabetical  divisions — 
as  many  as  six  thousand,  if 
needed.  Behind  each  guide  is 
filed  a  direct  name  folder  for 
each  correspondent  in  that 
division,  besides  one  miscella- 
neous folder;  folders  are  given 
the  same  numbers  as  the  cor- 
responding guides. 


sions,  guide  Bro-Bry  is  num- 
ber 4,  and  all  correspondence 
folders  from  Bro-Bry  are 
numbered  4. 

When  you  want  Brown's 
correspondence,  look  for  it 
under  Bro.  When  through, 
just  drop  it  back  of  guide 
4.     As  simple  as  that! 

The  success  of  the  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  easier 
to  work  with  numbers  than 
with  alphabetical  divisions. 
If  a  number  3  folder  ever  gets 


3  among  many  4's — the  moment  you 
reopen  the  file!  What  chance  for 
mistakes  does  this  leave? 

Miscellaneous  folders  become  the 
guides  when  you  transfer,  so  the 
guides  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again. 

The  extent  to  which  this  'Y  and 
E. "  system  has  crept  into  practically 
all  well-established  business  con- 
cerns proves  that  it  is  a  better  system. 

More  department  managers,  more 
individuals,  more  concerns  at  large 
should  plan  now 

to  install  it  dur-  by  invitation 

ing  the    next 

transfer  season. 
You  should  do  so. 


MEMBER    OF 


YawwanandFkbe  Mfg.Cp> 


"Leaders  of  the  World  '  '  in  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Systems — Wood  and  STEEL  new  york.  us/ 
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GET  6  NEW  SUBSCRIBJ 
TO  OVERLAND  MONTrfl 
=— —  AND  = 


Receive  a  MANDEL-ETTE  CAMERA,  the 
new  one  minute  photographic  creation, 
the   latest  thing  in  cameras. 


The  Mandel-ette  takes  and  finishes  original  post-card  photographs  in  one  minu 
without  plates  or  films.  No  printing;  no  dark  rooms;  no  experience  require: 
Press  the  button,  and  the  Mandel-ette  turns  out  three  completed  pictures  in  oi 
minute.  It  embodies  a  camera,  developing  chamber,  and  dark  room  all  m  one- 
a  miniature  photograph  gallery,  reducing  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  photograi 
from  10  cents  to  II/2  cents.  The  magazine  holds  from  16  to  50  21/2x31/2  po 
cards,  and  can  be  loaded  in  broad  day-light;  no  dark  room  necessary.  Simp 
instructions  accompany  each  camera. 

A  child  can  take  perfect  pictures  with  it. 
Price  on  the  market,  $5. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year  and  a  Mandel-ette  Camera.  $5. 
Get  6  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  and  forward 
subscriptions  and  $9.00,  and  you  will  receive  a  Mandel-ette  Camera  FREE. 

Address,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

259  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 
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IJ-ICE  NIELSEN 

imericas  Favxrite 

l^'ric  Soprano 


tging  exclusively  for 
the  Columbia) 


FLORENCE  MACBETH 

American 
Coloratura  Soprano 


Ancient  Zinke  and  Nakeres,  Forerunners 
of  the  Military  Band 


(Singing  exclusively  for 
the  Columbia) 


COLUMBIA  Records  are  more 
than  reproductions,  more  than 
mere  echoes  of  the  artist's  voice — 
far  more  than  records,  they  are 
revelations  of  the  artist's  personality. 

All  the  charms,  freshness  and  earnestness  of  a 
singer  Hke  AHce  Nielsen;  the  gay,  sweet  allure  of 
a  Florence  Macbeth;  the  power  of  Rothier,  the 
strength  of  Sembach,  the  magnetism  of  Garden, 
Fremstad,  Graveure  radiate  with  the  force  of 
life    from    their    Columbia    Double-Disc    Records. 

To  know  the  great  artists  of  the  operatic 
stage  as  operagoers  know  them  after  hearing 
them  for  years,  you  need  only  have  their  Colum- 
bia  Records:    for   Columbia   Records   are   Reality. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 

olumbia 

.--^^  Double-Diso        ^ 

Ftecor  ds 
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H ALFTON  F 
ENGRAVINGS 

9  Cents  Per  Square  Inch 


For   idvertising  T^urposes         For  Illustrating  booklets 
For  3\CeWspapers  For  ^M^agazines 


I 


The  halftone  engravings  that  have  appeared  in 
the  various  issues  of  the  Overland  Monthly  re- 
present subjects  suitable  for  almost  any  purpose. 
Having  been  carefully  used  in  printing,  they  are 

As  Good  As  New 

Prints  of  these  illustrations  can  be  seen  at  the 
office.       Over    10,000    cuts    to    select    from. 
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■^^'^  A  MAN  OUT  THERE  who  fights  for  you  and  the 
t  thai  you  hold  true,  there's  a  Cause  Out  There  you're 
^'n^  up  with  all  that's  best  in  you, 

JfT^'s  a  need  of  the  Man  Out  There— a  need  you  can 
\itffill — come,  cram  his  pouch  with  the  smokes  he  loves — 
in  with  a  dollar  bill. 

iJs  not  the  crash  of  the  heavy  gun  nor  the  strain  on  the 
m  who  serves ;  ifs  lacking  a  smoke  when  it's  smoking  time 
hM  frazzles  a  soldier's  nerves. 

lOUGH  there  isn't  much  that  we  can  do,  back  home  safe  out 
1)/  the  muss,  we  can  sure  send  smokes  and  we'll  do  it  too — let 
mm  count  on  that  from  us. 

They  are  counting  on  you  generous  men 
and  women,  and  you'll  see  to  it  that  none 
of  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  men  lacks  plentv 
^o  smoke. 

Before  you  put  down  this  magazine— cut 
off  that  coupon  in  the  corner,  fill  it  out, 
and  send  it  along  with  all  you  can  spare  to 

ur  Boys  in  France  Tobacco  Fund" 

management  of  this  fund,  which  has  the  hearty 
roval  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  buys 
tobacco  at  cost,  so  that  for  twenty-five  cents  the 
ier  who  is  fighting  your  battle  receives  forty- 
cents  worth  of  tobac- 
every  cent  going  for 

iCCO. 


has  been  arranged  to 
9  the  soldier  you  sup- 
send  you  a  return  post- 
i  telling  ^vhat  it  means 
im  to  have  all  he  ^vants 
moke  out  there. 

it's  show  the  world 
.  the  citizens  of  the 
ted  States  never  fail 
Bspond  to  an  appeal  of 

sort.     Fill  in  the  cou- 

now^. 


"Our   Boys   in    France  Tobacco   Fund," 

25  West  44th  Street,  New  York. 


Enclosed    find 


to  buy packages  of  to- 
bacco, through  "Our  Boys  in  France  Tobacco 
Fund"  for  American  fighting   men   in   France. 

I  understand  that  each  dollar  buys  four  pack- 
ages, each  with  a  retail  value  of  forty-five  cents 
and  that  in  each  of  my  packages  will  be  placed  a 
post  card,  addressed  to  me,  on  which  my  un- 
known friend,  the  soldier,  will  agree  to  send  me 
a   message  of  thanks. 

Name    

Address     Street 

City   


Send 
Your  Coi 
Our  Hand 
Diamt 
IVatch 
Jewe 
Catal 


\  There  are  o; 
photograph! 
trationsofD 
Watches, 
S  i  1  ver  wa 
Whatever  y 
will  be  sent, 
ping    char^! 
paid.   You 
examine  i 
ticleriKlit 
own  Iiiind.' 
istied,  pay  one 
purchase     pi 
keep  it;  balai 
ded    into  eigl 
amounts,     p  a 
monthly.    Ever 
in  our  Catalog  i? 
ly  selected  antl  p 
rectto  you,  with 
dleman's    profits 
With  stores  in  loadir 
and  our  extensive  Ma 
our    large     pu 
power  puts  us  in  position 
prices     which    are    imposs 
_  small  concerns  to  meet.      E 
tide  we  sell  is  distinctive  in 
and  elegance,  no  matter  what  tl 
Why  not  make  gifts  that   are 
while."  that  last,  and  that  give  c 
plea.«ure.       By   making    your    p 
_  from  us,  you  can  have  everything 

in  one  account,  paying  in  small  monthly  amounts  after  the  Holiday  Season 

MAKE  X  CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT  OF  A      -      . 


Suggestions  for  Christmas  Gifts 


A  few  of  the  many  desirable  artlcle.s  shown  in  our  largre  handsome 
CataloKT.  Kvery  article  listed  belowlcan  be  furnished  at  prices  given, 
and  up  to  any  price  yoit  wish  to  pay.  All  are  popular  selections,  of 
exceptional  value.    We  can  fill  any  reaiiirement. 


Gifts  for  Women 

Diamond  Rings,  Solitaire  .  .  $10.00  up 

Diamond  Rings.  Loftis  Soli- 
taire [)iamond  Cluster  .     .  50.00  up 

Diamond  La  Vallieres  .    .     .  10.00  up 

Diamond  Ear  Screws  .    .     .  10.00  up 

Diamond  Brooches   ....  7.00  up 

Diamond-set  Cameo  La  Val- 
lieres      12.00  up 

Diamond  Lockets     ....  10.00  up 

Watches,  gold  filled     .     .    .  13.50  up 

Wrist  Watches,  solid  gold     .  26.50  up 

Wrist  Watches,  gold  filled    .  15.00  up 

Watches,  solid  gold  ....  26.00  up 

Bracelets,  solid  gold    .     .    .  12.00  up 

Send  for  Catalosr,  make  selections,  and  have  as  many  articles  as  you 
wish  chargred  In  one  account.    Catalog  Is  free.    Send  for  it  today. 

Any  diamond  purchased  from  us  for  a  present  may  be  exchanged  for  other  selec- 
tion, at  the  full  price  paid,  should  the  recipient  desire  to  do  so  later  on.  With  this 
privilege  you  need  have  no  anxiety  in  choosing  gifts.  A  handsome  genuine 
Diamond  is  the  best  investment  into  which  you  can  put  your  money. 
It  constantly  increases  in  value  and  lasts  forever. 


Gifts  for  Men 

Diamond  Rings,  Solitaire  .  .  $20.00  up 
Diamond  Rings,  Round  Bel- 
cher 7-Diamond  Cluster     .  55.00  up 
Diamond  Scarf  Pins     .    .    .  8.00  up 

Diamond  Studs lO.OO  up 

Diamond  Cuff  Links     .    .    .  5.00  up 

Signet  Rings,  Diamond-set .  10  OO  up 

Watches,  solid  gold     .     .     .  22.50  up 

Watches,  gold  filled    .     .     .  12.00  up 

Wrist  Watches 10.00  up 

Cameo  Scarf  Pins,  Diamond 

set 9.50  up 

Cuflf  Link  and  Scarf  Pin  sets  6.00  up 

Vest  Chains,  solid  gold    .    .  12.00  up 


Handsome  Wal 

91  loUfol  Watches  That  Pass  ^O  r  A  ., 
^1  JCnCI   Railroadlnspection  4>^.«JU  d 

Our  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes  all  the  ne> 
—15,  17.  19,  21,  23  Jewels,  adjusted.  Our  wat. 
guaranteed  by  thefactory  and  further guaranti. 

Loftis  Solitaire  Diam 
Cluster  Rings 

14  Karat  Solid  Gold; 
Diamonds  set 
in  Platinum 


lOFTIS 

■■BROS&C0.ii:a. 


Look  Li 
Are  Inter 
—A  Large  Single  I 
The  Loftis  Seven-Diamond  Cii 
designed  especially  for  those  who  desin' 
,_,_         _,      -,  _^^  ■■•■  ■  ehowy  ring  for  the  least  money,  as  it  has  t 

The  National  Cl*edlT  JdfVelei*S  appearance  of  a SoUtaire  that  would  co.st 
■  IIV  l^aUVIiai  Wl  VUI&  AVWVIVrS  four  times  as  much.  The  secret  of  the  r;n 
Dept.    F 1 67     108  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  III.    "f  this  ring  lies  in  the  perfectly  tnatched 

'  *»  '  the  Diamonds,  set  in  platmum,bemgunilorni. 

STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES  quality  and  brilliancy.    A  gift  that  is  sure  to  pie 
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Victrola  XVII.  $250 

Victrola  XVII,  electric,  $300 

Mahoe?ny  or  oak 


V,  •»;  %'-v  ,„ 
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Will  there  be  a  Victrola 
in  your  home  this  Christmas? 

To  hear  the  world's  best  music  is  a  pleasure  every  one  enjoys, 
and  the  artists  who  entertain  you  on  the  Victrola  are  the  artists 
every  one  wants  to  hear.  The  world's  greatest  artists^ — and  they 
make  records  for  the  Victrola  exclusively. 

Caruso,  Alda,  Calve,  Culp,  de  Gogorza,  De  Luca,  Farrar, 
Gadski,  Galli-Curci,  Gluck,  Hempel,  Homer,  Journet,  Martinelli, 
McCormack,  Melba,  Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini,  and  other  famous  singers  of  the  opera  and  concert  stage. 
Elman,  Kreisler,  Paderewski,  Powell,  Zimbalist,  and  other  noted 
instrumentalists,  Sousa's  Band,  Pryor's  Band,  Conway's  Band, 
Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra,  and  other  bands  and  orchestras  of  world- 
wide renown.  Harry  Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
and  a  host  of  other  favorite  entertainers. 

Get  a  Victrola  this  Christmas.  There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and  they  will  gladly  play 
jrour  favorite  music  for  you  and  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola — $]0to$40ft 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramoylione  Co      Monueal    Canadian  Disirilvnor, 

Victrola  is  the  Reeistered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  desiEnating 
the  products  of  this  Company  only.  Warning:  the  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  the  pro- 
motion or  sale  of  any  other  talkioE  Machine  or  Phonoeraph  products  is  misleadine  and  illeeal. 

Victor  Supremacy 


Important  Notice.  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Machines  are 
scientifically  coordinated  and  syn- 
chronized by  our  apecial  processea 
of  manufacture,  and  their  use,  on< 
B  absolutely  e 


look    for    the    famous    trademark, 
"His  Master' 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S   NEWEST  HOTEL 

HOTEL  PLAZA 

FACING  BEAUTIFUL  UNION  SQUARE 
CORNER  OF  POST  AND  STOCKTON  STREETS 


European  Plan 
$1.50  up 

American  Plan 
$3.50  up 

Our  Main  Cafe 
Being  Operated 
on  the  a  la 
Carte  and  Table 
d'Hote  Plans. 


Special  Rooms 
for  Banquets  and 
Private   Parties. 

Management  of 
C  A.  Gonder 
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Hotel  Powhatan 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PcmuylTahia  Avenue,  H  and  Eighteenth  St$.,  N.  W. 


Showing  the  Hotel  Powhatan  upon 

the  completion  of  its  new  addition. 

Overlooking  the  White  House,  offers  every  comfort 

and  luxury,  also  a  superior  service.     European  Plan. 

Rooms,  detached  bath,   $l.SO  and  up 

Rooms,     private    bath,     $2.50  and    up 

Write  for  Souoenir  Booklet  and  Map 

E.  C.  OWEN.  Manager. 


HOTEL  LENOX 

NORTH  STREET  AT  DELAWARE  AVENUE 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


MODERN 


FIREPROOF 


A  unique  Hotel,  with  a  desirable  location,  insuring 
quiet  and  cleanliness. 

Convenient  to  all  points  of  interest — popular  with 
visitors  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Resorts  in  the  vicinity 
—cuisine  and  service  unexcelled  by  the  leading 
hotels  of  the  larger  cities. 

EUROPEAN    PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  up 
Take  Elmwood  Ave,  Car  to  North  St.,  or  Write 
for  Special  Taxicab  Arrangement. 

May  we  send  with  our  compliments  a  "Guide  of 'Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls"  also  our  completerates? 
C.  A.  MINER,  Managing  Director 


HOTEL    ST.   FRANCIS 

SAN        FRANCISCO 

1 ,000  Rooms — Largest  Hotel  in  Western  America 

M AN AGEMENT  —  J AMES     WOODS 
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Meet  Me  at  the 
TULLER 


For  Value,  Servi<-<^ 
Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL    TULLER 

DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.      Take 
Woodward  car.  get  oflF  at  Adams  Ave. 

ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single, $3.00 Up  Double 

200       "  "  "        2.00     ■■  4.00 

100        '•  "  "        2.50    "  4."0  " 

100  .     "  "  "  3..T0to5   •■  5.00  " 

Total,  600  Outside  Rooms       All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors — Agent's  Newr  Unique  Cmfes  and 

Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


vose 


The  True  Pianist  Knows 

there  is  no  piano  comparable  to  this  beautiful  Vose 
Grand  at  $575  f .  o.  b.  bo  ton .  Three  general  ions  of 
the  Vose  family  with  sixty-eight  years  ct  highest 
ideals  in  piano  ronstruetion  have  given  the  Vose  its 
en7iable  reputation.  We  challenge  comparisons. 
Write  for  our  beau>'fuUy  illustrated 
catalogue  and  easy  payment  plan. 

Vo se  &   Sons   Piano  Company 

189  Boylston  Street,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


FORTUNES    IN 
OIL    •/    COPPER    •••   SILVER 


LEAD 


Wyoming  Oil  is  Making  Denver  Millionaires 

Keep  in  Touch  With  Recent  Developments 
You  Will  Enjoy  the  Stories  of  the 

MINES     .-.     RANCHES     .-.     OILFIELDS 


Sample  Copy  on  Request 


35  CENTS  A  YEAR—S  YEARS  $1.00 
Stamps  Taken 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   MAGAZINE 

ESTABLISHED     1903 

704  QUINCY   BUILDING  DENVER,  COLORADO 
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Scientific  Dry  Farming 

Are  you  a  dry  fanner?  Are  you  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dry  farm?  Are  you  thinking  of  securing  a  home- 
stead or  of  buying  land  in  the  semi-arid  West  ?  In  any  case  you 
should  look  before  you  leap.  You  should  learn  the  principles 
that  are  necessary  to  success  in  the  new  agriculture  of  the  west. 
You  should 

Learn  the  Campbell  System 

Learn  the  Campbell  System  of  Soil  Culture  and  you  will  not 
fail.  Subscribe  for  Campbell's  Scientific  Farmer,  the  only  au- 
thority published  on  the  subject  of  scientific  soil  tillage,  then 
take  a  course  in  the  Campbell  Correspondence  School  of  Soil 
Culture,  and  you  need  not  worry  about  crop  failure.  Send  four 
cents  for  a  catalog  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Scientific  Farmer. 

Address, 

Scientific  Soil   Culture   Co. 
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BURLINGTON 
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PACIFIC 
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CAR  SERVICE 
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THROUGH 

DAILY    SERVICE 
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Spearhead — Government   Hill,   Roosevelt   Lake.      On  the  Apache  Trail,  Arizona 

Over  the  Apache  Trail 

By  George  Wharton  James 

Author  of  "  Arizona,  the  Wonderland,"  "  In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon,"  "  The  Wonders  of  the 
Colorado  Desert,"  "  California,  Romantic  and  Beautiful,"  "  Reclaiming  the  Arid  West,"  Etc.,  Etc. 


FOR  CENTURIES  the  Apaches 
were  the  terror  of  Arizona,  New- 
Mexico  and  Sonora.  When  they 
were  on  the  war-path  they  were 
the  active  devils  who  converted  these 
portions  of  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico into  a  veritable  hell :  a  hell  of  hor- 
rors more  awful  and  frightful  for  their 
victims  than  that  pictured  by  the  most 
stupendous  imagination  of  all  Euro- 
pean poetry — that  which  conceived  the 
"Inferno"— Dante. 

It  was  in  the  "seventies,"  "eighties," 
and  "nineties"  of  the  last  century  that 
things  began  to  change.    The  coming 


in  of  the  United  States  troops,  followed 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and 
the  greater  influx  of  miners,  prospec- 
tors and  cattlemen,  all  had  their  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  the  change. 
Battles  were  fought,  raids  were  made 
upon  the  Apaches  in  their  most  secret 
haunts,  and  by  a  stroke  of  military 
genius,  those  Indians  who  were  friend- 
ly to  the  United  States  were  induced 
to  lead  the  government's  troops  against 
the  renegades.  They  were  engaged  as 
scouts,  and  led  the  soldiers  to  the  secret 
and  almost  inaccessible  haunts  of  the 
irreconcilables.  Thus  a  war  of  attrition 


In  the  Apache  village,  Roosevelt  Lake.     On  the   Apache  Trail,  Arizona 


began,  which  soon  had  wonderful  ef- 
fect upon  even  these  fierce,  dauntless 
and  determined  warriors.  Crook  was 
as  skilful  and  relentless  in  his  constant 
and  harassing  attacks  upon  the 
Apaches  as  was  Kit  Carson  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Navahos.  Yet  both  were 
more  truthful  and  just  with  them  than 
any  others  who  undertook  their  task. 
The  final  results  of  the  government's 
warfare  was  that  the  unreliable  portion 
of  the  Apaches  were  "rounded  up," 
and  expatriated  to  Fort  Sill,  Okla- 
homa, their  spirit  tamed  and  the  young 
men  shown  that  wisdom  demanded 
their  acceptance  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  upon  its  own  terms. 

During  the  time  of  hostility,  how- 
ever, a  large  part  of  central  Arizona 
was  practically  a  terra  incognita  to 
the  most  daring  and  reckless  of  the 
white  dwellers  of  the  territory.  The 
few  who  ventured  into  the  Verde  Val- 
ley, the  Tonto  Basin,  and  the  White 
Mountains,  claimed  by  the  Apaches, 
seldom  were  seen  again;  hence  while 
now  and  then  an  adventurer  returned 


with  wonderful  tales  of  thrilling  ex- 
periences and  hair-breadth  escapes, 
these  tales  were  mostly  received  with 
incredulity,  as  he  who  ventured  into 
these  regions  was  assumed  already  to 
be  dead, — to  have  committed  suicide. 
Still  a  few  made  their  stories  stick ;», 
and  in  addition  they  described  a  land 
of  unusual  wildness  and  a  fierce  rug- 
gedness  that  seemed  to  correspond  in 
a  remarkable  way  with  the  character 
of  the  Indians.  Few  whites  there 
were,  however,  who  wanted  to  investi- 
gate the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  re- 
ports, but  after  the  pacification  of  the 
Apaches  by  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
turbing elements,  more  began  to  go  on 
trips  of  exploration,  prospecting  and 
the  like,  into  these  hitherto  shunned 
regions,  and  then  the  cattle  men 
roamed  over  the  rugged  hills,  and  down 
the  canyon  slopes,  hunting  out  valleys, 
mesas  or  hillsides,  where  their  stock 
might  feed  upon  the  rich  and  luscious 
grama  grasses  which  the  country  lib- 
erally affords.  For  Arizona  is  a  land 
of  contrasts.    Side  by  side  with  the  ut- 
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most  barrenness  of  rocky  mountains 
and  boulder-strewn  canyons  are  places 
where  cattle  grow  fat  upon  the  wide- 
spread bounty  of  Nature. 

Hence  it  was  not  long  before  it  be- 
came known  for  a  certainty  that  these 
hitherto  inaccessible  and  unknown 
haunts  of  the  Indian  were  picturesque, 
sublime  and  alluring  scenically,  far 
beyond  the  ordinary,  and  rivaling  much 
of  the  noted  scenery  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  there  had  slowly 
been  dawning  upon  the  people  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley  that  their  land  would 
become  a  paradise  of  fertility  and 
growth  provided  a  sure,  certain  and 
constant  supply  of  water  were  provided 
for  irrigation.  Each  year  saw  attempts 
at  securing  this,  but  the  freshets  and 
floods  of  the  snow-melting  times,  and 
the  cloud  bursts  of  summer,  washed 
away  the  poorly-constructed  dams  at 
critical  times  when  the  crops  were 
thirsting  for  water,  and  they  must  die 
if  it  were  not  supplied. 

Then  it  was  that  the  U.  S.  Reclama- 
tion Act  was  passed.    In  Arizona,  this 


meant  the  conservation  of  water  some- 
where on  a  large  scale,  in  order  that 
the  250,000  to  300,000  acres  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley  might  be  assured  of 
a  constant  supply  of  irrigation  water. 
Careful  search  revealed  to  the  engi- 
neers that  the  most  feasible  spot  for 
this  purpose  was  at  the  inlet  to  a  deep 
gorge,  just  below  where  the  Tonto 
Creek  flows  into  the  Salt  River.  Here, 
accordingly,  the  great  dam  was  built, 
named  after  the  strenuous  and  progres- 
sive president  who  signed  the  Reclama- 
tion Act,  and  gave  all  the  weight  of  his 
official  authority  and  great  personal 
influence  to  make  it  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess. To  reach  this  spot  a  60  mile 
stretch  of  road  had  to  be  built  to  per- 
mit the  hauling  of  supplies  from  Mesa, 
the  nearest  point  on  a  railway,  and  by 
and  by  the  road  was  constructed 
from  Globe  on  the  east.  This  road 
went  through  the  heart  of  this  hitherto 
unknown  land,  with  romantic  associa- 
tions of  Apaches  on  every  hand,  and 
scenery  of  incomparable  sublimity, 
ruggedness  and  peculiar  charm.     For 
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Arizona  is  a  land  of  minerals,  and 
wherever  mineralized  mountains  and 
canyons  are  found  there  as  surely  a 
land  of  gorgeous  and  glorious  coloring 
is  found. 

At  last  Wesley  A.  Hill,  a  pioneer  of 
Phoenix,  by  now  the  capital  city  of 
Arizona,  and  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  Salt  River  Valley,  deter- 
mined that  an  automobile  stage  line 
from  Phoenix  to  Globe,  passing 
through  this  country  of  romance  and 
scenic  allurement  would  be  well  pa- 
tronized. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  tourist 
travel  over  the  now  world-famous  Apa- 
che Trail.  Then,  in  time,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  became  interested  in 
it,  advertised  it  largely,  arranged  their 
train  and  ticket  service  to  give  travel- 
ers east  or  west  bound  the  opportunity 
of  leaving  the  main  line,  in  the  former 
case  at  Phoenix,  in  the  latter  at  Globe, 
and  riding  over  the  120  miles  of  the 
"Trail,"  then  continuing  their  journey 
by  rail  to  their  chosen  destination. 
While  the  road  is  not  as  smooth  as  the 


well  paved  boulevards  of  our  great 
cities,  it  has  become  increasingly  pop- 
ular. The  major  part  of  even  the 
most  exacting  of  travelers  are  less  dis- 
turbed by  the  minor  discomforts  than 
they  are  charmed  and  satisfied  with  the 
scenery. 

On  leaving  Phoenix,  one  soon  begins 
to  realize  the  marvels  caused  by  irri- 
gation of  a  naturally  fertile  land.  A 
new  empire  of  untold  richness  has 
sprung  into  being.  Here  is  room  for  a 
population  of  a  million  people  and  pro- 
ductiveness to  make  them  all  prosper- 
ous. After  crossing  the  fine,  concrete 
bridge  over  the  Gila  River,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  thriving  towns  of 
Tempe  and  Mesa,  the  road  reaches  the 
wild  and  as  yet  unredeemed  portion  of 
the  desert.  A  long  stretch  of  fully  ten 
or  more  miles  leads  directly  to  the  Su- 
perstition Mountains.  These  are  wild 
and  chaotically  upheaved  masses  of 
rock,  towering  in  fantastic  fashion 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  covered 
with  strangely  carved  pinnacles  and 
columns.     The  Pima  Indians — always 
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the  hereditary  foes  of  the  Apaches — 
regard  these  pinnacles  and  columns  as 
the  petrified  remains  of  their  ances- 
tors who  used  to  occupy  the  Salt  River 
Valley.  They  were  drowned  by  a 
flood  which  slowly  but  surely  engulfed 
the  whole  country,  and  its  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  except  a  chosen  few  who 
became  the  progenitors  of  their  race. 
As  we  climb  the  rise  to  the  crest  that 
rounds  the  head  of  the  Superstition 
Range  we  learn  something  of  the 
wealth  of  Arizona's  flora — cactuses  of 
more  varieties  than  are  found  in  any 
other  American  State ;  grasses  in  equal 
profusion;  choUas  with  their  ivory- 
like spines  or  thorns  which  thus  give  a 
halo-like  aureola  to  the  most  devilish 
of  all  plant  growths;  ocatillas  with 
their  waving  banners  of  geranium- 
flamed  flowers;  great  sahuaros,  stand- 
ing like  rigid  and  watchful  sentinels  of 
desert  and  mountain,  covered  with 
thorns,  and  fantastic  among  tree 
growths  in  shapes  of  organ  pipes,  can- 
delabra, semaphores  and  the  like,  of 
gigantic  and  uncouth  proportions;  to- 


gether with  the  phloxes,  portulacas, 
primroses  and  a  score  or  more  of  others 
of  the  commoner  varieties. 

From  this  crest  a  wonderful  view  is 
had  in  both  directions.  To  the  west 
the  great  Salt  River  Valley  is  spread 
out  like  a  variegated  green  carpet  of 
richest  growth;  to  the  east  it  is  the 
"land  that  God  forgot,"  of  blazing 
color,  of  fantastic,  rocky  piles,  of  gor- 
geous architectural  forms,  of  towers, 
domes,  pinnacles,  walls,  barricades, 
tossed  and  tumbled  by  giants  in  some 
playful  mood  into  the  wildest  confu- 
sion. Here  are  Whirlpool  Rocks,  the 
Fainted  Cliffs,  Canyon  Diablo,  Apa- 
che Gap  and  a  host  of  other  won- 
ders, with,  towering  over  all,  the  Four 
Peaks  of  the  Mazatzal  Range  and  the 
Sierra  Anchas.  Dore  might  have 
sketched  it,  Turner  put  in  the  coloring, 
Dante  described  it,  or  Poe  sung  of  its 
witchery  and  weird  enchantment,  but 
no  lesser  powers  can  achieve  it. 

When  we  reach  the  second  ridge, 
to  which  we  have  been  rapidly  climb- 
ing on  a  well     engineered    road,    we 
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look  down  into  the  strange  contrasts 
of  Fish  Creek  Canyon.  Directly 
at  our  feet,  seemingly  reached  only 
by  a  sheer  and  miraculous  drop  of 
a  thousand  or  two  thousand  feet,  is  the 
creek,  flowing  through  its  tree-lined 
pathway  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
singing  of  hundreds  of  rare  birds. 
Above,  on  either  side,  are  mountains, 
carved,  seamed,  cut  and  gashed  into 
every  conceivable  and  inconceivable 
shape.  The  road  is — where?  There 
it  is,  to  the  right,  a  line  of  white, 
suspended  in  the  air,  cut  in     a     rap- 


idly descending  grade  on  the  very 
face  of  the  cliff.  We  start  down  with 
some  trepidation,  but  with  absolute 
confidence,  for  our  chauffeur  has 
shown  his  power,  proven  his  metal, 
demonstrated  his  ability  in  the  skilful 
manner  he  has  manipulated  the  curves 
and  twists,  twinings  and  loopings  of 
the  road  behind.  So  confidently  leav- 
ing our  safety  to  his  care,  we  gaze 
about  us  as  we  descend.  Lower  we  go. 
Up  the  rocks  seem  to  rise.  A  veritable 
box  canyon.  How  shall  we  escape 
from  it?    The  same  blind  trust  that  as- 
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sures  US  that  our  chauffeur  will  take 
us  down  safely  convinces  us  that  we 
shall  get  out  of  this  apparently  boxed- 
in  trap.  Down,  down,  we  go.  Sud- 
denly, just  as  we  reach  the  bottom,  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  road  crosses  a  bridge 
over  the  creek,  and  we  are  dashing  in 
the  other  direction,  speeding  to  Fish 
Creek  Hotel.  Here,  after  a  hearty 
meal,  we  resume  our  ride.  A  few 
mules  bring  us  into  the  heart  of  the 
Salt  River  Canyon.  This  is  wild, 
weird,  rocky,  precipitous  and  fantas- 
tic.   But  the  great  surprise  is  the  river. 


We  are  in  arid  Arizona,  yet  here  flows 
a  mighty  torrent,  roaring  over  the  rap- 
ids with  thundering  power,  and  shout- 
ing in  a  thousand  strong  voices  the  de- 
light of  its  unrestrained  freedom. 

Soon  we  gain  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  Roosevelt  Dam,  that  stupendous 
piece  of  engineering  that  means  so 
much  to  Phoenix  and  its  surrounding 
country.  Here  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons,  possibly  millions,  of  masonry 
were  placed,  with  scientific  precision, 
to  say  Halt!  to  the  flowing  and  hither- 
to uncontrolled  waters  of  this  mighty 
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river.  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further,"  it  says,  "until  man  is  ready 
to  use  you."  And  here,  where  Apaches 
used  to  roam  untroubled  with  thought 
of  white  intruder,  where  only  his  rude 
songs  used  to  echo  from  rock  to  rock, 
are  now  heard  the  honk  of  the  auto- 
mobile horn,  the  clang  of  civilized 
hammer  and  anvil,  and  the  melodious 
voices  of  refined  and  cultured  women 
of  all  tongues  and  peoples.  What  a 
change  a  few  years  have  wrought! 
How  wonderfully  civilization  advances 
when  men's  warlike  passions  are  sub- 


dued and  they  are  at  peace  one  with 
another. 

Our  road  here,  as  we  near  the  dam, 
climbs  from  the  lower  level  to  the 
higher,  for  we  must  pass  through  the 
rocks  far  above  the  dam.  A  gateway 
has  been  cut  through  the  solid  rock, 
and  as  we  glance  out  into  the  depths 
below,  we  see  the  bridge  over  which 
we  shall  soon  cross  to  the  top  of  the 
dam,  far,  far  below  us.  Our  road  winds 
and  curves,  twists  and  then  doubles 
upon  itself,  and  we  come  back  to  this 
bridge,  looking  up  to  the  rude  gate- 
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way  through  which  we  passed  a  short 
time  ago;  then,  suddenly,  we  are 
brought  to  a  full  stop,  with  roaring 
waterfalls  on  one  side  of  us  and  the 
placid-faced  lake  on  the  other.  The 
falls  are  the  "spillways"  of  the  dam; 
the  outlets  where  the  water  is  mea- 
sured and  allowed  to  flow  to  meet  the 
exact  needs  of  the  irrigators  in  the  far- 
away valley  beyond.  Only  that 
amount  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
reservoir  that  the  farmers  can  use. 
Hence  the  vast  lake  to  the  right — the 
largest  artificial  lake,  it  is  said  to  be. 


in  the  world — some  twenty-s'jx  miles 
long  and  varying  in  breadth  f;ora  one 
to  four  miles. 

To  stand  here  at  sunrise  or  sunset  is 
a  never  to  be  forgotten  privilege.  Look- 
ing west,  down  the  canyon,  over  the 
road  up  which  we  have  climbed,  and 
over  the  river,  the  eyes  are  da.?,'.i'  d  by 
the  myriad  diamond  points  that  gli<sten 
as  a  vast  sheet  of  diamonds  on  the 
dancing  face  of  the  river,  and  looking 
east,  across  the  lake,  the  morning  sun 
or  the  clouded  moon  give  us  pictures 
that  would  have  driven  a  Turner  wild 
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An  Apache  warrior   recounting  stories  of  Ills 

days  of  warfare.      On  the  Apache   Trail, 

Arizona 

with  ecstatic  admiration. 

We  rest  overnight,  if  we  choose,  at 
the  Hotel,  owned  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company — and  where  a  new, 
magnificent  and  commodious  hotel  is 
soon  to  be  built,  commensurate  with 
the  dignity  of  the  journey  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  travel — and  from  this  point 
we  get  a  fine  view  of  the  Indian 
"Spear  Point."  This  is  the  name  given 
to  the  point  upon  which  the  present 
town  of  Roosevelt  is  built.  It  has  the 
appearance,  when  its  reflection  is  seen 
in  the  lake,  of  a  perfectly  formed  ob- 
sidian spear,  hence  the  name. 

One  may  well  spend  a  long  vacation 
here  at  the  hotel.  Not  far  away  are 
the  kongwas,  or  homes,  of  the  Apaches 
where  all  their  modern  manifestations 
of  life  may  be  observed.  Men,  wo- 
men and  children  are  all  found,  occu- 
pied with  their  own  primitive  affairs, 
and  if  one  has  an  interpreter,  he  may 
now  and  again  find  one  of  the  older 


warriors  of  the  tribe  who  will  tell,  for 
a  small  consideration,  of  the  struggles 
of  the  past,  where  a  little  handful  of 
Apaches  desperately  fought  for  su- 
premacy in  this  land  that  they  had  for 
so  long  claimed  as  their  own.  The  old 
warrior  represented  in  the  engraving 
has  thrilled  me  many  a  time  with  re- 
citals, given  with  quiet  tone  and  re- 
strained demeanor,  but  with  the  keen 
and  vivid  flashing  of  the  eyes  that 
showed  how  memory's  power  burned 
within  him,  of  the  raids  of  his  people 
when  they,  a  mere  handful,  kept  the 
whole  vast  country  roundabout  in  a 
state  of  hysterical  terror. 

Not  far  away,  too,  is  a  wonderful 
natural  bridge,  under  which  is  a  cave 
where  giant  stalactites  and  stalagmites 
remind  one  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky.  Here  are  beautiful  infiltra- 
tions hanging  upon  the  roof  in  the 
shape  of  novel  leaves  and  flowers,  but 
so  delicate  as  to  crumble  at  the  touch. 

Near  Roosevelt  Dam,  too,  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  modern  road,  over 
which  dash  the  daily  traveling  automo- 
biles, are  to  be  found  several  ancient 
cliff -dwellings,  two  and  three  stories 
high,  where  resided  those  prehistoric 
people  of  which  so  little  is  known  and 
yet  so  much  has  been  written.  These 
cliff-dwellings  are  but  a  few  of  the  vast 
number  this  whole  region  possesses. 
Across  Roosevelt  Lake,  in  the  Sierra 
Anchas,  are  scores  of  them,  many  that 
were  only  discovered  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  and  most  of  which 
have  never  been  touched  by  the  white 
man's  desecrating  hand.  They  will, 
some  day,  form  a  great  object  of  study 
for  the  archaeologist  and  antiquarian, 
and  when  scientifically  explored,  may 
help  elucidate  some  of  the  many  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  as  to  their  ori- 
gin, occupation  and  abandonment. 

Did  I  have  the  time,  I  could  here 
lead  my  reader,  as  any  guide  could, 
from  the  hotel,  to  a  score,  aye  many 
scores,  of  places  made  memorable  in 
our  annals  of  frontier  fighting,  where 
brushes  with  the  Apaches  occurred. 
Some  were  mere  incidents,  others  were 
full  of  portent  and  sad  results.  Over 
In  the  Mazatzal  range,  near  the  Four 
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Peaks,  just  beyond  "Hell's  Hip 
Pocket" — so  called  upon  the  United 
States  maps — is  a  cave  where  200 
Tonto  Apaches,  men,  women  and  child- 
ren, were  wiped  out  of  existence,  after 
a  most  thrilling  fight  between  them- 
selves and  a  band  of  our  soldiers,  and 
a  few  hundred  Pima  and  Apache 
scouts.  When  I  first  visited  it,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  there  were  over 
a  hundred  skulls  and  skeletons  of  Apa- 
ches lying  around,  who  had  been  made 
"good"  by  the  bullets  of  American  sol- 
diers. In  my  forthcoming  book  on  the 
Apache  Trail  I  have  given  the  full 
story  of  this  bloody  conflict  as  recited 
by  one  of  the  eye-witnesses,  who,  for- 
tunately, had  great  literary  gifts,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  of 
American  annals  of  the  West. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Four  Peaks 
one  may  gain  marvelous  views  of  the 
Tonto  Basin  and  adjacent  country. 
Here  great  areas  of  virgin  forest  are 
seen,  where  giant  trees  tower  to  the 
sky,  bidding  the  lumberman  of  the  fu- 
ture come  for  his  toll.  There  is  more 
standing  timber  in  Arizona  to-day  than 
in  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  little  by 
little  its  wealth  will  be  made  use  of. 

Looking  towards  the  east,  one  gains 
a  striking  view  of  the  Roosevelt  Lake 
glistening  like  a  pearly-faced  giant 
sleeping  in  the  sun.  To  the  right  are 
the  Sierra  Anchas,  where  canyons,  ra- 
vines, chasms,  plateaus  and  mesas 
covered  with  timber  abound.  In  the 
canyons  are  waterfalls,  cascades,  rip- 
pling brooks  and  creeks  that  remind 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  Yosemite  and 
and  High  Siierras. 

Roosevelt  Lake  affords  opportunities 
galore  for  boating,  fishing,  rowing  and 
swimming.  One  may  ride  horseback 
or  go  out  camping  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  country  that,  to  the  white  man 
at  least,  is  almost  as  virgin  and  un- 
touched as  is  the  area  around  the 
South  Pole. 

Then,  when  time  calls,  not  when  he 


An    Apache    water   carrier.      On    the    Apache 
Trail,  Arizona 

is  tired,  for  one  can  scarce  weary  of 
the  glories  of  this  wonderful  region,  he 
renews  his  journey,  rides  over  the  ridge 
into  the  Pinal  region,  where  towering 
peaks  speak  of  more  hiding  places 
used  by  the  fighting  Apaches  of  the 
past,  and  where  hillsides  are  now  bored 
and  seamed,  scarred  and  piled  with  the 
operations  of  miners  delving  for  the 
precious  metals  Arizona  so  abounds  in. 
Then,  in  time,  Miami,  with  its  vast 
copper  mines  and  reduction  works,  is 
passed  and  Globe  reached,  the  home 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Copper  mine,  one 
of  the  most  noted  and  profitable .  of 
Arizona's  copper  mines,  and  there,  be- 
fore the  new  dining  room  of  the  Ari- 
zona and  Eastern  Railway,  our  automo- 
bile halts,  and  one  of  the  wonder  trips 
of  the  world  comes  to  an  end. 
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Ellen   Beach-Yaw,  the  phenomenal   high-voiced    soprano,    in    Swiss    costume,    singing    in    the 
pines,     at     Foresta     Assembly,     Yosemite     National   Park. 

Foresta  and  Its  Assembly 

By  Henry  Acade  Bland 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  California 
Photos   by    Bushnell. 


THERE  have  been  Chautaqua  and 
other  intellectually-inclined  As- 
semblies all  over  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  only  one 
Foresta  Assembly,  just  as  there  is  but 
one  Yosemite.  Foresta,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  beautifully  wooded  piece 
of  land  situated  in  the  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
heart  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  an 
ideal  spot  for  the  gathering  together 
of  -the  "like-minded"  for  a  period  of 
rest,  recreation  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. Giant  firs,  pines,  cedars,  live 
oaks  and  alders  afforded  a  magnificent 
setting  for  the  open-air  lectures  and 
concerts  and  the  singing  of  thrushes, 
mocking-birds,  linnets,  twohees,  larks, 
robins  and  threshers  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  the  warblings  of  Ellen 
Beach  Yaw,  whose  soprano  notes — 
reaching  an  octave  higher  than  C.  in 


alt.  and  higher  yet — vied  with  the 
wildest  pipings  that  the  feathered 
songsters  could  produce.  Crane  Creek, 
one  of  the  dashing,  leaping,  foaming, 
and  then  again  quiet,  placidly-flowing 
tributaries  of  the  Merced  River,  gives 
another  picture  of  joyous  life  to  For- 
esta, for  it  flows  directly  through  its 
wooded  shades.  It  also  provides  For- 
esta Falls,  which  have  delighted  the 
thousands  who  have  enjoyed  the  Tri- 
angle Trip  to  the  Tuolumne  Grove  of 
Big  Trees  from  the  Yosemite. 

Here,  several  years  ago.  Dr.  Harley 
R.  Wiley,  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, planned  an  Assembly  that  should 
be  unique  in  the  history  of  such  gath- 
erings. A  touch  of  Plato,  Socrates  and 
other  philosophers  of  the  woods;  of 
the  wild  Indians  to  whom  shady  re- 
cesses in  the  trees  are  alike  retreats, 
homes,  places  for  the  study  of  wild 


David  Starr  Jordan  telling  the  Foresta  Assembly   of  his  experiences  with   Robert   Louis 

Stevenson 


animals  and  their  ways,  and  of  the 
chase;  of  such  recluses  and  nature- 
lovers  as  Thoreau  and  Muir,  together 
with  the  reversion  to  the  woods,  moun- 
tains and  other  scenes  of  Nature  that 
modern  unrest  is  driving  men  and  wo- 


men to — all  these  were  in  the  mind  of 
the  conceiver  of  this  mountain  and  for- 
est Assembly.  A  number  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  California 
and  Stanford  were  interested,  together 
with  men  and  women  of  culture,  refine- 


Fred     Emerson   Brooks   in  a   liappy  mood,   preparing  to  v*/rite  a  new  poem  on  the  Yosemite  and 

the  delights  of  Foresta 


Dr.   David  Starr  Jordan,  at  Foresta,  Yosemite  National  Park 


ment  and  achievement  throughout  the 
State,  and  they  bought  lots  upon  which 
they  intend  to  build  shacks,  bungalows, 
"bungle-shacks,"  houses  or  summer 
cottages.  Some  have  already  done 
this,  and  many  more  have  contracted 
for  actual  building  next  year.  These 
people  are  professors,  editors,  poets, 
naturalists,  artists,  musicians,  actors, 
authors',  bankers,  merchants,  ma'nu- 
facturers,  doctors,  lawyers  and  others, 
who,  out  in  this  great  western  State  of 
California,  are  doing  important  and  in- 
teresting things.  With  a  settlement 
during  the  early  summer  months  of  re- 
fined, real,  active-minded  people  of 
these  many  and  varying,  but  all  conge- 
nial and  harmonious,  types,  it  was 
planned  to  hold  an  informal  Assembly, 
at  which  prominent  and  informed  men 
and  women  would  present  a  subject  of 


common  or  special  interest,  in  an  easy 
and  informal  manner,  out  under  the 
trees,  or,  if  in  the  evening,  at  the  camp- 
fire,  the  special  presentation  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  symposium. 

No  dress-suit  lecturers,  or  French- 
gowned  singers ;  no  plush-covered  seats 
or  obsequious  ushers;  no  ill-ventilated 
halls,  or  poor-accousticed  listening 
places,  were  here  to  be  found,  but  out 
in  the  open,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Yosemite's  trees,  floating  clouds,  flow- 
ers, birds,  mural  majesties,  Sierra's 
snow-clad  summits,  and  Heaven's  own 
pure  blue  above,  fanned  by  the  ozone- 
laden  breezes  that  had  become  purified 
on  the  summits  and  charged  with 
health-giving  and  nerve-soothing  bal- 
sams from  the  innumerable  forest  trees 
— these  were  the  conditions  under 
which  these  "good  fellows"  were  to 
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Among  the  trees  at  Foresta,  Yosemite  National   Park,  where  an   unusual   annual  assemblage 

Is  now  being  held 


One  of  the  Assembly,  at  Foresta,  Yosemite  National  Park 


"get  together,"  and  enjoy  sweet  sing- 
ing, the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul 
and  the  excitation  of  wit  and  humor,  of 
intellectual  sword-play,  that  come  with 
congenial  and  pleasant  companionship. 

Owing  to  financial  complications  the 
plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Wiley  was  de- 
ferred for  several  years,  but  this  year 
the  new  owners  of  Foresta  secured  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  George  Wharton 
James,  the  well-known  author,  and  un- 
der his  direction  the  first  Foresta  As- 
sembly actually  took  shape  and  came 
into  existence. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  on  the 
program  and  to  take  part  in  this  unique 
and  altogether  delightfully  informal 
gatherings.  Among  others  who  bore 
a  prominent  part  were  the  following. 
Look  over  the  list  carefully,  and  see 
if  you  have  ever  found  an  Assembly 


anywhere,  except  in  the  parent  Chau- 
tauqua in  New  York,  where  such  a  gal- 
axy of  stars  was  gathered  together. 
There  were  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  the  fam- 
ous prima  donna,  whose  range  of  voice 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  vocalist  in 
the  world;  Clarence  Eddy,  America's 
foremost  organist;  Mrs.  Clarence 
Eddy,  whose  pure  and  rich  contralto 
voice  places  her  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  singers;  Fred  Emerson 
Brooks,  poet  and  entertainer,  who 
plays  upon  the  emotions  of  his  audi- 
ence as  a  skillful  violinist  upon  his 
strings;  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Weatherbee, 
called  by  Joaquin  Miller  the  "Princess 
of  the  Pines,"  whose  personal  reminis- 
cences of  the  poet  are  interesting  and 
sparkling;  Professor  W.  A.  Setchell, 
whose  chats  on  the  flora  and  arboreal 
growth  of  the  Yosemite  region  are  illu- 
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One  of  the  tree  groups  at  Foresta,  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park 


Dr.   Henry   Meade   Bland  studying  the  pine   cones  at  Foresta,  Yosemite  National  Park 


minating,  instructive  and  engrossingly 
interesting;  Ida  Mansfield  Wilson,  ex- 
ponent of  New  Thought  principles  and 
the  fullest  expression  of  life;  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor-Emeritus 
Stanford  University,  philanthropist, 
scholar  and  humanitarian;  Gary  W. 
Hartman,  exponent  of  Indian  Thought, 
Life  and  Legends,  with  interesting  lec- 
tures thereon;  George  Wharton  James, 
author,  explorer  and  lecturer  on  travel, 
Indians,  in  some  of  his  illustrated  lec- 
tures and  talks  on  Galifornia  authors; 
Mrs.  Selah  W.  Merrill,  who  lived  with 
her  husband  for  many  years  in  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  was  U.  S.  Consul,  and 
myself,  holder  of  the  Chair  of  English 
Literature  at  the  State  Normal  School 
in  San  Jose. 

The  charm  and  allurement  of  the 
place  is  still  upon  me,  as  I  am  sure  it 


is  upon  all  those  who  were  present. 
It  was  rich,  delightful,  entertaining, 
restful,  instructive,  but  withal  different 
But  how  can  words  really  picture  to 
those  who  were  not  there  the  marvel- 
ous differences  that  are  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  innerness  of  things,  and 
most  of  all  the  spirit.  George  Wharton 
James  is  slowly  but  surely  coming  into 
his  own.  He  is  sui  generis,  a  bom 
leader  of  the  simple,  strong,  natural 
and  unique  because  simple  type.  He 
has  a  directness  that  is  like  that  of  the 
Indian.  In  him  there  are  no  frills,  no 
conventionalities,  no  fiddling  verbal 
frivolities,  but  a  keen  directness  and 
bonhommie  that  instantly  put  every 
one  at  ease.  Who  else  but  he  could 
have  gathered  together  such  an  intel- 
lectual and  musical  feast  as  he  here 
provided  for  us,  and  who  could  have 


Mrs.   Ida   Mansfield-Wilson,  after  an  enjoyable  tramp  at  Foresta,  Yosemite  National  Park 


SO  brought  out  to  the  full  the  very  best 
that  all  were  capable  of?  From  the 
very  start  every  one  felt  that  he,  she, 
was  down  to  the  realities.  It  was  them- 
selves— not  their  clothes,  their  appear- 
ances, their  reputations,  but  themselves 
and  their  work  that  counted.  The  re- 
sult was  that  women  wore  their  peggy- 
jeans,  overalls,  khaki  riding-suits,  and 
men  their  oldest  and  most  comfortable 
clothes  and  shoes,  appeared  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  and  for  once  in  their  pub- 
lic lives  acted  as  rational,  sensible,  in- 
telligent human  beings  rather  than 
fashion-driven,  convention-bound  pup- 
pets. What  a  pleasure  it  was — said  all 
the  hatless  women — to  see  men  collar- 
less,  hatless,  vestless,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  looking  and  acting  as  if 
they  were  really  comfortable.  And  the 
men  fully  appreciated  the  happy  spirit 


that  animated  all  the  women  and  filled 
all  those  present  with  a  spirit  of  genu- 
ine camaraderie  and  good-fellowship 
that  only  congenial  souls  can  reach  and 
enjoy.^ 

While  there  were  men  and  women 
of  so-called  "artistic  temperament,"  of 
strong  diversity  of  opinion,  of  almost 
opposing  methods  of  thought,  there 
was  not  a  single  jarring  note,  nothing 
that  marred  in  the  slightest  the  fine 
harmony  and  sympathy  that  nature 
herself  fully  enjoyed  in  this  sublime 
region. 

A  leader  who  can  produce,  procure, 
bring  out  and  maintain  such  a  spirit  is 
rare.  Seldom  can  such  an  one  be 
found,  but  every  one  felt  that  in 
George  Wharton  James  were  all  the 
qualities  that  made  such  results  flow 
forth  as  naturally  as  a  love-stricken 


George  Wharton  James,  with  his  sister,  Miss   Ellen    James. 


linnet  sings.     So  much,  then,  for  the 
spirit  of  Foresta. 

Now  think  of  the  setting!  A  place 
had  been  chosen  for  the  tents  and  din- 
ing room,  etcetera,  in  the  heart  of  the 
pines  and  firs,  cedars  and  live-oaks. 
The  spot  was  a  natural  dimple  in  the 
mountains,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  an  exquisite  site,  with  far- 
reaching  outlooks  upon  some  of 
Sierra's  stupendous  granite  masses, 
and  over  the  waving  sea  of  Sierra's 
richest  forests.  One  slept  at  the  foot 
of  giant  pines  that  sang  sweet  melo- 
dies of  joy  at  the  mere  richness  of  liv- 
ing, or  thrilled  the  listening  ears  with 
the  delicate  aeolian  music  that  the 
wind  produced  as  it  whispered  over  the 


pine-needles  above.  The  cooling 
breezes  from  snow-clad  heights 
soothed  us  to  sleep,  and  we  awoke  "as 
giants  refreshed  with  new  wine,"  each 
day  an  intoxication  of  rich  delights 
because  we  were  out  in  the  woods,  up 
on  the  mountains  high,  and  free  from 
the  limitations  of  cities,  schools,  draw- 
ing-rooms, society  and  rigorous  con- 
vention. The  birds  came  and  awak- 
ened us  at  or  before  sunrise,  and  after 
a  stimulating  shower  bath  and  brief 
walk,  the  bell  called  us  to  breakfacts, 
and  later  on  to  lunches  and  dinners, 
cooked  by  a  chef,  borrowed  for  the 
week  from  a  prominent  hotel,  and 
served  by  a  steward  and  corps  of  wait- 
ers  from  one  of  the  leading  family 


George   Wharton    James   and    Fred    Emerson   Brooks  discussing   a    manuscript. 


clubs  of  San  Francisco.  We  were 
kings  and  queens  in  the  rich  treatment 
we  received  in  the  dining-room. 

For  our  Assemblies — which  were  so 
delightful  that  those  present  demanded 
them  three  times  a  day — we  gathered 
as  the  will  or  whim  of  the  majority 
suggested.  There  were  three  places 
where  we  met,  all  of  which  were  de- 
sirable and  charming,  all  under  the 
trees  and  provided  with  pine-needles, 
pine  logs,  to  sit,  lie  or  lounge  upon. 
The  choicest  of  these,  perhaps,  was  the 
one  on  top  of  the  hill  above  the  camp. 
Here,  in  a  circle  of  majestic  pines,  we 
sat,  while  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  as  natu- 
rally as  if  she  were  an  Indian  maiden 
singing  to  her  lover,  wandered  through 


the  pines  beyond,  and  trilled  and 
soared,  and  piped  and  fluted  until  the 
birds  responded  in  an  ecstacy,  and  we 
were  thrilled  through  and  through.  A 
magnificent  piano  had  been  sent  up  by 
a  large  music  company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  upon  it  Clarence  Eddy, 
in  that  masterly  way  that  has  made 
him  world-famous  as  an  organist, 
played  the  accompaniments.  His 
queenly  and  gracious  wife,  whose  rich, 
deep,  contralto  voice,  with  notes  as  full 
and  pure  as  if  they  were  those  of  the 
French  horn,  cello  and  saxaphone  com- 
bined, all  refined,  purified,  mellowed, 
"feminine-ized"  by  passing  through 
the  alembic  of  her  wonderful  woman- 
hood, also  sang  until  the  trees  seemed 


The  tents  at  Foresta  Assembly,  Yosemite  National   Park 


to  respond  and  bow  to  her  in  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  delight;  while  we, 
mere  mortals  below,  encored  and  en- 
cored until,  for  the  time  being,  we  were 
satisfied.  And  Miss  Yaw  and  Mrs. 
Eddy  always  responded  in  the  most 
spontaneous  and  natural  fashion.  Who 
will  ever  forget  Mrs.  Eddy's  rendition, 
repeated  several  times,  of  that  glori- 
ous "Into  the  Woods  My  Master 
Came,"  or  of  her  "Lullaby,"  or  the 
soul-stirring  "Invictus"  to  the  music  of 
Bruno  Huhn? 

And  so  long  as  life  shall  last,  we 
shall  each  of  us  who  was  privileged  to 
enjoy  it,  recall  the  thrills  and  delights 
as  under  the  pines,  lighted  up  with 
three  great  bonfires,  most  cunningly 
and  artistically  placed,  Ellen  Beach 
Yaw,  appropriately  attired,  represented 
Ophelia,  and  gave  us  the  mad  scene 
from  "Hamlet."  It  was  an  experience 
of  a  life  time. 

Then  to  listen  to  that  master  of  clear 
thought,  of  wisdom  and  humanitarian- 
ism,  whose  memory  surpasses  that  of 
any  man  in  the  world  to-day,  David 
Star  Jordan,  as  he  told  of  his  dreams 
of  universal  peace  and  world-federa- 
tion, of  his  relationship  with  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  of  what  should  be 


done  with  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  to  hear 
Professor  Setchell  discourse  on  the 
trees,  the  flowers  and  ferns,  etc.,  of  the 
Yosemite;  to  hear  Fred  Emerson 
Brooks  recite  his  poems,  amongst 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  his 
"California,"  "Yosemite,"  and  "I 
Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth";  to 
listen  to  Mrs.  Merrill  tell  of  her  expe- 
riences and  give  us  descriptions  of  Je- 
rusalem, of  the  Jews  and  Turks,  the 
Arabs  and  tourists;  then  to  hear  Mrs. 
Wetherbee  recount  her  joyous,  laugh- 
ter provoking  tilts  with  Joaquin  Miller; 
and  George  Wharton  James  give  his  il- 
lustrated travel  talks,  and  chat  about 
the  masters  of  California  literature 
that  he  has  known — these,  with  Mrs. 
Ida  Mansfield  Wilson's  inspiring  and 
soul-stirring  talks  on  Character  Build- 
ing, Reaching  One's  Ideals,  and  Living 
the  Joyous  Life,  filled  our  days  with 
richest  occupation  for  mind  and  soul. 

But  we  also  found  time  for  moun- 
tain-climbing and  walking  through  the 
forest  glades,  for  fishing,  botanizing, 
swimming,  horseback-riding,  and  the 
like.  Each  one  followed  his  own  sweet 
will  and  did  as  he  chose. 

EvSry  one  was  taken  on  rides  to  the 
Big  Trees,  to  Yosemite  and  its  won- 


Ellen   Beach  Yaw  joining  In  the  choir  of  the  bircs.      Accompanied    by    Mrs.    Dowdy. 


ders,  and  to  El  Portal,  and  when,  fin- 
ally, the  last  day  of  the  Assembly  ar- 
rived, and  all  were  gathered  together 
at  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  manage- 
ment, it  was  no  formal  response  that 
led  each  one  to  declare  with  an  empha- 
sis that  denoted  its  sincerity:  "We 
have  had  the  time  of  our  lives."  Next 
year,  if  we  live,  we  shall  surely  return, 
build  our  cottages,  bungalows,  or 
shacks,  and  enjoy  another  such  feast 
as  this  year  has  given  us. 

The  management  is  so  well-pleased 
with  the  result  that  already  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  there  will  be 
an  Assembly  next  year,  which  will  last 
for  fully  two  months,  so  that  one  can 
come  here  for  his     whole     vacation. 


bring  wife  and  family,  and  spend  the 
summer. 

Ellen  Beach  Yaw  is  planning  a  full 
series  of  one-act  scenes  from  the  grand 
operas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddy  are  pledged 
to  return,  together  with  all  who  made 
the  great  success  of  this  Assembly, 
and  most  of  them  have  announced  their 
determination  to  have  their  own  houses 
ready  for  occupancy  before  the  next 
season  opens. 

To  own  one's  lot  and  cottage  in  the 
Yo Semite  National  Park,  and  to  have 
the  privilege  of  being  a  part  of  such 
an  Assembly  as  is  here  provided  is  a 
joy  that  one  cannot  over-estimate,  and 
that  we  are  assured  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of. 


WHAT     THEN? 


When  your  brutish  legions  crumble,  as  crumble  now  they  do, 
And  brave  hearts  of  France  and  freedom  the  final  line  cut  through. 
When  famine  breaks  your  borders  and  the  Yankees  clear  the  sea, 
And  slaving  kin  throw  off  their  chains  and  join  democracy. 
When  proud  defiance  falters  at  the  flaming  wrath  of  men,     ' 
With  your  last,  red  lie  dissembled,  black  Emperor,  what  then? 

Rene  R.  Rivierre. 
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Aquatic  Acrobatic 


Watching  the  Qrunyon  Spawn  on  the  Southern  Coast  of  California 


By  /A.  A.  Jumper 


OF  ALL  the  peculiar  fish  of  which 
the  southern  coast  of  California 
boasts,  the  Grunyon  is  the  most 
peculiar,  on  account  of  its  phe- 
nomenal manner  of  spawning.  These 
fish  are  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
smelt,  and  not  unlike  the  latter  in  ap- 
pearance. In  March,  April  and  May, 
and  again  in  August  and  September, 
three  days  after  the  full  of  the  moon, 
and  one  hour  after  flood  tide,  these 
fish  come  in  large  schools  and  deposit 
their  eggs  upon  the  beach  above  the 
water  line.  They  always  appear  at 
the  time  named  at  the  entrance  of 
Newport  Bay,  at  Capistrano,  and  at 
other  places  on  the  southern  coast. 

When  I  first  heard  about  these  fish  I 
was  skeptical,  as  it  sounded  not  unlike 
stories  I  had  heard  of  bagging  snipe. 
Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  be  a 
"sport,"  and  with  a  large  party  went 
"grunyon  hunting."  I  found  that  my 
informant  had  spoken  the  truth.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  these  fish  run  several 
times,  so  will  say  that,  as  fantastic  as 
the  following  sounds,  it  is  true  as  gos- 
pel. 

As  flood  tide  was  about  midnight, 
our  party  reached  the  end  of  the  sand- 
spit  called  Newport  Beach  at  about 
10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  at  the 
end  of  this  sand-spit  that  the  ocean 
pours  its  waters  into  Newport  Bay.  At 
this  point  on  both  bay  and  ocean  shores 
the  grunyon  come  out  to  spawn. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fish  we  wandered  along 
the  shore,  patiently  waiting.  One  of 
our  party,  closer  to  the  water's  edge 
than  the  rest,  made  the  first  discovery 
of  a  grunyon.  It  had  arrived  a  little 
ahead  of  schedule,  but  that  was  a  good 


sign,  our  guide  informed  us.  Just  then 
a  flapping  and  flopping  came  to  our 
ears.  They  were  coming !  It  might  be 
well  to  state  here  that  it  was  bright 
moonlight. 

As  the  next  wave  broke  upon  the 
shore,  it  was  a  wriggling,  flapping 
mass  of  silvery  fish,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them.  As  the  water  re- 
ceded, it  left  this  great  mass  of  fish 
high  and  dry.  But  they  were  not  satis- 
fied, for  the  whole  mass  wiggled  for- 
ward to  the  looser  sand  beyond  the 
water's  edg^.  Like  a  delegation  they 
came,  twisting  and  turning  their  little 
bodies  until  they  reached  a  place  of 
safety,  where  the  next  wave  would  not 
spoil  their  plans.  Then  the  real  phe- 
nomenon occurred,  that  of  depositing 
their  eggs.  Each  and  every  one  of 
those  thousands  of  fish  stood  on  their 
tails  in  the  sand,  and  quicker  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it,  wiggled  down  into  its 
depths  until  only  a  shiny  little  head 
remained  in  view.  There  they  rested 
a  few  seconds,  panting  from  their  ex- 
ertion. In  this  small  nest  the  mother 
fish  deposited  her  eggs,  starting  a  new 
generation.  While  we  stood  awestruck, 
wondering  what  would  take  place  next, 
out  they  jumped  with  a  flying  leap  to 
the  beach  and  away  they  squirmed. 

Most  of  us  had  taken  along  small 
flour  sacks  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
home  a  few  to  eat,  as  they  are  as  good 
as  smelt.  One  of  the  party  carried  a 
basket  on  his  arm,  thinking  it  was  eas- 
ier to  deposit  them  in  it  than  in  a  sack, 
but  as  fast  as  he  gathered  a  handful 
and  laid  them  in  the  basket  they 
jumped  out,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  onlookers. 

I  have  seen  the  acrobatic  grunyon 
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many  times,  and  always  have  they 
spawned  in  the  same  spectacular  man- 
ner. After  this  first  trip  I  fell  to  study- 
ing them.  I  noted  that  sometimes  a 
dozen  or  more  seemed  to  have  the  same 
location  in  mind  in  which  to  spawn; 
then  began  quite  a  bit  of  rivalry  for  the 
coveted  place.  It  proved  a  case  of 
"survival  of  the  fittest,"  for  the  largest 
one  jostled  and  flapped  the  others 
aside,  as  she  made  her  nest.  The 
others  found  places  as  near  the  victor 
as  possible.  After  the  eggs  were  de- 
posited, the  fish  popped  out  of  their 
nests  and  twisted  their  bodies  across 
the  sand  in  astonishing  short  time, 
making  for  the  water,  swimming  away 
quite  like  ordinary  fish.  For  over  an 
hour  they  continued  this  performance 
of  spawning,  then  gradually  left,  go- 
ing out  again  with  the  tide. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  last  two  years 
that  knowledge  of  the  grunyon  has  be- 
come general.  People  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia near  the  coast  keep  track  on  the 
calendar  just  when  the  grunyon  are  ex- 
pected to  run.  When  the  night  arrives, 
the  shores  of  Newport  Beach,  and  the 
places  where  grunyon  are  known  to 


spawn  are  literally  black  with  people 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  fish.  The 
sand  all  along  the  beach  is  dotted  with 
camp  fires,  around  which  merry  parties 
gather  to  toast  wienies  and  make  coffee 
as  they  await  the  coveted  hour  after 
flood  tide. 

Grunyon  are  difficult  to  hold.  One 
old  gentleman,  after  gathering  a  cap- 
ful, came  running  to  me,  exclaiming: 
"Oh,  I  am  so  excited!  Just  look  at  all 
I  have  gathered."  He  opened  his  cap, 
which,  instead  of  being  full  of  fish,  was 
full  of  "emptiness." 

There  is  a  supposition  that  the 
Santa  Ana  River,  pouring  into  New- 
port Bay,  and  making  a  fresh  water 
stream  running  through  it,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fish  spawning  at 
that  particular  place.  At  Capistrano, 
the  fish  spawn  at  a  place  where  the 
San  Juan  Creek  empties  into  the  ocean. 
Whether  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
their  choice  of  locality,  I  cannot  say. 

Some  people  gather  them  up  by  the 
sackful  and  salt  them  down.  When 
you  go  grunyon  hunting  you  are  indeed 
a  poor  "hunter"  if  you  cannot  get  all 
you  intend  to  carry  home. 


THE  OLD    INDIAN  TRAIL 


Up  a  shadowy  winding  path  I  climb  at  twilight  hour  of  day. 
Far  below  me,  'gainst  the  cliffs  I  see  the  river,  cloudy  gray; 
Quiet  wood  and  lapping  stream  are  dozing,  half  asleep,  adream 
In  the  memory  of  a  people  and  a  passion  passed  away. 

Once,  where  now  the  evening's  hush  hears  never  any  stir  or  sigh 
Save  the  flapping  rook  or  screech-owl,  rang  the  savage  warrior's  cry; 
What  a  fragrant  leafy  bed  the  pitying  trees  spread  for  the  dead. 
Here  the  same  great  watchful  Spirit  looks  down  nightly  from  the  sky. 

Hark !  the  snapping  of  a  bramble  makes  me  half  expect  to  see 
Dusky  form  of  lurking  foe  behind  some  rock  or  ghostly  tree ; 
There,  beyond  a  pine's  tall  spire  I  catch  the  warm  glow  of  a  fire, 
Indians'  blaze  ?    Ah,  no !  'tis  but  my  love  awaiting  me. 

Down  the  trail  now,  hand  in  hand,  'neath  flying  cloud  and  friendly  star ; 
There's  a  sweetness  in  the  Present  that  a  dead  Past  cannot  mar; 
Hint  of  snow  is  in  the  air,  the  darkness  deepens  everywhere,' 
Now  the  lights  of  town  shine  out  and  our  own  window  gleams  afar. 

Mabel  Hatton  Coyle. 


The  Foreign  Legion 


By   the  Late  Captain  Vere  Shortt 


M' 


'OST  people  in  this  country 
know  that  France,  in  addition 
to  her  conscript  army,  main- 
tains a  force  of  foreign  troops 
or  mercenaries — if,  indeed,  men  can  be 
called  mercenaries  who  give  their  mili- 
tary services  for  the  sum  of  rather  less 
than  one  penny  per  diem.  "La  Legion 
Etrangere,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Britain, 
the  Foreign  Legion  of  the  French 
army,  a  permanent  part  of  the  19th 
French  Army  Corps,  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Irish  brigade 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  disabuse  my 
readers'  minds  of  the  idea  that  there 
is  anything  romantic  or,  to  coin  a  word, 
"Ouidaesque"  about  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion, because  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  Foreign  Legion  is 
much  like  any  other  body  of  profes- 
sional soldiers,  with  the  difference  that 
the  men  are  drawn  from  all  nations. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  composition  of 
the  Legion  is  as  follows:  About  25 
per  cent  were  Germans — mostly  desert- 
ers from  the  frontier  garrisons;  about 
25  per  cent  are  Frenchmen,  some  of 
whom  have  entered  the  corps  from  pure 
love  of  adventure  and  soldiering,  some 
because  they  were  out  of  work  and 
starving,  and  some  because  they  were 
in  trouble  of  some  sort;  and  about  50 
per  cent  of  other  nations — Spaniards, 
Italians,  Turks,  Belgians  and  a  few 
English.  Of  course,  many  of  these 
men  were  of  good  social  position,  but 
certainly  not  the  great  majority.  The 
Legion  asks  no  questions,  and  a  man 
can  call  himself  what  he  likes.  I  have 
known  men  forget  to  answer  to  their 
names,  so  new  were  they;  but  if  it  has 
done  nothing  else,  it  has  given  an  op- 
portunity to  thousands  of  men  who 
were  "down  and  out"  in     their     own 


country  to  recover  at  least  their  self- 
respect,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  has 
opened  a  new  and  honorable  career  for 
them. 

The  Foreign  Legion  consists  of  two 
regiments  of  about  four  thousand  men 
each.  Each  regiment  is  divided  into 
four  battalions  of  about  one  thousand 
men  each,  which  are  again  divided  into 
four  companies.  The  system  is  the 
"double  company"  one,  as  in  most  Con- 
tinental armies.  The  officers  consist 
of  the  colonel  commanding  a  regiment, 
with  a  lieutenant-colonel  under  him, 
commandant  (chef  de  bataillon),  cap- 
tain, lieutenant  and  sous-lieutenant. 
Then  there  is  another  rank  which  is 
quite  unknown  in  the  British  army — 
that  of  adjutant  or  company  sergeant- 
major.  The  adjutant  wears  exactly  the 
same  uniform  as  a  sous-lieutenant,  with 
the  exception  of  a  thin  red  silk  cord 
braided  into  the  gold  lace  on  his  cap. 
Each  company  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions or  pelotons,  and  is  commanded 
by  a  captain  (always  a  mounted  of- 
ficer), three  subalterns  and  an  adjutant. 
The  non-commissioned  officers  are  ser- 
geant-major, sergeant-fourrier  or  quar- 
ter-master-sergeant, sergeant  and  cor- 
poral, all  of  whom  have  much  the  same 
position  and  duties  as  in  the  British 
army,  with  the  exception  that  they 
have  the  right  to  punish.  For  instancef, 
a  sergeant  can,  and  very  often  does, 
give  a  man  three  days'  consigne,  or 
confinement  to  precincts  of  barracks, 
without  giving  any  reason,  but  simply 
stating  in  his  report :  "Gave  the  legion- 
ary A.  B.  three  days'  consigne.  If  the 
sergeant  states  the  motif,  or  reason,  for 
the  punishment  the  case  goes  on  to  the 
captain  of  the  company  who  will  prob- 
ably increase  the  punishment  to  four- 
teen days'  salle  de  police  or  guard- 
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room,  and  send  the  case  on  to  the  com- 
mandant, who  will  alter  it  to  twenty- 
eight  days'  prison,  and  send  it  on  to  the 
general  commanding  the  division,  who 
will  refer  the  case  to  a  court-martial, 
which  may  sentence  the  man  to  years 
of  imprisonment  or  to  service  in  a  pe- 
nal battalion.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  right  to  punish  is  a  very  real 
and  terrible  power  to  give  to  a  man  in 
a  subordinate  position.  Personally 
speaking,  I  think  this  system  is  wrong ; 
but  on  this  question  I  am  quite  aware 
that  I  have  the  majority  of  French  of- 
ficers against  me. 

A  word  as  to  these  same  punish- 
ments— I  mean  the  ordinary  regimen- 
tal ones — may  not  be  out  of  place.  Peo- 
ple in  Britain  and  elsewhere  have  been 
shocked,  and  horrified  by  lurid  stories 
of  punishments  inflicted  on  soldiers  in 
the  Foreign  Legion.  Now,  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  a  substratum  of  truth 
in  these  stories  as  applied  to  men  in 
the  disciplinary  battalions,  I  should 
not  like  to  say.  I  have  heard  stories  of 
men  in  these  regiments  who  have 
put  en  crapaudine — that  is  to  say, 
tied  wrist  to  ankle  backwards,  which  is 
a  form  of  torture,  and  very  severe  tor- 
ture; or  being  immured  in  "silos"  or 
grain-pits;  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
these  punishments  being  inflicted  on 
men  of  the  Foreign  Legion  except  in 
one  case.  That  was  an  Italian  legion- 
ary who  struck  a  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer while  on  active  service.  By  all 
the  laws  of  the  French  army  there  is 
only  one  punishment  for  an  offense  of 
this  kind — death ;  but  by  some  extraor- 
dinary chance — I  think  it  was  owing  to 
the  extreme  provocation  received — the 
man  got  off  with  six  hours'  crapaudine, 
of  which  he  did  three,  and  those  three 
hours  were  sufficient  to  lay  him  up  for 
six  weeks. 

All  stories  of  men  being  kept  en  cra- 
paudine for  days  may  be  dismissed  as 
inventions.  No  man  could  live  through 
the  punishment.  The  ordinary  punish- 
ments inflicted  are  conslgne,  or  con- 
finement to  barracks,  with  extra  fatigue 
duty,  salle  de  police,  or  guard-room, 
and  prison.  In  extreme  cases  incor- 
rigibles  are  sent  to  the  disciplinary  bat- 


talions, or  viribi,  as  they  are  called  in 
the  French  army.  The  discipline  in 
the  Foreign  Legion  is  strict,  as  it  must 
be  in  such  a  force,  but  neither  brutal 
nor  unjust. 

A  man  can  join  the  Foreign  Legion 
anywhere  in  France,  and  at  almost  any 
age,  provided  that  he  is  physically 
sound.  On  joining  he  is  given  a  ticket 
for  Marseilles,  where  he  proceeds  with- 
out any  supervision  whatever.  If  pos- 
sible, men  are  sent  in  parties;  but  if 
there  are  not  enough  recruits  to  form 
one,  they  are  often  sent  singly  or  in 
pairs.  Arrived  at  Marseilles,  the  men 
are  usually  kept  at  Fort  St.  Jean  until 
there  are  enough  to  form  a  small  party, 
when  they  are  forwarded  by  steamer 
to  Oran  under  the  charge  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer.  From  Oran,  if 
drafted  to  the  first  regiment,  they  are 
sent  to  Sidi-bel-Abbes ;  and  if  to  the 
second,  to  Saida.  It  is  rather  funny 
to  see  a  batch  of  recruits  arrive.  Most 
of  them  have  sold  their  civilian  clothes 
at  Marseilles,  and  consequently  turn 
up  in  a  most  extraordinary  mixture  of 
garments.  I  have  seen  a  man  arrive 
in  a  dress-coat,  or,  rather,  half  a  dress- 
coat  (he  had  had  an  argument  with  a 
friend  about  the  ownership  of  a  packet 
of  cigarettes),  a  pair  of  blue  dungaree 
trousers,  no  boots  (he  had  lost  them  at 
cards  In  the  train),  and  an  overcoat! 
Poor  fellow!  he  was  an  excellent  sol- 
dier, and  got  quick  promotion;  he  was 
a  sergeant  in  two  years,  and  got 
brained  by  an  Arab  mace  in  the  fight 
at  AIn  Sefra. 

On  joining  the  Legion  a  man  gives  in 
his  civil  clothes,  which  are  destroyed, 
and  receives  his  kit,  which  consists  of 
a  capote,  or  long 'blue-gray  collarless 
overcoat,  one  blue  double-breasted 
tunic,  two  pairs  of  red  trousers,  three 
shirts,  three  pairs  of  white  trousers  for 
fatigue  and  summer  wear,  and  a  kepi; 
also  belts,  rifle,  bayonet,  etc.,  and  two 
pairs  of  boots.  These  are  probably  the 
best,  as  they  are  certainly  the  most 
expensive,  boots  used  by  any  army  In 
the  world.  The  contract  price  Is  about 
twenty-three  francs  (19s.  2d.)  a  pair. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  for  the 
marching  the  Legion  has  to  do  cheap 
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boots  would  be  useless.  No  socks  are 
worn;  in  place  of  these  the  men  use 
chaussettes  Russes,  or  Russian  socks — 
so-called,  I  believe,  because  they  are 
neither  Russian  nor  socks,  but  squares 
of  greased  linen  folded  over  the  feet. 
I  have  used  them  myself  many  times, 
and  can  testify  that  they  are  excellent 
things  to  march  in.  The  uniform  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
French  line,  with  the  exception  that  on 
the  collar  and  tunic,  instead  of  the  us- 
ual regimental  number  the  Legion 
carry  a  grenade;  that  the  epaulets  are 
green  with  a  red  fringe,  instead  of  all 
red ;  and  that  every  soldier  in  the  For- 
eign Legion  wears  a  blue  woolen  sash 
folded  many  times  round  his  waist  over 
his  tunic,  to  act  as  a  cholera-belt.  Ac- 
cording to  regulations,  this  sash  is 
worn  on  all  occasions,  even  on  fatigue 
duty.  With  the  officers  it  is  replaced 
by  a  sort  of  waistcoat  of  the  same  cloth 
as  the  tunic.  The  officers'  trousers  are 
worn  very  full  over  the  hips  and  tight 
round  the  ankles,  as  is  the  invariable 
rule  in  the  army  of  Africa.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  younger  officers  look  ex- 
tremely grotesque,  as  they  go  to  inor- 
dinate lengths  in  fullness  of  trousers 
and  size  of  kepi.  The  latter,  for  some 
obscure  reason,  is  supposed  to  increase 
in  smartness  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
size. 

The  Legion  exists  primarily  for  two 
purposes :  to  fight  and  to  march.  When 
neither  of  these  is  to  be  done  the  men 
are  put  to  road-making.  Quite  80  per 
cent  of  the  roads  in  Algeria  and  almost 
all  the  barracks  have  been  built  by  the 
Legion ;  but  the  ability  to  march  is  the 
Legion's  great  pride.  The  ordinary 
day's  march  is  forty  kilometers,  or 
nearly  thirty  miles.  This  is  done  in  all 
sorts  of  temperatures,  from  normal  to 
one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the 
shade,  each  man  carrying  a  pack  of 
over  sixty  pounds  weight.  There  is 
none  of  the  smartness  of  a  British  regi- 
ment's march  about  the  Legion.  The 
men  keep  their  section,  and  that  is 
about  all  that  can  be  said.  Sometimes 
one  sees  a  strong  man  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  march  carrying  two  or  even  three 
rifles.    The  men  are  marching  anyhow, 


and  would,  I  fancy,  to  a  British  officer, 
seem  to  be  utterly  out  of  hand.  This 
would  be  a  mistake.  The  officers  do 
not  care  how  the  men  march,  but 
march  they  must,  and  be  fighting  fit 
at  the  end  of  that  march.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  falling  out.  To  do  so 
(on  the  Sahara  stations  at  least)  is  to 
invite  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs.  The  system  of  march,  as  laid 
down  in  the  regulations,  is  one  hour's 
march,  five  minutes'  rest,  and  this  is 
strictly  adhered  to. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  case  of 
a  major  who  took  his  battalion  for  one 
of  these  marches.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  men's  marching  was  not  up 
to  his  standard ;  so  when  they  returned 
to  quarters  he  ordered  the  officers  to 
fall  out,  and  then  kept  the  men  dou- 
bing  round  the  parade-ground  until 
about  twenty  dropped  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, the  others  being  almost  in 
like  case.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  as  the  upshot  of  this  affair  he 
was  put  on  half-pay. 

There  is  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  in 
the  Legion  that  a  retreat — if  such  a  re- 
grettable necessity  should  occur — shall 
be  carried  out  at  the  slowest  walk  pos- 
sible. I  once  asked  the  reason  of  this, 
and  was  told  that  three-quarters  of  the 
men  had  run  once,  either  from  their 
creditors,  or  their  wives,  and  that  once 
was  quite  enough  for  any  man  to  run! 
Certainly  the  legionary  is  not  an  adept 
at  retreat.  Eleven  times  in  eleven 
great  battles  have  whole  companies  of 
the  Legion  refused  to  obey  the  order 
to  retreat,  and  died  to  the  last  man 
where  they  stood.  How  many  other 
troops,  conscript  or  professional,  can 
point  to  the  same  record  ? 

The  great  difference  between  the 
Foreign  Legion  and  the  rest  of  the 
French  army  is  the  strength  of  the  es- 
prit de  corps  in  the  former.  In  the  na- 
tional army  of  France  esprit  de  corps 
is  repressed  as  much  as  possible,  and 
esprit  d'armee  is  sedulously  fostered. 
When  an  officer  in  the  French  army  is 
promoted,  he  is  always  transferred  to 
another  regiment,  generally  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  his  old  one.  A 
man  cannot  get  up  much  enthusiasm 
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for  a  regiment  in  which  he  knows  that 
at  most  he  will  pass  only  a  few  years, 
and  which  he  looks  forward  to  leaving, 
as  it  means  superior  rank  and  increased 
pay.  In  the  Legion  an  officer  knows 
that,  almost  always,  once  a  legion- 
naire, always  a  legionnaire,  and  so  he 
develops  a  very  strong  esprit  de  corps ; 
and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  rank 
and  file.  This  shows  itself  in  the  su- 
perior chic,  or  smartness,  of  the  legion- 
ary to  the  linesman.  The  French  piou- 
piou,  or  infantry  soldier,  is  one  of  the 
most  slovenly  looking  soldiers  in  the 
world,  while  the  legionary  is  just  the 
reverse.  A  man  of  the  Legion  will 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  ironing  a 
crease  in  his  white  trousers  with  the 
edge  of  a  tin  cup  before  going  into 
town! 

The  life  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  when 
not  varied  by  spells  of  hard  work, 
marching  or  fighting,  is  apt  to  be  mo- 
notonous to  a  terrible  degree;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of 
the  men  drink,  and  drink  hard.  This 
may  seem  surprising  when  one  consid- 
ers their  pay — a  little  less  than  one 
penny  per  day;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  of  the  men  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  money  from  home,  and  that  in 
any  case  liquor  in  Algeria  is  ridicu- 
lously cheap.  For  a  penny  nearly  a 
quart  of  fiery  Algerian  wine  can  be  got, 
for  sevenpence  a  pint  of  absinthe,  and 
for  fivepence  a  pint  of  bapedi,  or  fig 
spirit.  Cigarettes  can  be  procured  at 
about  a  penny  for  twenty.  Also,  there 
is  a  very  old  custom  in  the  Legion 
which  forbids  a  man  to  "faire  Suisse" 
("do  a  Swiss"),  which  means  to  drink 
alone,  under  any  circumstances.  If  a 
man  has  only  a  penny,  and  thinks  he 
would  like  some  wine,  he  has  to  look 
for  some  one  else  to  share  it  with  him ; 
and,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  he 
generally  picks  on  some  one  who  has 
another  penny  to  buy  more  wine  when 
the  first  supply  is  finished.  In  this  way 
a  man  will  often  drink  more  than  he 
had  any  intention  of  doing. 

One  idea  which  people  in  Britain 
seem  to  have  is  that  the  cantiniere,  or 
lady  canteen  keeper,  is  a  trim  damsel 
in  a  neat  uniform,  who  exercises  a  re- 


fined and  elevating  influence  on  the 
brutal  and  licentious  soldiery  by  whom 
she  is  surrounded.  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  idea  is  a  delusion.  All  the  canteen 
keepers  with  whom  I  have  been 
brought  in  contact  have  been  ample 
ladies  of  mature  years  and  forbidding 
presence.  Some  of  them  had  mus- 
taches, and  without  exception  they  all 
possessed  a  vocabulary  calculated  to 
paralyze  an  ordinary  man,  and  even 
to  cause  the  boldest  legionary  to  turn 
pale,  or  rather  blush.  This  is  not  an 
easy  feat. 

Now,  this  cheapness  of  drink,  and 
especially  of  absinthe,  leads  to  a  dis- 
ease which  I  believe  is  peculiar  to  the 
French  army  in  Africa.  This  disease 
is  known  as  le  cafard.  The  cafard  is 
a  small  beetle  which  spends  its  time 
pushing  balls  of  dirt  about,  and  men 
who  suffer  from  cafard  say  they  feel 
as  if  they  had  one  in  their  head.  I 
think  myself  it  may  be  described  as  an 
aggravated  case  of  "blue  hump"  bred 
of  dullness  and  disgust  of  life.  In  any 
case,  it  is  fearfully  common  in  the  Le- 
gion. 

It  may  lead  to  anything  from  a 
mad  freak  without  any  seeming  mo- 
tive to  an  equally  motiveless  nomicide. 
If  a  man  sits  on  his  cot,  looking 
straight  in  front  of  him  and  speaking 
to  no  one,  that  man  requires  watching. 
He  may  come  out  of  his  cafard,  or 
quite  possibly  he  may  seize  his  bayo- 
net and  stab  the  nearest  man,  run 
amuck,  and  eventually  have  to  be  shot 
down  like  a  mad  dog. 

Another  result  of  the  hard  work  and 
monotony  is  desertion,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Legion,  going  en  pompe. 
Men  very  seldom  get. away.  In  the 
settled  parts  of  Algeria  there  is  a 
standing  reward  of  twenty-five  francs 
for  each  deserting  legionary  brought 
in,  and  on  the  Saharan  stations  capture 
by  Arabs  means  torture  and  death.  On 
these  stations  photos  of  the  bodies  of 
legionaries  who  have  been  captured  by 
the  Arabs  are  hung  in  the  barrack- 
rooms  to  discourage  intending  desert- 
ers. This  does  not  render  the  Arabs 
popular  with  the  Legion,  and  accounts 
for  the  merciless  nature  of  the  small 
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fights  which  constantly  take  place  in 
the  south  of  Algeria. 

The  Foreign  Legion,  as  at  present 
constituted,  was  raised  in  1831,  and 
since  that  date  has  taken  an  honorable 
part  in  every  war  which  France  has 
fought.  It  has  been  commanded  in 
turn  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
soldiers  of  France,  among  others  Mar- 
shal M'Mahon  and  Generals  Canrob- 
ert,  Bazaine  and  De  Negrier.  Its 
losses  have  been  enormous.  Two  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Legion  were  lent  to 
Spain  in  the  Carlist  war  for  a  consid- 
eration of  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs  (which  was  never  paid),  and  of 
these  five  hundred  returned  to  Algeria 
starving  and  in  rags.  It  will  never  be 
known  how  many  of  the  Legion  have 
left  their  bones  in  the  swamps  of  Indo- 
China  and  Madagascar,  but  they  must 
number  many  thousands. 

Probably  every  known  profession 
and  trade  is  represented  in  the  Foreign 
Legion.  The  officers'  mess  and  other 
buildings  at  Sidi-bel-Abbes  were  de- 
signed, built  and  decorated  by  legion- 
aries. At  that  time  one  company  alone 
yielded  seven  men  who  were  qualified 
architects.  There  is  a  legend  in  the 
Legion  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Mexi- 
can war  the  authorities  wished  to  hold 
a  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  in  Mex- 
ico City.  The  local  clergy  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  scheme, 
and  the  French  authorities  were  in  de- 
spair. At  last  a  man  was  found  in  the 
Legion,  who  announced  that  he  had 
been  an  Archbishop,  and  was  one  still 
unless  he  had  been  unfrocked !  Inqui- 
ries were  made,  the  man's  story  was 
proved  to  be  true,  and  he  conducted 
Mass,  going  back  to  his  duties  after- 
wards. 

This  term  of  enlistment  for  the  Le- 
gion is  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
service  the  legionary  receives  a  suit 
of  plain  clothes,  a  ticket  for  any  town 
in  France  he  wishes,  and  a  franc  a  day 
for  subsistence.  On  arrival  at  his  des- 
tination he  usually  finds  himself  penni- 
less in  an  already  overstocked  labor 
market,  and  as  often  as  not  goes 
straight  to  the  nearest  recruiting  office 
and  re-enlists  in  the  Legion. 


The  Foreign  Legion,  contrary  to  gen- 
eral belief,  is  not  a  regiment  of  crimi- 
nals, but  a  body  of  men  in  the  main 
good,  honest  soldiers,  who  are  worked 
very  hard  for  miserable  pay.  The 
shooting  of  the  Legion  is  the  best  in 
the  French  army,  and  it  does  not 
stand  to  reason  that  desperate  crimi- 
nals would  be  trusted  with  ball  car- 
tridge for  musketry  or  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  motto  on  the  Legion's  col- 
ors is,  "Honneur,  Valeur,  Discipline" 
("Honor,  Bravery,  Discipline"),  and 
it  may  be  confidently  stated,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  its  eighty- 
five  years  of  existence  the  Legion  has 
lived  up  to  its  motto. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  ex- 
pansion of  the  Foreign  Legion,  the 
Paris  newspapers  stated  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  eight  thousand 
Italians,  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Ricciotti  Garibaldi,  joined  this  force. 
The  Swiss,  like  the  Americans,  num- 
bered four  thousand  five  hundred,  and 
the  Russians  nearly  four  thousand,  be- 
sides Poles,  Alsace-Lorrainers,  Czechs, 
Armenians  and  Syrians. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
announcement  made  at  the  beginning 
of  last  September  that  the  King  had 
approved  of  the  reinstatement  of  John 
Ford  Elkington  in  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, with  his  previous  senior- 
ity, in  consequence  of  his  gallant  con- 
duct while  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Foreign  Legion  of  the  French  army. 
Colonel  Elkington,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  had  been  cashiered  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  after  thirty 
years'  service  in  the  Royal  Warwick- 
shire Regiment.  He  at  once  joined  the 
Foreign  Legion  under  his  own  name. 
"It  was  hard  work,"  he  said  to  a  cor- 
respondent, "and  we  were  nearly  al- 
ways in  the  thick  of  it.  I  had  to  take 
things  as  they  came,  and  three  weeks 
after  I  had  enlisted  I  was  at  the  front. 
It  was  not  new  to  me,  and  I  did  not 
need  training.  Many  of  the  men  of 
the  Legion  wore  medals — medals  of 
all  the  wars  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
I  could  not  wear  mine  even  if  I  wanted 
to;  I  was  cashiered,  and  had  no  right 
to  them  any  longer."    A  friend  sent 
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him  a  copy  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
poem,  "If,"  which  he  carried  in  his 
pack  on  many  a  long  march  through 
France.  He  read  it  in  bivouac  and  in 
the  trenches,  and  he  said:  "It  pulled 
me  through  the  bad  times."  A  clever 
American  surgeon  named  Wheeler 
also     became     a  helpful  friend,  and 


when  they  went  into  action  both  fell 
together.  Colonel  Elkington  spent  ten 
months  in  hospital  at  Grenoble,  where 
a  damaged  leg  was  operated  on  eight 
times,  and  eventually  saved.  The 
Croix  de  Guerre  was  alterwards  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  bravery  at  the 
front. 


WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGINS 


Out  where  the  handclasp's  a  little  stronger. 

Out  where  the  smile  dwells  a  little  longer — 

That's  where  the  west  begins. 

Out  where  the  sun  shines  a  little  brighter. 
Where  the  seas  of  snow  are  a  trifle  whiter. 
Where  the  ties  of  home  are  a  wee  bit  tighter — 
That's  where  the  west  begins. 

Out  where  the  skies  are  a  trifle  bluer, 
Where  friendships  of  men  are  a  little  truer. 
Where  the  petty  things  of  the  day  are  fewer — 
That's  where  the  west  begins. 

Out  where  a  cheerier  breeze  is  blowing. 
Where  the  bread  of  the  nation  is  in  the  growing, 
Where  there's  more  of  reaping  and  less  of  sowing — 
That's  where  the  west  begins. 

Out  where  the  world  is  in  the  making, 
Where  fewer  hearts  in  despair  are  aching. 
Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less  of  taking — 
That's  where  the  west  begins. 

Where  there's  more  of  singing  and  less  of  sighing. 
Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less  of  buying. 
Where  a  man  makes  friends  without  half  trying — 
That's  where  the  west  begins. 

Arthur  Chapman. 
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Spiting  Ars.  Denny 


By  lielen  A\.  Perkins 


1T0LD  them  you  had  gone." 
"You  told  them — we  had — gone! 
Then  you  told  them  a  lie?" 

There  was  a  sharp  intake  of 
breath  from  the  darkness  of  the  stairs 
above  the  speaker.  Mrs.  Denny,  from 
the  landing  below,  looked  dazedly  at 
the  regal  young  figure.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  by  a  good  deal  that  Mrs. 
Denny  had  told  a  lie,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  time  any  girl  in  training 
under  her  had  dared  to  tell  her  so.  As 
hospital  matron  she  exercised  almost 
unlimited  authority  over  the  young 
nurses,  who  dreaded  her  "basilisk 
glance,"  as  one  of  the  girls  called  it, 
more  even  than  a  reproof  from  the 
physician  in  charge.  Just  now  the 
basilisk  glance  seemed  to  fail  of  its 
usual  effect,  and  she  was  conscious  of 
a  distinct  effort  necessary  to  keep  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  anger  blazing  in  the 
white  face  above  her.  But  her  voice 
was  cold  and  steady  as  she  replied : 

"You  know  it  is  against  the  rules  for 
young  men  to  call  at  the  hospital.  Miss 
Bradley.  I  supposed,  of  course,  you 
had  gone.  I  did  not  dream  you  would 
meet  them  here." 

"Where  would  you  prefer  to  have  us 
meet  them — on  the  street  corners?" 
retorted  the  girl.  "Alice,"  she  called 
back  into  the  darkness,  "go  and  get 
some  car-fare.  Mrs.  Denny  has  sent 
the  boys  off.  I  suppose  you  think  it  is 
more  proper  for  two  girls  to  cross  the 
city  unattended,  dressed  like  this,"  she 
added  to  the  matron,  indicating  her 
evening  gown. 

"You  are  impertinent.  Miss  Brad- 
ley," replied  that  lady,  and,  turning, 
she  rustled  down  the  stairs  in  her  im- 
maculate white  uniform. 

As  the  office  door  closed  behind  her, 
Alice  appeared  with  the  requisite  car- 


fare, and  the  two  girls  left  the  building. 
When  they  were  fairly  outside,  Alice 
caught  her  companion's  arm  and  half- 
sobbed  : 

"Oh,  Barb!  You'll  never  get  your 
diploma  if  you  act  like  that.  Think  of 
telling  Mrs.  Denny" — her  voice  fell  to 
an  awestruck  whisper — "she  lied!" 

"Well,  she  did,"  responded  Barbara, 
briefly,  "and  as  for  my  diploma,  if  I 
don't  get  it,  I  don't — that's  all.  Now, 
dont  cry,  Alice,  or  you'll  make  your 
nose  red.  Besides,  here  comes  the 
car,"  and  she  stepped  forward  into  the 
approaching  light,  followed  by  Alice, 
tremulous  but  admiring. 

From  the  moment  when  Barbara 
Bradley  first  entered  the  hospital  it  had 
been  war  between  her  and  the  matron. 
Whether  the  honest  blue  eyes  under 
their  level  brows  had  made  the  older 
woman  more  than  vaguely  uncomfort- 
able, or  whether  her  jealousy  had  been 
aroused  because  of  the  loyal  love  with 
which  the  girls  in  training  regarded  the 
tall  young  nurse,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  That  she  could  lead  them  where 
she  chose,  Mrs.  Denny  knew  very 
well.  That  she  had  never  chosen  to 
lead  them  to  anything  more  subver- 
sive of  discipline  than  an  occasional 
midnight  spread  when  off  duty,  she 
knew  also,  but  gave  the  credit  of  it  to 
her  own  vigilance.  Her  jealous  dis- 
like had  deepened  as  the  months  went 
by,  and  she  had  made  the  girl  feel  it 
in  all  the  varied  ways  possible  to  a 
matron  in  a  small  hospital.  The  long- 
est hours,  the  hardest  work,  the  most 
unmanageable  patients,  always  fell  to 
Barbara's  share.  But  in  every  case  the 
girl  had  come  out  victorious.  If  her 
lips  paled  sometimes,  or  the  beautiful 
head  drooped,  Mrs.  Denny  never  saw 
it. 
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The  other  nurses  held  frequent  in- 
dignation meetings  and  vowed  they 
would  go  in  a  body  and  complain.  But 
Barbara  only  laughed,  until  one  day 
when  Emmy  Park,  the  coward  of  the 
hospital,  her  plain,  sallow  face  work- 
ing and  her  hands  nervously  clenched, 
announced  somewhat  unsteadily  that 
she  was  goihg  to  complain  of  Mrs. 
Denny  to  the  board  of  Directors.  Then 
Barbara  sobered  suddenly,  and  draw- 
ing the  shrinking  little  figure  to  her, 
she  said :  "No,  you  don't,  Emmy.  That 
would  put  me  in  a  nice  position, 
wouldn't  it?  Nobody  shall  say  I 
funked  a  thing.  I'm  going  through  the 
course,  and  I'm  going  to  make  good 
in  spite  of  Mrs.  Denny — to  spite  her, 
I  guess,"  she  finished  in  a  lighter  tone, 
and  ran  off  to  report  for  duty  on  the 
second  floor.  She  had  never  failed  in 
a  proud  obedience  and  respect  to  Mrs. 
Denny — a  respect  that  was  far  more 
respect  of  herself  than  of  the  matron — 
until  tonight. 

Dances  were  forbidden  to  the  girls 
in  training,  as  were  also  the  calls  of 
young  men  at  the  hospital,  a  rule  that 
often  resulted,  as  Barbara  had  sug- 
gested, in  clandestine  meetings  at 
street  corners  or  in  shops.  But  when 
Mrs.  Avery,  wife  of  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors,  had  re- 
quested that  Barbara  and  Alice  Haven, 
who  had  once  been  her  nurses  through 
a  siege  of  typhoid,  might  be  allowed 
to  get  off  for  a  little  informal  dance, 
Mrs.  Denny  had  assented  with  the 
alacrity  due  to  Mrs.  Avery's  social  po- 
sition and  her  connection  with  the  hos- 
pital. 

All  through  the  eventful  day,  Mrs. 
Denny  had  been  conscious  of  a  sub- 
dued excitement  among  the  nurses,  and 
she  kept  an  eagle  watch  if  perchance 
she  might  catch  Barbara  in  some  neg- 
lect of  duty.  But  Barbara,  starry-eyed 
and  smiling,  went  through  every  task 
unfailingly,  and  when  her  time  was 
over,  slipped  upstairs  to  dress.  On  the 
way  a  wailing  voice  reached  her  ears : 
"Oh,  Miss  Brad!  Miss  Brad!"  Stop- 
ping, she  ran  in  to  the  room  where,  in 
his  narrow,  white  bed,  lay  a  little  lad 
who  would  never  leave  the  hospital  un- 


til he  should  go  hand-in-hand  with 
Death. 

"Yes,  Tony?"  she  said  inquiringly. 
But  the  child  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
his  need,  and  lay  watching  her,  fasci- 
nated. 

"Why  are  your  eyes  so  happy,  Miss 
Brad?"  he  queried.  The  nurse  laughed. 

"Because  I  am  happy,  dear.  I'm  go- 
ing to  a  party,"  she  answered.  Then 
she  bent  to  kiss  him,  and  he  wound  his 
thin  arms  around  her  neck.  The  look 
on  Barbara's  face  as  she  finally  un- 
clasped his  hands  and  raised  her  head 
was  one  which  not  even  her  friends  had 
ever  seen. 

"What  did  you  call  me  for,  dear?" 
she  asked  gently. 

"I  dunno,"  whispered  the  boy,  his 
eyes  on  her  face,  "but  I  got  it." 

She  laughed  again,  a  laugh  with  a 
choke  in  it,  and  went  to  her  own  room. 
It  was  full  of  merry  girls.  Alice,  stand- 
ing by  the  mirror,  was  deftly  placing 
the  last  hair-pins  in  her  fair  hair. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  hurry,  Barb!" 
she  exclaimed.  "The  boys  may  be  here 
any  moment  now." 

"I'll  be  ready,"  answered  Barbara, 
half  out  of  her  uniform. 

"What's  happened.  Barb?"  asked 
Emmy,  with  a  timid  touch  on  Barbara's 
bare  white  shoulder.  Emmy's  adoring 
love  often  supplied  the  place  of  a  keen 
perception  in  reading  the  younger  girl's 
moods. 

"Nothing,  Em.  But  keep  watch  of 
Tony  tonight.  If  he  should  get  much 
worse  and  want  me,  telephone  for  me 
to  Mrs.  Avery's." 

"Call  you  back  from  a  dance  for 
that  little  dago!"  cried  a  gay  voice, 
whose  owner  had  overheard  Barbara's 
low-toned  answer.  "I  hope  Em  knows 
better  than  that.  Dances  don't  grow  on 
every  tree,  young  lady,  even  for  some 
of  us  who  are  in  more  favor  than  you." 

Barbara's  eyes  grew  hard,  and  her 
mouth  set,  as  she  answered  coldly: 

"Em  will  do  as  I  ask  her." 

"Well,  don't  get  mad  about  it," 
laughed  the  girl  good-naturedly.  "Here 
— sit  down  and  I'll  put  on  your  shoes 
and  stockings  while  you  do  your  hair. 
Mrs.  Denny  was  an  old  cat  to  keep  you 
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working  so  long.  We'd  any  of  us  have 
taken  your  place  if  she'd  have  let  us." 

Twenty  minutes  later,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  her  five  eager  helpers  hin- 
dered more  than  they  helped,  Barbara 
was  ready,  beautiful,  tall  and  straight, 
her  shapely,  dark  head  outlined  against 
the  white  curtains,  as  she  peered  from 
against  her  face  to  shut  out  the  light 
of  the  room.  Alice,  who  had  been 
ready  for  some  time,  was  tapping  her 
foot  nervously  on  the  floor. 

"It  takes  forever  to  get  to  Mrs.  Av- 
ery's. We'll  miss  the  first  dance  if 
they  don't  hurry,"  she  said  presently. 

"I'm  going  to  see  if  by  any  possibil- 
ity they  are  waiting  outside,  afraid  to 
ring  the  door  bell.  Wouldn't  blame 
them  if  they  were,"  said  Barbara, 
drawing  down  the  window  shade  and 
leaving  the  room,  followed  by  Alice, 
and,  at  a  safe  distance,  by  the  other 
girls.  On  the  stairs  they  met  the  ma- 
tron. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Denny!"  said  Barbara, 
friendly  in  her  excitement,  "you  have 
not  seen  anything  of  the  boys,  have 
you?" 

"Your  question  is  a  trifle  indefinite, 
Miss  Bradley,"  replied  the  matron, 
with  a  stiff  smile.  "There  were  two 
young  men  who  came  to  the  door  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther they  are  the  ones  you  refer  to,  or 
not." 

"They're  the  ones,  all  right,  I'm 
sure,"  cried  the  girl,  joyously.  "Where 
are  they,  Mrs.  Denny?  In  the  recep- 
tion room  ?" 

The  smile  on  the  matron's  face  grew 
a  shade  stiffer,  as  she  answered  pre- 
cisely: 

"They  did  not  remain,  Miss  Brad- 
ley." 

"Didn't  remain!     Why?" 

"I  told  them  you  had  gone,"  said  the 
matron,  briefly. 

Then  at  last  the  splendid  self-control 
of  three  years  had  broken  down,  and 
Barbara's  angry,  defiant  question  had 
fallen  on  the  startled  ears  of  the  wait- 
ing girls. 

Late  that  night,  after  Mrs.  Denny 
had  made  her  rounds  of  the  hospital 
and  left  final  directions  with  the  night 


nurse,  a  little  figure  slipped  noiselessly 
down  the  stairs  from  the  nurses'  dormi- 
tory on  the  top  floor.  It  was  the  time 
for  the  usual  raids  on  the  pantry,  but 
as  those  generally  took  place  under 
Barbara's  supervision.  Miss  Hastings 
looked  up  rather  curiously. 

"I  thought  you  were  on  a  case  to- 
night, Miss  Park?"  she  said,  inquir- 
ingly. 

"How's  Tony?"  whispered  Emmy  in 
counter-question. 

"Asleep,"  replied  Miss  Hastings. 
Emmy  shivered. 

"He's  been  asleep  a  long  time,"  she 
said.  "I'm  going  in  to  see  if  he's  all 
right." 

"You'd  better  not,"  admonished  the 
night  nurse.  "If  he  wakes  up,  he'll  cry 
for  Barbara,  and  then  you'll  have  to 
send  for  her." 

"Barbara'd  rather,"  said  Emmy,  and 
went  in. 

A  moment  later  the  bell  from  Tony's 
room  buzzed  furiously  over  Miss  Hast- 
ing's  head,  and  she  dropped  her  book 
and  ran  to  the  door.  The  night  light 
fell  on  Emmy,  leaning  over  the  bed, 
where  Tony  still  slept,  her  trembling 
fingers  grasping  the  tiny,  claw-like 
hand  and  feeling  vainly  for  pulse-beats 
in  the  little  wrist. 

"Call  the  doctor — quick!"  she  said, 
hoarsely. 

The  night-nurse  sped  away  with  a 
half-contemptuous  smile.  She  had  only 
been  a  year  in  the  hospital,  and  was 
already  over  her  fear  of  death.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  young  interne  entered 
the  room  and  bent  over  the  child;  then 
said  in  a  business-like  tone : 

"He's  dead!" 

"Did  he — did  he — call  for  Bar- 
bara?" stammered  Emmy  of  the  night- 
nurse. 

"I  don't  know.  He  was  asleep  when 
I  came  on  duty.  Ask  Miss  Graham," 
said  Miss  Hastings,  already  beginning 
to  make  the  last  preparations  for  the 
little  body. 

Emmy  turned  to  go  and  ran  against 
Mrs.  Denny. 

"What  are  you  doing  here.  Miss 
Park?"  the  matron  asked  in  surprise, 
for  Emmy  had  never  had  the  courage 
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to  break  a  rule.  "You  are  on  duty  in 
Number  30." 

"Yes'm,"  gasped  Emmy,  and  with- 
out attempting  any  explanation  she 
slipped  past  the  matron  and  went  to 
Number  30,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
long  upper  hall.  With  her  hand  on  the 
door-knob,  she  stopped,  and  retracing 
her  steps  a  short  distance,  put  her  head 
into  the  nurses'  dormitory  and  called 
softly : 

"Miss  Graham!" 

"Yes,"  came  the  quick  reply  as  the 
nurse,  half-asleep,  but  true  to  her  train- 
ing, sat  up  in  bed  and  strained  her 
eyes  in  the  darkness.  "Oh,  is  it  you, 
Miss  Park  ?  What's  the  trouble  ?  Want 
any  help  in  lifting  your  200-pounder?" 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Emmy;  "but 
Tony — he  is  dead.  Did  he  call  for 
Barbara — Miss  Bradley — before  you 
left  him?" 

"No,  he  was  very  quiet,"  said  the 
nurse,  gravely.  "He  took  his  nourish- 
ment and  his  medicine  without  a  word 
and  just  lay  crooning  to  himself.  I 
couldn't  understand  at  first,  but  I  made 
out  he  was  saying  'Happy  eyes — happy 
eyes,'  over  and  over.  So  he's  dead? 
Well,  poor  little  fellow,  it's  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  him.  Good- 
night, Miss  Park.  Let  me  know  if  you 
need  any  help."  And  Miss  Graham 
slid  down  into  bed  again. 

About  an  hour  later  a  gay  little  com- 
pany of  young  people  tumbled  some- 
what breathlessly  on  to  the  last  car 
passing  Mrs.  Avery's  comfortable 
home. 

"Lucky  we  caught  it!"  panted  one  of 
the  girls,  dropping  into  a  seat  by  Alice. 
"It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  for  the 
rest  of  us,  but  you  girls  and  Bert  and 
Tom  would  have  had  a  tidy  walk  out 
to  the  hospital." 

"Walk  ten  miles?  Don't  you  think 
it!"  called  Barbara  from  across  the 
aisle.  "We  should  have  stayed  at  my 
aunt's  first." 

"The  idea!"  taunted  Bert;  "you 
know  you  wouldn't  dare  to  do  that!" 

"Oh,  don't  get  her  started  again!" 
implored  Alice,  before  Barbara  had 
time  for  any  other  answer  than  a  de- 


fiant tilt  of  an  obstinate  chin.  "We  did 
make  the  car,  all  right,  so  there's  no 
use  discussing  what  we'd  have  done 
if  we  hadn't." 

The  boys  reading  the  danger  signals, 
good-naturedly  changed  the  subject, 
and  soon  the  car  rang  with  infectious 
laughter.  Every  now  and  then  they 
stopped  to  set  down  some  of  the  com- 
pany. Finally  Barbara  and  Alice,  with 
their  escorts,  were  left  alone.  Tom, 
looking  out  as  they  shot  by  a  black  ob- 
ject at  the  side  of  the  street,  said : 

"There's  your  friend,  the  undertak- 
er's wagon.  Do  you  suppose  that's 
bound  for  the  hospital,  too?" 

"You  idiot!"  snapped  Bert,  quick  to 
notice  a  shadow  on  the  brightness  of 
Barbara's  face.  "They  wouldn't  send 
this  far  for  an  undertaker.  Do  you 
know  we  are  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  hospital  even  now  ?" 

"But  we  do,  though,"  put  in  Bar- 
bara. "That  undertaking  establish- 
ment on  Howard  street  has  gone  out  of 
business,  and  we  have  to  send  in  to 
town.  Often  they  won't  come  out  after 
midnight,  either,  so  we've  had  to  im- 
provise a  sort  of  mortuary  chapel — 
minus  the  chapel — of  the  old  tower- 
room,  away  from  the  rest  of  the  house." 
"Speaks  well  for  the  hospital,"  laughed 
Tom,  "if  it  couldn't  support  one  under- 
taker. Guess  I'll  go  out  there  when 
I  have  appendicitis." 

"You'd  better,"  retorted  Alice.  "It's 
our  best  hospital,  if  It  is  an  old  fire- 
trap." 

"Well,  it's  that,  all  right — a  fire-trap, 
I  mean.  Why  in  the  world  don't  the 
directors  put  up  a  decent  building?" 
demanded  Tom. 

That  moment,  above  the  chatter  of 
voices  and  the  warning  clang  of  the 
car-bell  as  they  whirled  past  cross- 
streets,  boomed  the  deep  notes  of  the 
fire-whistle. 

"One,  two,  three,"  counted  Barbara, 
holding  up  a  silencing  hand.  "One, 
two,  three,  four,  five!  Thirty-five! 
That's  the  hospital  number,  Bert!" 

"It  Is  also  the  number  of  all  the 
buildings  within  a  radius  of  several 
blocks  around  the  hospital,  Barbara; 
don't  forget  that,"  he  replied,  consol- 
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ingly.  "It  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
that  old  shack  on  Elm  street.  The 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
neighborhood  would  be  for  that  to  bum 
down." 

"It  would  have  time  to — or  any 
other  building — either — before  the  en- 
gines could  get  out  there,"  said  Bar- 
bara, uneasily. 

A  moment  later  a  glow  appeared 
low  in  the  sky  ahead  of  them.  The 
girls  sat  forward  excitedly  on  their 
seats  as  if  they  could  hasten  the  speed- 
ing car.  It  grew  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, the  nearer  they  approached,  that 
no  mere  shack  was  responsible  for  the 
flames  and  smoke  now  clearly  visible. 
After  what  seemed  an  interminable 
time  the  car  grated  protestingly  around 
the  corner,  and  doubt  became  certainty. 

The  back  and  roof  of  the  old  frame 
building  was  bursting  with  flames. 
Through  the  front  and  side  doors,  as 
yet  unblocked,  nurses  and  doctors,  for- 
getful of  self,  ran  back  and  forth,  work- 
ing heroically  to  save  the  patients  in 
their  charge.  A  ring  around  the  hos- 
pital grounds,  gaping,  curious  and 
curious,  and  helpless,  stood  the  usual 
crowd  of  onlookers,  variously  attired 
as  they  had  sprung  to  answer  the  eter- 
nal challenge  of  a  fire.  Barbara  was 
off  the  car  and  pushing  her  way 
through  the  fast-growing  crowd,  before 
the  others  had  finished  the  gasp  of  hor- 
ror with  which  they  had  first  taken  in 
the  scene.  Bert  plunged  after  her, 
but  was  hindered  by  some  of  the  curi- 
ous gazers,  and  when  he  finally  forced 
his  way  to  the  open  space,  which  the 
heat  maintained  before  the  building, 
Barbara  was  just  disappearing  through 
the  front  door,  and  he  could  only  turn 
and  help  Tom  to  prevent  Alice  from 
following  her.  For  it  was  increasingly 
clear  that  the  engines  would  be  too  late 
to  save  anything  but  the  neighboring 
buildings.  The  hospital  was  doomed, 
and  that  speedily.  The  youngest  in- 
terne, helping  Emmy  to  get  her  heavy 
patient  to  a  place  of  safety,  attempted 
to  apprise  Barbara  of  the  fact. 

"No  use,  Miss  Bradley!"  he  called. 
"The  stairway  will  be  in  flames  any 
second  now.    Besides,  I  think  we  have 


them  all  out — all  the  living  ones — lit- 
tle Tony "     But  Barbara  was  out 

of  hearing.  "Tony?"  she  had  gasped 
as  she  ran. 

At  the  foot  of  the  last  flight  of  stairs 
she  met  Mrs.  Denny,  whose  faults  did 
not  include  cowardice. 

"There  is  no  use.  Miss  Bradley."  She 
echoed  the  interne's  words  more  coolly 
as  the  girl  darted  past  her.  "The  pa- 
tients are  out  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
risk  your  life  for  anything  else." 

"Tony?"  questioned  Barbara  again, 
stopping  an  instant. 

"He  died  shortly  after  midnight,  and 
the  body  is  in  the  tower  room."  Then, 
as  the  girl  still  hesitated :  "Don't  be  a 
fool.  Miss  Bradley.     Come  down." 

The  cold  voice  roused  its  usual  oppo- 
sition in  Barbara's  impulsive  nature. 
With  a  quick  glance  she  measured  the 
winding  stairs,  still  untouched  by  the 
flames,  leading  to  the  floor  above.  It 
would  be  but  the  work  of  a  few  mo- 
ments to  climb  them,  dash  down  the 
narrow  passage,  really  only  an  en- 
closed bridge,  leading  from  the  main 
building  to  the  tower,  and  be  back. 
Again  she  felt  the  clasp  of  Tony's  little 
thin  arms  around  her  neck  and  saw  the 
dog-like  devotion  in  the  big  Italian 
eyes.  From  below  Emmy's  voice  called 
"Barbara!     Barbara!" 

"I'll  be  right  back,  Em.  Go  down!" 
Barbara  called  in  answer,  and  sped  up 
the  stairs. 

"You  will  lose  your  life!"  cried  the 
matron  sharply. 

"I'll  find  it  again!"  lightly  retorted 
the  girl  in  unconscious  half-quotation, 
from  the  floor  above. 

Flames  from  the  further  end  of  the 
wide  corridor  at  her  right  lighted  her 
way.  Along  the  cracks  in  the  floor  of 
the  passage  ahead  of  her  white  puffs 
of  smoke  were  rising,  curling,  vanish- 
ing into  the  heavy  air.  Alive  to  her 
danger,  Barbara  darted  down  to  the 
tower  room,  flung  open  the  door,  caught 
up  the  little  body  and  turned  to  re- 
trace her  steps.  Even  as  she  turned, 
the  crash  of  glass  broken  by  the  heat 
met  her  ear,  and  the  air,  rushing  in 
through  the  opening,  kindled  into  flame 
the  smouldering  fire  in  the  narrow  hall- 
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way  between  her  and  safety.  One  look 
convinced  her  of  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  escape  in  that  direction.  In  despair 
she  turned  to  the  windows  and  flung 
them  open.  A  hush  had  fallen  on  the 
crowd  below,  and  all  eyes,  following 
Emmy's  shaking  finger,  were  turned  to 
the  turret.  Holding  the  dead  child 
pressed  to  her  bosom,  wide-eyed  and 
white,  she  stood  framed  in  the  open 
window,  while  the  smoke  eddied  and 
wreathed  about  her.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  a  woman  crossed  herself, 
whispering,  "Mother  Mary,  have 
mercy!"  and  the  youngest  of  the  in- 
ternes, being  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind, 
murmured,  "The  Madonna  of  the 
Flames!" 

Then  suddenly  the  meaning  of  a 
sound  which  had  for  sometime  been 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  broke  upon 
the  crowd,  and  shouting  a  wild  huzza, 
they  parted,  as  with  a  last,  final  crash 
and  clatter,  the  belated  engines  and 
their  straining  horses  rounded  the  cor- 
ner and  dashed  up  to  the  curbing.  The 
men  were  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to 
act.  But  the  ladder  they  raised  to 
Barbara's  rescue  was  too  short,  and  its 
top  was  wrapped  by  the  leaping  fire 
from  the  story  below.  The  fire  chief's 
voice  rang  out  sharp  and  clear: 

"The  net!" 


It  was  brought  and  stretched  by 
strong  hands.  In  the  utter  silence  of 
the  awe-struck,  huddled  group,  the  roar 
of  the  flames  sounded  increasingly 
louder.  Once  more  came  the  cool 
command — this  time  to  the  girl  above : 

"Jump!" 

Barbara  hesitated,  gazing  down  on 
the  waiting,  upturned  faces  and  her 
far-distant  safety — then  she  sprang. 


Some  hours  later,  in  the  house 
around  the  corner,  Emmy,  watching  by 
Barbara's  bedside,  became  suddenly 
aware  that  daylight  had  surprised 
them,  and  rose  to  extinguish  the  use- 
less substitute.  As  she  turned  back  to 
the  bed,  Barbara's  eyes,  full  of  an  in- 
sistent questioning,  met  hers. 

"He  didn't  ask  for  you,  dear,"  said 
Emmy,  interpreting.  "He  went  to 
sleep  very  quietly  talking  about  'happy 
eyes' — yours,  I  guess — and  he  died  in 
his  sleep.  Oh,  don't. cry,  dear;  please 
don't!    Thank  God,  you  are  safe!" 

"I'm  not  crying,"  lied  Barbara  un- 
steadily.    "Don't  cry  yourself!" 

Then  a  glint  of  the  old  mischief 
shone  through  tears  in  the  eyes  Tony 
had  loved,  as  she  laughed  weakly.  "As 
for  being  safe,  I  had  to  be,  to  spite 
Mrs.  Denny." 


The  Day 


By  E.  L.  White 


AS  THE  cathedral  chimes  struck 
eleven,  Hubert  Quality  raised 
the  corner  of  the  blind  and 
looked  into  the  street. 

A  deep  peace  reigned;  the  cobbles 
of  the  road  glistened  from  recent  rain; 
wet  wads  of  yellowed  leaves  padded 
the  pavements.  Very  far  away  on  the 
horizon,  a  fitful  red  quiver  told  of  hea- 
then fires  lighted  to  the  dark  god  Thor. 

No  human  form  was  visible  in  the 
street.  Yet  Quality  shrank  from  the 
uneasy  sensation  that  some  one  was 
spying  upon  him. 

Bracing  himself  with  an  effort,  he 
looked  up  furtively  into  the  indigo 
vault  of  the  heavens — knowing  the 
while  that  he  was  about  to  be  sub- 
jected to  some  fresh  demonstration  of 
trickery  on  the  part  of  his  nerves. 

Instantly,  he  started  back  with  a 
stifled  cry. 

A  face  was  watching  him  from  the 
moon. 

For  several  full  seconds  it  bleached 
him,  the  unhuman  stare  of  century-old 
eyes,  before  it  blended  again  into  the 
blank  silver  disc. 

With  shaking  fingers.  Quality 
dropped  the  curtain — the  pallor  of  his 
face  and  the  twitching  of  his  features 
testifying  to  the  cumulative  effect  of 
oft-repeated  shocks. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  his  terror- 
maddened  nerves  had  rent  him  with 
the  strength  of  lunatic  devils — making 
every  heart-beat  leap  like  a  bead  of 
quicksilver,  and  chopping  up  each 
breath  into  demi-semiquavers  of  pant- 
ing panic.  Only  the  consciousness  of 
one  supreme  fact  held  them  back  from 
their  objective — the  wreck  of  Quality's 
sanity. 

On  the  morrow,  their  victim  was  go- 
ing home. 


It  was  his  day. 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  his  face 
proclaimed  him  the  predestined  prey 
of  his  imagination.  His  dreamy  eyes, 
sensitive  mouth  and  delicate  physique 
denoted  him  student — or  visionary — 
rather  than  man  of  action,  and,  as  such, 
averse  from  any  act  or  form  of  vio- 
lence. 

During  the  siege  and  occupation  of 
the  town  by  the  enemy,  in  his  role  of 
spectator,  he  had  been  plunged  into 
a  super-hell,  in  which  he  groped  in  a 
red  delirium — fire-flecked  and  blood- 
smudged.  His  razor-keen  sympathies 
supplying  the  lack  of  experience,  he 
had  died,  by  proxy,  many  deaths  a 
day.  He  had  seen  human  faces  blasted 
by  the  red-hot  touch  of  the  Martian 
hand,  and  the  sight  had  not  been  good 
to  see.  Above  all,  his  ears  were  deaf- 
ened by  the  constant  terrific  speech  of 
great  guns  that  spoke. 

Peace — passionately  he  prayed  for 
it.  And  tomorrow  that  peace  would  be 
his. 

Soothed  by  the  mere  thought  of  his 
imminent  release,  he  turned  back  again 
towards  the  room  which  he  had  grown 
to  hate.  It  was  a  prim,  mid-Victorian- 
looking  apartment,  stuffy  from  a  por- 
celain stove  and  crowded  with  horse- 
hair furniture.  At  the  round  table  of 
highly-polished  walnut  wood,  his  land- 
lady sat  at  her  knitting. 

Apparently  about  forty  years  of  age, 
madame  was  of  ponderous  build, 
clumsy  as  a  Flemish  horse,  with  mas- 
sive heaving  shoulders,  and  broad  hips. 
Abundant  black  hair  was  brushed  back 
from  her  face  and  gathered  in  a  knot 
on  the  top  of  her  head.  Her  sallow 
skin  was  partially  redeemed  by  the 
beauty  of  her  eyes — velvet-brown  and 
fringed  with  thick  lashes.     Her  full 
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lips  were  penciled  with  a  fine  line  of 
black  down.  It  was  a  typical  enough 
face  of  a  daughter  of  the  people, 
sprung  from  peasant  stock  and  now  the 
wife  of  a  small  tradesman. 

This  was  the  woman  whom  Quality- 
feared  with  his  very  soul. 

When  he  had  first  rented  her  apart- 
ment she  had  reminded  him  of  a  wo- 
man in  a  fairy  tale,  who,  while  appar- 
ently honest  and  homely,  concealed 
under  her  ordinary  exterior  that  ele- 
ment of  the  sinister  supernatural  that 
often  accompanies  such  histories.  Thus 
looked  the  pleasant-faced  female,  who 
afterwards  figured  as  the  ogress;  thus 
appeared  the  harmless  peasant,  who 
changed  nightly  into  a  were-wolf. 

It  was  not  his  fanciful  idea  of  a 
composite  personality,  however,  which 
inspired  Quality's  dislike  of  his  land- 
lady. That  had  come  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  was  utterly  lacking  in 
the  usual  sentiments  of  humanity.  Un- 
disturbed by  any  horrors  of  the  siege, 
and  showing  neither  pity  nor  fear,  she 
continued  her  daily  routine  with  the 
mechanical  precision  of  a  machine. 
The  sole  interest  that  she  ever  showed 
in  her  boarder  was  connected  with  the 
weekly  note. 

It  was  since  the  War  that  his  dis- 
taste had  magnified  into  fear.  And  his 
fear  was  the  craven  terror  of  one  who, 
amidst  hostile  surroundings,  carries  his 
very  life  on  a  tongue-string.  For  Fate, 
choosing  her  instrument  with  callous 
cruelty,  had  ordained  that  he  shouM 
serve  his  country  by  means  of  those 
subterranean  methods,  for  which  the 
punishment  is  summary  death. 

Quality  now  eyed  the  woman  with 
the  oblique  glance  of  suspicion. 

How  much  did  madame  know  ?  Did 
she  merely  suspect  ?  Was  her  inaction 
a  sign  of  ignorance?  Or  was  she  on 
crouch,  bidding  her  time  to  pounce? 

Yet  through  the  shifting  mists  of 
those  dream-days  of  doubt  and  fear — 
when  rustling  leaves  tracked  him 
homewards,  and  his  own  shadow 
slipped  away  to  denounce  him — one 
fact  remained  real  and  potent.  He 
knew  that  all  appeal  to  madame's  fem- 
inine compassion  would  be  vain.     If 


she  possessed  his  secret,  she  would 
certainly  betray  him. 

Again  he  looked  at  her,  marking, 
with  strong  dislike,  the  rust-red  grain 
of  her  skin  over  her  cheek-bones,  the 
tight  tartan-silk  blouse,  the  stiff  linen 
collar  that  made  her  neck  appear  so 
dirty  by  contrast.  The  room,  with  its 
hideous-patterned  paper  seemed  to 
wall  him  in  alive;  the  charcoal  fumes 
from  the  stove  to  suffocate  him. 

Then  suddenly  he  smiled.  All  this, 
too,  would  pass  away.  Next  week,  he 
would  rub  his  eyes  and  wonder  if — 
somewhere — on  some  alien  planet, 
there  really  existed  a  strange,  hostile 
room,  tenanted  by  an  unhuman,  saw- 
dust-stuffed woman.  Both  would 
dwindle  down  to  a  name  on  an  envel- 
ope— merely  an  address. 

In  the  reaction  of  spirits,  he  stopped 
to  pick  up  madame's  ball  of  worsted. 

"The  last  time  I  shall  do  this  for  you, 
madame!" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  his  morbid  mind 
quarreled  with  his  sentence ;  it  seemed 
as  though  its  finality  left  a  loophole 
for  sinister  interpretation. 

''Bienr 

"Shall  you  miss  me,  madame?" 

"Yes."  Her  "si"  was  emphatic.  "As 
one  misses  all  men.  Less  work,  but, 
unfortunately,  less  money." 

The  speech,  typical  of  the  frugal 
housekeeper  of  grasping  spirit,  was  re- 
assuring. He  smiled  once  more  as  he 
looked  at  the  clock. 

"You're  late  tonight,  madame !  You 
should  save  your  eyesight — or,  better 
still,  your  oil  and  fuel.  Aren't  you  go- 
ing to  bed  at  all  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  vehemently. 

"For  me,  I  have  no  stomach  for  bed, 
at  all,  at  all.  To  sleep  would  be  but  to 
see  again,  that  which  I  have,  this  day. 
seen.    What?    Have  you  not  heard?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Ah!  What  misfortune !  Today,  at 
noon,  they  shot  M.  Lemoine!" 

M.  Lemoine — the  prominent  citizen 
and  advocate."  Quality  could  not 
credit  the  news.  His  mind  conjured 
up  a  vivid  picture  of  that  portly  form 
and  plum-colored  face,  as  madame 
proceeded. 
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"Yes,  m'sieur,  I  saw  it.  It  was  hor- 
rible. Two  soldiers  ran  him  down  the 
steps  of  the  hotel — quick,  quick!  yet, 
at  every  step,  one  saw  him  shrink.  It 
was  as  though  a  hole  had  been  pierced 
in  him,  so  that  the  man  came  leaking 
through.  At  the  top,  there  was  the 
fine  figure — so  brave,  so  big;  at  the 
bottom,  only  a  shrunken  stranger,  with 
eyes  that  ran,  ran,  and  fingers  that 
picked,  and  little  bubbles  around  his 
lips,  rising,  rising.  He — himself — 
was  gone.  There  was  no  longer  any 
M.  Lemoine!" 

Told  in  her  native  tongue,  with  pan- 
tomimic gesture  to  point  her  words,  the 
recital  was  ghastly. 

Breathing  heavily.  Quality  cleared 
his  throat  to  ask  a  question. 

"What  was  the  charge?" 

Surely  the  woman  must  notice  the 
treacherous  quiver  of  his  voice!  Her 
answer  seemed  to  be  delayed  for  an 
eternity. 

"The  charge,  m'sieur? — He  was  a 
spy!" 

"Ah!" 

Quality  sank  down  upon  a  bristly 
horsehair  chair  the  crocheted  antima- 
cassar slipping  down  behind  his  back. 
He  looked  around  him  with  eyes  of 
sick  loathing.  The  clicking  sound  of 
madame's  needles  maddened  him;  he 
had  watched  the  incessant  flash  of 
steel  for  so  many  long-drawn-out  even- 
ings of  strain. 

The  flawed  mirror,  set  above  the 
marble  console  table,  reflected  the 
room,  duplicating  the  gilt  clock  on  the 
mantelshelf  and  the  pallid  waxen  fruit, 
cherished  under  crystal  shades.  Pres- 
ently, however,  the  hateful  vision 
blurred  and  faded  away,  and  the  home- 
sick man  saw,  in  its  stead,  the  picture 
that  was  engraved  upon  his  mind. 

Somewhere,  far  away  from  this 
place  of  thunder,  bloodshed  and  cold 
fears — geographical  facts  non-existent 
was  an  isle  that  rocked  gently  like  an 
ark  of  safety,  on  the  gray-green  seas. 
And  tucked  away,  within  its  very  heart, 
approached  only  by  grass-grown  ruts, 
was  a  long,  gray  house.  Sentineled  by 
age-old  oaks,  there  brooded  over  it  the 
very  spirit  of  security  and  peace. 


Again  he  sat  in  his  own  familiar 
study,  surrounded  by  the  good  com- 
pany of  his  books,  while  the  fire  burned 
red  in  the  grate  and  his  old  hound 
dozed  upon  the  rug  at  his  feet.  This 
was  his  proper  place — his  own  milieu 
— of  which  he  thought  by  day  and 
dreamed  by  night. 

His  longings  to  escape  magnified 
these  nightly  dreams  into  passions.  He 
was  always  trying  to  get  home.  He 
took  abortive  railway  journeys,  when 
the  train  broke  down  and  changed  into 
inadequate  rubbish,  leaving  him 
stranded  in  unfriendly  country.  Some- 
times he  boarded  a  steamer,  which 
ploughed  its  way  through  fields  and 
streets,  ever  seeking  a  far-receded  sea. 
These  nightmares  were  varied  by  the 
nerve-racking  experience  of  ceaseless 
preparations  for  a  journey,  which  end- 
ed in  the  poignant  pang  of  reaching  the 
station  only  to  see  the  express  dash 
through,  its  lighted  windows  merging 
into  one  golden  streak. 

Often,  too,  he  tried  to  fly  home — 
even  as  a  bird — swooping  from  his 
bedroom  window  in  vain  essay  at  flight, 
and  sinking  lower  into  the  darkness  at 
each  impotent  stroke. 

His  distraught  mind,  flashing  its  S. 
O.  S.  signals  across  the  sea,  must  have 
stirred  the  rest  of  those  who  slumbered 
safely  in  that  lamppost-lit,  policeman- 
guarded  isle.  For  influence  began  its 
wire-pulling  work,  its  efforts  resulting 
in  the  promise  of  the  special  train  that 
was  to  convey  certain  refugees  home- 
wards by  way  of  neutral  territory. 

Tomorrow  would  be  the  day. 

"I  am  going  home — tomorrow!" 

He  silently  repeated  the  words  with 
a  thrill  of  joyful  anticipation,  fingering 
his  papers  and  passport  the  while,  to 
assure  himself  of  their  truth.  Thus 
fortified,  he  nerved  himself  for  an- 
other question. 

"By  the  way,  madame,  speaking  of 
poor  M.  Lemoine.  Who — who  gave  in- 
formation?" 

"A  woman  betrayed  him." 

Involuntarily,  Quality  started.  He 
had  not  before  noticed  the  grating  rasp 
of  madame's  voice.  It  irritated  him  to 
unreasonable  resentment  and  disgust. 
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"A  woman?    Damnable!" 

"Plait-il?"  Madame  raised  her 
brows  in  interrogation.  "But  why?  M. 
Lemoine  sold  his  secrets  for  gold.  The 
woman  sold  her  secret  for  gold.  C'est 
egair 

How  furiously  her  needles  flew!  In 
just  such  manner  must  her  forbears 
have  sat,  knitting  and  counting  in  the 
blood-sodden  days  of  the  Revolution. 

"But,  madame" — Quality's  voice 
was  vibrant  with  horror — "how  can  you 
call  it  equal?  It  is  inconceivable  that 
a  woman,  with  a  woman's  heart  beat- 
ing within  her  breast,  should  sell  a  life 
merely  for  money!" 

"Ah,  m'sieur!" — Madame  laughed 
mirthlessly — "it  is  easy  to  see  that  all 
your  life  you  have  had  more  than 
enough.  For  the  others,  though — what 
will  they  not  do  for  gold?" 

She  proceeded  to  answer  her  own 
question  by  illustration. 

"My  young  brother  killed  the  farmer 
that  he  worked  for,  the  farmer's  wife, 
four  children,  and  a  farm-hand — all  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  that  was  in  the 
house.  Alone  he  did  it,  with  a  hatchet 
— and  he  was  but  a  child  of  fifteen! 
Such  a  good  lad,  and  regular  with  his 
Mass.  It  was  merely  the  gold  that 
maddened  him,  and  yet  they  impris- 
oned him — le  pauvre!" 

At  last  Quality  had  heard  the  thrill 
of  emotion  in  her  voice.  Looking  up, 
he  detected  a  bead  of  moisture  in  her 
eyes.  The  sight  of  her  sorrow  only 
added  to  the  horror.  On  top  of  her  calm 
recital  of  the  crime,  such  sympathy  for 
the  juvenile  monster  was  nauseating. 

"Your  young  brother  must  be  a 
unique  specimen,"  he  said  stiffly, 
speaking  with  an  effort. 

"Not  at  all.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us. 
Like  you,  perhaps.    Certainly,  like  me ! 

A  pleasant  family  history.  To  steady 
his  nerves.  Quality  fingered  his  papers 
feverishly,  repeating  the  while  his 
magic  formula:  "Tomorrow,  I  go 
home." 

Even  as  his  lips  silently  framed  the 
words,  he  started  back,  blinking  his 
eyes,  and  momentarily  stunned  and 
deafened.  For  it  seemed  to  him  that  a 
lighted  express  had  shot,     shrieking, 


through  the  room,  like  a  rocket — thun- 
dering past  him  in  a  long  golden  streak. 

It  was  only  a  fresh  manifestation  of 
infamous  buffoonery  on  the  part  of  his 
nerves,  yet  it  left  Quality  utterly 
shaken.  He  felt  suddenly  stranded 
and  abandoned.  All  his  vague  fears 
and  doubts  of  the  past  days  sharpened 
into  a  definite  pang  of  fear. 

Was  he,  in  actual  fact,  going  home 
tomorrow?  Or  was  he  called  upon  to 
undergo  the  supreme  anguish  of  cheat- 
ed hope  ?  To  see  his  prison-bars  open- 
ing— only  to  be  slammed  again  in  his 
face? 

As,  still  unstrung  from  shock,  he 
looked  round  the  room,  he  was  a  prey 
of  minor  optical  delusions.  Madame 
seemed  to  have  swollen  in  bulk — the 
apartment  to  have  grown  distinctly 
smaller.  He  hated  it  with  the  savage 
hatred  of  a  convict  for  his  concrete 
cell. 

Inaction  became  unendurable,  and 
he  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"I'm  going  out,  madame." 

"No,  m'sieur.    No,  no!" 

"Why  not?" 

Suspicion  stabbed  him  anew  at  mad- 
ame's  vehement  outcry.  Yet  her  next 
words  were  reassuring  by  reason  of 
their  sound  common  sense. 

"Because,  m'sieur,  it  is  too  late.  See, 
it  wants  but  a  little  to  midnight.  It 
might  arouse  suspicion  in  this  place, 
where  every  brick  had  an  eye.  Tomor- 
row, you  return  to  your  own  country. 
How  imprudent  to  risk  your  liberty 
thus,  at  the  eleventh  hour!" 

His  head  approved  the  wisdom  of 
the  woman's  words.  Once  again  he 
saw  her  as  she  was — callous,  mercen- 
ary, possibly — but,  for  the  rest,  an  or- 
dinary hard-working  housewife  of  her 
class. 

Again  he  sat  down,  watching  the 
flashing  points  of  her  needles,  until  his 
mind  gave  a  sudden  slip — and  he  found 
himself  thinking  with  drowsy  amuse- 
ment of  the  Sheep  in  "Alice  through 
the  Looking-glass." 

He  roused  with  a  violent  start 
to  find  that  madame  had  laid  down  her 
wool  and  was  watching  him  Intently. 
The  reflection  from  the  lamp  fell  on 
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her  eyes,  lighting  therein  twin  balls  of 
orange  flame. 

"What  is  it,  madame?" 

"Nothing!  I  thought  I  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  street  door,  that  is  all." 

"I  heard  nothing.  But,  then,  I  was 
nearly  asleep." 

"Best  so."  Her  voice  thickened. 
"Get  all  the  sleep  you  can — in  prepara- 
tion for  the  morrow!" 

As  she  snatched  up  her  knitting,  he 
stared  at  her,  all  his  drowsiness  dissi- 
pated by  her  words.  He  watched  her 
furious  energy,  trying  the  while  to  con- 
ceive some  adequate  motive  for  her 
unusual  vigil  and  her  evident  wish  for 
his  own  company. 

Of  a  sudden,  instinct  supplied  the 
knowledge. 

Madame  was  waiting  for  something 
to  happen. 

Like  vultures  scenting  their  prey, 
his  nerves  instantly  swooped  down  on 
their  victim,  agonizing  him  with  the  re- 
fined torture  of  mirage.  As  the  parched 
traveler  feasts  hollow  eyes  on  waving 
date-palm  and  bubbling  well,  so  Qual- 
ity, with  aching  intensity  of  longing, 
saw  a  clear  picture  of  his  own  f  amiliaar 
room.  He  smelled  the  faint  odor  of 
worn  leather;  heard  the  crackling  whis- 
per of  the  wood  fire;  felt  the  muzzle 
of  his  hound  moist  against  his  hand. 

Would  the  day  never  come?  He 
looked  at  the  clock,  crookedly  upheld 
by  misshapen  gilded  cupids. 

Only  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

Slowly,  slowly,  the  minutes  ticked 
away.    The  night  was  dying  hard. 

Presently,  Quality  noticed  that  mad- 
ame had  laid  down  her  needles  and 
was  again  listening.  Her  tense  attitude, 
flattened  ears  and  craning  neck  told  of 
an  intensity  of  purpose  that  would 
strain  her  aural  organs  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  their  power. 

He  saw  her  sudden  start — the  invol- 
untary wince. 

"Footsteps,  m'sieur!  Do  you  not 
hear  them?  Footsteps  without  in  the 
street!" 

"I  can  hear  nothing!" 

"But  they  are  passing  this  way. 
Open  the  window,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  one  in  the  street!" 


What  was  she?  Quality  could  not 
decide.  Merely  the  shrewd,  suspicious 
housewife,  with  natural  fears — or  the 
composite  fearsome  creation  of  his  dis- 
eased imagination? 

With  the  reluctant  step  of  one  who 
fears  a  snare,  he  walked  to  the  window, 
and,  opening  it,  looked  out  into  the 
street. 

A  deep  tranquility  reigned  without. 
The  old  houses,  steeped  in  the  milky 
bath  of  moonshine,  seemed  to  sway 
gently,  as  though  in  sleep;  the  sable 
shadow  of  the  drinking  fountain 
seemed  to  rock,  as  though  the  ancient 
town  slumbered  to  the  croon  of  some 
unheard  lullaby. 

"Ah,  how  peaceful!"  Madame  had 
risen  and  was  now  standing  by  his  side. 
Her  breath,  onion-flavored  from  her 
last  meal,  fell  on  his  cheek  in  hot  puffs. 

"What  a  picture !  And  see  the  leaves, 
how  they  fly!" 

At  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  the  with- 
ered foliage  arose  from  the  bare 
boughs  like  a  flock  of  birds,  and  soared 
into  the  air  in  a  mad  ecstasy  of  flight — 
rising,  wheeling,  swooping — only  to 
sink,  feebly  fluttering,  to  the  pavement. 

With  a  cold  chill  of  premonition, 
Quality  recalled  his  own  dream  of  im- 
potent flight. 

"See,  the  floating  leaves  are  like 
revenants!  Or  perhaps  the  souls — 
ever  rising  in  their  thousands — swarm- 
ing from  field  and  trench.  Whither? 
Whither?— Ah!" 

She  recoiled  with  a  cry  as  a  leaf, 
fluttering  in  through  the  window, 
brushed  against  her  face,  and  then 
fell,  brown  and  shriveled,  at  her  feet. 

She  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 

"Blasted!" 

The  sound  of  her  whisper  was  ter- 
rible. In  the  moonlight  her  face  ap- 
peared to  be  blanched  to  a  greenish- 
white  hue.  Involuntarily,  Quality  saw, 
in  a  lightning  flash  of  clairvoyance,  the 
white,  dripping  face  of  a  peasant  boy, 
with  wolfish  eyes  glowing  yellow,  as  he 
felt  the  edge  of  his  axe  with  tremulous 
finger. 

"Ah,  m'sieur,  our  last  night  to- 
gether !"  Inspired  by  an  unusual  affec- 
tion, madame  pressed  his  arm.     "To- 
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morrow,  you  will  be  gone.  But  what 
of  me?    Helas!  what  of  me?" 

"You?"  Quality  strove  to  speak 
naturally.  "Oh,  very  soon  I  hope  the 
Allies  will  make  good,  and  your  town 
be  again  cleared  of  the  enemy." 

"The  enemy?    Ah!" 

Madame  broke  off  abruptly.  Fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  her  gaze,  Qual- 
ity also  looked  at  the  fountain  darkly 
carven  against  the  limiinous  sky. 

Obedient  to  the  dictate  of  his  moun- 
tebank nerves,  it  slightly  altered  its 
position.  Or  was  it  a  shape  that 
slipped  farther  into  the  depths  of  its 
shadow  ? 

"The  enemy!"  Madame  raised  her 
voice  shrilly,  with  startling  lack  of  cau- 
tion. "Who  is  the  enemy?  Have  you 
ever  given  thought  to  the  lot  of  us  who 
live  in  a  province  that  today  is  French 
and  tomorrow  German?  Can  one  say 
with  certainty:  'This  one  is  French; 
that  one  German?'  No,  no,  m'sieur! 
My  name  may  be  French  as  the  wife 
of  a  French  spouse,  but  I  have  German 
blood  in  my  veins — German  sympa- 
thies— love  of  the  Fatherland — deep 
hatred  for  all  his  foes!" 

Again  the  fountain  moved,  to  give 
sign  that  it  had  heard. 

In  a  last  desperate  effort  to  preserve 
his  sanity.  Quality  slammed  down  the 
window,  forcing  a  laugh  the  while. 

"Come,  madame !  That's  not  a  very 
friendly  sentiment.  You  cannot  mean 
what  you  say.  You  are  overstrung — 
got  nerves." 

"Nerves?  Bien!  Tonight,  I  see  al- 
ways M.  Lemoine." 

She  sank  down  heavily,  her  fingers 
groping  for  her  knitting.  The  steel 
needles  began  to  click  with  mechanical 
precision. 

Quality  looked  at  the  clock.  It 
wanted  but  three  minutes  to  twelve. 

The  day  was  near  its  birth. 

At  the  same  moment,  madame  broke 
the  silence. 

"Courage,  m'sieur!"  Her  teeth 
flashed  into  a  smile.  "We  were  both 
wrong.  There  were  no  footsteps  after 
all!" 

Her  words,  vibrant  with  cheerful 
S3mipathy,  awoke  in  Quality  a  response 


that  was  almost  electric.  Suspicion 
and  fear  melted  at  the  warm  touch  of 
humanity.  The  devils  that  had  pos- 
sessed and  tormented  him  went  out  of 
him,  leaving  him  wrapped  in  a  fore- 
taste of  that  peace  that  passeth  un- 
derstanding. 

He  saw  the  room  dimly,  as  though 
through  a  veil  of  blue  transparency,  in 
a  new  guise.  It  was  the  abode  of 
warmth  and  comfort — a  domestic  in- 
terior. Madame,  smiling  over  her  work 
was  a  type  of  tranquil  femininity. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  all- 
pervading  calm  was  shattered. 

There  was  the  sound  of  loud  knock- 
ing on  the  street  door.  The  violent 
double-beat  of  Quality's  heart  seemed 
almost  its  echo.  He  started  upright, 
every  frayed  nerve  at  utmost  stretch; 
his  eyes  searching  madame's  face,  as 
though  he  would  read  therein  the  Rid- 
dle of  the  Sphinx. 

There  was  a  rapid,  breathless  ex- 
change of  question  and  answer. 

"There  is  some  one  at  the  door, 
madame." 

"I  hear." 

"Who  can  it  be?" 

"Who  knows?     Visitors,  perhaps." 

"At  this  hour !  Why  do  you  not  open 
to  them?" 

"Why?    Marie  will  doubtless  hear." 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  the 
knocking  again  sounded,  louder  and 
more  peremptory,  as  though  the  door 
were  battered  by  the  impact  of  a 
mailed  fist. 

Still  mute  to  its  summons,  madame 
sat  motionless,  her  needles  flying  with 
incredible  rapidity. 

Then,  higher  up  in  the  building,  a 
door  opened.  Hurried  shuffling  foot- 
steps descended  the  stairs  and  pattered 
along  the  passage. 

"Cest  Marie." 

As  she  spoke,  Madame  raised  her 
face,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Quality 
saw  her  eyes. 

Swiftly  he  averted  his  own,  shrink- 
ing back  before  that  stare  of  unholy 
guilt. 

She  had  betrayed  him. 

For  a  fractional  measure  of  time,  he 
was  rent  by  the  throes  of  an  elemental 
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passion  to  grip  the  woman's  throat  and 
wring  out  her  life  in  bubbling  breaths. 
But  the  wholly  foreign  impulse  came 
and  passed  almost  simultaneously  at 
the  grating  scream  of  a  bolt  being 
withdrawn. 

The  sound  of  a  man's  voice,  sharp 
and  peremptory,  drowned  the  woman's 
quavering  tones  in  a  rapid  colloquy. 

Then  there  was  silence,  followed  by 
the  slam  of  a  door. 

Quality's  whole  frame  shook  in  a 
tempestuous  ague  of  suspense. 

Had  they  gone  again  ?  Was  the  blow 
to  be  averted  at  the  eleventh  hour? 
Were  his  hopes  yet  to  find  consumma- 
tion? 

Even  as  he  asked  the  question  the 
answer  came. 

There  was  the  sound  of  heavy  foot- 
steps along  the  passage. 

Once  more,  Quality's  hunted  glance 
flickered  around  the  room,  with  the 
sharpened  sense  of  the  trapped  quarry, 
seeking  desperately  for  some  channel 
of  escape. 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  papers  lying 
on  the  table  before  him.  He  began  to 
read  them  with  dull  interest.  Who 
was  this  Hubert  Quality  whose  harm- 
lessness  and  integrity  were  vouched  for 
in  black  and  white  ?    What  of  him  ? 

Bereft  of  all  sense  of  identity — calm- 
ly expectant — he  watched  the  door 
burst  open. 


It  seemed  the  final  performance  of 
an  oft-rehearsed  drama.  Inside — they 
were  actually  inside  at  last;  these  oft- 
dreamed  of  figures  of  his  fears — stern- 
faced  men,  wearing  the  gray  Prussian 
uniform. 

Before  him  was  the  officer  seemingly 
magnified  to  unhuman  stature,  in  long, 
belted  coat  and  spiked  helmet.  His 
eyes,  blue  and  polar  raked  the  room. 
His  voice,  sharp  and  metallic,  gave  the 
word  of  command.  He  was  no  maTi, 
but  merely  a  vehicle  of  inexorable 
justice — a  machine  that  has  found  its 
range. 

Slowly,  slowly.  Quality  arose  to  his 
feet.    He  stretched  out  his  hands. 

Arose — only  to  sink  back  in  his  seat. 
For,  at  the  sound  of  a  woman's  laugh, 
he  realized  that  he  was  but  the  specta- 
tor in  another's  drama. 

With  a  soldier  on  either  side  of  her, 
madame  stood  rigid  and  frozen.  No 
need  for  plea  or  denial;  in  her  lying 
outburst  of  apostasy  to  the  fountain 
she  had  made  her  ultimate  appeal. 

As  the  spy  passed  through  the  door- 
way, Quality  saw  her  face.  And  it 
was  even  as  the  face  of  M.  Lemoine. 


The  clock  struck  twelve. 

Through  the  shriveled  sheath  of  the 
dead  night  broke  the  glorious  promise 
of  the  new  day. 
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Through  the  night,  through  the  night, 

In  the  saddest  unrest, 
Wraped  in  white,  all  in  white. 

With  her  babe  on  her  breast, 
Walks  the  mother  so  pale. 
Staring  out  on  the  gale, 

Through  the  night! 

I 
Through  the  night,  through  the  night, 

Where  the  sea  lifts  the  wreck. 
Land  in  sight,  close  in  sight. 

On  the  surf -flooded  deck, 
Stands  the  father  so  brave. 
Driving  on  to  his  grave 

Through  the  night! 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


The   Prize 


By  Burton  H.  Hamlin 


DOROTHY  struck  the  veranda 
with  the  side  of  her  racquet  as 
if  to  emphasize  her  remarks. 
Her  healthy,  tanned  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  disgust  and  annoy- 
ance. 

"After  all  the  trouble  Helen  and  I 
have  been  to  in  getting  ;a  court  made, 
then  to  find  that  he  hardly  knows  a 
baseball  bat  from  a  tennis  racquet." 

Colonel  Simmons  lit  a  cigar,  nor  did 
he  say  anything.  When  a  commander 
holds  the  responsibility  for  fifteen 
hundred  fighting  men  and  half  as  many 
refuges,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  view  his 
surroundings  with  feminine  perspec- 
tive. So  he  only  winked  at  his  young 
niece,  Helen  Courtney,  and  smiled  in- 
dulgently. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  cousin  with 
a  deprecating  little  frown.  "It  is  not 
as  bad  as  all  that,  Dorothy,"  she  pro- 
tested. "I  really  thought  Captain 
Dunham  made  one  or  two  good  strokes 
at  least,  yesterday."  Dorothy  shook 
her  head  defiantly. 

"He  missed  two  out  of  every  three," 
she  declared.  "You  can't  deny  it.  And 
to  think  that  I  have  worn  myself  to  get 
this  detestable  ground  leveled,"  she 
continued  disconsolately,  staring  at  the 
ground  before  her.  Colonel  Simmons 
laughed  aloud.  The  wearing  process 
had  consisted  of  sitting  in  a  cane  chair 
on  the  veranda,  giving  directions  to  a 
half-dozen  half-breeds  who  had  been 
detailed  to  assist  her.  The  Colonel's 
other  aide.  Major  Lawson,  had  usually 
found  time  during  the  intervals  of  of- 
ficial duty,  to  afford  the  sufferer  the 
benefit  of  his  presence  and  advice. 

But  Dorothy  intimated  rather 
haughtily  that  she  saw  nothing  to  laugh 
at.  "Since  you  have  brought  us  down 
here  to  these  extreme  limits  of  civili- 


zation," she  admonished  her  parent, 
"you  might  at  least  encourage  our  ef- 
forts to  get  some  little  amusement  and 
exercise.  And  it  would  be  no  better, 
with  even  croquet,"  she  added  pessi- 
mistically; "he  told  me  himself  that  he 
never  had  a  mallet  in  his  hand.  Just 
think  of  what  a  four  we  might  have 
made  if  he  had  only  displayed,  just 
respectability.  I  can't  understand  why 
you  took  him  on  your  staff,  papa." 

The  Colonel  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"As  he  happens  to  know  the  Mexi- 
can border  as  well  or  better  than  any 
other  officer  in  the  army,  and  has  so 
far  proved  an  excellent  aide-de-camp," 
he  said,  dryly,  "he  may  have  his  uses 
yet." 

Dorothy  sniffed,  and  so  contemptu- 
ously that  a  little  flush  rose  on  Helen 
Courtney's  brow. 

"He  played  back  on  his  regimental 
polo  team,"  she  said,  "and  at  the  acad- 
emy was  known  to  have  made  the  All- 
American  Eleven." 

Her  cousin's  voice  was  shrill  with 
scorn. 

"Polo!  Football!"  she  exclaimed, 
waving  her  hand  toward  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  rough  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. "Such  a  lot  of  good  up  here, 
isn't  it,  where  it  has  taken  a  week  for 
a  dozen  men  to  level  one  tennis  court. 
Don't  be  ridiculous,  Helen.  I  tell  you 
that  as  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned 
he  is  absolutely  no  good  at  all.  He 
can't  even  give  a  civil  answer  when 
one  tries  to  be  amusing,  least  of  all  to 
be  amusing  himself.  Oh!  He's  just 
a  plain  mut." 

She  settled  back  in  her  chair  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  finally  clinched 
an  argument  in  the  face  of  absurd  op- 
position. Finding  the  unswerving  de- 
votion of  her  official  admirer,  Major 
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Lawson,  a  trifle  monotonous,  she  had 
turned  with  some  anticipation  to  edu- 
cate Captain  Dunham's  affections.  But 
the  experiment  had  been  a  total  fail- 
ure. Dunham  had  made  no  use  of  the 
opportunity  considerately  left  open  to 
him,  and  in  Miss  Courtney's  presence, 
indeed,  had  flushed  and  stammered 
like  a  school  boy.  As  a  flirt,  it  was  ap- 
parent he  had  not  learned  the  rudi- 
ments. 

Her  denunciation  had  carried  the 
girl's  voice  high  above  its  ordinary  lev- 
els— so  high  that  it  had  reached  quite 
distinctly  to  the  man  who  was  climbing 
the  steps  of  the  side  entrance  to  the 
headquarters  building.  He  halted  and 
his  hand  went  to  his  face  with  a  quick, 
nervous  gesture.  He  knew  only  too 
well  who  was  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. The  blood  rose  and  flushed  his 
tan  cheeks. 

He  sighed,  smiled  a  bit  wearily, 
then  resumed  his  way,  and  was  care- 
ful not  to  let  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
carry  to  the  group  on  the  other  side 
of  the  veranda.  Then  returning 
through  the  main  entrance,  he  took  off 
his  cap  with  an  awkward  bow.  The 
Colonel  gave  him  a  knowing  little  nod ; 
Dorothy  a  rather  uncomfortable  smile, 
while  Miss  Courtney  looked  at  him 
with  very  pleasant  and  kindly  eyes, 
which,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he 
failed  to  fathom  with  interest. 

"Getting  on  with  that  report?"  asked 
Simmons,  motioning  him  to  a  chair. 
The  young  man  straightened  himself. 

"It  is  finished,  sir,"  he  said  briefly. 
The  Colonel  made  an  exclamation. 

"Finished!"  h:^  cried.  "My  good- 
ness! You  certainly  are  a  beggar  for 
work.  What  are  you  going  to  do  next?" 

"Tennis  is  what  he  is  going  to  do 
next,"  interrupted  Miss  Courtney. 
"When  Major  Lawson  comes  we  are 
going  to  take  our  revenge  for  the  beat- 
ing of  last  night." 

Dunham  glanced  at  her.  "It's  aw- 
fully good  of  you,"  he  began,  "but  the 
fact  is " 

"Oh,  we'll  give  you  fifteen,"  sneered 
Dorothy,  and  then  being  at  heart  a 
good-natured  girl,  she  regretted  it,  as 
she  saw  the  pain  in  the  soldier's  eyes. 


"What  I  meant  to  say,"  he  began  un- 
steadily, facing  his  commander,  "was 
that  I  would  appreciate  a  forty-eight 
hour's  leave  of  absence.  Until  the  new 
detachment  reports  I  don't  believe 
there  will  be  much  doing." 

Amazement  was  in  the  Colonel's 
voice.  "Leave!  Why,  surely,  but 
what  on  earth  do  you  want  to  do  in 
only  forty-eight  hours,  around  here?" 

"Pedro  has  just  brought  me  word 
of  deer  a  few  miles  over,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Deer,  of  course,"  chuckled  Sim- 
mons. "I  might  have  known  it.  Yes 
— with  pleasure,  but  be  careful.  Re- 
member greasers  are  being  found 
ever5rwhere,  and  it's  hell  the  other  side 
of  the  line.  They  are  not  exactly  he- 
roes, you  know — that  is,  some  of  them 
— but  they  might  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  attack  you  if  they  saw  the 
odds  were  fifty  to  one.  Are  you  leav- 
ing tonight?" 

"Not  till  dawn,  sir,  and  if  I  have 
luck  I  may  be  back  late  tomorrow 
evening." 

"Which  way?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

Dunham  pointed  southwest,  where 
a  mighty  peak  shone  in  the  afternoon 
light  above  the  lower  ranges. 

"I  am  told  they  will  be  found  over 
on  the  cliffs  beyond  the  Arguello  Mis- 
sion," he  answered. 

The  Colonel  nodded — then  his 
daughter  broke  suddenly  into  the  con- 
versation. 

"Arguello  Mission,"  she  repeated, 
and  looked  round  at  the  man  who  had 
strolled  quietly  up  to  her  side.  "Isn't 
that  the  ride  you  promised  to  take  us 
on  tomorrow.  Major  Lawson  ?" 

The  newcomer  lifted  his  cap  in  a 
greeting  which  took  in  the  entire  little 
party. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed.  "That's  it — the 
Arguello  Mission." 

"Perhaps,  then,  we  shall  meet  you 
coming  back,  Captain  Dunham,"  said 
Miss  Courtney.  "I  hope  you  will  have 
some  spoils  worth  seeing." 

He  looked  at  her  nervously.  Doro- 
thy and  her  cavalier  had  begun  a  con- 
versation which  apparently  needed  no 
help  from  the  other  members  of  the 
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party.  Dunham  leaned  forward  and 
spoke  eagerly: 

"By  Pedro's  account,  they  are  three- 
foot  horns,  Miss  Courtney — a  head 
that  is  not  often  found.  If  I  should 
have  the  luck  to  secure  one,  would  you 
accept  it?" 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  Her 
father  in  his  time  had  been  a  keen 
hunter,  and  she  fully  realized  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  offer,  and  so  realizing, 
almost  framed  her  lips  for  a  refusal. 
But  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  the  look  on 
Dunham's  face  made  her  catch  her 
breath.  He  wanted  her  to  accept,  she 
saw — he  wanted  it  badly. 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  she  said. 
"I  really  hate  to  think  of  robbing  you 
— but  I  should  love  to  have  it."  She 
rose  to  her  feet  a  little  hastily.  "Aren't 
we  going  to  have  that  game?"  she 
asked  the  others.  "We  don't  want 
your  offer  of  fifteen." 

During  the  next  twenty  minutes 
something  seemed  to  have  inspired 
Dunham,  for  he  certainly  played  as  he 
had  never  before.  He  reduced  his  av- 
erage of  two  misses  in  three  to  about 
one  in  four,  with  the  result  that  the  set 
actually  reached  the  exciting  point  of 
five  all,  deuce,  and  then  vantage  to 
himself  and  partner.  Lawson  returned 
the  last  stroke  badly — a  high  lob,  just 
falling  over  the  net. 

Dunham  swung  his  racquet  for  a 
smash  that  should  have  settled  matters 
definitely — smote  hard,  and — ^missed! 

In  spite  of  herself,  a  tiny  exclama- 
tion escaped  Helen  Courtney.  "Oh, 
dear!"  she  cried,  and  Dunham  in  his 
mortification  read  in  her  voice  the  anx- 
iety she  really  felt.  The  next  two 
strokes  were  triumphantly  won  by  their 
adversaries,  and  he  went  off  to  his 
quarters  a  miserable  man.  Several 
hours  later,  it  is  only  the  bare  truth  to 
admit  that  much  of  this  sense  of  defeat 
had  been  taken  from  his  mind.  For 
with  Pedro,  his  Mexican  guide,  he  was 
climbing  the  cliffs  of  Bonita  Moun- 
tain, all  the  ecstasy  of  the  hunter 
aflame  in  his  heart.  The  herd,  a  native 
had  informed  him,  was  within  two 
miles  of  them,  and  no  warm-blooded 
human  animal  finds  a  place  for  deeper 


emotions  when  the  Nimrod  spirit  is 
upon  him.  The  sun  rose  over  the 
eastern  ranges  as  they  approached  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  sucking  up  the 
mists  that  still  hung  in  the  coulees.  A 
yard  or  two  below  the  crown,  Pedro 
paused,  looked  around  and  made  a 
gesture  that  commanded  caution.  Inch 
by  inch  he  raised  his  head  above  the 
ledge  that  hid  them  from  the  farther 
side  of  the  hill.  He  knelt  motionless, 
staring,  not  so  much  as  a  tremor  of  his 
face  telling  what  he  saw.  At  last  he 
drew  back  and  faced  his  master  tri- 
umphantly. 

"The  herd — within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile!"  he  announced.  "The  big  buck, 
too — with  horns  so!"  He  opened  his 
arms  and  extended  them  with  an  ex- 
pressive gesticulation.  Turning,  he  be- 
gan to  creep  along  the  shelter  of  the 
rock,  while  with  beating  heart  Dunham 
followed. 

Three  hundred  yards  farther  on  the 
guide  stopped  and  unslung  the  rifle  he 
carried  and  placed  it  in  his  master's 
hands.  "He  is  at  your  mercy,  Senor," 
he  whispered,  confidently. 

With  all  the  caution  that  he  had  pre- 
viously learned,  Dunham  raised  his 
head  and  his  rifle  muzzle  to  clear  the 
screen  of  rock.  He  drew  a  deep  breath 
of  satisfaction.  Scarcely  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  away  the  unsuspicious 
herd  lay  in  the  open.  Dams  chewed 
contentedly  at  their  cud;  kids  frolicked 
here  and  there.  But  Dunham  had  no 
eyes  for  these.  His  glance  was  con- 
centrated on  the  great  buck  that  stood 
alone,  alert  in  his  sentryship  over  his 
charges. 

Such  a  head  and  such  splendid  horns 
he  had  never  seen  before,  only  in  the 
most  optimistic  of  dreams.  Slowly  the 
sights  came  home  upon  a  spot  three 
inches  behind  that  mighty  shoulder. 
His  finger  began  to  press  the  trigger. 
And  then  with  a  crash  the  boulder  up- 
on which  his  left  arm  rested  fell  from 
its  place,  to  roll  noisily  down  the  slope. 
His  finger,  tense  with  the  strain,  closed 
with  a  jerk,  and  the  misdirected  bullet 
sped  into  the  herd  to  find  its  way  into 
the  side  of  an  innocent  kid.  With  a 
rush  the  animals  were  instantly  upon 
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their  feet  racing  for  the  shelter  of  the 
ravine.  ! 

As  Dunham  jerked  the  empty  shell, 
Pedro,  with  a  yell  of  despair,  urged 
him  to  fire  again.  Sick  at  heart  with 
a  forlorn  sense  that  nothing  but  a  mir- 
acle could  bring  that  chance  within  his 
reach  again,  Dunham,  aiming  far 
ahead,  poised  all  his  hopes  on  one  last 
snop  shot.  And  then — to  his  dying  day 
the  thrill  of  it  would  remain ! — the  mir- 
acle was  done.  As  the  echoes  of  the 
report  sounded  from  wall  to  wall  of  the 
gorge,  the  mighty  head  dipped,  the 
shaggy  body  lurched  forward  an  un- 
certain step,  and  with  a  thud  that  sent 
a  hundred  pebbles  rolling,  the  great 
buck  was  down.  Within  thirty  seconds 
Pedro  was  ecstatically  measuring  tne 
horns  from  tip  to  brow,  while  Dunham 
examined  with  increasing  joy  the 
wound  that  had  pierced  the  very  center 
of  the  heart. 

For  the  next  hour  his  sensations 
were  purely  beatific.  He  sunned  him- 
self luxuriously  against  a  bowlder,  his 
pipe  between  his  teeth,  while  Pedro 
stripped  the  smoking  pelt.  That  head ! 
It  was  indeed  a  gift  worth  having.  And 
Miss  Courtney  would  appreciate  it, 
too.  She  would  know  without  being 
told,  just  how  many  inches  above  rec- 
ord those  stupendous  horns  would 
reach. 

When  at  last  they  arose  to  com- 
mence their  return  journey,  Dunham 
looked  at  his  watch.  They  were  eight 
miles  from  headquarters,  five  from 
the  mission.  If  he  was  to  meet  his 
friends  on  their  return  from  the  day's 
ride,  there  was  need  to  hurry.  He  de- 
cided to  make  a  slight  detour  by  way 
of  the  ravine  down  which  the  herd  had 
vanished.  Chance  had  been  so  be- 
nignant to  him  that  day  that  she  might 
possibly  throw  him  across  the  path  of 
the  herd  again. 

Descending  gradually,  they  gained 
at  last  the  side  of  a  gorge  which  ran 
parallel  to  that  in  which  the  old  mis- 
sion lay.  Pedro  was  leading.  Sud- 
denly he  halted,  slid  his  burden  to  the 
ground  and  placed  his  fingers  to  his 
lips.  Dunham  crept  up  noiselessly  to 
his  side.    With  a  hand  upon  his  shoul- 


ders the  guide  gently  urged  him  for- 
ward until  the  two  could  peer  over  the 
ledge  which  hid  the  bottom  of  the  ra- 
vine. As  he  looked,  the  officer's  heart 
gave  a  great  jump,  for  here  again  was 
one  of  the  prizes  of  a  sportsman's  de- 
sire. A  long,  lithe  body,  yellow-striped 
from  crest  to  tip,  was  couched  lazily 
upon  a  sunny  terrace,  watching  a  cou- 
ple of  cubs  that  frolicked  at  a  cave 
mouth  in  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  boul- 
der. He  recognized  this  inhabitant  of 
the  Bonita  Range,  a  mammoth  leopard 
with  its  young. 

Instinctively  his  rifle  came  to  his 
shoulder,  and  then  to  Pedro's  amaze- 
ment came  slowly  down.  Dunham 
looked  around  with  doubtful  eyes. 

"They  are  only  a  few  days  old,"  he 
remarked  softly.  "Without  her  they 
would  die." 

The  Mexican's  eyes  grew  round. 

"But  a  leopard,  Senor,  a  leopard!" 
he  expostulated. 

Dunham  looked  down  a  second  time. 
The  beautiful  beast  thrust  out  a  grace- 
ful paw  and  rolled  one  of  the  little  fel- 
lows over  gently.  The  cub  bit  play- 
fully at  the  mother's  sheathed  claws. 
The  picture  of  happy  innocence  was 
too  much  for  Dunham.  He  shook  his 
head  decidedly. 

"No,"  he  said  quietly;  "no — in  a 
couple  of  months,  perhaps,  when  they 
can  forage  for  themselves."  He  fin- 
ished by  making  a  decisive  gesture 
along  the  path  before  them.  The  guide 
with  a  grunt  that  expressed  protest, 
and  not  a  little  of  contempt,  took  up 
the  skin  and  head  and  went  silently  on. 
Truly,  Dunham's  ways  were  beyond  a 
plain  man's  understanding. 

They  reached  at  last  a  point  where 
the  entire  Moraga  Canyon  stretched 
before  them  as  on  a  map.  The  river 
ran  through  it,  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
while  at  the  upper  edge  the  jagged 
cliffs  shown  gloomily  in  contrast.  Dun- 
ham halted  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe, 
scanning  the  lower  slopes  for  some 
glimpse  of  his  friends.  Pedro,  after 
carefully  depositing  his  load  in  the 
shade,  lifted  his  eyes  toward  the  north, 
meditating  probably  on  the  miles  that 
lay  between  him  and  the  end  of  his 
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toil.  A  buck's  skin  and  head  were  no 
light  burdens  upon  such  uneven  travel. 

He  made  a  sudden  exclamation, 
Dunham  turning  quickly  around.  The 
Mexican  seized  his  arm  and  pointed  to 
the  mass  of  boulders  that  filled  the 
gorge  at  its  deepest  point.  Well  aware 
that  his  naked  sight  would  miss  many 
things  plain  to  a  guide's  trained  vision, 
Dunham  uncased  his  glasses.  A  mo- 
ment later  he,  too,  made  an  exclama- 
tion. His  field  glasses  revealed  the 
rocks  to  be  swarming  with  armed  men 
kneeling  and  squatting.  He  stared  at 
them  a  long  instant.  Greasers!  And 
bent  on  deviltry  of  some  sort.  Was  he 
the  object  of  their  ambush — or  whom  ? 

Dunham  believed  them  a  detach- 
ment from  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  Mar- 
tinez, though  what  they  could  be  doing 
in  this  forsaken  locality  was  beyond 
understanding.  He  waited  a  second 
only  for  an  answer  to  his  previous 
question.  Pedro's  hand  was  upon 
his  sleeve,  fingers  pointing  in  an 
opposite  direction.  There  was  no  need 
for  his  glasses  now.  Three  riders,  dis- 
tinct against  the  gray  crags,  were 
slowly  picking  their  way  along  the 
Mission  road.  Apparently  they  had 
been  watched  on  their  journey  up,  and 
were  now  going  to  be  trapped  on  their 
journey  down. 

Dunham  did  not  hesitate.  He  turned 
quickly  to  Pedro. 

"We  must  hurry  and  intercept 
them!"  he  cried.  "Leave  your  things 
here.  We  must  join  them  and  make 
for  the  Mission  as  fast  as  we  can." 

The  Mexican  laughed  disdainfully. 

"A  Gue  Cabron!"  he  cried.  "Do  you 
avoid  the  tiger  by  taking  refuge  in  his 
lair?  There  is  no  safety  for  us  there, 
Senor!"  He  make  a  quick  gesture, 
and  followed  by  Dunham  began  racing 
down  the  slope,  flinging  words  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  ran.  "The  way  lies  in 
the  other  coulee  below  us,"  he  cried. 
"We  turn  there,  go  up,  and  gain  the 
pass  at  the  head.  Then,  also,  there  is 
another  way;  by  the  far  slope — to  the 
border — ^to  headquarters.  But  haste  is 
the  necessity — ^haste!"  He  increased 
his  speed,  while  Dunham  toiling  with 
rifle,  brought  up  the  rear. 


Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  crash 
of  falling  rubble,  and  as  the  two  blun- 
dered into  the  center  of  the. gorge,  the 
riders  came  to  a  surprised  halt.  Breath- 
lessly the  tale  of  their  lurking  peril 
was  unwrapped.  The  smile  with  which 
Lawson  had  greeted  their  appearance 
died  from  his  lips.  Immediately  he 
was  the  cool,  alert  soldier,  alive  to  their 
danger  and  ready  to  meet  it.  Dunham 
noted  with  somewhat  jealous  admira- 
tion the  confidence  that  shone  in  Doro- 
thy's face  as  she  observed  her  lover. 
Would  he  ever  win  a  look  like  that 
from  Helen  Courtney,  he  wondered, 
little  knowing  that  he  had  but  to  raise 
his  glance  to  receive  that,  and  more. 
Miss  Courtney  smiled  a  somewhat  pro- 
voked smile.  Why  was  he  so  diffident  ? 

They  listened  to  what  Pedro  was 
saying.  He  was  pointing  backward  to- 
ward the  Mission,  where  a  red  banner 
had  begun  to  stream  from  one  of  the 
upper  terraces. 

"See,  Senor,  see!"  he  cried.  "A  sig- 
nal! They  have  seen  us  and  are  tell- 
ing those  bandits  in  the  gorge,  who  will 
now  be  hot  on  our  trail."  He  caught 
at  Dorothy's  bridle,  and  led  her  horse 
rapidly  forward,  running  at  her  side. 
He  gesticulated  toward  the  crown  of  a 
little  ridge  that  cut  through  the  valley 
from  ridge  to  ridge.  "Over  and  be- 
yond them,  the  way  is  plain,"  he  told 
them.  "I  can  point  out  to  the  Major 
Senor  a  path  that  will  take  you  over 
the  slopes  and  across  the  table-land  to 
the  border.  They  have  no  horses,"  in- 
dicating the  marauders  in  the  gorge. 
"You  will  distance  them  easily." 

Helen  Courtney  gave  a  little  gasp 
and  looked  down  at  Dunham  as  he 
trotted  doggedly  at  her  side. 

"But  you,"  she  demanded  vehement- 
ly, "how  will  you  escape?" 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  grateful 
little  smile. 

"Oh,  that  will  be  all  right,"  he  said 
gently.  "I  have  my  rifle  and  a  revol- 
ver for  Pedro.  We  can  hold  the  top  of 
the  ridge  until  you  send  assistance." 
He  caught  Lawson's  eye..  The  other 
replied  with  a  meaning  nod.  But  Dor- 
othey  was  not  to  be  deceived. 

"No!"  she  cried.    "You  won't  throw 
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away  your  lives  to  guard  our  escape. 
How  can  two  fight  against  forty  or 
fifty?"  she  asked,  as  they  reached  the 
smooth  rock  summit  and  saw  the  broad 
valley  before  them.  Dunham  hesi- 
tated for  a  reply,  and  then  glanced  up 
as  Pedro  snarled  a  sharp  oath  in  his 
own  tongue.  The  guide  was  staring 
helplessly  at  the  broad  expanse  of 
mesa  which  filled  the  end  of  the  gorge, 
and  mounted  brokenly  to  the  rocks 
above.  An  avalanche  had  covered 
every  inch  of  the  path  in  acres  of  earth 
and  gravel. 

For  a  moment,  despair  held  the 
three  men  tongue-tied.  Then  with  a 
curt  gesture  the  Mexican  motioned  the 
three  riders  to  dismount.  Turning  to 
Dunham  he  pointed  to  the  ledge  above 
them. 

"There  is  only  one  hope,  Senor,"  he 
said.  "The  leopard's  cave.  You  can 
hold  that  against  hundreds  until  I  get 
help." 

Dunham  started,  and  then  made  a 
swift  motion  of  assent.  Pedro  went  on : 

"See,  Senor,  we  should  strike  the 
horses.  They  will  gallop  forward  and 
their  tracks  will  deceive  those  mur- 
derers who  follow.  Until  they  reach 
the  end  of  the  gorge  they  will  not  know 
how  they  have  been  tricked.  By  then, 
you  and  the  Major  Senor,  having  shot 
the  leopard,  will  be  in  the  den.  I  will 
stay  in  the  rocks  until  they  have  gone 
by,  work  my  way  back,  and  bring  aid." 

Dunham  nodded  again — hesitat- 
ingly. 

"But  the  leopard,  Pedro;  she  will  not 
be  driven  from  her  young,  and  the 
shots  will  be  heard." 

A  frown,  very  grim  and  peculiar, 
grew  upon  Pedro's  face. 

"Then  we  must  kill  her  silently,"  he 
answered  quietly.  He  drew  forth  a 
long  straight-handled  Spanish  bowie 
and  thrust  it  into  his  master's  hands. 
"There  is  the  only  way,  Senor;  and 
there  Is  need  to  hurry." 

Dunham  looked  from  the  knife  to 
the  guide's  steady  eyes.  He  gave  a 
little  laugh,  then  leaned  forward  and 
smote  the  horses  on  their  flanks.  With 
a  few  quick  words  he  led  the  others  up 
the  ledges  to  the  right.    Pedro  with  a 


wave  of  his  hand  passed  into  the  wil- 
derness and  maze  of  boulders  and  was 
lost  to  all  within  an  instant.  Three 
minutes  later,  Dunham's  head  ap- 
peared over  the  smooth  surface  which 
he  had  stared  down  from  two  hours 
previously. 

There  was  a  snarl,  a  whimper  of 
frightened  cubs,  and  a  yellow  streak 
seemed  to  flash  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  rock,  as  the  huge  beast 
landed  in  the  entrance  of  her  lair.  She 
stood  there,  fangs  bared,  stomach 
pressed  low  until  her  offsprings  had 
whisked  by  into  the  entrance.  Then, 
with  another  snarl,  she  turned  and  fol- 
lowed them.  Dunham,  on  hands  and 
knees,  crept  into  the  black  side  of  the 
cliff.  At  the  threshold  he  paused.  Two 
green,  phosphoric  spots  of  light  flashed 
at  him  at  the  cave's  end  some  twenty 
paces  away.  Lawson's  voice  came 
from  behind  him  loud  in  expostulation, 
telling  him  to  wait  until  they  could  at- 
tack side  by  side. 

Dunham  did  not  move  or  look 
around,  but  over  his  shoulder  he  fierce- 
ly ordered  his  companion  to  stay  away. 

"This  is  one  man's  work!"  he  cried 
grimly.  "Where  would  the  women  be 
if  we  are  both  mauled?  Get  back — 
get  back!" 

He  heard  a  click  of  pebbles  as  Law- 
son  hesitated,  and  at  the  sound  sternly 
gripped  his  knife  and  started  forward. 
The  animal  gave  a  wrathful  scream 
and  leaped  up  to  meet  his  attack.  The 
same  instant  almost  he  felt  a  smashing 
blow  upon  his  shoulder.  Sprawled  be- 
tween the  great  paws,  his  face  was 
swept  by  the  now  heaving  chest,  and 
he  felt  the  hot  breath  upon  his  cheek. 
With  all  the  power  of  his  well  trained 
muscles  he  brought  the  knife  home, 
straight  to  the  heart.  Then  came  an- 
other snarl,  this  time  as  if  a  heavy 
weight  was  straining  his  lungs,  almost 
beyond  endurance.  The  great  body 
contracted,  stilled  itself  through  one 
brief  instant,  and  then  broke  into  all 
activity  with  the  dying  struggle.  Peb- 
bles flew  from  wall  to  wall ;  spasms  of 
the  unconscious  body  brought  the 
brute's  claws  upon  Dunham's  body 
again  and  again.    Finally,  with  a  last 
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quivering  heave,  the  panting  chest  was 
stilled  and  the  grinning  head  fell  back. 
Lawson,  crawling  into  the  cave,  found 
the  body  of  Dunham  as  motionless  as 
the  striped  carcass  beside  him,  in 
which  the  long  knife  was  still 
sheathed. 

Some  time  later  a  shot  awoke  Dun- 
ham from  his  hour  of  unconsciousness. 
He  blinked  in  the  dim  light,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  vision  of  Helen 
Courtney's  face,  the  eyes  strangely 
bright,  slid  back  into  the  rim  of  shadow 
around  him.  And  his  own  cheeks  were 
wet,  as  if  water  had  been  dropping  on 
them — perhaps  from  the  roof. 

He  began  to  distinguish  things  more 
clearly.  Kneeling  on  each  side  of  him 
were  the  two  girls,  while  against  the 
light  across  the  opening  Lawson  lay 
prone,  the  rifle  at  his  shoulder,  his 
glance  straight  in  front  of  him.  Dun- 
ham, struggling  a  little,  sat  up,  wincing 
at  the  throbbing  pains  that  came  to  his 
arms  and  chest. 

A  cool,  soft  hand  grasped  his  wrist. 
Helen's  voice  broke  the  silence.  "You 
must  lie  down — you  have  been  badly 
hurt.  Lie  down  at  once!"  she  insisted. 
He  looked  at  her  somewhat  bewilder- 
ingly. 

"Have  they  found  us — are  they  at- 
tacking?" he  cried. 

She  nodded. 

"Yes.  Major  Lawson  shot  two  of 
them.  They  are  sheltered  below  and 
fighting  from  cover.  Pedro  should 
bring  help  soon " 

She  stopped,  faltering.  He  gazed  at 
her  anxiously. 

"Soon!"  he  repeated.  "Soon!  Law- 
son  can  hold  an  opening  like  that  for 
hours!" 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

"They  are  making  a  shield  of  drift- 
wood, the  Major  says,  from  the  river," 
she  answered.  "When  they  get  it  done 
they  will  probably  rush — and  there 
must  be  a  hundred  of  them,"  she  added 
with  a  little  sob. 

For  a  few  moments  Dunham  lay  still 
meditating,  and  frowns  wrinkling  his 
forehead.  Then  he  put  the  girl's  hand 
firmly  aside,  and  in  spite  of  her  re- 
monstrances, tottered  to  his  knees.  He 


crept  slowly  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
and  lay  down  at  his  companion's  shoul- 
der. To  Lawson's  questions  he  made 
no  answer.  He  peered  keenly  to  each 
side  at  the  ledge  above.  Then  he  gave 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  pointed  upwards 
with  his  unwounded  arm. 

"I  thought  I  remembered  it,"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  Lawson,  following  the  di- 
rection of  his  hand,  saw  the  boulder  on 
the  slope  above  them,  shadowing  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

"There  is  our  door,"  whispered  Dun- 
ham. "Pull  away  that  rubble,"  he  went 
on,  pointing  to  the  rocks  at  the  boul- 
der's base,  "and  we  are  going  to  close 
it.  A  thousand  men  would  not  dare  to 
reopen  it  while  a  rifle  is  pointed  from 
behind. 

Lawson  saw  and  understood,  swear- 
ing softly  below  his  breath. 

"All  very  well,"  he  agreed.  "Stir  it 
from  its  place  and  it  will  close  the  cave 
mouth;  but  the  man  who  does  it  will 
be  under  fire  from  fifty  rifles  or  more, 
and  probably  leave  his  remains  out- 
side." 

He  glanced  around  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  his  eyes  were  grimly  sig- 
nificant. The  sight  of  Dunham's  face 
made  him  gasp.  His  friend  was  smil- 
ing contentedly  to  himself.  He  was 
no  longer  scanning  the  boulder  in  front, 
but  had  turned  and  his  gaze  was  seek- 
ing Helen  Courtney  through  the  gloom. 
The  next  moment,  after  squeezing 
Lawson's  hand,  he  was  outside  the 
cave,  stumbling  weakly  up  the  slope 
and  plucking  desperately  at  the  peb- 
bles that  kept  the  hanging  fragment  in 
place.  The  bullets  were  raining  around 
him  before  Lawson  had  recovered  from 
his  surprise.  For  an  instant  indecision 
held  him  motionless.  Was  his  duty 
out  there,  or  must  he  lie  helpless  for 
the  women's  sake  and  see  his  comrade 
sacrifice  himself  ?  No ;  the  last  thought 
was  more  than  prudence  could  ask  of 
any  man.  He  leaped  to  his  feet,  and 
in  a  moment  was  at  Dunham's  side. 

At  the  same  instant  the  great  stone 
started.  Glancing  up,  Lawson  saw  its 
crown  bend  against  the  sky.  With  a 
warning,  he  touched  Dunham's  sleeve. 
But  a  greater  messenger  and  more  im- 
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petuous,  was  before  him.  A  bullet 
thudded  into  Dunham's  side  and  he 
fell  like  a  smitten  tree  before  the  storm 
— inert  and  lifeless  upon  his  comrade 
— smiting  both  of  them  into  the  cave 
mouth  as  the  boulder  sank  with  a  sick- 
ening crash  across  the  daylight,  wrap- 
ping all  in  impenetrable  gloom. 

H:  *  *  * 

The  man  who  tottered  down  the  ve- 
randa steps,  leaning  upon  Colonel  Sim- 
mons' arm,  was  far  from  the  appear- 
ance of  a  soldier  who  had  climbed  the 
cliffs  of  Bonita  Mountain  some  six 
weeks  prior.  Dunham's  face  was  hag- 
gard and  white,  his  clothing  hung  loose 
upon  a  wasted  body.  The  Colonel 
helped  him  carefully  to  a  chair. 

"Pedro  is  crazy  to  see  you,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  believe  he  has  left  headquar- 
ters once  since  they  brought  you  back 
from  that  cave  on  a  stretcher." 

Dunham  glanced  up  as  the  Mexican 
came  forward  round  the  corner  of  the 
building,  carrying  in  his  arms  the  great 
buck  head,  the  skin  set  up  by  the 
hands  of  a  trained  taxidermist,  its  yel- 
low eyes  shining  from  the  shaggy 
head.  Dunham  gave  a  cry  of  plea- 
sure. 

"I  had  quite  forgotten  it,"  he  ex- 
claimed, while  Pedro  stood  apart  from 
them,  grinning  in  anxious  delight. 

"Some  one  else  hasn't,  then,"  an- 
swered Simmons,  with  a  smile.  "Helen 
claims  it — says  you  promised  it  to  her. 
From  what  you  said,  too,  while  delir- 
ious, I  rather  believe  you  did." 

Dunham  flushed. 

"She — she  helped  nurse  me,  did 
she?"  he  stammered. 

"Certainly.  Until  a  trained  nurse 
arrived  both  the  girls  did,  for  there  was 
no  one  else.  It  did  them  good,  too; 
kept  them  out  of  mischief." 


Dunham  looked  peculiarly  uncom- 
fortable. 

"I  dare  say  I  raved  somewhat,"  he 
faltered.  "Did — did  I  talk  a  lot  of  non- 
sense?" 

Colonel  Simmons  picked  up  a  cigar 
and  glanced  meditatively  at  his  aide. 

"I  don't  believe  you  said  anjdihing 
we  didn't  know  before,"  he  said  judi- 
ciously. "But  if  you  like,  ask  Helen. 
Here  she  comes  now."  He  rose  as 
he  spoke,  saying  to  the  Mexican,  "Pe- 
dro, let's  see  that  leopard's  skin  in  the 
smoking  room."    They  both  vanished. 

Miss  Courtney  did  not  notice  at  first 
who  was  sitting  on  the  veranda.  Un- 
consciously, she  strolled  on,  her  eyes 
downcast.  As  they  lifted,  and  lit  on 
him,  the  color  flooded  to  her  face.  She 
came  forward  and  greeted  him  eagerly. 

"It's  good  to  see  you  out  at  last," 
she  cried,  then  smiled  happily  as  she 
noticed  the  great  head  upon  the  table. 

"There  is  your  prize  which  I  tried  to 
claim  while  you  have  been  helpless 
these  long  weeks." 

Stumbling  to  his  feet,  he  stood  look- 
ing at  her,  his  hand  upon  his  chair.  A 
passion  uncontrollable  flamed  in  his 
heart — a  reckless  impulse  to  test  his 
fate  then  and  there. 

"It  is  yours — it  has  been  from  the 
moment  I  got  it,"  he  said  unsteadily. 
"But  I  want  a  gift  in  return." 

She  gave  a  little  start,  glanced  at 
him  and  then  was  silent. 

"A  gift?"  she  asked  gently. 

"Yes — your  heart,"  he  murmured. 

Her  eyes  raised  slowly  to  his.  His 
arm  was  about  her,  and  for  a  long  in- 
stant their  lips  were  pressed  together. 
She  clung  to  him  with  a  contented  lit- 
tle sigh. 

"Foolish!"  she  whispered.  "Can  I 
give  what  was  given  so  long  ago?" 


Left  Overs 


By  Linda  Stevens  Almond 


THEODORA  BURNHAM  was 
slipping  past  the  first  flush  of 
youth.  Her  earnest,  dark  eyes, 
set  in  a  rather  serious,  deli- 
cately moulded  face,  held  a  wistful 
shade  of  expectancy,  as  though  she 
were  vaguely  stirred  by  the  loneliness 
of  her  life,  and  yet  ever  hopeful  that 
something  would  happen  to  change 
her  colorless  existence.  She  was  a 
stenographer  in  the  office  of  Kipp  & 
Leeds,  Contractors  and  Builders,  and 
those  two  gentlemen  regarding  Theo- 
dora as  the  most  capable  and  consci- 
entious person  ever  to  come  under 
their  employ,  accorded  her  more  priv- 
ileges than  was  their  custom  to  give 
their  office  folk.  The  extra  privileges 
consisted  of  more  time  for  lunch  and 
permitting  her  to  leave  earlier  in  the 
afternoons. 

At  the  lunch  hour  one  particular  day 
Theodora  decided  to  forego  her  rusk 
and  hot  chocolate  lunch  and  indulge  in 
belated  Christmas  shopping.  Her 
shopping,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a 
rather  incongruous  pursuit.  She  moved 
hither  and  thither,  stopped  at  a  coun- 
ter, gazed  at  cases  gayly  decked  to  at- 
tract the  passerby,  and  mingled  list- 
lessly among  the  chattering  crowds. 
Finally,  she  halted  at  the  handkerchief 
counter,  and  after  much  looking-over 
purchased  two  linen  handkerchiefs. 
Then  she  went  to  the  picture  postcards, 
and  edged  in  between  a  woman  bur- 
dened with  bundles  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  a  fat  man  who  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  a  blonde  salesgirl  who  was 
telling  another  black-earringed  sales- 
girl that  she,  for  one,  would  thank  the 
Lord  when  the  Christmas  rush  was 
over. 


After  carefully  examining  a  vast  va- 
riety of  cards,  Theodora  selected  six. 
Her  shopping  was  then  completed,  and 
it  had  consisted  of  two  handkerchiefs 
and  a  half  dozen  cards,  but  they  had 
been  chosen  with  as  much  care  as 
though  they  had  been  rare  water  col- 
ors or  delicate  bits  of  ivory.  As  she 
turned  away  she  saw  that  the  black- 
earringed  salesgirl  while  languidly  pol- 
ishing her  nails  across  her  palm,  was 
at  last  bending  a  semblance  of  atten- 
tion upon  the  fat  gentleman. 

Suddenly,  and  without  the  slightest 
intention,  she  found  herself  among  the 
toys.  Toys  were  as  foreign  to  Theo- 
dora Burnham  as  pate  de  fois  gras. 
But  with  a  whimsical  sort  of  a  smile 
growing  about  her  eyes  and  lips,  she 
stopped  at  a  counter  to  watch  a  pleas- 
ant-faced youth  demonstrate  a  dancing 
doll,  and  she  became  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  interesting  spectacle. 

She  was  unconscious  of  the  length 
of  time  she  stood  there,  but  when  she 
did  rouse  herself  to  move  away,  she 
met  the  eyes  of  a  tall,  slim,  sagged- 
shouldered  man  on  the  opposite  of  the 
counter.  He  raised  his  hat  and  nodded 
and  Theodora  nodded  back.  He  was 
a  fellow-boarder  at  Mrs.  Merkle's 
boarding  house.  He  was  still  young, 
but  he  looked  old,  and  there  was  a 
hint  of  defeat  and  cynicism  in  the  hag- 
gard lines  of  his  face  and  in  the  depths 
of  his  keen,  kindly  eyes. 

To  Theodora's  intense  surprise,  she 
saw  that  he  was  coming  around  to  her 
side. 

"It's  funny,"  he  said,  "how  at  this 
season  we  unwittingly  get  back  to  the 
beginning." 

Theodora  smiled.  "I  got  here  un- 
awares." 
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"So  did  I,"  he  rejoined. 

"There  is  a  curious  fascination," 
she  murmured. 

"And  it's  Christmas  Eve,"  said  he. 

"Are  you  going  home?"  she  queried, 
totally  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  asked  an  intimate  sort  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

"No,"  he  answered.    "Are  you?" 

"No,"  she  replied. 

For  a  moment  they  were  reflectively 
silent. 

"We  are  the  left-overs  at  Mrs.  Mer- 
kle's,"  Theodora  suddenly  observed, 
and  she  emitted  a  mirthless  sort  of  a 
laugh. 

"Left  overs?"  he  mused.  Then, 
quite  abruptly  he  squared  his  sagged 
shoulders.  "Say,  Miss  Burnham,  let's 
make  the  best  of  it." 

A  smile  flitted  across  her  face.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  gratitude  and  irony. 

"I  have  always  been  doing  that, 
making  the  best  of  it,"  and  he  caught 
a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  her  tone. 

"So  have  I,"  said  he. 

Suddenly  they  measured  each  other 
with  newly  awakened  interest. 

"Want  one?"  broke  in  the  voice  of 
the  smiling  youth,  jerking  his  head  to- 
wards the  mechanical  doll. 

Theodora  and  the  man,  and  two 
round-eyed  children,  were  remaining 
spectators. 

Theodora  nodded  negatively. 

"Don't  you?"  the  doll  was  held  up 
before  the  man. 

He  shook  his  head,  but  there  was 
visible  hesitancy  in  the  movement. 
Theodora  wondered  if  he  was  wishing 
he  had  some  one  to  buy  the  doll  for. 

"Unique  thing,  isn't  it?"  he  com- 
mented. 

"What  will  they  get  up  next?"  from 
Theodora.  "I  had  a  bisque  doll  when 
I  was  a  little  girl,  and  it  reposed  from 
Christmas  to  Christmas  on  the  piano 
in  a  cold  parlor,  and  for  an  enthralling 
short  while  on  Christmas  day  I  was 
permitted  to  hold  the  wonder  in  my 
arms.    Now " 

"This  is  a  different  age.     My  little 

girl "  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  a 

shade  of  sudden,  sensitive  pain  crossed 
his  countenance. 


"You  are  married?"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  intended  rather  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  to  herself  than  to  ask  the 
question. 

"I " 


A  brisk  young  woman,  convoying  a 
swarm  of  children  through  Toyland, 
swooped  upon  them,  and  drowned  his 
words. 

"You  know  then  the  pleasure  of  buy- 
ing these  things  for  some  one."  Her 
gaze  swept  the  gala  surroundings  with 
the  unconcealed  wistfulness  of  a  de- 
nied joy. 

"I  knew,"  he  harshly  replied,  "but 
I  have  tried  to  forget.    It  was " 

"Don't!"  She  almost  reached  to 
touch  his  arm,  and  instantly  conscious 
of  her  near-act,  a  faint  pink  flooded 
her  face.  "I  did  not  intend  to  be  per- 
sonal. I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  has  brought  such  a  change  in 
your  life,  for  I  know  instinctively  there 
has  been  a  change  from  better  to  worse 
and  it  has  left  you  bitter.  But  don't 
try  to  forget  the  things  that  were 
sweet  and  human.  I  never  even  had 
the  chance  to  buy  a  doll." 

"You  have  had  trouble,  too?"  It 
was  not  Theodora's  words,  but  the  low, 
wistful  tone  that  prompted  the  query. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  percept- 
ible effort  to  quiet  the  tremor  in  her 
voice.  "But  it's  over,  and  I  am  not  the 
least  bit  bitter  any  longer.  I  am  only 
always  dreadfully  disturbed  and  sorry 
for  those  who  are  forced  to  suffer." 

"Why,  I  never  suspected "  he 

broke  in,  regarding  her  with  sudden 
kindred  interest. 

"But  I  knew  you  had  had  trouble," 
Theodora  pursued.  "I  have  watched 
you  ever  since  you  came  in  September. 
I  knew  the  days  when  you  were  sad- 
dest. I  was  glad  when  you  laughed  at 
old  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  stale  jokes." 

"Really?"  A  glimmer  grew  in  his 
eyes. 

A  new  crowd  had  gathered.  The 
dolls  were  again  being  demonstrated. 
Side  by  side  they  moved  on,  looking 
at  things,  scarcely  seeing,  conscious  of 
a  new,  pleasant  warmth  within  their 
beings.  They  had  been  so  alone,  so 
willfully     willing     themselves    alone. 
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thrusting  aside  every  well  intentioned 
intimacy  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Merkle's 
genial  iDoarders,  that  the  unexpected 
yielding  to  a  breath  of  friendliness 
held  them  sort  of  spellbound. 

Suddenly,  with  a  little  startled  ex- 
clamation, Theodora  touched  the  man's 
arm — a  very  slight,  fleeting  touch  it 
was,  and  looking  down  into  her  per- 
turbed face,  he  broke  into  a  short, 
amused  laugh. 

"What  on  earth?"  he  demanded. 

"Why,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  get- 
ting back  to  the  office !"  she  exclaimed. 

And  before  he  could  reply,  she  had 
darted  through  the  crowd  completely 
out  of  his  sight. 

But  late  that  afternoon,  when  she 
stepped  from  the  big  office  building  on 
to  the  sidewalk  thronged  with  Christ- 
mas pedestrians,  the  man  unexpect- 
edly joined  her  and  took  up  the  thread 
of  conversation  of  the  early  afternoon 
as  though  they  had  not  separated.  So 
they  became  a  part  of  the  cheery 
crowd.  Festive  windows  caught  their 
attention,  and  they  stopped  frequently 
to  view  the  dazzling  displays.  Street 
vendors  thrust  holly  wreaths,  boughs 
of  green,  bits  of  mistletoe,  toys,  to- 
wards them.  Sometimes  they  laughed 
— not  knowing  precisely  why — and  a 
sweet  sense  of  pleasure  possessed  both 
of  them.  A  light  snow  had  begun  to 
fall,  and  the  street  lights  shone  like 
great,  glittering  jewels  through  the 
soft  blur.  Suddenly  before  their  eyes 
loomed  a  "movie"  theatre. 

"Let's  go  in,"  he  suggested.  "It's 
not  so  late,  and  what  if  it  is?  It's 
Christmas  Eve." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  I'd  love  to  go  in."  She 
uttered  a  little  laugh  of  pleasure.  "I 
am  really  having  a  beautiful  time,  and 
I  feel  like  the  old  woman  in  Mother 
Goose  who  said :  'Lak  a-mercy,  can  this 
be  I!'  Besides,  I  shouldn't  care  at  all 
if  I  missed  Mrs.  Merkle's  dinner.  It's 
roast  lamb  night,  and  I  detest  it." 

"Same  here,"  he  said,  in  a  strangely 
elated  voice  as  they  moved  towards 
the  window  to  purchase  tickets. 

A  festive  sort  of  an  air  seemed  to 
permeate  the  dim  interior  of  the  thea- 
tre.    People  laughed  if  you  bumped 


against  them,  and  a  jolly  faced  man 
holding  a  holly  branch  was  kept  busy 
begging  pardons  for  the  sudden  pricks 
his  Christmas  greens  inflicted.  So 
amidst  good  natured  jostling  they  fin- 
ally found  two  seats  together  and  pre- 
pared to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  was  a  simple  story,  but  suffi- 
ciently entertaining  for  the  occasion. 
Theodora,  thoroughly  enjoying  it, 
found  herself  making  comments,  tell- 
ing of  various  things  in  connection 
with  moving  pictures,  before  she  dis- 
covered that  her  companion  was  not 
entering  the  conversation.  And  after 
a  bit,  she  too  became  silent,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  festive  air  and  the 
good  feeling  that  had  so  strangely  and 
suddenly  descended  upon  them  as  sud- 
denly and  strangely  departed,  leaving 
a  curious  chill. 

"I  am  ready  to  go  if  you  are,"  she 
suggested  when  a  new  picture  flashed 
upon  the  screen. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  and  they  rose 
and  wedged  their  way  as  quickly  as 
possible  through  the  throng  pouring  in. 

Outside  she  sent  him  a  furtive 
glance.  She  saw  that  his  face  was 
pale  and  his  eyes  held  an  expression 
of  dull  pain.  What  had  happened? 
What  had  changed  him  ?  she  wondered. 
Had  she,  inadvertently,  made  a  remark 
to  wound  him  ?  Had  he  seen  some  one 
in  the  Arcade — the  person,  perhaps, 
who  had  brought  the  shadow  in  his 
life  ?  But  no,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish faces  in  that  dimly  lighted 
place.  Then  what  had  thrown  the 
sudden  chill  of  reserve  over  his  buoy- 
ant spirits?  Should  she  ask?  Would 
she  be  presuming  on  their  brief  inti- 
macy? And  all  at  once  she  felt  bitter 
against  the  strange  fate  which  had 
brought  a  breath  of  sunshine  to  her 
dull  life,  and  so  suddenly  snatched  it 
away.  She  had  actually  been  foolish 
enough  to  vision  Christmas  day  with 
his  companionship.  She  had  pictured 
a  walk  in  the  late  afternoon,  out  to  the 
square,  where  they  could  listen  to  the 
chimes  of  the  old  church  iiearby,  and 
forget  for  awhile  that  a  shadow  had 
darkened  their  lives.  But  of  course, 
she  had  been  perfectly  absurd  to  in- 
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dulge  in  such  fine  fancies — such  was 
not  intended  for  her,  and  she  tilted  her 
shoulders  and  pressed  her  lips  in  a 
resolute  line. 

"I  have  spoiled  our  lark,"  he  sud- 
denly observed.    "I  am  sorry." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  frankly, 
startled  to  hear  his  voice,  so  deep  was 
she  in  her  reflection. 

"I  suppose  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
should  explain  to  you  why  I  have  acted 
so  peculiarly,"  he  went  on,  leaning 
slightly  towards  her  in  the  darkness. 

"You  needn't,"  she  replied,  quite 
conscious  of  the  quality  of  coldness  in 
her  tone. 

"But  I  want  to,"  he  quickly  rejoined. 
"And  the  strange  part,  my  sudden  de- 
pression wasn't  because  I  cared  at  all. 
I  simply  had  a  shock,  but  the  shock 
served  a  splendid  purpose.  My  senses 
are  restored,  and  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  I  do  not  care  a  particle. 
All  the  while  I  have  been  laboring  un- 
der the  dread  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  her,  afraid  to  see  her,  and  yet  I 
have  gone,  gone  incessantly,  hoping 
that  I  would,  hoping  that  I  wouldn't, 
and  never  until  today " 

"What — just  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?"  She  gave  him  her  direct  gaze, 
and  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  his  tone 
and  manner,  her  eyes  held  the  faintest 
tinge  of  amusement. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  how  in- 
coherent his  explanation  must  have 
been. 

"I  mean,"  he  resumed,  "I  saw  on  the 
screen  the  woman  who  was  my  wife. 
Sounds  melodramatic,  doesn't  it? 
Well,^  we  are  divorced.  She  ran  off  to 
do  this  thing,  and  I  am  quite  convinced 
if  she  hadn't  left  me  for  that,  it  would 
have  been  for  something  else.  So  it's 
just  as  well,"  and  the  short  laugh  he 
emitted  held  no  bitterness.  "There  is 
one  more  thing.  We  had  a  little  girl, 
but  she  died  soon  after  her  mother 
went  away.  She  was  never  very 
strong,"  he  softly  added,  "so  perhaps 
it  was  just  as  well  that  she  did  not 
live." 

They  walked  along,  unhurrying,  in 
the  hurrying  crowd,  quite  silent  until 
they  reached  Mrs.  Merkle's  unostenta- 


tious boarding  house. 

"Sounds  stagey  to  you,"  he  abruptly 
commented  as  he  fitted  the  key  in  the 
lock. 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  she  assured  him, 
and  she  swiftly  reflected  that  her  trou- 
ble seemed  almost  trivial  before  the 
vastness  of  the  man's  ordeal. 

Suddenly  she  said:  "I  think  I  told 
you  this  afternoon  that  we  were  left 
overs." 

"So  you  did,"  he  replied,  turning  to 
scan  her  countenance.  He  saw  that 
her  lips  were  slightly  twitching,  that 
the  color  had  left  her  cheeks. 

"A  long  while  ago,"  came  her  low, 
tremulous  voice,  "almost  on  the  eve  of 
my  marriage,  I  was  jilted.  It  nearly 
broke  my  heart  and  I  wanted  to  die." 

The  key  for  the  fraction  of  a  second 
remained  in  the  lock.  Then  he  turned, 
caught  both  her  trembling  hands  in 
his,  and  a  sudden  thrill  leaped  simul- 
taneously through  their  bodies. 

"There's  a  homely  old  adage  about 
misery  loving  company,"  he  said. 
"Anyway,  I'm  deucedly  glad  we 
bumped  into  each  other  in  that  toy  de- 
partment." 

Theodora  could  think  of  no  reply. 
An  agitation  of  sudden  shyness  had 
seized  her. 

The  colored  servant  was  lighting  the 
gas  in  the  hall. 

"Christmasin',  I  s'pose,"  she  re- 
marked, taking  advantage  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  season. 

The  man  nodded.  Theodora  smiled 
abstractedly  into  the  girl's  genial  face. 
A  moment  later  she  darted  up  the  stair- 
case. When  she  came  down  to  dinner 
he  was  in  the  dining  room,  and  to  her 
intense  astonishment  he  was  demon- 
strating a  dancing  doll  to  the  wide- 
eyed  and  hugely  entertained  servant 
girl. 

"I  went  back  and  bought  one  after- 
wards," he  explained,  and  there  was 
something  irresistibly  boyish  in  his 
voice  and  manner.  "Couldn't  resist  it 
to  save  my  life.  Funny  how  such  truck 
fascinates  one." 

"Cunning,"  Theodora  said.  Then: 
"Carrie,  where  are  the  Merkles?" 

"Oh,  I  clean  forgot;  Mis'  Merkle  she 
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tole  me  to  say  Nancy,  her  and  Mr.  Mer-  "Take  it,  you  beggar,"  laughed  the 
kle  was  invited  out,  an'  fer  you  all  to  man,  thrusting  the  doll  towards  Car- 
make  yourselves  at  home,  though  she  rie.  "And  as  far  as  Miss  Bumham  and 
didn't  prepare  much  dinner  tonight  as  I  are  concerned,  you  and  cook  can  take 
long  as  you  was  the  only  ones,  and  to-  a  speedy  departure.  Cold  roast  does 
morrow  was  Christmas,  an'  she  knew  not  appeal  to  us  tonight." 
me  an'  cook'd  'preciate  gettin'  off  Across  the  table  Theodora  stood, 
early.  I'se  cold  roast,"  Carrie  ended  studying  the  delighted  Carrie  with  the 
with  a  gasp.  dancing  doll  in  her  brown  hands.     It 

"Left  overs,"  Theodora  could  not  re-  was  several  seconds  before  she  met  his 

frain  from  saying,  and  she  met  his  kindly,  keen  eyes, 

twinkling  eyes  over  the  dancing  doll,  "Will  you  go  out  for  a  Christmas  eve 

which  he  was  winding  up  again.  dinner,  Miss  Bumham?"  he  asked. 

"I  think,"  he  observed,  "I'll  hang  "Yes,    thank    you,"    demurely    an- 

this  terpsichorean  lady  on  Nancy  Mer-  swered  Theodora, 

kle's  Christmas  tree."  "Then  do  hurry  and  get  ready,  for 

"Her  tree's  goin'  to  be  plum  full,"  I  am  literally  starved,"  said  he. 

Carrie  declared.    "Better  give  it  to  me,  "It  won't  take  me  a  minute  to  get  on 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  my  HI'  sister."  my  things,"  trilled  Theodora. 


THE  FAITHFUL   COARADE 


Where  stark  and  shattered  walls 
Mourn  desolate  to  the  sky, 

He  buildeth  me  a  home. 
And  well  doth  fortify. 

The  sweeping  scythes  play  near 
And  shrill  about  my  head : 

I  look  into  His  eyes 

That  smile  away  my  dread. 

And  when  with  faltering  feet 
I  thread  the  perilous  trench, 

His  print  the  clay  before 
And  shame  me  if  I  blench. 

If  nerve  and  spirit  yield 
Before  the  grim  demands. 

New  power  is  in  the  touch 
Of  His  transfigured  hands. 

The  thousand  barbarous  tongues 
Of  war  may  round  me  brawl ; 

His  love  within  m.y  heart 
Sings  louder  than  them  all. 

O  edgeless  armament! 

O  empty  jeopardy! 
While  He,  my  Comrade,  walks 

The  stricken  fields  with  me. 

P.  J.  Fisher. 


A   typical    southwestern    mining   camp. 


By  Motor  From   Los  Angeles  to  Kansas  City 


By  Georgie  Noble  Brunaugh 


INVITED  by  friends  to  join  them  on 
a  transcontinental  trip,  my  thoughts 
flew  across  country  to  the  "old 
home."  I  visioned  going  from  one 
familiar  town  to  another  in  30  minutes, 
recalling  weary  hours  spent  as  a  child 
driving  behind  the  old  family  horse 
"Jerry,"  taking  three  to  five  hours  mak- 
ing eighteen  miles  owing  to  bad  roads 
for  which  the  Middle  West  at  that  time 
was  noted.  Hence  the  joy  I  antici- 
pated viewing  old  well-known  places 
like  "Salt  Fork,"  the  "Halfway 
House"  and  "Walnut  Hill"  from  a  mo- 
tor car. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  with  eager- 
ness, although  not  unmindful  that  we 
would  have  many  difficulties  on  a  trip 
covering  over  2,000  miles. 

At  9:30  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1916,  undaunted  by  the 
date,  we,  a  party  of  seven  in  two  mo- 


tors, started  off  amid  goodbyes  and 
hand-wavings.  Our  course  took  us 
eastward  over  perfect  boulevards  for 
which  California  is  noted,  through  or- 
ange and  lemon  groves  which  cannot 
be  equaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
At  noon  we  had  reached  San  Bernar- 
dino, a  distance  of  75  miles,  where 
we  were  presented  with  boxes  of 
choice  fruits,  which  we  particularly 
enjoyed  later  on  in  the  desert.  More 
goodbyes,  and  again  we  started,  this 
time  realizing  we  were  leaving  boule- 
vards and  tropical  California  behind 
us. 

Night  brought  us  to  Barstow,  our 
first  desert  town,  with  nothing  of  spe- 
cial interest  excepting  Fred  Harvey's 
beautiful  hotel.  At  five  o'clock  next 
morning  we  started  on  our  long  jour- 
ney through  the  Mohave  Desert  to 
Needles,   165   miles.     For  hours  we 
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Cyanide   gold    tanks   of   a    mine   on   the   edge  of  the   desert. 


drove  without  a  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion; not  a  bird  or  living  thing  could 
be  seen.  It  was  a  positive  relief  at 
times  to  see  a  section  house  and  occa- 
sionally a  Santa  Fe  train  in  the  dis- 
tance.    It  was  necessary  to  keep   in 

the   beaten   track.     Mr.  W ,  who 

drove  his  own  car,  gave  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  steering,  but  notwith- 
standing our  front  wheels  decided 
without  any  warning  to  take  a  little 
detour  of  their  own.  We  were  stuck 
fast  in  this  deep  sand!  We  signaled 
wildly  to  our  friends  in  the  other  car, 
who  were  ahead,  to  come  to  our  as- 
sistance. By  this  time  the  heat  was 
intense,  but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  sunstrokes  do  not  occur  in  the 
desert.  We  knew  also  that  one  can- 
not live  two  hours  without  water,  but 
we  were  plentifully  supplied  with  can- 
teens and  desert  water  bags. 

After  examining  our  car,  we  found 
we  had  broken  front  bearing  of  sub- 
shaft  in  transmission,  which  put  first 
speed  and  reverse  gears  out  of  service. 
With  the  aid  of  ropes,  with  which  we 
had  supplied  ourselves  for  emergen- 
cies, our  car  was  tied  to  the  other  one. 
In  the  effort  to  tow  us  out  they  sheared 
key  of  driving  pinion.     At  that  time 


I  could  not  speak  the  auto  language  as 
fluently  as  I  can  now,  so  did  not  real- 
ize the  enormity  of  the  accident.  Then 
here  we  were — two  disabled  cars 
"somewhere"  in  the  Mojave  Desert! 
The  men  of  both  cars  "got  out  and  got 
under"  while  they  worked  and  sweat- 
ed and  swore.  We  women  stood  in  the 
hot,  burning  sand  with  umbrellas  over 
us,  trying  to  find  a  bunch  of  sage  brush 
big  enough  to  keep  the  sun  off  our 
feet.  After  several  weary  hours  help 
came — two  cars  from  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  men  were  cheerfully  will- 
ing, and  finally  our  car  got  out  by  us- 
ing second  speed  gear.  Then  the  en- 
tire party  was  stored  in  with  us,  as 
the  disabled  car  had  to  be  left  in  the 
desert  while  we  went  on  14  miles  for 
assistance. 

The  damaged  car  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  young  chauffeur,  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen, who  drove  the  entire  distance. 
The  fact  that  he  was  to  be  left  in  the 
midst  of  this  great  desert  for  several 
hours  did  not  daunt  him  in  the  least. 
He  regarded  the  episode  as  one  of  the 
features  of  the  trip.  With  a  gun,  al- 
though there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  shoot  (not  even  a  lizard  could  be 
seen),  plenty  to  eat,  drink  and  read, 


Ferry    landing,    opposite    the    Needles,    Colorado   River,  Arizona. 


he  put  in  the  time  comfortably  despite 
the  heat.  As  our  car  was  somewhat 
crippled,  too,  we  made  poor  progress 
to  the  little  town  of  Ludlow. 

The  men  secured  mechanicians  and 
went  back  to  make  repairs,  but  found 
they  were  not  properly  equipped,  so 
had  to  tow  the  car  down  in  the  dry  bed 
of  a  lake,  out  of  sight  of  the  main 
road,  for  fear  it  might  be  stripped  of 
its  possessions.  In  the  meantime  we 
had  settled  ourselves  in  two  cottages, 
where  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  bath 
and  comforts  scarcely  expected  in  this 
little  railroad  town  of  200  people.  Lit- 
tle did  we  care  that  we  were  in  the 
rear  of  the  barber  shop,  for  the  barber 
proved  interesting  and  reminiscent  of 
life  in  the  desert. 

Next  morning  the  men  again  left 
for  the  disabled  car,  and  after  work- 
ing for  two  days  in  excessive  heat, 
came  in  ready  for  the  trip.  We  were 
now  four  days  on  our  way,  and  not  yet 
out  of  California — a  bit  discouraging. 
Finally,  on  Saturday  morning,  we 
started,  traveling  again  through  the 
slippery,  shifting  sands  and  the  in- 
tense heat.  We  hailed  with  delight, 
about  noon,  a  small  clump    of    trees 


surrounding  a  Santa  Fe  section  house. 
They  were  a  few  miles  out  of  our  way, 
but  the  cool,  refreshing  shade  ap- 
pealed to  us  just  then  as  nothing  else 
could  do.  A  short  rest  for  lunch,  which 
we  always  carried  with  us,  and  on  we 
went  over  that  unbroken  stretch  of 
sand,  on  and  on  and  on  for  90  miles. 
It  is  impossible  to  picture  the  fearful 
beauty  of  this  desert.  You  can  but 
ask  what  has  this  land  lived  through, 
stupendous  in  its  desolation,  sublime 
in  its  awfulness.  It  mystifies  and  dum- 
founds  as  you  gaze  across  the  miles 
and  miles  of  sand  and  sagebrush,  the 
mountains  always  in  the  distance. 

Night  brought  us  to  Needles,  which 
we  had  heard  was  the  hottest  place  in 
California.  We  had  been  told  that 
people  slept  in  wet  sheets  in  their  ef- 
fort to  keep  cool.  Fortunately,  the 
weather  had  changed,  and  we  spent  a 
comfortable  night  in  Fred  Harvey's 
wonderful  hotel,  "El  Garces."  (These 
hotels  along  the  Santa  Fe  are  indeed 
oases  in  the  desert.) 

As  we  walked  through  the  streets 
that  evening,  watching  the  people  who 
were  listening  to  the  Hawaiian  band 
in  the  Plaza,  we  could  almost  fancy 
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Grand    viewpoint,    overlooking    tlie    Grand    Canyon. 


we  were  in  an  alien  land,  as  there  was 
a  motley  gathering  of  Indians,  Mexi- 
cans, Filipinos,  with  Americans  mixed 
in.  These  were  the  first  Indians  we 
had  seen.  Their  embroidered  head- 
dress, their  short  skirts  and  long 
aprons  and  brilliant  colored  shawls 
hanging  gracefully  over  their  shoul- 
ders, their  leggins  (made  of  the  fibre 
of  the  famous  Yucca  plant)  made  a 
vivid  bit  of  color. 

We  had  been  advised  that  it  was 
the  better  way  to  cross  the  Colorado 
river  on  a  barge  at  this  point  rather 
than  use  the  bridge  12  miles  below, 
then  detour  about  50  miles,  owing  to 
very  bad  roads.  When  we  drove  down 
to  the  bank  early  next  morning  and 
saw  the  size  of  the  aforesaid  barge 
which  was  to  carry  two  heavily  loaded 
seven-passenger  cars  across,  I  must 
admit  we  had  some  qualms  as  to  our 
safety,  but  we  were  assured  there  was 
no  danger.  The  river  is  very  beauti- 
ful just  here,  and  as  we  went  slowly 
across,  the  view  on  the  Arizona  side 
was  indeed  refreshing  to  us  after  our 
monotonous  ride  through  the  desert. 
After  landing  safely  and  securing 
some  splendid  pictures,  we  drove  for 


several  hours  through  picturesquely 
wooded  lanes. 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  fam- 
ous mining  camp  of  Oatman.  After 
a  visit  to  a  nearby  garage  (we  rarely 
slighted  garages,  so  necessary  were 
they  to  our  welfare),  we  gave  only  a 
hurried  glance  to  this  wonderful  camp 
that  has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom, 
and  where  fortunes  are  made  and  lost 
in  a  day.  We  drove  on  with  some 
hesitancy,  warned  of  a  precipitous 
grade  that  we  had  to  make  on  our  way 
to  Gold  Roads. 

When  we  were  only  about  half-way 
up  this  frightful  climb,  endeavoring  to 
calm  our  fears  (this  speech  applies 
only  to  the  women,  for  men  who  are 
driving  over  such  dizzy  heights  have 
no  time  to  view  the  scenery)  the  car 
ahead  of  us  came  to  a  dead  stop!  It 
was  so  ominous  at  such  a  critical  part 
of  the  road,  we  knew  that  something 
of  import  had  happened.  Again  that 
pesky  little  key  had  been  sheared! 
The  women  in  each  car  climbed  out, 
preferring  to  walk  down  the  grade 
than  to  be  backed  down  in  the  cars,  as 
there  was  no  turning  around  on  these 
mountainous    roads.     We   knew   that 


El    Tovar    Hotel,   on   a    magnificent   site   overlooking    the   Grand    Canyon,    Arizona. 


car  had  to  be  taken  back  to  Oatman,  a 
distance  of  five  miles. 

We  disliked  going  back  to  towns 
passed  through,  for  the  loafers  and 
loungers  always  laughed  sardonically, 
as  much  as  to  say  "I  expected  it,"  "I 
told  you  so."  Now  it  was  our  oppor- 
tunity to  return  the  favor  extended  to 
us  in  the  desert.  I  could  spend  hours 
telling  of  that  experience.  Ludicrous 
now  as  I  recall  it,  it  was  nothing  short 
of  a  tragedy  at  the  time.  While  our 
car  had  no  key  to  shear,  we  had  an 
engine  that  had  served  us  faithfully 
all  these  miles,  and  we  did  hate  to 
think  of  the  additional  weight  we  were 
going  to  put  on  her.  (I  do  not  know 
why  "she"  was  applied  to  the  engines 
— the  expression  "she's  boiling"  was 
heard  so  many  times  on  the  high 
grades  when  "she"  was  given  all  the 
water  necessary.)  We  were  tied  to- 
gether, and  the  awful  pull  began. 
When  about  half-way  up  the  first  ele- 
vation the  rope  broke — the  disabled 
car  went  backwards  down  the  hill! 
But  the  young  man  at  the  wheel  had 
use  of  brakes  and  landed  safely  where 
we  had  started.  Our  rope  broken,  we 
were  certainly  in  a  dilemma.  At  this 
moment  a  fellow  autoist  came  up  and 


offered  to  secure  heavier  rope  for  us, 
and  to  help  us  pull  the  car  up  the  steep 
hill.  With  all  three  tied  together  (I 
was  one  of  three  put  in  the  empty  car 
for  "ballast")  we  at  last  reached  Oat- 
man.  We  were  compelled  to  remain 
until  the  next  day  for  needed  repairs. 
(I  will  add  here  that  any  motorist  is 
in  the  hands  of  unskilled  and  unscru- 
pulous mechanicians.  The  subsequent 
accident  we  attributed  to  imperfect 
adjustments  of  the  car  at  this  place.) 
We  again  made  the  best  of  our  delay, 
and  found  an  unusually  good  hotel 
filled  with  wealthy  mine  owners  and 
their  families,  all  of  whom  proved  in- 
teresting. 

After  a  comfortable  night  we  had 
courage  once  more  to  attempt  that 
steep  grade,  this  time  getting  over  it 
without  incident.  A  wonderful  drive 
that  day  brought  us  to  Flagstaff,  rich 
in  interest.  From  this  point  one  finds 
access  to  remarkable  ancient  ruins. 
This  little  town  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains,  on  which 
the  snow  is  seen  nearly  all  the  year. 
The  wonderfully  pure  atmosphere  of 
this  region  and  the  continuous  clear 
weather  gave  Flagstaff  the  Lowell  Ob- 
servatory. 


In    the   Glorietta    Mountains,    between    Santa   Fe  and   Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 


The  next  morning  we  started  for  the 
Grand  Canyon  about  100  miles  from 
the  Santa  Fe  trail,  taking  us  through 
beautiful  forests  of  pine  trees  that 
would  rival  in  height,  if  not  in  diame- 
ter, the  big  trees  of  California.  When 
one  passes  through  Arizona  on  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad  he  little  realizes  the 
wonders  of  these  forests.  The  air  is 
sweet  and  delicious  with  the  pungent 
odor  of  the  pines.  If  the  roads  had 
not  been  rocky  and  a  steady  up-grade, 
one  could  have  imagined  he  was  riding 
through  portions  of  northern  Michigan. 
I  marveled  in  going  over  these  roads 
how  the  cars  held  together,  why  every 
bolt  was  not  shaken  loose.  If  some 
philanthropist  would  but  build  a  real 
highway  across  the  continent,  leaving 
it  as  a  memorial  for  the  benefit  of 
future  motorists!  This  trip  could  be 
taken  with  all  comfort  v/ith  certain 
equipments,  were  it  not  for  the  miser- 
able roads  encountered  at  many  places. 
We  reached  the  Canyon  about  4:30 
p.  m.,  giving  us  ample  time  to  view 
the  sunset  and  the  marvelous  after- 
glow. The  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
this  wondrous  place  have  often  been 
described.    This  chaotic  gorge  is  217 


miles  long,  9  to  13  miles  wide,  and 
midway  more  than  6,000  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  plateau.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  advertised  places  where  de- 
scriptions are  inadequate.  It  has  been 
wonderfully  painted  by  landscape  ar- 
tists. Some  one  has  said,  "An  inferno 
swathed  in  soft,  celestial  fires."  At 
first  one  is  not  impressed  with  detail; 
he  is  overpowered  by  the  ensemble  of 
a  stupendous  picture,  a  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent.  The  ride  on 
horseback  down  the  trail  to  the  Colo- 
rado river  is  a  bit  strenuous,  but  rich 
in  experience. 

Our  stay  was  all  too  short,  but  we 
made  many  resolutions  to  go  again 
and  stay  indefinitely.  The  beauty 
and  comfort  of  El  Tovar  Hotel  is  well 
known  to  the  tourist.  We  made  138 
miles  that  day,  and  found  many  good 
stretches  of  road,  regretting  that  our 
time  was  too  limited  to  take  a  side 
trip  to  the  "Painted  Desert,"  which  we 
could  see  in  the  distance.  During  the 
afternoon  we  drove  through  a  portion 
of  the  Petrified  Forests.'  We  picked 
up  many  fine  specimens,  not  only  pet- 
rified, but  crystalized  as  well.  These 
trees  are  supposed  to  be  Sequoias  of 


One  of  the  famous  gold   mines  in   San   Bernardino,    California. 


the  same  ancient  family  as  the  Cali- 
fornia groves.  It  takes  one  of  these 
trees  from  six  to  ten  thousand  years 
to  come  to  its  full  growth;  then  fancy 
the  time  consumed  to  produce  petri- 
faction ! 

We  spent  the  night  at  Winslow,  and, 
as  we  were  leaving  next  morning  a 
young  man,  about  eighteen,  dressed  in 
khaki,  blanket  rolled  scout  fashion 
over  his  shoulder,  his  canteen  swung 
at  his  side,  asked  me  for  a  ride. 

We  cheerfully  took  him  in,  as  we 
had  plenty  of  room.  He  was  a  well 
educated,  refined  young  fellow,  evi- 
dently unaccustomed  to  tramping  over 
the  country,  but  hiking  from  Los  An- 
geles to  New  York  "for  fun,"  although 
he  was  well  supplied  with  travelers' 
checks. 

We  found  him  an  acquisition  to 
our  party,  proving  a  help  to  Mr.  W. 
about  the  car,  as  he  was  a  good  me- 
chanic. Mr.  W.  invited  him  to  drive 
with  us  all  the  way  to  Kansas  City. 
We  were  surprised  one  night  to  learn 
that  he  was  a  finished  musician,  play- 
ing classical  selections  with  perfect 
style  and  technique.  A  few  days  later 
he  left  us,  as  we  were  detained,  and 
he  was  eager  to  push  on,  hoping  to 


reach  New  York  before  cold  weather 
began. 

Our  next  stop  brought  us  to  Albu- 
querque, a  prosperous,  thriving  city  of 
15,000,  half  Americans  and  half  Mex- 
icans. Here  is  another  fine  Harvey 
hotel,  the  Alvarado,  striking  in  archi- 
tecture and  luxuriously  furnished.  A 
special  feature  here  is  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  Indian  relics  in  Hopi-Navajo, 
Zuni,  Apache,  Pima  and  Mexican  trea- 
sures, well  worthy  the  study  of  eth- 
nologists. We  left  the  next  morning, 
knowing  we  must  go  over  the  famous 
and  dreaded  La  Bajada  Hill,  in  which 
we  were  to  go  up  900  feet  in  one  mile. 
We  had  been  warned  of  sharp  and  pre- 
cipitous turns,  but  our  good  chauffeurs 
made  it  without  accident. 

We  stopped  on  the  summit  for 
luncheon — we  could  scarcely  call  it  a 
picnic  ground,  as  there  was  not  a  tree 
in  sight,  but  we  had  an  admirable  view 
of  the  valley  through  which  we  had 
just  passed.  We  reached  Santa  Fe 
about  2  o'clock,  and  as  Las  Vegas  was 
to  be  our  stopping  place  that  night,  we 
had  only  time  for  hurried  trips  to  spe- 
cial points  of  interest.  The  San  Mi- 
guel Church,  over  300  years  old,  is 
always  open  to  the  tourist,  and  the  old 


Mojave  Desert.      Resting  in  the  shade  of  the   motor   cars,   "128  degrees   in   the   shade." 


padre  who  opens  the  door  and  is 
slipped  a  piece  of  silver  becomes  com- 
municative at  once.  The  Old  State 
House  is  where  Lew  Wallace  wrote 
much  of  "Ben  Hur." 

In  driving  around  the  Plaza  I  no- 
ticed two  Mexicans  in  high-crowned, 
wide-brimmed  sombreros  leaning 
against  a  doorway,  smoking  cigarettes, 
cowboys  in  flannel  shirts  with  vivid 
bandanas  around  their  throats,  an  In- 
dian wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  In- 
dian women  in  gorgeous  colors,  mak- 
ing a  picture  one  cannot  forget — color, 
color  everywhere. 

The  Ancient  Cliff  Dwellings  can 
be  seen  a  few  miles  from  Santa  Fe. 
From  this  old  historic  town  we  hast- 
ened away  with  regrets.  We  passed 
through  so  many  interesting  villages, 
of  the  Pueblo  tribes,  that  can  only  be 
seen  by  driving,  as  they  are  many 
miles  from  the  railroads.  Strings  of 
red  Chili  peppers,  like  garlands  of 
huge  red  corals,  hung  around  the  cor- 
nices and  window  ledges,  adding  a 
brilliant  touch  of  color  to  the  sun- 
baked adobe  walls.  The  round  ovens 
out  of  doors  illustrated  their  method 
of  cooking. 

About  sundown  an  accident  hap- 
pened to  our  car,  which  delayed  us  an 
hour,  compelling  us  to  make  25  miles 


over  mountain  roads  after  night-fall, 
while  we  kept  the  gong  going  continu- 
ously. It  was  a  hard,  treacherous 
drive  for  Mr.  W.,  and  we  welcomed 
the  lights  of  Las  Vegas  when  they 
came  into  view.  It  was  our  first  and 
only  drive  after  night-fall.  Las  Vegas, 
like  all  these  New  Mexico  towns, 
teems  with  interest.  We  could  see  but 
little  of  old  Las  Vegas  as  we  passed 
hurriedly  through  to  the  more  modem 
east  portion  of  the  town,  where  we 
found  a  quaint  little  hotel,  kept  by  a 
pretty,  dark-eyed  Spanish  woman 
whose  voice  was  sweet  and  musical, 
and  whose  manner  indicated  she  be- 
longed to  things  past.  We  had  an 
early  start  the  next  morning,  and  ex- 
pected to  make  Raton  that  night,  but 
alas !  the  plans  of  men  and  motor  cars 
frequently  go  awry.  When  we  were 
about  seven  miles  from  a  little  town 
called  Wagon  Mound  (which  we  had 
not  deigned  to  notice  as  we  passed 
through),  one  of  our  cars  had  another 
serious  accident,  breaking  the  rear 
axle  housing.  We  managed  to  get  the 
car  back  to  this  little  town,  where  we 
were  told  that  it  could  be  welded  to- 
gether. 

We  unpacked  and  went  to  a  nearby 
hotel,  knowing  this  meant  another 
long  delay.    The  only  mechanician  in 


Kingman,   Arizona,   lying   in   the   hoilow   of  a    valley. 


the  town  who  could  do  the  work  be- 
gan, and  labored  continuously  until 
midnight,  promising  he  would  have  the 
car  ready  the  next  day.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  learned  he  was  seriously  ill, 
the  doctor  advising  us  he  could  not 
leave  his  bed.  So  we  possessed  our 
souls  with  patience  and  waited  his  re- 
covery. The  next  day  he  worked 
faithfully,  and  the  following  morning 
we  started  once  more,  not  with  re- 
grets, but  realizing  we  had  met  many 
interesting  "types"  during  our  stay  in 
this  little,  out-of-the-way  place.  We 
reached  Raton  about  ten  o'clock,  only 
to  find  the  housing  again  broken  in 
two,  so  all  this  time  and  money  were 
wasted,  for  we  had  to  wire  East  and 
secure  a  new  housing.  Another  wait 
of  ten  days,  but  we  were  thoroughly 
schooled  in  patience  by  this  time.  We 
found  the  Seaberg  Hotel  modern  and 
comfortable,  but  grew  very  tired  of 
the  meals  at  nearby  cafes,  as  there 
was  no  Harvey  eating  place  at  Raton. 
We  used  our  car  each  day,  and  had 
many  beautiful  drives,  picnicking  one 
day  on  a  mountain-top,  cooking  chick- 
ens, baking  potatoes  and  relishing 
them  as  only  tourists  can  who  are  pin- 
ing for  home-cooked  food.  The  sce- 
nery was  truly  wonderful,  the  foliage 


so  gorgeous,  the  mountain-sides  looked 
like  huge  impressionist  pictures.  The 
county  fair  was  in  progress,  where  we 
saw  many  novel  sights  and  realized  a 
county  fair  in  New  Mexico  Is  quite 
different  from  one  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  Carnegie  Library  furnished  us 
with  reading  matter.  We  were  told 
by  the  gracious  librarian  that  Raton, 
while  a  railroad  town,  possessed  much 
culture.  I  believed  this  when  I  no- 
ticed in  their  little  evening  paper  that 
one  of  the  women's  clubs  was  reading 
and  discussing  the  poetry  and  plays  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore.  We  were  much 
impressed  all  the  way  by  the  number 
of  women  motorists.  We  met  two  wo- 
men, mother  and  daughter,  driving  a 
Buick  Six,  who  had  gone  over  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco,  down  the  coast  to  Los  An- 
geles, and  had  reached  Raton  on  the 
way  back  to  Chicago  via  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  They  had  met  with  many  ad- 
ventures, but  nothing  daunted  them. 
They,  too,  had  been  the  victims  of  ex- 
orbitant prices  at  different  garages  for 
unsatisfactory  work.  The  daughter, 
who  was  driving,  told  us  they  had  the 
temerity  to  go  over  La  Bajada  Hill 
with  a  broken  spring.  When  asked 
why  they  did  not  get  it  repaired  be- 
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fore  they  started  on,  such  a  perilous 
climb,  she  answered:  "Oh,  mother 
wouldn't  wait."  We  could  not  but  ad- 
mire their  daring  and  optomistic  spirit. 

Finally  we  bade  good-bye  to  Raton 
and  started  over  the  famous  Raton 
Pass,  going  up  9,000  feet,  the  highest 
altitude  reached  on  the  entire  trip. 
The  first  few  miles  were  continuous, 
thrilling  hair-pin  curves,  but  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  we  were  no  longer 
nervous,  and  allowed  ourselves  to 
drink  in  the  wonderful  beauty  around 
us.  After  reaching  the  summit  with 
Pike's  Peak  in  the  distance,  we 
seemed  to  go  on  the  rim  of  the  moun- 
tain all  the  way  to  Trinidad,  a  distance 
of  25  miles.  We  agreed  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  drive  on  the  entire  trip, 
a  wonderful  road  wide  enough  to  pass 
another  car  at  any  point  with  perfect 
safety,  and  built  by  the  convicts  of 
the  State. 

Trinidad  is  a  clean,  pretty  city  of 
10,000  inhabitants.  After  a  stop  for 
oil  and  water,  we  hurried  on,  eager  to 
make  up  for  so  much  lost  time.  Then, 
too,  we  were  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
mountains  before  we  encountered  rain, 
which  we  had  escaped  through  the  en- 
tire trip.  Mountain  driving  in  the  rain 
should  be  avoided  by  motorists,  as  it 
is  most  dangerous.  The  day's  ride 
through  the  corner  of  Colorado  was 
as  uninteresting  and  arid  as  the  desert. 
We  had  our  first  tire  trouble  that  day, 
spending  the  night  at  Los  Animas,  fa- 
mous for  having  been  the  home  of  Kit 
Carson,  "The  Rocky  Ford,"  and  "The 
Honey  Dew"  melons. 

The  following  night  we  were  at 
Dodge  City,  only  ,a  step  to  Kansas 
City,  500  miles.  The  next  day  we  en- 
joyed seeing  farms,  trees  and  rivers, 
all  pleasing  to  us  after  many  miles  of 
prairie. 

It  seemed  to  us  so  "homey" .  to 
have  something  fenced  in.  The  slick, 
well-fed  horses  and  cows  were  good 
to  look  at.  The  cattle  out  West  seemed 
so  starved  and  sad-eyed  when  I  saw 


them  grazing  on  those  dry,  sun-baked 
ranges,  and  with  no  water  (so  far  as  I 
could  see.)  We  all  agreed  the  apple 
orchards  of  Kansas  were  just  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  orange  groves  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Our  last  night  was  spent  in  a  little 
town  called  Edgerton,  where  we  had 
the  most  primitive  accommodations  on 
the  entire  trip.  But  we  were  so  weary, 
having  traveled  over  200  miles  that 
day — beds  of  down  were  not  neces- 
sary: anything  was  acceptable.  A 
pretty  ride  next  morning  brought  us 
into  Kansas  City.  We  found  it  rain- 
ing, the  first  we  had  encountered. 
While  we  rejoiced  that  we  had  safely 
reached  the  end  of  our  journey  we 
could  not  but  contrast  the  dirt,  grime 
and  smoke  with  our  beautiful  and  be- 
loved Los  Angeles. 

The  time  consumed  for  the  trip  cov- 
ered a  period  of  30  days,  owing  to  nu- 
merous accidents.  It  could  easily  be 
made  in  fifteen.  While  we  drove  many 
days  from  6:30  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  we 
were  in  no  sense  exhausted.  The  clear 
skies  and  the  life-giving  atmosphere 
through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  pre- 
vented any  feeling  of  lassitude  or 
weariness,  which  a  motorist  usually 
feels  after  a  twelve  hours'  drive. 
While  accommodations  at  many  of  our 
stopping  places  were  crude,  we  suf- 
fered no  real  inconveniences  or  dis- 
comforts. I  would  cheerfully  take  the 
return  trip  by  motor,  but  would  select 
the  Lincoln  Highway  for  a  change. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
planning  such  a  trip  I  give  the  follow- 
ing from  the  diary  of  one  of  the  men 
in  the  party,  which  conveys  an  idea 
of  the  expense  of  running  a  car  each 
day:  The  amount  of  gasoline  con- 
sumed was  130  gallons.  We  paid 
from  19  cents  to  40  cents  per  gallon, 
which  made  an  average  of  33  cents 
per  gallon  for  the  trip.  We  got 
15  7-17  miles  to  the  gallon,  traveling  a 
total  of  2,132  miles  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Kansas  City. 


Mark   Twain   on   the   veranda  of   his   home. 


/^ark  Twain's  Printer  Days 


By  Edgar  White 


ONE  of  the  old  writers  cited 
some  of  the  most  famous  funny 
men  of  his  time,  who  he  said 
were  all  graduates  of  the  type- 
case.  Among  them  were  "Mrs.  Part- 
ington" (B.  P.  Shillaber),  Mortimer  H. 
Thompson  ("Doesticks"),  Charles  F. 
Browne  ("Artemus  Ward"),  "Nasby," 


"M.  Quad,"  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  "Mark  Twain"  (Samuel  L,  Clem- 
ens.) 

To  the  present  generation  "Mark 
Twain"  is  the  best  known.  The  men 
who  worked  with  him  in  "The  Union" 
office  at  Hannibal  a  short  while  before 
he  went  on  the  river  as  a  pilot  never 


The  old  frame  building,  center,  is  the  shell  of  Squire  John   M.  Clemen's  Justice's  Court. 


had  the  remotest  idea  that  Sam  would 
ever  set  the  world  on  fire  as  a  printer 
or  anything  else.  Jimmie  Tisdale,  one 
of  the  chums,  when  asked  his  opinion 
of  young  Sam,  blurted  out:  "I  thought 
he  was  a  darn  fool." 

But  you  can  never  tell.  In  later 
years  Jimmie  amended  his  opinion  and 
was  proud  to  greet  the  "darn  fool" 
when  he  came  to  Hannibal. 

Most  of  the  old  white-haired  "hand- 
set" men  of  Missouri  claimed  to  have 
"set  type  with  Mark  Twain  at  Hanni- 
bal." The  late  Major  Frank  M.  Daul- 
ton  of  Rector,  Arkansas,  and  Alex 
Lacey,  of  Colorado,  claimed  that  dis- 
tinction of  right.  Major  Daulton's  as- 
sociation with  Sam  was  so  close  that 
when  the  humorist  left  Hannibal  and 
trod  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  he  sent  a 
complimentary  copy  of  every  new  book 
he  wrote  to  his  old  comrade  of  the  case. 
But  Major  Daulton  wasn't  an  admirer 
of  Clemens'  style  of  writing.  He  said 
he  read  his  books,  but  somehow  they 


didn't  appeal  to  him.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  inclined  to  judge  more  criti- 
cally the  work  of  those  well  known  to 
us,  if  other  parties  have  first  approved 
it.  Certain  it  is  that  Hannibal  was 
slower  than  almost  any  other  place  in 
awarding  to  its  former  townsman  a 
niche  in  the  H.  of  F.  "A  man  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try," must  be  true.  But  things  have 
changed  in  recent  years.  Some  "live 
wires"  at  Hannibal  have  been  boost- 
ing the  town  as  the  home  of  Mark 
Twain  in  his  printer  days,  and  they 
have  started  a  nation-wide  pilgrimage 
that  never  stops. 

The  old  printing  office  building  on 
Main  street  has  changed  in  no  respect, 
save  a  coat  or  two  of  paint  may  have 
been  added.  Orion,  Sam's  brother,  ran 
his  little  weekly  paper  on  the  second 
floor.  The  shop  was  reached  by  a  nar- 
row flight  of  stairs,  on  one  side.  Here 
Alex  Lacey  worked  for  Orion  Clemens 
a  while  before  he  went  to  Macon  and 


Publication  office  of  the  Hannibal  Union.      In  the  second  story  Mark  Twain  worked   as   a   printer. 

— Prom  a  recent  photo  of  the  building. 


started  a  paper  there.  Lacey  said 
what  he  remembered  most  about  Sam 
was  that  he  could  get  more  ink  on  his 
face  and  arms  for  the  amount  of  work 
he  did  than  any  other  man  in  the  shop. 

"Sam  worked  in  all  departments, 
just  like  all  country  printers  of  that 
day,"  said  Lacey,  "but  he  took  most 
interest,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  setting 
little  pieces  'out  of  his  head,'  compose 
his  items  at  the  case  without  copy. 
These  were  generally  of  a  humorous 
nature  concerning  people  about  town. 
They  would  cause  some  little  talk,  but 
it  was  before  the  era  of  humor  in  jour- 
nalism, and  it  mostly  went  over  the 
people's  heads.  Some  thought  it  an 
evidence  of  an  unsound  or  erratic 
mind.  Nobody  called  it  genius.  Han- 
nibal then  never  dreamed  it  had  with- 
in its  hum-drum  limits  a  printer  boy 
destined  to  walk  arm-in-arm  with 
kings  and  potentates." 

Watermelons,  pumpkins,  potatoes 
and  cordwood  were  legal  tender  at  the 


Union  office  on  subscriptions  or  for 
anything  else.  One  day  a  big  water- 
melon came  in,  which  Orion,  know- 
ing his  brother's  fondness  for  such  pro- 
ducts, gave  to  him,  Sam  hid  it  away 
in  a  closet  until  along  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  took  it  over  to  the  front  win- 
dow, got  out  his  knife  and  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  six-months'  sub- 
scription. Jimmie  Tisdale  told  me  the 
story  this  way: 

"I  was  walking  down  Main  street, 
and  happening  to  look  up  I  saw  Sam 
sitting  in  an  upstairs  window  with  his 
watermelon.  Presently  John  Meredith 
came  along,  walking  leisurely.  When 
he  was  directly  under  Sam's  window  I 
heard  a  squash.  Gee !  A  bomb  couldn't 
have  scared  John  worse.  He  looked 
like  he  had  been  doused  in  a  tub  of 
blood.  What  he  said  for  the  next  sev- 
eral minutes  nobody  could  understand. 
I  looked  at  the  window  again,  but  there 
was  nobody  there.  Sam  had  spoiled  a 
perfectly  good  melon,  but  he  got  more 
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The    Mark  Twain   statue  overlooking   the 

IVIIssissippi   River  at  IHannibal, 

IVIissouri. 


fun  out  of  it  than  by  eating  it." 

"There  was  a  journeyman  printer 
worked  with  us  a  while,"  related  Mr. 
Lacey.  "  'The  Skipper,'  they  called 
him.  He  was  quite  a  booze  fighter, 
and  always  hard  up  for  a  dime.    In  a 


doctor's  office  not  far  from  the  print- 
shop  was  a  skeleton.  One  night  Sam 
'borrowed'  the  skeleton,  and,  sneaking 
up  to  'The  Skipper's'  room,  tucked  it 
in  bed  with  him.  Then  he  told  us 
about  it,  and  about  dawn  we  went 
around  to  a  window  where  we  could 
peep  in  at  a  window  and  see  how  'The 


Mayor  Frank  M.  Dauiton  of  Arkan- 
sas,   a    printer    comrade    of 
Mark  Twain. 


Skipper'  liked  his  bedfellow.  We  sup- 
posed he  would  yell  and  come  charg- 
ing out  of  the  room,  and  then  sign  the 
pledge.  But  he  didn't  do  anything  like 
that.  He  yawned,  threw  his  arms 
about  and  landed  on  the  skeleton's 
skull.  That  did  startle  him  a  bit,  but 
when  he  pulled  the  cover  off  the  thing 
he  smiled  with  delight.  He  wasn't  a 
bit  scared.  About  10  o'clock  word 
came  to  the  printing  office  for  some 
one  to  come  over  and  go  on  'The  Skip- 
per's' bond  if  we  wanted  him  out  of 
jail.  They  said  he  had  been  arrested 
for  stealing  Dr.  Jones'  skeleton  and 
pawning  it  for  booze." 


THE      UNFADING 


Life  writes  a  thousand  tales  in  every  heart, 
But  one  by  one  they  dim  as  fade  the  years ; 

Alone  remains  when  writ  with  faithful  art, 

Love's  story,  bright  though  time  brings  joy  or  tears ! 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 


Thus  Spake  Zarathustra — About 
Conscience — IV 

By  Charles  Hancock  Forster 


1  TALKED  to  a  man,  to-day,  whose 
two  sons  left  professorships  in  the 
University  of  California  to  enter 
the  training  camp  for  officers  at 
the  Presidio.  They  are  now  serving 
their  country  as  first  lieutenants  at  Am- 
erican Lake.  The  father  had  been  an 
ardent  pacifist,  but  seemed  to  be  ex- 
periencing a  change  of  heart.  He  had 
been  reading  two  of  my  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  August  and  September 
issues  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he 
said  that  while  the  average  intelligent 
American  was  aware,  in  a  general  way, 
that  a  certain  philosophy  of  life  had 
molded  the  conscience  and  character 
of  German  militarism,  yet  very  few 
had  acquainted  themselves  with  the  ac- 
tual teachings  of  this  philosophy.  We 
both  agreed  that  every  effort  should 
be  made,  in  a  popular  way,  to  bring 
the  mind  of  America  directly  into  touch 
with  the  sinister  and  blasphemous  pa- 
ganism that  lurks  in  the  background  of 
the  German  conscience.  There  ought 
to  be  a  cross  on  the  flags  of  the  Allies. 
We  are  fighting  to  show  that  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  is  the  best  code  to 
go  by.  If  we  lose,  a  new  paganism 
will  commence  to  have  its  way  in  the 
world. 

The  happenings  which  have,  of  late, 
shocked  the  world,  and  upset  our  no- 
tions concerning  the  security  of  mod- 
em civilization,  are  the  outcome  of  no- 
tions that  entered  into  the  world  half 
a  century  ago.  Any  one,  who  cares  to 
read  German  literature,  as  far  back 
as  the  seventies,  will  find  many  books 
that  are  a  splendid  intellectual  accom- 
paniment to  the  barbarities  of  nineteen 


hundred  and  fourteen.  It  Is  high  time 
for  the  average  American  reader  to 
make  it  his  serious  business  to  know 
something  of  this  dangerous  philoso- 
phy that  is  Influencing  modern  life  at 
every  turn  of  the  road.  There  is  too 
great  a  spirit  of  hesitating  scepticism 
regarding  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause,  and  we  are  prone  to  indulge  In 
meditation  while  we  are  sharpening 
our  scabbard,  wondering  whether  the 
enemy  is  as  bad  as  some  have  painted 
him.  The  trouble  is  that  so  many  of 
us  have  to  be  hit  before  we  realize.  A 
superabundance  of  physical  pleasures 
and  comforts  have  softened  us  and 
made  us  selfish,  and  It  has  become  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  feel  pain  unless  It  is  our 
pain.  The  more  terrible  the  reports 
of  the  barbarities  and  the  suffering, 
the  more  are  we  Inclined  to  regard 
them  as  just  newspaper  talk  based  up- 
on biased  reports.  We  do  not  think 
that  we  have  any  business  meddling  in 
European  affairs,  because  we  see  no 
Imminent  danger  of  having  our  beef- 
steaks and  our  appetites  taken  away 
from  us  by  force.  If  the  people  see 
fit  to  annihilate  themselves  in  the  old 
world  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
peace-loving,  well-fed  citizens  of  the 
new  world  to  mix  in  the  insane  melee 
and  get  hurt.  We  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  fight  the  Prussian  If  he  at- 
tempted to  burn  the  bam  and  throw  a 
bomb  down  the  chimney,  because  then, 
of  course,  we  couldn't  help  ourselves, 
but  seeing  it  Is  our  Innocent  neighbor's 
barn  and  chimney  It  is  wise  to  mind 
our  own  business.  When  our  neighbor 
comes  to  us  with  his  broken-hearted 
wife,  and  the  shattered,  lifeless  forms 
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of  his  babies,  and  tells  us  of  his  brave 
sons  who  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  for 
their  home  and  loved  ones,  we  show  a 
little  sympathy,  but  we  coolly  inform 
him  that  we  cannot  help  until  we  know 
just  what  the  fight  is  about. 

There  are  those  who  repudiate  and 
ridicule  the  claim  that  the  writing  of 
Friedrich  Nietzsche  made  possible  the 
ruthless  conduct  of  the  German  mili- 
tary machine.  We  are  told  that  the 
writings  of  this  philosopher  were  never 
popular,  and  received  very  little  notice 
in  Germany.  Such  talk  is  the  result 
either  of  pro-German  prejudice  or  ig- 
norance of  facts.  Here  is  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  In  Germany  the  works  of 
the  philosopher  have  passed  through 
more  than  forty  editions.  This  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  works 
of  his  followers  and  the  many  thou- 
sands of  articles  and  reviews  that 
have  appeared.  His  teachings  have 
had  a  very  strong  and  very  evident  in- 
fluence upon  German  literature  and 
life.  Many  dramas  have  been  written 
under  the  spell  of  his  philosophy.  The 
phrases,  such  as  "The  Will  to  Power," 
that  have  become  common  property 
since  the  war  began,  were  coined  by 
Nietzsche.  The  influence  of  this  man 
upon  German  life  and  character  is  one 
of  the  plainest  facts  in  the  history  of 
modem  times. 

So  when  we  desire  to  discover  the 
source  from  which  Germany  derived 
its  idea  of  conscience,  a  conscience 
that  can  regard  a  sacred  treaty  as  a 
scrap  of  paper,  and  that  can  overthrow 
the  moral  law  for  its  own  convenience, 
all  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  Nietzsche's 
book  on  Conscience,  published,  I  think, 
in  the  seventies,  and  we  will  discover 
where  the  Prussian  found  his  religion 
and  his  working  creed. 

Nietzsche  claimed  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  State  manufactured  a  con- 
ception of  conscience  suited  to  its  own 
self-preservation,  and  if  ever  the  ex- 
isting standard  of  conscience  proves 
itself  to  be  subversive  to  the  higher  in- 
terests of  The  State,  then  The  State 
can  make  a  new  conscience  better 
suited  to  its  purposes.  No  theory  of 
conscience  can  adapt  itself  so  well  to 


modern  militarism  as  this  one,  and  we 
can  see  how  useful  it  has  been  to  Ger- 
many in  carrying  out  this  war.  It  has 
been  her  greatest  weapon,  and  it  will 
be  used  with  greater  latitude  when  she 
becomes  desperate.  If  her  scientists 
can  discover  some  new  and  terrible  in- 
strument of  destruction  she  will  use  it 
to  the  limit  of  awfulness. 

I  will  trace,  as  briefly  and  simply 
as  possible,  Nietzsche's  theory  of  how 
there  came  to  be  such  a  thing  as  con- 
science, and  the  reader  will  see  at  once 
how  this  ingenious  idea  has  been 
adopted,  and  acted  upon,  by  the  Prus- 
sian militarists.  Conscience  first  came 
into  existence,  we  are  told,  when  the 
free,  roving  savages,  who  lived  entire- 
ly to  themselves,  bound  themselves  to- 
gether into  a  rude  form  of  society. 
They  ceased  to  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves as  soon  as  they  realized  their 
obligation  to  this  clan  or  tribe.  Thus 
there  was  developed  within  them  the 
thing  we  call  conscience,  which  is 
merely  a  strong  sense  of  regard,  often 
born  of  fear,  for  the  laws  and  customs 
of  organized  society.  As  the  forms  of 
human  society  developed  and  became 
more  highly  organized,  their  laws  and 
customs  became  more  complex,  and 
conscience  came  to  mean  more  than  it 
did  in  the  simpler  forms  of  society. 
Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  Nietz- 
che  taught  that  there  are  no  standards 
of  conscience  to  govern  the  relation- 
ships between  separate  and  hostile 
tribes,  for  conscience  is  a  thing  within 
a  given  tribe,  made  by  the  tribe  for 
its  own  self-preservation. 

Thus  the  constant  effort  of  organized 
forms  of  society,  of  States,  has  been  to 
mold  man  into  a  creature  of  conscience 
by  bringing  him  to  recognize  his  obli- 
gation to  the  body  politic.  The  his- 
tory of  this  effort,  as  cited  by  the  phil- 
osopher, is  a  long  and  cruel  road.  In 
primitive  days,  when  men  were  just  en- 
tering the  new  and  restricted  life  un- 
der organizations  of  their  own  making, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  use  cruelty 
and  torture;  and  terribly  ritualistic 
practices  to  make  men  recognize  their 
obligation  to  The  State. 

This   seemingly  harmless  piece  of 
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theorizing  led  a  certain  class  of  Ger-  an  existing  standard     of     conscience 

man  intellectuals  to  a  very  ingenious  should  become  a  menace  to  The  State, 

concusion.    It  was  just  what  the  Pan-  if  it  should  get  in  the  way  of  expansion 

Germanist  needed.     They  looked   at  and  supremacy,  it  must  be  relegated  to 

their  fighting  equipment  and  the  war-  the  rubbish  heap, 
rior  forces  at  their  command.     They         Thus  we  can  plainly  see  how  a  phil- 

had  been  biting  at  stones  to  keep  their  osophy  of  life,  regarded  for  a  time  as 

teeth  sharp  long  enough.     They  had  a  harmless  theory,  has  subverted  all 

been  shaking  the  imaginary  life  out  of  moral  values  and  undermined  our  long 

an  old  boot  until  they  were  sick  of  it.  established  standards  of     conscience. 

A  theory  of  conscience,  manufactured  If  a  nation  has  the  power  to  overcome 

out  of  convention  morality,  and  Christ-  it  has  the  right  to  be  a  law  unto  itself, 

ian  ethics,  did  much  to  restrict  them  to  Between  States  there  is  no  moral  law. 

this  harmless  exercise.     But  at     last  This  doctrine,  which  considers  it  the 

came  a  new  philosophy  of  life,  a  new  right  of  might  to  defy    all     existing 

theory  about    conscience.     It    taught  laws  and  opinions,  is  the  true  religion 

that  The  State  is  supreme — the  maker  of  German  militarism,  and  it  first  found 

and  the  master  of  conscience — the  ori-  its  voice  in  the  writings  of  Friedrich 

ginator  of  moral  standards.     If  ever  Nietzsche. 
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The  great  guns  of  England,  they  listen  mile  on  mile 
To  the  boasts  of  a  broken  War-Lord;  they  lift  their  throats  and  smile; 
But  the  old  woods  are  fallen 
For  a  while. 

The  old  woods  are  fallen;  yet  will  they  come  again. 
They  will  come  back  some  springtime  with  the  warm  winds  and  the  rain. 
For  Nature  guardeth  her  children 
Never  in  vain. 

They  will  come  back  some  season ;  it  may  be  a  hundred  years ; 
It  is  all  one  to  Nature  with  the  centuries  that  are  hers ; 
She  shall  bring  back  her  children 
And  dry  all  their  tears. 

But  the  tears  of  a  would-be  War-Lord  shall  never  cease  to  flow, 
He  shall  weep  for  the  poisoned  armies  whenever  the  gas-winds  blow. 
He  shall  always  weep  for  his  widows. 
And  all  Hell  shall  know. 

The  tears  of  a  pitiless  Kaiser  shallow  they'll  flow  and  wide, 
Wide  as  the  desolation  made  by  his  silly  pride 

When  he  slaughtered  a  little  people 
To  stab  France  in  her  side. 

Over  the  ragged  cinders  they  shall  flow  on  and  on 
With  the  listless  falling  of  streams  that  find  not  Oblivion, 
For  ages  and  ages  of  years 
Till  the  last  star  is  gone. 

DUNSANY. 
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Her  Secret  Shrine 


By  Belle  Willey  Que 


CLEMENTINE  entered  a  part  of 
the  old  adobe  building  which  is 
not  often  closely  inspected  be- 
cause its  interior  is  dark  and 
forbidding,  having  no  light  except  that 
admitted  by  the  small,  deep  doorway 
at  one  end  of  its  narrow  length.  To  her 
the  way  was  plain,  for  she  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  her  life  among  the 
ruins  of  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  the  first 
of  the  twenty-one  missions  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  civilization 
in  California.  Her  young,  light-heart- 
ed mother,  of  whose  fair  face  she  had 
no  memory,  had  brought  her  there  in 
her  caressing  arms,  and  her  first 
knowledge  of  the  world  had  been  of 
the  overwhelming  sorrow  and  loneli- 
ness which  had  shadowed  the  life  of 
her  father  until  its  close. 

On  this  sunny  Sunday  morning  she 
had  stood  beside  the  simple  marble 
slab  that  bore  the  names  of  both  her 
parents,  at  the  edge  of  the  old  burial 
ground  consecrated  in  1769.  But, 
first,  she  had  knelt,  just  at  dawn,  be- 
fore the  sacred  image  which  had  been 
revered  by  devout  Spaniards  more 
than  200  years  before,  at  the  altar  in 
the  old  chapel,  and  prayed  for  the  re- 
pose of  their  souls. 

Now,  having  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  mission,  she  felt  free  to  visit  her 
secret  shrine.  Climbing  over  the  rude 
fireplace,  she  put  her  strong,  slim  arms 
around  one  of  the  stout  beams  of  the 
ceiling  and  drew  herself  up  to  the 
little  seat  she  had  constructed  out  of 
rough  boards.  Here  she  settled  down 
with  her  small  hands  clasped  about 
her  knees  and  gave  herself  up  to  ra- 
diant as  well  as  anxious  memories. 

How  straight  and  tall  and  hand- 
some He  had  looked,  on  that  other 
morning  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 


had  appeared  to  her,  his  military  fig- 
ure outlined  against  the  light-colored 
wall  that  he  was  facing.  She  had 
been  sitting  in  this  same  place,  just 
as  now,  only  unawakened.  On  that 
morning,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
she  had  clambered  up  to  the  niche 
containing  the  sacred  relics,  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  silver  incense  service, 
heavy  and  ornate  with  splendid  hand- 
made floral  and  filigree  work,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  known  only  to 
herself.  She  had  found  them  on  one 
of  her  childish  exploring  expeditions, 
and  had  guarded  them  with  care  ever 
since.  Peeping  through  the  cracks  be- 
tween the  boards  that  had  covered  for 
many  years  the  front  upper  window 
of  the  old  mission,  she  had  seen  him 
turn  and  found  that  his  becoming  cap 
had  shaded  a  refined  and,  it  seemed 
to  her,  a  noble  countenance.  The 
blush  that  had  suffused  her  face  was 
but  the  signal  of  the  mysterious  and 
awe-inspiring  fluttering  of  her  virgin 
heart. 

Then,  remembering  her  duty,  she 
had  hastily  descended,  passed  through 
the  back-door  of  the  more  modem 
building  and  appeared  upon  the  upper 
porch  just  as  the  automobile  contain- 
ing the  rest  of  his  party  had  made  the 
steep  grade  leading  from  the  main 
road  to  the  top  of  the  hill  crowned  by 
the  old  mission. 

She  did  not  know  what  a  dainty  and 
demure  picture  she  had  made  in  her 
neat,  white  dress  and  with  her  abun- 
dant dark  hair  gathered  into  one  big 
braid  reaching  far  below  her  slender 
waist.  Her  only  thought  had  been  of 
Him  as  he  removed  his  'cap,  display- 
ing the  soft  and  clinging  golden  curls 
that  covered  his  well-shaped  head. 

How  handsome  he  had  looked  as 
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The  entrance  to  the  old   mission  vaults. 


he  stood  there  holding  the  rope  of  the 
old  mission  bell  at  the  gate  in  his 
hand,  and  tugging  away  at  it  with  boy- 
ish glee,  while  the  other  young  man 
and  the  two  stylishly  dressed  women 
were  smilingly  watching  him.  Her 
voice  had  shook  a  wee  bit  as  she  had 
called  stiffly  down  to  him : 

"You  may  enter." 

She  had  heard  him  speak  for  the 
first  time  as  she  opened  the  door  to 
admit  the  party. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  he  had  said,  "that 
some  one  is  here,  for  I  do  want  to  get 
hold  of  the  rope  of  the  wishing  bell. 
There  are  several  things  that  I  long  to 
have,  and  as  you  doubtless  know,"  his 
direct  gaze  had  met  hers,  "that  is  the 
sure  way  to  get  what  you  want." 

"We  can't  all  have  our  wishes  ful- 
filled, Dick,"  demurred  one  of  his 
companions.  "If  I  wished  one  thing 
and  you  wished  exactly  the  opposite 
one  would  balance  the  other,  don't  you 
think?" 

"No,  Adah,  not  at  all,"  he  had  an- 
swered; "you  and  I  wouldn't  make 
such  wishes;  anyway,  I  hope  not." 

Then  Clementine  had  softly  intoned 
the  history  which  she  had  been  recit- 
ing to  chance  comers  for  years,  only 
the  old  keepsakes  and     images     and 


pictures  had  all  seemed  to  be  so  dif- 
ferent that  morning.  He  had  taken 
such  an  interest  in  each  item,  and  had 
asked  her  several  questions,  which  she 
had  replied  to,  timidly.  When  they 
had  all  gone  into  the  old  chapel  he 
had  knelt  for  a  minute  or  so  before  the 
altar  and  Clementine  had  marked  the 
spot  and  never  failed  thereafter  to 
kneel  in  exactly  the  same  place.  Then 
she  had  directed  them  to  go  down  the 
stairs  and  into  the  yard  filled  with 
broken  walls  and  ruined  rooms,  never 
doubting  that  the  darkness  would  pro- 
tect the  one  secret  that  she  possessed. 
He  had  lingered  behind  the  others  to 
pay  her  the  small  fee  required  for  ad- 
mission, and  as  he  placed  the  money 
in  her  hands  his  fingers  had  clung  for 
an  instant  to  hers  as  he  told  her  that 
he  wanted  to  thank  her  for  being  there 
and  to  ask  her  to  help  all  she  could  to 
make  his  wish  come  true. 

Then  he  ran  ahead  of  the  rest,  call- 
ing out :  "I  want  to  make  the  first  wish 
so  as  not  to  get  it  mixed  with  the 
others." 

She  had  heard  the  girl  called 
"Adah"  chiding  him  gently: 

"The  idea,  Dick,"  she  had  scolded, 
"of  you  asking  that  little  mouse  to 
help  your  wish  along!  As  if  she  would 


A  solemn   niche  in  the  old  adobe  structure. 


be  buried  here  if     she     could     make 
wishes  materialize!" 

"She  looks  so  sweet  and  good,"  she 
had  heard  him  answer,  "that  she 
might  influence  the  fates,  it  seems  to 
me." 

,  Each  word  that  she  had  heard  him 
say  had  been  engraved  indelibly  on 
her  mind,  and,  as  she  recalled  them, 
she  had  a  mental  picture  of  the 
speaker  and  of  the  changing  expres- 
sions, and  happy  smiles  that  accom- 
panied them.  At  about  the  same  time 
on  each  Sunday  morning  after  that 
she  had  seen  him.  What  a  delight  it 
had  been  to  her  to  listen  for  the  steady 
trotting  of  His  horse  upon  El  Camino 
Real!  Sometimes  she  would  muse  and 
reflect  that  never  had  a  more  knightly 
presence  than  his  passed  along  the 
King's  Highway.  Sometimes  he  would 
dismount  and  slip  the  bridle-rein  over 
his  arm,  and  they  would  walk  among 
the  giant  cacti  and  gallant  old  palms. 
Once  they  stopped  beside  a  well  used 
by  the  holy  fathers,  but  long  covered 
from  sight.  He  raised  the  boards  and 
peered  into  the  dark,  dank  depths,  but 
she  held  back,  trembling,  and  begged 
him  not  to  risk  his  life  by  leaning  over 
the  crumbling  edge.  Sometimes  he 
would  tie  his  horse  beneath  one  of  the 
old  pepper  trees  and  come  inside  the 


gate  with  her.  Then  they  would  wan- 
der about  among  the  ruins,  and  many 
were  the  wishes  that  they  two  had 
made  by  aid  of  the  far-famed  bell. 

It  was  after  their  friendship  had 
ripened  into  love  that  she  entrusted  to 
him  her  one  great  secret.  It  happened 
upon  a  rare  and  rainy  day.  His  horse 
had  come  splashing  along,  and  he  had 
worn  an  army  riding  slicker  which 
flapped  and  whipped  about  him  as  he 
came  striding  up  to  the  gate.  They 
stood  within  the  deep  doorway  for 
shelter,  and  she,  with  her  new-born 
love  and  trust,  coaxed  him  to  climb 
up  with  her  to  where  the  sacred  relics 
rested. 

"I  wonder  what  these  are  worth," 
he  had  said  as  he  lifted  them.  "A  lot 
of  money,  I  believe,  being  so  old  and 
so  beautiful,  and  so  heavy." 

She  had  trembled  a  little  because 
of  his  lack  of  reverence,  but  she  re- 
flected that  h|s  first  youth  had  been 
spent  amid  different  surroundings 
than  these,  and  anything  that  he 
chose  to  do  seemed  nearly  right  to  her. 
And  on  this  day  of  days,  with  the  gen- 
tle California  rain  falling  like  a  bene- 
diction on  the  trees  and  flowers  out- 
side their  quiet  retreat,  they  built 
plans  for  their  future  together. 

"When    I    am    out    of    the    army, 
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Honey,"  he  told  her,  "I  will  make  a 
nest  for  you  outside  in  the  great  world, 
and  we  will  be  happy." 

It  had  seemed  to  her  that  all  her 
life  before  had  but  prepared  her  for 
this  great  joy — to  love  and  be  beloved. 
Then,  two  weeks  before,  he  came  to 
her — disheveled  and  weary,  with  a 
desperate  and  hunted  look  in  his  wide, 
hazel  eyes.  He  told  her  he  was  in 
danger — that  he  must  not  be  found. 

"You  must  not  think  that  I  am 
wicked,  little  girl,"  he  admonished 
her;  "it  will  all  be  cleared  up,  some- 
time, and  I  will  be  exonerated  from 
the  charge  against  me,  but  it  is  best 
for  me  to  lie  low  for  a  while,  and  I 
can't  think  of  any  better  place  than 
here,  near  you." 

With  what  joy  she  had  ministered 
to  his  wants!  How  thrilling  had  been 
the  hours  she  had  spent  with  him! 
Slipping  out  of  the  house  after  the 
family  were  all  asleep,  sometimes,  she 
had  taken  to  him  what  would  make 
him  comfortable.  She  had  helped 
him  to  fashion  a  hiding  place  within 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  kept  by  the 
monks  as  a  protection  against  Indians, 
but  long  covered  over  with  rubbish. 
Fervent  were  the  prayers  she  offered 
up  for  his  safety.  Her  heart  was 
fearful  for  him,  and  yet  throbbingly 
happy  because  he  had  put  his  whole 
trust  in  her. 

And  now  she  could  not  find  him,  and 
her  soul  was  torn  with  anxiety.  Yes- 
terday he  had  been  waiting  in  the 
dark  for  her,  and  today  he  was  gone. 
As  soon  as  she  had  been  at  liberty, 
that  morning,  she  searched  for  him. 
She  even  called  his  name,  softly  and 
endearingly,  but  had  received  no  an- 
swer. She  listened,  now,  with  keen 
solicitude  to  each  new  sound  outside. 

Then  she  heard  the  beat  of  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Her  pulses  raced  madly,  hoping 
that  he  had  reinstated  himself  and 
was  now  coming  back  free  and  un- 
afraid. One  horse  and  rider  mounted 
the  hill,  and  she  recognized  the  man 
as  the  intimate  frieiid  of  her  lover. 
And  with  him?  How  anxiously  she 
watched  and  waited  until  the  second 


horse  came  into  view!  The  rider  was 
a  stranger  to  Clementine. 

"Yes,"  declared  Dick's  whilom 
chum,  "this  will  be  a  good  place  to 
post  one.  I  came  here  with  him  once, 
and  he  has  been  here  since  then.  He 
might  even  be  in  hiding  right  here 
among  these  ruins.  It  would  be  like 
him  to  be  making  love  to  the  girl  who 
lives  here." 

"All  right,"  assented  his  compan- 
ion; "let's  put  up  a  notice.  Lots  of 
people  come  to  see  the  old  mission. 
Some  of  them  might  recognize  him." 

"It's  a  pity  that  Dick  is  in  so  bad. 
I  myself  believe  that  he  stole  the 
ring." 

"Well,"  explained  the  other,  "if  he 
did  it  was  all  on  account  of  Adah.  He 
sure  was  altogether  gone  on  her,  and 
would  have  done  almost  anything  to 
please  her." 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  commented 
the  first  speaker,  "Dick's  eternally 
disgraced  now,  unless  he  comes  back 
and  gives  himself  up  and  takes  his 
punishment  like  a  man.  I  wonder  how 
the  woman  in  the  case  takes  it." 

"Oh,"  replied  his  companion,  "she 
doesn't  care.  She  told  me  that  Dick 
is  a  crook  and  ought  to  be  serving  time 
right  now." 

"Rather  heartless,  but  that  is  what 
a  man  gets  for  mixing  up  with  that 
kind  of  women." 

"Well,  anyway,  we  wouldn't  report 
him.  The  $300  would  be  blood  money 
to  us.  Dick  was  a  good  loser.  I  hope 
he'll  pull  through,  somehow," 

Clementine  blessed  him  for  the 
words  and  trembled  as  she  wondered 
what  the  paper  they  had  left  on  the 
old  wall  could  be. 

In  her  own  heart  she  would  not  ad- 
mit that  the  man  referred  to  by  the 
soldiers  could  be  the  one  she  loved 
until  after  they  had  gone  and  she  had 
rushed  out  and  looked  upon  the  pic- 
tured face  the  paper  bore.  Then  with 
quick-drawn  breath  and  staring  eyes 
she  saw  that  it  was  he.  There  was  a 
front  and  a  side  view  of  the  face  that 
she  adored,  and  his  name  and  the 
charge.  "Desertion  and  larceny,"  and 
the  reward  offered  for  his  return  by 


Where  the  old  padres  took  their  daily  walks. 


the  United  States  government. 

A  terrible  calamity  had  come  upon 
her.  She  tore  the  poster  down,  not 
knowing  that  she  had  no  right  to  do  so. 
Like  a  wounded  creature  she  crept* 
away,  clasping  the  resemblance  to 
his  face  close  to  her  breast. 

There  was  but  one  place  for  her  to 


go.  Her  secret  shrine  would  keep  her 
sorrow  for  her  as  it  had  kept  her 
joy.  She  swiftly  found  the  well  known 
way,  and,  shaken  by  wild  weeping, 
was  soon  kneeling  before  the  rude 
bench  where  his  arms"  had  once  en- 
folded her,  her  long,  wind-blown  hair 
about  her  like  a  cloud. 


HER  SECRET  SHRINE. 
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Then  starting  up,  she  hastily  scram- 
bled to  the  hidden  niche,  for  she  felt 
that  she  must  actually  touch  the  holy 
relics,  believing  that  thus  strength 
might  be  given  to  her,  for  she  was  in 
sore  need  of  help. 

But  she  had  not  yet  reached  the 
depths,  for  as  her  supplicating  hands 
sought  to  touch  the  incense  service, 
she  found  that  the  niche  was  empty! 
The  holy  relics  had  been  taken  from 
the  place  in  which  they  had  rested  for 
so  many  years !  Who  had  dared  to  re- 
move them?  Who?  Then  the  full 
import  of  the  horrible  truth  came 
down  upon  her.  She  had  entrusted 
her  secret  to  one  who  had  been  unwor- 
thy, and  now  she  must  bear  her  just 
punishment.  She  remembered  his 
question  as  to  the  probable  value  of 
what  was  beyond  all  price  to  her. 
She  remembered  the  charge  upon  this 
dreadful  paper  that  she  was  still 
clutching  in  her  hand.  She  remem- 
bered the  words  of  his  former  com- 
panion: "I  believe  that  he  stole  the 
ring,"  and  he  had  done  this  for  the 
other  woman.  She  had  been  his  in- 
nocent tool.  But  no,  she  was  not  in- 
nocent. She  had  confided  to  one  who 
had  no  right  to  know  a  secret  she 
should  have  guarded  with  her  life. 
She  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
censure  him.  She  took  the  sin  upon 
herself  and  contritely  she  crouched 
before  the  empty  shrine  and  prayed 
for  him. 

In  the  solitude  and  semi-darkness 
surrounding  her,  and  overcome  with 
deep  emotion  she  had  cried  aloud  and 
fallen  in  a  little  heap  of  agony  and 
dread.  She  had  not  known  before 
that  sorrow  walks  hand  in  hand  with 


love.  Then,  as  if  from  another  world, 
she  heard  a  voice  above  her  saying: 

"Little  girl,  I  know  I  am  not  fit  to 
touch  the  hem  of  your  garment,  but  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  suffer  so. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth 
and  let  you  decide  what  our  future  is 
to  be.  What  you  read  on  the  paper 
you  tore  down  is  all  true.  What  you 
heard  the  boys  say  of  me  is  also  true; 
the  crime  of  which  you  now  suspect 
me,  I  am  guilty  of.  I  took  the  service 
and  crept  out  through  the  old  tunnel 
to  the  end  of  it  in  the  side  of  the  aban- 
doned well.  You  did  not  see  what  I 
saw  the  day  we  looked  inside  it — that 
the  tunnel  ended  a  little  below  the  top 
of  the  well.  I  meant  to  go  away  and 
sell  the  service.  I  did  not  realize 
what  all  this  would  mean  to  you.  I 
see  it  now. 

"I  found  that  I  could  not  leave  with- 
out a  ^  good-bye  from  you,  and  I 
thought  you  would  not  know  about  the 
service  because  you  so  seldom  looked 
•  at  it.  I  meant  to  make  a  place  for  you 
in  the  world  and  come  back  for  you. 
Believe  me,  I  do  love  you  and  I  do  re- 
spect your  faith  in  God,  although  I 
know  very  little  of  any  religion.  I 
want  you  to  say  what  I  am  to  do.  Will 
you  believe  in  me  and  help  me  by  your 
love  and  faith  if  I  turn  in  and  take 
what  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  Fort?" 

Wonderingly,  as  if  returning  from 
the  place  of  death,  she  pushed  back 
her  heavy  hair  and  watched  him  put 
the  incense  service  in  its  place. 

As  he  stopped  beside  her  she 
clasped  his  knees  and  leaned  her 
head  against  him  while  she  whis- 
pered : 

"I  love  you.    I  believe  in  you." 


The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Ages 

The  y^ystery  Hid  from  Ages  and  Generations  Now  /Aade  /Manifest 

to  liis  Saints 

Fart  VIII 


THE  Bible  throughout  declares 
that  God's  Purpose  with  refer- 
ence to  humanity  has  been  a 
mystery  to  all  except  His  peo- 
ple. To  these  the  assurance  is,  "The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  Him,  and  He  will  show  them  His 
Covenant  (Plan.)"  (Psalm  25:14.) 
At  His  First  Advent,  Jesus  said  to 
His  immediate  followers:  "It  is  given 
unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  (Matthew 
13:11.)  However,  the  Bible  further 
affirms  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  mystery  will  be  finished — 
when  there  will  be  a  grand  unveiling 
of  the  Plan  of  God  before  the  eyes 
of  all  creation;  that  when  the  appro- 
priate time  comes,  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  shall  fill  the  whole 
earth,  etc.  (Isaiah  40:5;  11:9.)  But 
for  that  time  the  world  still  waits  and 
continues  to  grope  on  in  darkness. 

While  mankind  have  been  under 
the  discipline  of  evil  and  unable  to 
understand  its  necessity,  God  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  His  purpose  to  re- 
store and  bless  them  through  a  com- 
ing Deliverer.  But  who  that  Deliv- 
erer should  be  was  a  mystery  to  all  for 
four  thousand  years;  and  it  began  to 
be  revealed  clearly  only  after  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  Age. 

Looking  back  to  the  time  when  life 
and  Edenic  happiness  were  forfeited 
by  our  first  parents,  we  see  them  un- 
der the  just  penalty  of  sin — ^filled 
with  sorrow  and  without  a  ray  of  hope, 
except  that  drawn  from  the  obscure 


statement  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  Serpent's  head. 
(Genesis  3:15.)  Though  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  developments  this  is 
full  of  significance  to  us,  to  them  it 
was  but  a  glimmering  light.  Nearly 
two  thousand  years  rolled  by  with  no 
evidence  of  its  fulfillment. 

Abraham's  Seed  to  Bless  all  Nations. 

About  two  thousand  years  after 
man's  fall,  God  called  Abraham  and 
promised  him  that  his  offspring  should 
be  the  means  of  blessing  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  earth.  (Genesis  12:3.) 
This  looked  as  if  God  was  about  to 
fulfill  His  previously  expressed  pur- 
pose. Time  sped  on.  Abraham  and 
Sarah  had  no  offspring,  and  they  were 
growing  old.  He  reasoned  that  he 
must  help  God  to  fulfill  the  promise; 
so  Ishmael  was  bom.  But  Abraham's 
assistance  was  not  needed;  for  in 
DUE  TIME  Isaac  was  bom,  the  child 
of  promise.  Then  it  seemed  that  the 
promised  ruler  and  blesser  of  nations 
had  come.  But  no!  Years  rolled  by, 
and  seemingly  God's  promise  had 
failed;  for  Isaac  died,  and  also  his 
heir,  Jacob.  But  the  faith  of  a  few  still 
held  firmly  to  the  promise,  and  was 
sustained  by  God;  for  "the  Covenant 
which  He  made  with  Abraham"  was 
assured  by  God's  "oath  unto  Isaac, 
and  confirmed  to  Jacob  .  .  .  and  to 
Israel  for  an  everlasting  Covenant." — 
1  Chronicles  16:16,  17. 

When  at  Jacob's  death  his  descend- 
ants were  first  called  THE  TWELVE 
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TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL,  and  recognized 
of  God  as  a  chosen  nation  (Gen.  49:28, 
Deut.  26:5),  the  expectation  that  this 
nation,  as  the  promised  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, should  possess  Canaan,  and  rule 
and  bless  the  world,  seemed  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  realization;  for  already  un- 
der the  favor  of  Egypt  they  were  be- 
coming a  strong  nation.  But  hope  was 
almost  blasted,  and  the  promise  al- 
most forgotten  when  the  Egyptians, 
having  gained  control  of  them,  held 
them  as  slaves  for  a  long  period. 

Truly,  God's  promises  were  shroud- 
ed in  mystery,  and  His  ways  seemed 
past  finding  out.  However,  in  due 
time  came  Moses,  a  great  deliverer,  by 
whose  hand  God  led  them  out  of  bond- 
age, working  mighty  miracles  on  their 
behalf.  Before  entering  Canaan,  this 
great  deliverer  died ;  but  as  the  Lord's 
mouthpiece  he  declared,  "A  Phophet 
shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto 
you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me." 
(Acts  3:22;  Deut.  18-15.)  This  gave 
a  further  insight  into  God's  Plan, 
showing  not  only  that  their  nation  as 
a  whole  would  be  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  future  work  of  ruling 
and  blessing,  but  that  one  selected 
from  among  them  would  lead  to  vic- 
tory and  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ise. 

The  Mystery  Begins  to  Unfold. 

Then  Joshua,  whose  name  signifies 
deliverer,  saviour,  became  their  leader, 
and  under  him  they  won  great  victor- 
ies, and  actually  entered  the  land 
promised  in  the  Covenant.  Surely 
then  it  seemed  that  the  true  leader 
had  come,  and  that  the  promise  was 
about  to  have  fulfillment.  But  Joshua 
died;  and  as  a  nation  they  made  no 
headway  until  David  and  Solomon 
were  given  them  as  kings.  There 
they  reached  the  zenith  of  their  glory. 
But  soon,  instead  of  seeing  the  Abra- 
hamic  promise  accomplished,  they  be- 
came tributary  to  other  nations.  Some 
held  fast  to  the  promise,  however,  and 
still  looked  for  the  great  deliverer,  of 
whom  Moses,  Joshua,  David  and  Sol- 
omon were  only  types. 


About  the  time  when  Jesus  was 
born,  all  men  were  in  expectation  of 
Messiah,  the  coming  King  of  Israel 
and  of  the  world.  But  Israel's  hope  of 
the  glory  and  honor  of  their  coming 
King,  inspired  as  it  was  by  the  types 
and  the  prophecies  of  His  greatness 
and  power,  caused  them  to  overlook 
another  set  of  types  and  prophecies, 
which  pointed  to  a  work  of  suffering 
and  death,  as  a  Ransom  for  sinners, 
necessary  before  the  blessing  could 
come.  This  was  prefigured  in  the 
Passover  before  they  were  delivered 
from  Egypt,  and  in  the  slaying  of  the 
animals  at  the  giving  of  the  Law  Cove- 
nant, and  in  the  Atonement  sacrifices 
performed  annually  by  the  priesthood. 
(Heb.  9:11-20;  10:8-18.)  They  over- 
looked, too,  the  statement  of  the  Pro- 
phets, "who  testified  beforehand  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow."  (1  Peter  1:11;  Luke 
24:25-27.)  Hence  when  Jesus  came 
as  a  Sacrifice,  they  did  not  recognize 
Him.  They  "knew  not  the  time  of 
their  visitation."  Even  His  immediate 
followers  were  sorely  perplexed  when 
He  died.  (Luke  24:21.)  They  failed 
to  see  that  the  death  of  their  Leader 
was  a  surety  for  the  New  Covenant 
under  which  the  blessings  were  to 
come,  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  Promise. 

However,  when  they  found  that  He 
had  risen  from  the  tomb,  their  with- 
ered hopes  began  to  revive;  and  when 
He  was  about  to  leave  them  they 
asked  concerning  their  long-cherished 
and  oft-deferred  hope,  saying,  "Lord, 
wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  again 
the  Kingdom  to  Israel?"  That  their 
hopes  were  in  the  main  correct,  though 
they  might  not  know  the  time  of  ful- 
fillment, is  evident  from  our  Lord's 
reply:  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  and  seasons  which  the  Father 
hath  put  into  His  own  power." — Acts 
1 :6,  7. 

"What  turn  has  Grod's  Plan  now 
taken?"  must  have  been  their  query 
when  Jesus  had  ascended;  for  we  re- 
member that  our  Lord's  teachings  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  were  principally 
in  parables  and  dark  sayings.     (Matt. 
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13:9-17;  John  16:12,  13;  14:26.)  So 
they  could  not  understand  until  the 
Pentecostal  blessing  came.  Even 
then  it  was  some  time  before  they  got 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  and  of  its  relation  to  the  ori- 
ginal Covenant.  (Acts  11:9;  Gal. 
2:2,  12,  14.)  However,  it  would  seem 
that  even  before  they  fully  understood 
they  were  used  as  the  mouthpieces  of 
God;  and  their  inspired  words  were 
probably  clearer  and  deeper  expres- 
sions of  Truth  than  they  themselves 
fully  comprehended.  For  instance, 
note  the  statenient  of  St.  James  before 
the  conference  of  the  Church  gathered 
at  Jerusalem.  He  began  to  read  in 
God's  providences — in  the  sending  of 
the  Gospel  through  St.  Peter  to  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  and  through  St. 
Paul  to  the  Gentiles  in  general,  that 
during  this  Age  believing  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  to  be  alike  favored. 
Then  he  looked  up  the  prophecies,  and 
found  it  so  written — that  after  the 
work  of  this  Gospel  Age  is  completed, 
then  the  promises  to  Fleshly  Israel 
will  be  fulfilled.  (Acts  15:13-17.) 
Thus  gradually  the  great  Mystery,  so 
long  hidden,  began  to  be  understood 
by  a  few — the  saints,  the  special 
friends  of  God.  St.  Paul  declares 
(Col.  1:27)  that  this  "Mystery  which 
hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  genera- 
tions, but  now  made  manifest  to  His 
saints,"  is 

"Christ  in  You,  the  Hope  of  Glory." 

This  great  Mystery,  hidden  from  all 
previous  ages,  is  still  hidden  from  all 
except  a  special  class — the  saints,  or 
consecrated  believers.  But  what  is 
meant  by  "Christ  in  you"?  We  have 
learned  that  Jesus  was  anointed  with 
a  Divine  power,  or  influence,  termed 
the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  10:38);  and 
thus  we  recognize  Him  to  be  the  Christ 
— the  Anointed — for  the  word 
CHRIST  signifies  ANOINTED.  The 
Apostle  John  says  that  the  anointing 
which  we,  the  Church,  have  received 
abides  in  us.  (1  John  2 :27.)  The  one 
true  Church  mentioned  by  our  Lord 
and  the  Apostles  is  made  up  of  con- 


secrated believers  in  Christ,  of  every 
and  any  nationality,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  have  had  member- 
ship in  human  church  systems.  As  St. 
Paul  declares,  they  are  those  whose 
names  are  written  in  Heaven.  (Heb. 
12:22.)  Such  saintly  ones  have  been 
scattered  here  and  there  in  all  of  the 
great  systems  of  Christendom.  Let  it 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  saints  of 
this  Gospel  Age  are  an  anointed  com- 
pany— anointed  to  be  kings  and  priests 
unto  God;  and  together  with  Jesus 
their  Lord  they  constitute  Jehovah's 
Anointed — The  Christ. — 2  Cor.  1:21; 
1  Peter  2:9;  Rev.  1:6. 

In  harmony  with  St.  John's  teach- 
ing that  we  also  are  anointed,  St.  Paul 
assures  us  that  this  Mystery,  which 
has  been  kept  secret  in  ages  past,  but 
which  is  now  made  known  to  the 
Saints,  is  that  THE  CHRIST  (The 
Anointed)  is  "not  one  member,  but 
many,"  just  as  the  human  body  is  one 
and  has  many  members ;  but  as  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  being  many,  are 
one  body,  so  also  The  Anointed" — The 
Christ.  (1  Cor.  12:12-28.)  Jesus  is 
anointed  to  be  the  Head  or  Lord  over 
the  Church,  which  is  His  Body  (or 
His  Bride,  as  expressed  in  another 
figure — Eph.  5:25-30);  and  unitedly 
they  constitute  the  promised  SEED, 
the  great  Deliverer — "If  ye  be  Christ's 
then  are  ye  Abraham's  SEED,  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise." — Ga- 
latians  3:8,  16,  29. 

The  Church  are  All  One    in    Christ. 

Our  oneness  with  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
members  of  The  Christ,  the  Anointed 
Company,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
figure  of  the  pyramid.  The  topstone 
is  a  perfect  pyramid  of  itself.  Other 
stones  may  be  built  up  under  it;  and, 
if  these  are  in  harmony  with  all  the 
characteristic  lines  of  the  topstone,  the 
whole  mass  will  be  a  perfect  pyramid. 
How  beautifully  this  represents  our 
position  as  members  of  "The  Seed," 
"The  Christ"!  Joined  to  our  Head 
and  perfectly  in  harmony  with  Him, 
we  as  living  stones  are  perfect;  sepa- 
rated from  Him  we  are  nothing. 
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Jesus  the  Perfect  One  has  been 
highly  exalted;  and  now  we  present 
ourselves  to  Him  that  we  may  be 
formed  and  shaped  according  to  His 
example,  and  that  we  may  be  built  up 
as  a  building  of  God.  In  an  ordinary 
building  there  is  no  CHIEF  corner- 
stone; but  in  our  building  there  is  One 
Chief  Corner-stone,  the  Topstone,  as 
it  is  written.  (1  Peter  2:4-6.)  And 
very  soon,  we  trust,  the  union  between 
Jesus  the  Head  and  the  Church  which 
is  His  Body  will  be  complete. 

And,  dearly  beloved,  many  blows 
and  much  polishing  must  we  endure — 
much  transforming  must  we  undergo 
and  much  conforming  to  His  exam- 
ple, under  the  direction  of  the  great 
Master  Builder;  and  in  order  to  have 
the  ability  and  the  ideality  of  the 
Builder  displayed  in  us,  we  shall  need 
to  see  that  we  have  no  cross-grained 
will  of  our  own  to  oppose  and  thwart 
the  accomplishment  of  His  will  in  us. 
We  must  be  very  childlike  and  hum- 
ble— "clothed  with  humility;  for  God 
resisteth  the  proud  and  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble."  Let  us  humble  ourselves, 
therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  that  He  may  exalt  us  in  due  time 
as  He  has  exalted  our  Head  and  Fore- 
runner.—1  Peter  5:5,  6;  Phil.  2:8,  9. 

Necessity  for   Keeping  the   Mystery 
Hidden. 

There  has  existed  a  necessity  for 
keeping  the  Mystery  hidden;  else  it 
would  not  have  been  so  kept.  It  was 
necessary,  because  to  have  revealed 
the  Plan  in  full  to  mankind  would 
have  been  to  frustrate  it.  Had  men 
known,  they  would  not  have  crucified 
either  the  Lord  or  Glory  or  the  Church 
which  is  His  Body.  (I  Cor.  2:8.)  Not 
only  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  Price 
of  man's  redemption  would  have  been 
interfered  with,  had  not  the  Plan  been 
kept  a  mystery  from  the  world,  but  the 
trial  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  as 
sharers  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
would  have  been  thereby  prevented 
also;  for  "The  world  knoweth  us  not 
(as  His  joint-heirs),  because  (for  the 
same  reason  that)  it  knew  Him  not." 
—1  John  3:1. 


Not  only  is  the  Plan  of  God,  and 
The  Christ  which  is  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  that  Plan,  a  great  mystery  to 
the  world,  but  the  peculiar  course  in 
which  this  "little  flock"  is  called  to 
walk  marks  its  members  as  "peculiar 
people."  It  was  a  mystery  to  the 
world  that  a  person  of  so  much  ability 
as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  should  spend  His 
time  and  talent  as  He  did;  whereas  if 
He  had  turned  His  attention  to  poli- 
tics, law,  merchandise  or  popular  re- 
ligion. He  might  have  become  great 
and  respected.  In  the  opinion  of  men 
He  foolishly  wasted  His  life.  (John 
10:20.)  His  life  and  teachings  were 
mysteries  to  them.  They  could  not 
understand  Him. 

The  Apostles  and  their  companions 
were  likewise  mysteries  to  the  world, 
in  leaving  their  business  prospects, 
etc.,  to  preach  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  the  death  of  the  despised  and 
crucified  Jesus.  St.  Paul  forsook  a 
high  station  and  social  influence  to 
labor  with  his  hands  and  to  preach 
Christ  and  the  invisible  crown  for  all 
who  should  walk  in  His  footsteps.  This 
was  so  mysterious  that  some  said: 
"Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much 
learning  doth  make  thee  mad."  (Acts 
26:24.)  And  all  who  so  follow  in  the 
Master's  footsteps  are,  like  St.  Paul, 
counted  fools  for  Christ's  sake. 

Hence  to  all  except  those  begotten 
to  a  new  mind  by  receiving  the  mind 
of  Christ  (1  Cor.  2:16),  the  promises 
which  we  believe  and  the  hopes  which 
we  cherish  seem  visionary,  and  too  im- 
probable to  be  received  or  acted  upon. 
In  the  Age  to  come,  when  He  shall 
"pour  out  His  spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  as 
during  the  present  Age  He  pours  it 
"upon  His  servants  and  handmaid- 
ens," then  indeed  all  will  understand 
and  appreciate  the  promises  now  be- 
ing grasped  by  the  "little  flock";  and 
they  will  rejoice  in  the  obedience  and 
exaltation  of  the  Church. — Joel  2:28, 
29;  Rev.  19:7. 

Not  Always  to  Be   Shrouded    in 
Mystery. 

Thus  God's  Plan  will  not  always  be 
a  mystery.    The  dawn  of  the  Millen- 
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nial  Day  will  bring  the  full  light  to 
men.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness 
which  shall  arise  with  healing  in  His 
wings,  dispelling  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance, is  The  Christ  in  Millennial 
glory — not  the  Head  alone,  but  also 
the  members  of  His  Body;  for  it  is 
written,  "If  we  suffer  (with  Him),  we 
shall  also  be  glorified  together." 
"When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with 
Him  in  glory";  and  "then  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  THE  SUN  in 
the  Kingdom  of  their  Father." — Mala- 
chi  4:2;  2  Tim.  2:11,  12;  Col.  3:4; 
Matt.  13:43. 

In  point  of  time,  the  Mystery  of  God 
will  be  finished  during  the  period  of 
the  sounding  of  the  seventh  (sym- 
bolic) trumpet.  (Rev.  10:7.)  This 
applies  to  the  Mystery  in  both  the 
senses  in  which  it  is  used.  The  Mys- 
tery, or  secret  features  of  God's  Plan, 
will  then  be  made  known  and  will  be 
clearly  seen;  and  also  "the  Mystery  of 
God,"  the  Church,  the  embodiment  of 
that  Plan.  Both  will  then  be  finished. 
The  secret,  hidden    Plan    will    have 


have  sought  out  the  full,  complete 
number  of  the  Body  of  Christ;  and 
hence  the  Body  of  Christ  will  be  fin- 
ished. 

The  Plan  will  then  cease  to  be  a 
mystery;  for  there  will  be  no  further 
object  in  perpetuating  its  secrecy.  The 
greatness  of  the  Mystery  so  long  kept 
secret,  and  hidden  in  promises,  types 
and  figures,  and  the  wonderful  grace 
bestowed  on  those  called  to  fellowship 
in  this  Mystery  (Eph.  3:9),  suggest  to 
us  that  the  work  to  follow  its  comple- 
tion, for  which  Jehovah  has  kept  man- 
kin  in  expectation  and  hope  for  six 
thousand  years,  must  be  an  immense 
work,  a  grand  work,  worthy  of  such 
great  preparations.  What  may  we  not 
expect  in  blessings  upon  the  world 
when  the  veil  of  Mystery  is  withdrawn 
and  the  showers  of  blessing  descend! 
It  is  this  for  which  the  whole  creation 
groans  and  travails  in  pain  together 
until  now,  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  this  Mystery — for  the  manifestation 
of  the  Sons  of  God,  the  promised 
"Seed,"  in  whom  they  shall  all  be 
blessed.— Romans  .8:19,  21,  22. 


CAREER  OF  HAR/AON  BELL 


HARMON  BELL,  senior  member 
of  the  Oakland  law  firm  of 
Bell,  Bell  &  Smith,  is  an  Am- 
erican of  the  best  New  Eng- 
land stock.  His  father.  Dr.  Samuel 
Bell,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  who 
traced  his  ancestry  in  this  country  far 
back  to  the  Revolutionary  period,  and 
who  erected  the  first  church  of  his  de- 
nomination in  Oakland.  Incidentally, 
Dr.  Bell  founded  the  old  California 
College  from  which  grew  the  present 
University  of  California,  and  he  was 
the  father  of  the  bill  which  trans- 
formed the  original  institution  into  the 
State  University.  Dr.  Bell's  wife,  So- 
phie Wadsworth  Bell,  was  also  a  de- 
scendant of  old  pioneer  stock,  and  like 
many  of  these  pioneer  wives  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  his  travels  and 
aided  him  in  his  work. 

Young  Bell  was  born  in  Oakland 
several  years  after  his  family  had  lo- 
cated there  in  1852,  and  there  he  re- 
ceived his  first  schooling,  finally  grad- 
uating from  Washington  College,  Ala- 
meda. Accompanying  his  parents  on 
their  itinerary,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  at  Mansfield,  O.,  being 
admitted  to  practice  at  Kansas  City  in 
1878.    Three  years  later  he  became  a 


member  of  the  Missouri  Legislature, 
where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  law 
in  its  making  and  the  ways  of  law- 
makers. 

In  1898  he  returned  to  Oakland,  the 
city  of  his  birth  and  early  aspirations. 
Observing  the  vast  importance  of  real 
estate  interests  to  a  growing  commu- 
nity, he  specialized  in  this  highly  ab- 
struse branch  of  the  law,  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  an  expert.  Subsequent- 
ly he  took  a  leading  part  in  develop- 
ing the  Greater  Oakland. 

In  1880  Harmon  Bell  married  KatK- 
erine  Wilson,  a  member  of  a  promi- 
nent pioneer  family,  and  the  two  child- 
ren, Trayler  W.  and  Joseph  S.,  are  fol- 
lowing closely  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
father  in  "doing  things  that  count." 
Trayler  is  already  in  the  law  and  is 
rapidly  acquiring  a  solid  reputation 
and  a  permanent  clientele.  The  fam- 
ily resides  in  Oakland,  where  Bell, 
Senior,  is  an  active  and  interested 
member  of  the  Athenian  and  Clare- 
mont  Clubs,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
the  leading  San  Francisco  social  or- 
ganizations. He  is  a  prominent  Ma- 
son, a  Shriner,  Knight  Templar,  Elk, 
and  naturally  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tive Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 


BRADLEY   V.   SARGENT'S  RAPID  RISE 


THE  parents  of  Bradley  V.  Sar- 
gent were  prominent  pioneers 
in  Monterey  County,  and  Brad- 
ley worked  later  on  his  father's 
ranch.  He  was  born  July  5,  1863,  and 
eighteen  years  later  he  was  making  ex- 
cellent progress  in  Santa  Clara  Col- 
lege, where  he  took  his  degree  in  1884, 
and  his  master's  degree  in  1885.  He 
crowned  his  studies  with  the  '87  class 
of  the  Yale  law  school. 

On  his  return  to  California,  Judge 
Sargent  spent  six  months  in  District 
Attorney  Stonehill's  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Later  he  was  called  to  Monterey 
County  and  appointed  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney.     Two  years  afterward 


he  was  elected  District  Attorney.  He 
served  two  years  and  refused  re-elec- 
tion in  order  to  form  a  law  partner- 
ship with  W.  M.  R.  Parker  of  the  firm 
of  Dorn  &  Parker,  after  N.  A.  Dorn 
had  been  elected  Judge  of  Monterey 
County. 

He  continued  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  Salinas  until  1901,  when  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
and,  after  serving  six  years,  was  re- 
elected. Last  year  he  ran  in  the  pri- 
maries for  the  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and,  although  he  carried  San 
Francisco  by  a  substantial  plurality, 
failed  of  the  nomination.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year  he  has  had  offices  with 
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Frank  H.  Gould  in  the  Mills  Building 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  is  building 
up  a  first  class  practice. 

During  the  extra  session  period, 
when  outside  Judges  were  called  into 
San  Francisco  to  preside  in  those  ses- 
sions. Judge  Sargent  spent  the  greater 
part  of  four  years  on  the  bench  in  San 
Francisco,  trying  a  great  many  import- 
ant cases,  one  of  them  being  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  new  bank  note  law, 
which  finally  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
court  affirmed  his  decision.  He  was 
selected  to  try  the  condemnation  suits 
incident  to  the  formation  of  the  Civic 
Center,  involving  property  amounting 


to  many  millions.  He  decided  the  im- 
portant ordinance  of  the  French  laun- 
dry case. 

Among  the  prominent  cases  tried  by 
Judge  Sargent  was  also  that  of  the 
People  against  Conboy.  After  Judge 
Dunne's  decision  had  been  reversed, 
Judge  Sargent  retried  the  case  and  the 
defendant  was  finally  convicted.  Dur- 
ing his  time  here  on  the  bench  his  de- 
cisions were  seldom  reversed  by  any 
of  the  courts  to  which  appeal  was  had. 
Judge  Sargent  is  an  Elk  and  a  Native 
Son,  a  member  of  the  Press  Club, 
Olympic  Club,  Indoor  Yacht  Club  and 
The  Pals,  and  of  a  number  of  frater- 
nal societies. 


In  the  Realm  of  Bookland 


"American  Presidents,"  by  Thomas 
Francis  Moran,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
History  and  Economics,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

The  subtitle  to  this  book,  "Their  in- 
dividualities and  their  contributions  to 
American  Progress  gives  a  key  to  its 
purpose.  It  furnishes  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Presidents  in  the  essentials 
of  their  character,  personality,  political 
sense  and  sensibility,  and  the  things 
they  wrought  for  the  weal  of  the  coun- 
try during  their  incumbency. 

The  personality  of  each  President 
from  Washington  to  Wilson  is  dis- 
cussed, showing  that  herein  lay  the 
clue  to  a  great  deal  of  statecraft.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  dissociate  the 
man  from  his  administration.  Recog- 
nizing this  fact  frankly,  the  author 
seeks  to  give  us  an  outline  portrait  of 
each  President,  showing  his  salient 
characteristics  more  clearly  by  com- 
paring him  with  his  contemporaries. 
With  a  few  skilful  touches  the  figure  is 
brought  clearly  into  view,  and  very  of- 
ten a  good  deal  of  historical  back- 
ground is  included.  It  is  really  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  leading  facts  of  Ameri- 
can history,  as  viewed  from  the  White 
House. 


There  is  an  avoidance  of  hero  wor- 
ship on  the  one  hand,  and  of  biased 
censure  on  the  other.  The  author  won- 
ders at  the  outset  if  there  has  been  a 
"typical  President,"  but  believes  that 
such  an  one  can  only  be  found  in  a 
composite  portrait,  because  of  their 
"great  variety  of  the  personalities  and 
abilities."  He  adds  truly  that  "there 
is  no  monotony  in  the  panorama." 

75  cents  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 
New  York. 


"Mademoiselle  Fifii,"  by  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. 

In  this  volume  of  stories  by  Maupas- 
sant the  greatest  care  has  been  exer- 
cised to  make  the  selection  thoroughly 
representative.  Maupassant,  who  still 
stands  unchallenged  in  the  world's  lit- 
erature as  the  supreme  master  of  the 
short  story,  was  a  versatile  writer.  He 
not  only  reproduced  life  with  rare 
fidelity  and  in  a  pure  artistic  form,  but 
his  range  of  observation  was  wide  and 
covered  many  phases  of  life.  In  as- 
sembling these  stories  the  aim  has 
been  to  present  the  best  specimens 
from  every  genre,  to  give  the  art  of 
Maupassant  complete  in  the  brief  com- 
pass of  a  single  book. 
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This  little  volume  contains  thirteen 
gems  of  his  short  story  masterpieces, 
including  Boule  De  Suif,  his  initial 
success  as  a  writer,  M'slle.  Fifi,  The 
Piece  of  String,  Useless  Beauty,  The 
False  Gems,  The  Horla,  Two  Little 
Soldiers  and  six  others  of  like  interest 
and  literary  value. 

60  cts.  net.  Limp  croftleather.  Boni 
&  Liveright,  New  York. 


"Best  Russian  Short  Stories,"  compiled 
and  edited  by  Thomas  Seltzer. 
The  title  above  expresses  exactly 
the  contents  of  this  bound  pocket  book. 
The  list  leads  with  Tushkin's  and  Go- 
gol's two  short  stories,  "The  Queen  of 
Spades"  and  "The  Cloak,"  written 
about  1834,  the  former  being  the  last 
effort  of  the  lingering  romanticism  and 
the  latter  the  promising  beginning  of 
the  new  and  characteristically  Russian 
style,  the  beginning  of  modern  litera- 
ture in  Russia.  Dastoyevsky,  the  psy- 
chologist, followed  and  ranged  through 
the  course  of  human  woes.  Like  the 
stars  in  the  sky,  the  other  tales  are  the 
orbits  of  other  famous  Russian  writers 
who  followed:  Turgenev  with  "The 
District  Doctor,"  "God  Sees  the 
Truth,"  by  Tolstoy  and  the  other  fam- 
ous Russian  authors  who  contribute 
their  best  short  stories,  nineteen  in  all, 
to  this  vastly  entertaining  little  limp 
leather  book.  It  is  easily  the  best 
pocket  review  of  the  gem  short  stories 
in  modern  Russian  literature. 

65  cents  net.    Boni  &  Liveright,  New 
York. 


"Granny  Maumee:  The  Rider  of 
Dreams:  Simon  the  Cyrenian,"  by 
Ridgely  Torrence. 

Mr.  Torrence  has  caught  the  real 
spirit  of  negro  life  and  imprisoned  it 
in  these  plays.  Presented  successfully 
in  New  York  City  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  by  a  company  of  negro  players, 
they  were  seen  to  be  dramatic  in  struc- 
ture, true  in  character  and  appealing  as 
to  theme.  The  success  which  they  en- 
joyed in  production  is  sure  to  be  dupli- 
cated in  their  printed  form;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  that  their  certain  literary  value 


and  their  interpretation  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  a  remarkable  people,  are  even 
more  clearly  revealed  than  they  were 
behind  the  footlights. 

The     Macmillan     Company,     New 
York.    $1.50. 


"Married,"  by  August  Strindberg. 

Strindberg's  art  in  "Married". is  of 
the  propagandist,  of  the  fighter  for  a 
cause.  He  has  a  lesson  to  convey,  and 
he  makes  frankly  for  his  goal  without 
attempting  to  conceal  his  purpose  un- 
der the  gloss  of  "pure"  art.  He  chooses 
the  story  form  in  preference  to  the 
treatise  as  a  more  powerful  medium  to 
drive  home  his  ideas.  That  the  result 
has  proved  successful  is  due  to  the 
happy  admixture  in  Strindberg  of 
thinker  and  artist.  His  artist's  sense 
never  permitted  him  to  distort  or  mis- 
represent the  truth  for  the  sake  of 
proving  his  theories.  In  fact,  he  ar- 
rived at  his  theories  not  as  a  scholar 
through  the  study  of  books,  but  as  an 
artist  through  the  experience  of  life. 

That  is  why  Strindberg  has  attained 
his  wide  popularity.  In  Sweden  he  is 
a  popular  idol. 

In  limp  croft  leather  covers,  60  cts. 
"The  Modem  Library,"  Boni  &  Live- 
right,  New  York. 


"The  Broken  Gate,"  by  Emerson 
Hough,  author  of  "The  Man  Next 
Door,"  etc. 

This  is  an  unusually  strong  story  of 
broken  social  conventions,  of  a  wo- 
man's determination  to  put  the  past 
behind  her  and  to  live  above  the  criti- 
cism she  meets  everywhere,  for  the 
son  she  adores.  The  novel  opens  with 
the  meeting  of  Aurora  Lane  and  her 
son,  Don,  who  has  been  away  to  col- 
lege and  has,  until  only  a  few  days 
before,  believed  himself  an  orphan. 
A  climax  arises  when  the  boy,  on  the 
way  home  from  the  station,  knocks 
down  a  villager  who  insulted  his 
mother  and  is  arrested.  The  attitude 
of  the  narrow  community  toward  those 
who  have  "sinned,"  according  to  its 
standards,  comes  like  a  shock  to  this 
boy,  who  has  always  lived  among  men 
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and  women  of  broad  sympathies  and 
keen  understanding  of  life.  His  ac- 
ceptance of  the  trying  situation  is 
splendid,  and  the  dramatic  story  of 
his  devotion  to  his  mother  and  the  ul- 
timate result  are  told  in  a  novel  of 
great  vigor  and  power. 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net.     D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


"My  War  Diary."    By  Madame  Wad- 

dington.     With  preface     by    Helen 

Choate  Prince. 

"This  simple,  everyday  record  of 
the  experiences  through  which  one 
French  family  has  lived  since  August, 
1914,"  will  make  the  war  more  actual 
than  dozens  of  war  correspondents' 
books  and  histories. 

"The  cure  at  Mareuil,  the  little 
grandsons  finding  a  German  skull,  the 
lawn  sacrificed  to  potatoes,  the  roses 
rising  triumphant  over  utilitarianism, 
the  good-byes  at  the  railroad  stations, 
the  Christmas  tree,  the  friendly  talks 
...  all  these  may  be  trifles  in  one 
way;  but  they  are  making  history.  Af- 
ter all,  we  know  more  about  the  Lilli- 
putians than  about  the  Brobdingna- 
gians,  and  they  are  more  illustrative 
of  Swift." 

In  these  prefatory  words  the  editor 
suggests  the  most  distinctive  quality 
of  the  book;  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  Madame  Waddington, 
who  has  written  so  brilliantly  of  her 
life  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  as  the 
wife  of  a  French  diplomat,  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  be  extraordinarily  well  in- 
formed. 

$1.50  net.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 


"Confessions   of   a  Young  Man,"   by 

George  Moore. 

This  book  is  a  young  man's  attempt 
to  be  sincere.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
soul  to  be  free  from  British  morality. 
The  whole  story  is  given  a  special  and 
for  its  time  a  rather  rare  interest  by  its 
utter  lack  of  conventional  reticence. 
George  Moore  never  spares  himself. 
He  has  undertaken  quite  honestly  to 
tell  the  truth.     His  "Confessions"  are 


a  passionate  protest  of  English  litera- 
ture against  the  Victorian  tradition.  It 
represents  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  English  literature;  a  discovery  that 
has  been  made  from  time  to  time  be- 
fore, and  that  is  now  being  made  anew 
in  our  own  generation — the  discovery 
of  human  nature.  The  reason  why  this 
discovery  has  had  to  be  made  so  often 
is  that  it  shocks  people.  They  are 
shocked  because  human  nature  is  not 
at  all  like  their  pretty  pictures  we  like 
to  draw  of  ourselves.  "The  Confes- 
sions of  a  Young  Man"  is  one  of  a 
number  of  unusually  entertaining  and 
captivating  books  in  literature  which 
the  publishers  are  issuing  under  the 
title  of  the  "Modern  Library,"  books 
•that  have  already  won  for  themselves 
a  position  as  classics.  Many  new  titles  ^ 
will  be  included  that  are  issued  exclu- 
sively in  this  library.  But  all  classics, 
still  of  universal  interest,  will  find  a 
place  in  the  series  as  new  titles  are 
added  at  frequent  intervals. 

Price,  60  cents  net.    In  limp  croft- 
leather.    Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York. 


"The  Fighting  Men,"  by  Alden  Brooks. 

These  stories  are  pure  fiction,  but 
they  carry  the  stamp  of  veracity.  The 
author,  who  was  first  war  correspond- 
ent, then  American  ambulance  driver, 
and  now  a  student  in  France  for  a  com- 
mission in  our  artillery,  knows  war 
well.  The  first  story,  "The  Parisian," 
recalls  Crane's  famous  battle  story, 
"The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."  "The 
Odyssey  of  the  Three  Slavs"  from 
their  country  village  into  Galicia, 
through  Germany  as  prisoners,  and  to 
the  French  lines  by  escape,  is  a  mar- 
velously  human  narrative  of  adven- 
ture. The  young  Yankee  who  fights 
that  America  may  be  represented  in 
the  war  by  one  more  man,  is  a  story  to 
move  Americans. 

These  and  the  pathetic  narrative, 
"An  Englishman,"  the  grim  career  of 
the  Prussian  who  dies  ingloriously  but 
shouting  "Deutschland  uber  Alles," 
the  romantic  Belgian,  are  all  there. 

$1.35  net.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 


IN  THE  REALM  OF  BOOKLAND 
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"The  Soul  of  a  Bishop,"  by  H.  G. 
Wells,  author  of  "God  the  Invisible 
King,"  etc. 

As  in  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through" 
Mr.  Wells  shows  the  astounding  effect 
of  the  Great  War  on  the  normal  civil- 
ian life  of  England,  so  in  this  new 
novel  he  shows  its  effect  on  that  bul- 
wark of  society,  the  church.  The 
Bishop,  brought  up  in  reverence  for 
the  forms  of  religion.  Is  overwhelmed 
by  the  terrific  questions  that  the  war 
hurls  upon  him,  questions  which  these 
forms  cannot  help  him  answer.  Mr. 
Wells'  solution  is  revolutionary,  yet 
his  book  is  deeply  religious.  And  he 
puts  his  thesis  to  the  reader,  as  in 
"Mr.  Britling,"  through  a  moving  story 
of  real  human  beings.  The  publication 
of  "The  Soul  of  a  Bishop"  comes  at  an 
apt  mom.ent — the  moment  when  Amer- 
ica is  beginning  to  realize  her  own  part 
in  the  world  crisis  and  envisage  some 
of  the  material  and  spiritual  transfor- 
mations it  may  bring. 

Cloth.  $1.50.  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 


his    wonderful    and   appealing   utter- 
ances. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 


"Great  Love  Stories  of  the  Bible  and 
Their  Lessons  for  To-day,"  by  Rev. 
"Billy"  Sunday. 

This  consists  of  eleven  narratives, 
including  the  stories  of  Ruth,  Esther, 
Delilah.  Rebekah,  Rachel  and  others, 
told  in  Mr.  Sunday's  vivid  and  char- 
acteristic language.  Attractive  illus- 
trations of  the  heroines  of  the  stories 
are  featured. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  edition, 
there  is  a  special  edition  de  luxe,  very 
handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  full 
leather.  Each  copy  of  the  edition  de 
luxe  will  contain  the  autograph  signa- 
ture of  the  author.  With  each  copy 
of  the  edition  de  luxe  is  presented  a 
handsome  large  photogravure  of  Mr. 
Sunday  suitable  for  framing. 

Although  there  have  been  several 
books  written  about  Mr.  Sunday,  it  is 
to  be  specially  noted  that  this  is  the 
first  and  only  book  written  by  him.  It 
will  therefore  have  a  peculiar  interest 
to  the  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  country  who  have  been  thrilled  by 


"Mankind:  A  Study  in  Race  Values." 

By  Seth  K.  Humphrey. 

This  untechnical  study,  based  upon 
the  accepted  principles  of  the  action 
of  heredity  and  environment,  bears 
directly  upon  many  of  the  pressing 
questions  of  the  day  and  of  the  mo- 
ment— such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
immigration,  and  even  by  strong  im- 
plication upon  that  of  conscription.  But 
only  incidentally;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  broad 
study  of  racial  values  as  they  have  af- 
fected and  as  they  will  affect  civiliza- 
tion and  human  progress  according  to 
their  relation  and  combination — an  at- 
tempt to  arouse  the  public  to  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  a  recognition  of 
the  action,  as  revealed  in  the  past  and 
the  present,  of  certain  biological  laws 
without  which,  in  the  author's  views, 
civilization  will  follow  its  natural 
course  toward  self-destruction. 

$1.50  net.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 


"A  Miracle  of  St.  Anthony,"  by  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck. 
Some  years  ago  Octave  Mirbeau 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Paris  Figaro  en- 
titled "A  Belgian  Shakespeare."  He 
meant  Maeterlinck  and  the  epithet  was 
not  appropriate,  but  it  made  people 
read  Maeterlinck's  dramas.  Since 
then  Maeterlinck  has  held  a  foremost 
position  on  the  modern  stage.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  mystics  whom  the  gen- 
eral public  enjoys.  It  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  what  he  is  driv- 
ing at.  His  characters  are  indistinct 
beings,  shadowy  figures  moving  on  a 
stage  that  is  not  of  this  world ;  and  the 
action  is  that  of  insubstantial  spirits, 
souls  rather  than  men  and  women  of 
flesh  and  blood.  But  he  succeeds  al- 
ways, by  means  of  simple  unpreten- 
tious language,  in  making  his  meaning 
clear,  in  revealing  the  spiritual  beauty 
of  common  human  existence  and  the 
mystery  underlying  the  plain  facts  of 
biology.     "A  Miracle  of  St.  Anthony" 
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has  never  before  been  published  in 
English.  The  first  is  a  fine  satire  in 
truly  Maeterlinckian  style.  They  are 
all  curious,  powerful  specimens  of 
Maeterlinck's  art,  which  have  met  with 
great  success  on  the  European  stage. 

60  cents  net.  In  limp  croftleather. 
"Modern  Library"  series.  Boni  & 
Liveright,  New  York. 


"Extricating  Obadiah,"  by  Joseph  C. 

Lincoln,  author  of    "Mary    Gusta," 

"Thankful  Inheritances,"  etc. 

Cap'n  Noah  Newcomb,  who  has 
roamed  more  seas  than  some  folks 
ever  dreamed  of,  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  and  is  touring  Cape  Cod 
in  an  automobile  when  he  meets  with 
an  accident.  The  accident  results  in 
the  Cap'n  meeting  his  former  cabin 
boy,  Obadiah  Burgess,  who  has  just 
fallen  heir  to  a  fortune.  The  Cap'n 
knows  that  money  in  large  lumps  is  a 
great  temptation.  He  also  knows  his 
former  cabin  boy,  and  before  he  leaves 
he  tells  Obadiah  that  he  will  always  be 
ready  ot  help  him  out  of  a  difficulty  if 
possible.  Trouble  and  Obadiah  meet 
very  soon,  and  the  Cap'n  goes  back  to 
extricate  Obadiah  from  his  difficulties. 
The  job  of  extricating  him  requires  an 
endless  amount  of  tact  and  much  wis- 
dom, but  Cap'n  Newcomb  has  lots  of 
both,  and  he  uses  his  talents  lavishly 
with  good  results.  The  whole  situa- 
tion is  full  of  Lincoln  humor.  A  smile 
or  a  laugh  from  beginning  to  end,  as 
well  as  a  very  charming  love  story  of 
two  young  people. 

Illustrated  by  Walt  Louderback. 
$1.50  net.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


"How  to   Get  What  You  Want,"  by 
Orison  Swett    Marden,     author     of 
"Pushing    to    the    Front,"    "Peace, 
Powder  and  Plenty,"  etc. 
Efficiency  is  one  of  the  keynotes  of 
modern  affairs;  but  by  efficiency  dif- 
ferent people  mean  different  things.  It 
reduces  itself  to  a  question  of  terms. 
Dr.  Marden  has  well  defined  it  for  us 
in  the  homely  phrase.   "How  to  get 
what  you  want,"  and  like  many  an- 


other of  this  writer's  phrases,  it  has  a 
direct  quality  that  sticks.  "How  to 
get  what  you  want" — that  is  what  man- 
kind has  been  trying  to  learn  ever  since 
the  creation.  The  Serpent  proved  to 
be  the  first  great  salesman  along  this 
line,  in  his  historic  interview  with 
Eve. 

Viewed  seriously.  Dr.  Marden's  new 
book  will  provoke  new  thought  along 
the  parallel  lines  of  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess. There  is  aways  a  best  way  to 
get  what  one  wants,  as  he  shows  by 
apt  story  and  illustration ;  for  this  well 
known  writer  on  success  topics  does 
not  theorize.  He  shows  the  means  that 
the  other  fellow  has  used — whether  for 
failure  or  success.  His  writing  always 
contains  the  vital,  personal  touch. 
Other  chapter  heads  than  the  titular 
one  will  indicate  the  directness  of  the 
appeal:  "Playing  the  Glad  Game," 
"Discouragement — How  to  Cure  It," 
"The  Force  that  Moves  Mountains," 
"How  to  Find  Oneself,"  and  "How  to 
Attract  Prosperity."  In  some  of  the 
chapters,  Mental  Control  is  touched 
upon,  as  in  "Faith  and  Drugs,"  and 
"Our  Partnership  with  God."  The 
book  is  distinctly  a  message  of  the 
times,  and  fairly  bristles  with  things 
worth  quoting.  But  these  the  reader 
should  get  for  himself. 

$1.25  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  New 
York. 


"Beyond,"  by  John  Galsworthy. 

"Gyp,"  the  heroine  of  this  novel, 
will  take  a  high  place  among  the  cap- 
tivating women  of  fiction:  it  is  the 
story  of  her  career,  upon  which  love 
was  so  far  the  compelling  influence  as 
to  lead  her,  after  her  first  disastrous 
venture,  to  defy  all  conventions  in  the 
conviction  that  love  not  only  justified 
but  demanded  such  a  course.  The 
final  vindication  of  her  choice  is  only 
accomplished  as  the  climax  of  a  ser- 
ies of  events  and  situations  of  great 
emotional  intensity  which  confirm  the 
recognition  of  the  author  as  unsur- 
passed in  the  interpretation  of  young 
love. 

$1.30  net.    Scribner's,  New  York. 
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There  are   over    2,0OO    photographic   illustrations  of    Dia- 
mond  Rings,    Diamond    La  Vallieres,    Diamond    Ear    Screws, 
Diamond  Scarf  Pins,  Diamond  Studs,  Signet  and  Emblem  Rings 
Watches,  Wrist  Watches,  Bracelets,  Cuff   Links,    Brooches, 
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our  wonderfully  showy  assembled  Solitaire  Diamond  Clusters. 
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satisfied,  pay  one-tifthof  purchase  price  and  keep  it;  balance 
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Suggestions  for  Christmas  Presents 

A  few  of  the  many  desirable  articles  shown  in  our  large  handsome 
Catalog.    Every  article  listed  below  can  he  furnished  ac  prices  given 
ind  up  to  any  price  you  wish  to  pay.    All  are  popular  selections 
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IF  YOU  WANT  every  aspect  of  the  great  European  War  pre- 
sented every  week,  in  articles  by  the  ablest  English  writers. 

IF  YOU  WANT  the  leading  English  reviews,  magazines  and 
journals  sifted  for  you  and  their  most  important  articles  repro- 
duced in  convenient  form  without  abridgment. 
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STATEMENT    OF    THE     OWNERSHIP,     MAN- 
AGEMENT,     CIRCULATION,       ETC.,       RE- 
QUIRED    BY     THE    ACT    OF     CONGRESS 
OF   AUGUST  24,   1912, 
Of  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  published  monthly, 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  October  1,  1817. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 
Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
F.  Marriott,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Owner  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  F.  Marriott,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Editor,  O.  Black,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Managing  Editor,  O.  Black,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Business  Managers,  F.  Marriott,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are — F.  Marriott. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages or  other  securities  are — None. 

F.    MARRIOTT,    Owner. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before   me   this   25th 
day  of  September,   1917. 

(Seal)  MARTIN  ARONSOHN, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San   Francisco,   State  of  California. 
I  My  commission  expires  Sept.  20,  1919.) 
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$60  Weekly.     W 

derful  Winter  automo- 
bile fuel  reduces  operating  expenses  half. 
Outfit  free.  — L.  Ballwey,  Dept.  177, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 

Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before   it   has  become  common   property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send   you   samples   and   quote   you   prices. 

Press  clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
ti-ade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  w/rit- 
ers,  students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent  ser- 
vice at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good   work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let. 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 


Rand  McNally  BIdg. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Your  Boy 

in  Khaki 


will  find  many  occasions  when  he  will 
appreciate  having  a  bottle  of  Absor- 
bine,  Jr.  handy.  After  a  hard  day's 
work  or  a  long  hike  Absorbine,  Jr.  will 
give  him  the  much  needed  relief.  Of 
course  he  is  too  proud  to  respond  to 
"sick  call"  with  only  a  stiff  shoulder  or 
sore,  aching  arms  and  legs. 


Absorbine,  J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


acts  quickly  and  effectively  on  tired, 
strained  muscles.  It  is  preferred  by 
athletic  trainers  everywhere  because  it 
is  so  dependable  in  eliminating  stiff- 
ness and  reducing  inflammation.  If  he 
has  ever  been  in  college  athletics  he 
knows  Absorbine,  Jr.  It  is  the  lini- 
ment that  may  be  applied  to  cuts  and 
wounds.    It  is  an 

Antiseptic  and  Germicide 

and  cleanses  as  well  as  heals.  Absor- 
bine. Jr.  may  be  rubbed  freely  on  all 
irritated  parts— kneaded  into  that  sore 
instep  or  applied  to 
a  shoulder  chafed 
from  carrying  a  gun. 

It  is  highly  con- 
centrated and  only  a 
few  drops  are  re- 
quired at  an  applica- 
tion. 

Send  him  a  bottle 

today. 

$1.00  a  Bottle 

at  druggists  or  mailed  any- 
where upon  receipt  of  price 

A  LIBERAL  TRIAL  BOTTLE 

zvill    be    sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  1  Oc.  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F. 

499  Temple  St. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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FOR  SALE!    $2,100 

EASY    TERMS 

20  Acres  on  ^^Las  Uvas^^  Creek 

Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


"Las  Uvas"  is  the  finest  mountain  streann 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Situated  9  nniles  fronn  JVlorgan  Hill,  between 
New  AInnaden  and  Gilroy. 

Perfect  climate. 

Land  is  a  gentle  slope,  almost  level,  border- 
ing on  "Las  Uvas." 

Several  beautiful  sites  on  the  property  for 
country  home. 

Numerous  trees  and  magnificent  oaks. 

Splendid    trout   fishing. 

Good  automobile  roads  to  Morgan  Hill  9 
miles,  to  MadroneS  miles,  to  Gilroy  12  miles, 
to  Almaden  11  imiles,  and  to  San  Jose  21 
miles. 


For  Further  Particulars  Address, 

Owner,  259  Minna  Street 
San  Francisco  -         -  California 
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Four 

Routes 

East! 


SUNSET  ROUTE:  Along  the  Mission 
Trail,  and  through  the  Dixieland 
of  song  and  story.  To  New  Or- 
leans via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso, 
Houston,  and  San  Antonio.  South- 
em  Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship 
Line,  sailings  weekly.  New  Or- 
leans to  New  York. 

OGDEN  ROUTE:  Across  the  Sierras 
and  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Cut- 
off. To  Chicago  via  Ogden  and 
Omaha;  also  to  St.  Louis  via  Og- 
den, Denver  and  Kansas  City. 

SHASTA  ROUTE:  Skirting  majestic 
Mount  Shasta  and  crossing  the  Sis- 
kiyous.  To  Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle. 

EL  PASO  ROUTE:  The  "Golden  State 
Route"  through  the  Southwest.  To 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  via  Los  An- 
geles, Tucson,  El  Paso,  and  Kansas 
City. 


Oil    Burning   Locomotives 

No    Cinders,    No    Smudge,    No    Annoying    Smoke 

Unexcelled    Dining    Car    Service 


FOR  FARES  AND  TRAIN  SERVICE  ASK  ANY 
AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 


Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


B 


ROWN'C 

TROCHEVJ 

For  Sore  Throat 


Relieve  irritation  and  hoarseneo, 
ease  coughing,  strengthen  the  voice. 
The  10c  trial  size  box  fits  purse 
or  pocket  —  convenient  to  carry. 
These  Troches  may  be  taken  as  re- 
quired. Contain  nothing  harmful- 
Other  sizes   25c,    50c   &   $1. 

At  all  druggists. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply vou,  we  will  mail  any 
s»c<  upon  receipt  of  price. 


JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 


Boston,  Mass. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


I)ri%e  and  demonstrate  the  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  of 
your  commissions  on  sales.  My  amenta  are  making-  money.  Ship- 
_„  -  oientsarepromDt. 

Five-PasS..34.7H.P.#  1  .<tei3'/<  tireg  Bush  Cars  giiar- 
anteed  or  money 
back.  1918  models 
ready 


.....:. -..I  Wlieelbase    — 

Delco  Ignitton— Elect.  Stg.  &  Lti. 


Write  at  once  for 
my  48-paee    cata- 
log ana  all  partic- 
\(idrcss  J. 

iJepi  I2FK 


BCSUJUOIOK  CUHPANY,  Biuh  Xemple,  CUeago,  .Jliaoiaj 


POULTRY  TRUTHS 


Tells  how  to  make  y< 
chickens  pay.  The  U. 
Government  asks  tl 
poultry  meat  be  substituted  for  red  meat.  H 
many  pounds  will  you  raise?  Get  this  book,  it  t( 
you  how.  The  book,  and  a  full  year's  subscript 
to  Everybody's  Poultry  Magazine,  America's  fo 
most  poultry  monthly,  $1.00.  Trial,  6  mo.,  sub. 
magazine  alone,  25  cts;  3  years  (36  numbers)  s 
$1.00.  Order  now.  EVERYBODY'S  POULT 
MAGAZINE  PUB.   CO.,   Box  A-13,   Hanover,   Pa. 

N  Freight  Forwarding  Co.  f^f^^ 

household  goods  to  and  from  all  points  on 
Pacific  Coast  446  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 

1537  Boatmen's  Bank  BL 
St.  Louis 

855  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco 


JUDS2 

V  Pacific 

640  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston 
324  Whitehall  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
435  Oliver  Bldg..  Pittsburgh 
272  Drexel  Bldg.,  Phil.  Pa. 


518  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Write  nearest  office 


ECZEMA,  PSORIASIS  ,-t?eT;,/°cil 

catarrh,  dandruff,  sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neui 
gia,  stiff  joints,  piles,  cured  or  no  charge.    Wi 
for  particulars  and  free  samples. 
ECZEMA  REMEDY  CO.  Hot  Springs /> 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It's  pioBtable,  with  accurate  lists  of  piospects. 
Our  catalogue  contains  vital  information  on  Mail 
Advertising.  Also  prices  and  quantity  on  6.000 
national  mailing  Lsts,  99^  guaranteed.     Such  as: 

War  Material  Mfrs.      Wealthy  Men 


Cheese  Box  Mfrs. 
Tin  Can  Mfrs. 
Druggists 
Auto  Owners 


Farmers 
Axle  Grease  Mfrs. 
Railroad  Employees 
Contractors,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Write  for  this  valnable  reference  book;  also 
prices  and  samples  of  fac-simile  letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters, 

Ross-Gould  1025-H  Olive  St.,   St.  Louis 


Ross -Gould 

Si-.  Louis 
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A  Book  You  Can 't  Afford  To 
Be  Without 

Real  Estate  Educator 

By  F.  M.  PAYNE 

IK  book  for  hustling  Real  Estate  "Boosters." 
Promoters,  Town  builders,  and  everyone 
lA/ho  owns,  sells,  rents  or  leases  real  estate 
of  any  kind. 

Containing  inside  information 
not  generall^_ known,  "Don'ts"  in 
Real  Estate  "Pointers,"  Specific 
Legal  Forms,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  agent,  operator 
or  contractor,  there  is  much  to  be 
found  in  its  contents  that  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  all  who 
wish  to  be  posted  on  Valuation, 
Contracts,  Mortgages,  Leases, 
Evictions,  etc.  The  cost  might  be 
saved  many  hundred  times  over  in 
one  transaction. 

The  new  1916  edition  contains 
the  Torren's  system  of  registra- 
tion. Available  U.  S.  Lands  for 
Homesteads.  The  A.  B.  C.'s  of 
Realty. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
Income  Tax  Law,  Employer's  Li- 
ability Act.  Statute  of  Frauds, 
How  to  Sell  Real  Estate,  How  to 
Become  a  Notary  Public,  or  Cora. 

af  Deeds,  and  other  Useful  Information. 

Cloth.    256  Pages.    Price  Sl.OO  Postpaid. 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

SAN    FRANCISCO,     CAL. 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


The  VOSE  PLAYER  PIANO 

not  only  has  one  of  the  latest,  most  per- 
fect control  methods,  but  has  a  patent 
device  that  enables  you  to  instantly 
change  the  key  in  which  a  piece  is  written 
to  suit  your  taste  or  the  voice  of  the 
singer.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  im- 
provement, without  which  no  player 
piano  is  complete.  To  this  is  added  the 
sweet  tone  and  supreme  quality  of  the 
Vose  Piano,  made  for  66  years  by  the 
Vose  family. 

We  challenge  comparisons 

Titne  payments  accepted.  Delivered  to  pour  home  free  of 
charge.  Liberal  alloicance  for  old  ^jirtTwx.  If  interested 
in  a  Piano  or  Player  Piano  send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog, 

VOSE   &•   SONS   PIANO    COMPANY 

jgq  Boylston  Street  Boston.   Mn'-s. 
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Make  Moving  a  Comfort 

The  Nezv  Way— The  Easy  Way 

By  auto  trucks  and  employing  the  well  known 
reliable  expert  San  Francisco  firm 

Dixon  Transfer 
Storage  Company 

ECONOMY  AND  TIME  SAVERS 

Manager  Leo  Dixon  has  had  many  years  of 
varied  experience  in  this  special  and  intricate 
business  from  moving  the  goods  and  outfit- 
tings  of  a  huge  store  to  the  intricate  and 
varied  furnishings  of  a  home.  The  firm  has 
the  best  up-to-date  equipment  to  meet  the 
most  difficult  problems,  and  guarantees  satis- 
faction at   moderate  rates. 

Packing  Pianos  and  Furniture  for 

Shipment  a  Specialty 

Fire-proof  Storage  Furnished 

TRY    THEM! 

Headquarters :  86-88  Turk  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School 
of  Acting  in  America 

The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Art 

Advantages: 
Professional  Experience  While  Study- 
ing. Positions  Secured  for  Graduates. 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course.   Stu- 
dents Can  Enter  Any  Time. 

A.rrangements  can  be  made  with  Mr.  Gerson 
for   Amateur   and    Professional    Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School  BIdg. 

McAllister  and   hyde  street 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 
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n-' HERE'S  A  MAN  OUT  THERE  who  fights  for  you  and  the 
I     things  that  you  hold  true,  there's  a  Cause  Out  There  you're 
hacking  up  with  all  that's  best  in  you. 


N 


OW  here's  a  need  of  the  Man  Out  There — a  need  you  can 
easily  fill — come^  cram  his  pouch  with  the  smokes  he  loves — 
kick  in  with  a  dollar  bill. 

FOR  ifs  not  the  crash  of  the  heavy  gun  nor  the  strain  on  the 
man  who  serves ;  it's  lacking  a  smoke  when  it's  smoking  time 
that  frazzles  a  soldier's  nerves. 

r HOUGH  there  isn't  much  that  we  can  do,  back  home  safe  out 
of  the  muss,  we  can  sure  send  smokes  and  we'll  do  it  too — let 
them  count  on  that  from  us. 

They  are  counting  on  you  generous  men 
and  women,  and  you'll  see  to  it  that  none 
of  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  men  lacks  plenty 
to  smoke. 

Before  you  put  down  this  magazine— cut 
off  that  coupon  in  the  corner,  fill  it  out, 
and  send  it  along  with  all  you  can  spare  to 

"Our  Boys  in  France  Tobacco  Fund" 

The  management  of  this  fund,  which  has  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  buys 
the  tobacco  at  cost,  so  that  for  tw^enty-five  cents  the 
soldier  \vho  is  fighting  your  battle  receives  forty- 
five  cents  worth  of  tobac-  ^__ 

CO — every  cent  going  for 
tobacco. 

It  has  been  arranged  to 
have  the  soldier  you  sup- 
ply send  you  a  return  post- 
card telling  w^hat  it  means 
to  him  to  have  all  he  wants 
to  smoke  out  there. 

Let's  shoAV  the  world 
that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  never  fail 
to  respond  to  an  appeal  of 
this  sort.  Fill  in  the  cou- 
pon now^. 


"Our    Boys    in    France   Tobacco    Fund," 

25  West  44th  Street,   New  Yorl< 


Enclosed    find 


to    buy packages    of   to 

bacco,    through    "Our    Boys    in    France    Tobacc 
Fund"  for  American  fighting   men   in    France. 

I  understand  that  each  dollar  buys  four  pack 
ages,  each  with  a  retail  value  of  forty-five  cent 
and  that  in  each  of  my  packages  will  be  placed 
post  card,  addressed  to  me,  on  which  my  un 
known  friend,  the  soldier,  will  agree  to  send  m 
a   message  of  thanks. 

Name    

Address    Strec 

City    
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H ALFTON  E 
ENGRAVINGS 

9  Cents  Per  Square  Inch 


For  Advertising  Purposes         For  Illustrating  booklets 
For  Newspapers  For  (Magazines 


The  halftone  engravings  that  have  appeared  in 
the  various  issues  of  the  Overland  Monthly  re- 
present subjects  suitable  for  almost  any  purpose. 
Having  been  carefully  used  in  printing,  they  are 

As  Good  As  New 

Prints  of  these  illustrations  can  be  seen  at  the 
office.       Over    ]  0,000    cuts    to    select    from. 


1 


;5> 


Overland    Monthly 

259  MINNA  STREET        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Sunset 
Limited" 


(No  Extra  Fare)  Leaves  San  Francisco 

(Third    St.    Station) 
5:00    P.  M.  Daily 

Down  the  Coast  Line 

and  over  the 

"Sunset  Route" 

to 

New  Orleans 

via 

Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  El  Paso, 
San  Antonio  and  Houston 

"  cJliCost  Romantic  Railway 
Journey  in  Jlmerica. " 

Compartment     Drawing-Room     Observation     Car 

and     Pullman     Standard    Sleepers    to 

New  Orleans. 

Through    Pullman    Tourist    Sleeper 

Also  to  Washington,   D.   C. 

Unexcelled    Dining    Car   Service. 

"Sunset  Limited"  connects  at  New  Orleans  with 
trains  to  Eastern  cities,  also  with  Southern 
Pacific's  steamers  sailing  weekly  to  New  York 
and  to  Havana,  Cuba. 

See  the  "  Apache  Trail " 
of  Arizona 

Rail  and  Auto  side  trip,  Meiricopa  to  Bowie 

via  Phoenix,  Roosevelt  Dam  and  Globe 

through  "Oldest  America" 

Through  Sleepers 

Los  Angeles  to  Phoenix,  daily. 

Globe   to    El    Paso,   Sun.,   Tues.,   FrI. 

Connect  with  Auto  Stages. 

Ask   for  Apache   Trail   Folder. 

Southern  Pacific 

Oil-burning  Engines — Automatic  Block  Safety  Signals 
For  Fares  and  Berths  Ask  Agents  or  Phone  Sutter  6300 


Kiease   rviention   uveriana    Monthly  When   Writing   Advertisers 


ALICE  NIELSEN 

America's  Favorite 

L^rk  Soprano 


FLORENCE  MACBETH 

American 
Coloratura  Soprano 


(Singing  exclusively  for 
the  Columbia) 


Ancient  Zinke  and  Maker es,  Forerunners 
of  the  Military  Band 


{Singing  exclusively  for 
the  Columbia) 


COLUMBIA  Records  are  more 
than  reproductions,  more  than 
mere  echoes  of  the  artist's  voice- 
far  more  than  records,  they  are 
revelations  of  the  artist's  personality. 

All  the  charms,  freshness  and  earnestness  of  a 
singer  like  Alice  Nielsen;  the  gay,  sweet  allure  of 
a  Florence  Macbeth ;  the  power  of  Rothier,  the 
strength  of  Sembach,  the  magnetism  of  Garden, 
Fremstad,  Graveure  radiate  with  the  force  of 
life    from    their    Columbia    Double-Disc    Records. 

To  know  the  great  artists  of  the  operatic 
stage  as  operagoers  know  them  after  hearing 
them  for  years,  you  need  only  have  their  Colum- 
bia   Records:    for   Columbia    Records   are   Reality. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 

Columbia 

w-^  Double-Disc        ^ 

Records 


Victrola  XVII,   $265 

Victrola  XVII,  electric,  $325 

Mahogany  or  oak 


'  "^  f  '    ill  '-'*"-'■  '-^ 


Will  there  be  a  Victrola 
in  your  home  this  Christmas? 

To  hear  the  world's  best  music  is  a  pleasure  every  one  enjoys, 
and  the  artists  who  entertain  you  on  the  Victrola  are  the  artists 
every  one  wants  to  hear.  The  world's  greatest  artists — and  they 
make  records  for  the  Victrola  exclusively. 

Caruso,  Alda,  Calve,  Culp,  de  Gogorza,  De  Luca,  Farrar, 
Gadski,  Galli-Curci,  Gluck,  Hempel,  Homer,  Journet,  Martinelli, 
McCormack,  Melba,  Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini,  and  other  famous  singers  of  the  opera  and  concert  stage. 
Elman,  Kreisler,  Paderewski,  Powell,  Zimbalist,  and  other  noted 
instrumentalists.  Sousa's  Band,  Pryor's  Band,  Conway's  Band, 
Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra,  and  other  bands  and  orchestras  of  world- 
wide renown.  Harry  Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
and  a  host  of  other  favorite  entertainers. 

Get  a  victrola  this  Christmas.  There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and  they  will  gladly  play 
jour  favorite  music  for  you  and  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola — $10to$40tt 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  V  S.  A. 

Victrola  is  the  RcEtstered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor  Talkine  Machine  Company  destenatine 
the  products  of  this  Company  only.  Warning:  the  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  the  pro- 
motion  or  sale  of  any  other  talking   Machine  or  Phonograph  products  is  misleading  and   illegal. 

Victor  Supremacy 


Important  Notice.  Vict 
Records  sind  Victor  Machines 
scientifically  coordinated  and  I 
chronized  by  our  special  procet 


Victor  quality,   always 


Talking  Machine  Company. 
New  Victor  Records  deinoBstr«tcd  at 
all  dealers  oa  the  1st  of  each  mooth 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 
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SomewKere 

tHe    bo^^s    are    drinking  a 

toast  to  mot  hers,  fathers,  wives  or  sweethearts 
^J^g//c/ous  as  c/reams  q/^ho/nc. 

Book.let    of  Choice    Recipes   sent   free^. . 
WALTER.    BA^KlEl^    f^    C  O.   LTD. 

ESTABLISHED    1780  DORCHESTER.  MASS. 
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